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by  Jim  Dean 


Molasses,  Biscuits  and  Cottontails 


Grandma's  pantry  was  a  fine  place  in  the  waning  years  of 
World  War  II  when  I  was  very  young.  On  the  floor  were  two 
large  crocks,  and  although  I  was  not  tall  enough  to  see  into 
them,  I  could  reach  over  the  rims.  It  didn't  take  me  long  to 
learn  which  contained  lard  and  which  was  filled  with  mo- 
lasses. With  sugar  rationed,  molasses  was  a  major  staple 
and  a  product  which  received  my  hearty  endorsement.  I 
was  understandably 
less  enthusiastic  about 
the  lard.  If  I  didn't  have 
a  clabber  biscuit  to  dip 
into  the  molasses  crock, 
I  simply  stuck  my  hand 
in  and  licked  quickly  to 
remove  the  evidence. 

Some  years  later,  I 
saw  molasses  being 
made  for  the  first  time. 
Ed  Lassiter  and  some  of 
my  Northampton 
County  kinfolks  took 
me  rabbit  hunting,  and 
as  we  were  walking 
across  a  field  studded 
with  peanut  stacks,  I 
smelled  a  wondrous 
aroma  which  seemed  to 
be  coming  from  a  cloud 
of  steam  in  the  nearby  ■  -  — " 
edge    of   the  woods. 

Upon  closer  inspection,  I  found  a  molasses  mill,  though  all  1 
remember  about  it  was  the  sweet  smell,  the  vats  and  the 
mule  that  walked  in  an  endless  circle  tethered  to  a  long  pole 
that  somehow  crushed  the  cane. 

During  those  early  years,  I  also  gained  the  privilege  of 
riding  the  wagon  when  the  freshly  harvested  cane  was 
hauled  to  the  mill,  and  it  is  a  wonder  any  of  it  arrived 
because  everybody  riding  on  the  wagon  had  a  chunk  in 
their  mouth. 

Perhaps  because  of  these  memories,  I  still  prefer  molasses 
to  honey  or  anything  else  on  a  biscuit,  and  I  never  hunt 
rabbits  without  thinking  of  that  long-gone  mill. 

Of  course,  you  can  still  buy  molasses  in  the  supermarket, 
but  the  homemade  product  has  become  increasingly  scarce. 
If  you've  visited  the  State  Fair  in  Raleigh  in  recent  years,  you 
may  have  seen  the  replica  old-time  molasses  mill,  and  you 
may  even  have  sucked  on  a  length  of  cane  or  tasted  the 
sweet  syrup.  But  chances  are  you've  never  visited  a  mill 
anywhere  else  in  the  State.  There  are  still  a  few  small  mo- 
lasses operations  here  and  there  where  the  raw  cane  is 
rendered  into  dark  syrup,  but  not  many.  I've  heard  of  a  few 
in  the  Piedmont  and  East,  and  there  are  quite  a  few  in  the 
mountains,  but  production  is  limited.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
remaining  mills  are  largely  tourist  attractions. 
It  wasn't  always  so.  Cane  was  a  major  crop  in  North  Caro- 


lina during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  and  molasses  was 
an  important  product.  In  the  early  years  before  the  War 
Between  The  States,  it  was  part  of  the  infamous  triangular 
trade  in  rum,  sugar,  molasses  and  slaves.  Wilmington  was  a 
major  port,  and  until  about  World  War  II,  the  American 
Molasses  Company  maintained  a  big  plant  there  which 
shipped  countless  barrels  of  molasses.  The  end  of  sugar 

rationing  combined 
with  the  rise  of  the  sugar 
beet  industry  in  the 
northern  midwest  was 
one  reason  for  North 
Carolina's  rapid  loss  of 
interest  in  cane  as  a 
crop,  especially  among 
small  operators.  Also, 
the  growing  of  cane  be- 
came more  centralized 
in  the  deep  south  where 
it  has  always  been  an 
important  crop.  Last 
year,  for  example,  Flor- 
ida led  the  nation  with 
315,000  acres  of  cane, 
while  Louisiana  fol- 
lowed with  243,000 
acres  and  Hawaii  and 
^  Texas  rounded  out  the 

.  four  big  cane-producing 

Nc  Archives  &  History  states.  So  little  cane  was 
grown  in  North  Carolina  last  year  that  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  no  figures  available  on  the  amount.  Yet  as 
late  as  1940,  North  Carolina  and  Maine  had  the  largest  per 
capita  consumption  of  molasses. 

In  addition  to  the  well-known  sorghum  molasses,  there 
were  other  products  produced  from  cane  including  crystal- 
lized sugar,  cane  syrup  and  Nulomoline  (used  as  a  food 
preservative  and  also  as  a  glycerine  substitute  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  glue,  toothpaste  and  other  products).  And 
then,  of  course,  there  is  blackstrap  molasses.  Blackstrap  mo- 
lasses was  the  final  by-product  of  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cess, and  it  has  been  widely  used  in  cattle  feeds  and  the 
manufacture  of  many  products  including  cosmetics  and  to- 
bacco. It  was  even  used  years  ago  to  control  the  dreaded  boll 
weevil,  being  mixed  with  arsenic  and  daubed  on  plants  to 
kill  the  harmful  weevils. 

Perhaps  molasses  has  always  been  an  acquired  taste,  and 
its  main  use  now  is  as  an  ingredient  in  cookies,  baked  beans 
or  the  like.  You  rarely  see  sorghum  on  North  Carolina's 
tables,  and  you  darn  sure  don't  see  anyone  dipping  a  biscuit 
in  blackstrap.  Now  that  was  a  fine  thing,  believe  me,  and  it's 
hard  to  understand  why  it  has  fallen  from  favor.  Just  imag- 
ine a  biscuit  dripping  with  syrup  which  has  the  consistency 
and  color  of  road  tar  and  the  flavor  of  sweet  sulphur.  Well, 
as  I  said,  it's  an  acquired  taste. 
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Rare  old  calendars  preserve  the  spirit  of  hunting 
as  it  existed  years  ago,  but  much  of  the  art  died 
with  the  coming  of  modern  ad\  ertising. 

by  Scott  Derks 

I  must  have  been  14  years  old 
when  I  saw  my  first  real  hunting 
calendar.  It  was  hanging  nakedly 
—  and  no  doubt  forgotten  —  on  the 
dusty  wall  of  a  country  store  as  it 
had  for  60  years.  Its  potential  as  a 
collector's  item  lay  many  years 
in  the  future. 

I'd  visited  the  store  many  times 
before,  mostly  in  late  afternoon,  to 
hear  the  hunters  relive  the  day 
while  downing  a  drink  and  a  pack 
of  nabs.  But  until  that  day  the 
calendar  had  escaped  me.  And 
now  in  reflection,  it  wasn't  all  that 
much,  I  suppose.  Someone  had 
ripped  off  one  corner  for  some 
reason  or  another.  Someone  else 
had  taken  a  message  from  his  wife: 
"1  dozen  eggs,  1  box  baking  soda,  3 
tomatoes."  But  even  that  didn't 
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.any  early  calendar 
painters  labored  in  virtual 
obscurity,  their  skills  going 
largely  unappreciated  until 
much  later.  Yet  artists  like 
Robert  Robinson  (he  always 
signed  his  name  Robt.)  were 
amazingly  talented,  as  shown  by 
this  painting  of  an  elderly  hunter 
done  for  Winchester  in  1913. 
Other  calendar  painters  were 
better  known,  especially 
Edmund  H.  Osthaus,  who 
caught  the  post-hunt  exuberance 
of  hunters  and  dogs  in  this  scene 
for  DuPont  in  1907. 


matter.  That  picture,  that  hunhng  calendar  from  an  era  long  past,  did  what 
hunting  calendars  have  been  doing  for  generations.  It  sent  me  on  a  journey 
to  a  field  I'd  never  seen  with  a  pack  of  dogs  I'd  never  met.  There  I  was:  the 
scent  was  already  in  the  air.  The  tail  of  the  black  and  white  was  stiff,  his  ears 
alert.  It  wasn't  hard  for  me  to  imagine  the  quail  fanning  out  across  the  field, 
flushed  by  those  fine  dogs. 

In  the  musty  quiet  of  the  store,  with  its  long  counter  and  poor  lighting,  I 
could  even  hear  the  old  grandfather  telling  the  boy,  "Son,  I've  missed  a  lot  of 
birds  in  my  time,  and  I'll  miss  some  more.  But  there's  one  thing  you  might  as 
well  learn  now.  Nobody  can  kill  the  whole  covey,  no  matter  how  you  try.  See 
them  as  a  group,  but  you've  got  to  shoot  them  one  at  a  time." 

The  first  nine  months  of  the  calendar  had  been  torn  off,  exposing  October 
1903.  The  slogan  read,  "Generations  have  used  DuPont  Powder." 

And  generations  have  used  the  advertising  calendars  like  travel  agents, 
too,  collecting  free  tickets  to  places  unknown,  adventures  unseen  or  hunting 
seasons  passed  —  to  relive  that  moment  when  the  big  mallards  set  their 
wings  over  the  decoys  and  left  a  durable  memory.  Or  that  feeling  of  pride 
when  a  young  springer  spaniel  returned,  with  the  woodcock  cradled 
in  his  lower  jaw,  applying  only  enough  pressure  to  hold  him. 

First  published  in  1887  by  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company,  the 
calendars  and  wall  hangings  served  for  more  than  40  years  as  the  poor  man's 
art  gallery.  They  were  folk  art  for  the  kind  of  guy  who  loved  to  hunt  quail  on 
wet  days  when  the  birds  were  holding  good  and  the  singles  scattered  just 
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J.  he  artist  who  painted 
the  Indian  for  Savage  Rifles  did 
not  sign  this  1905  work,  but 
since  Charles  Ryan  did  all  of 
Savage's  other  calendars  and 
posters,  he  is  believed  to  have 
painted  this  one.  C.  Everett 
Johnson  captured  the 
anticipation  of  a  hunt  in  this 
1913  calendar  painting  for 
Peters.  Lynn  Bogue  Hunt,  one  of 
the  best  known  of  our  early 
waterfowl  artists,  painted  this 
calendar  illustration  of  a  pair  of 
Canada  geese  fleeing  a  fox. 


right  in  the  broom  grass.  They  were  tailored  for  the  fellow  who  worked  hard, 
loved  to  hunt  and  rarely  ventured  more  than  two  or  three  counties  away 
from  his  home,  unlike  the  northern  rich  of  the  day,  who  often  bought  huge 
tracks  of  southern  land  for  their  recreational  hunts.  The  wealthy  sportsmen 
could  afford  the  land,  and  a  whole  cadre  of  eager  artists  who  created 
romantic  scenes  of  geese  breaking  the  horizon  at  dawn  or  salmon  fishing  in 
the  great  northwest. 

But  the  30-odd  ammunition  and  gun  companies  had  a  different  concern. 
They  didn't  get  rich  selling  to  the  rich.  They  depended  upon  the  working 
man.  And  they  figured  he  deserved  the  best  artists  money  could  buy,  too, 
even  if  that  art  wound  up  on  a  calendar.  After  all,  no  one  had  to  tell  Edmund 
Osthaus  about  champion  dogs.  He  owned  and  painted  some  of  America's 
best  for  DuPont  and  others.  He  knew  the  intrinsic  beauty  built  into  every 
setter:  the  swish  of  the  tail,  the  wheel  of  the  leg,  the  angle  of  the  head,  the  lay 
of  the  ear.  He  knew  it  all  and  painted  it  well. 

For  lovers  of  western  Lore,  Frederic  Remington  produced  calendars  for 
Winchester  from  1891  to  1894.  N.C.  Wyeth  pictured  the  drama  of  stalking  a 
bear.  In  the  art  of  Lynn  Bogue  Hunt,  as  one  critic  said  when  describing 
Hunt's  attention  to  detail,  "You  are  looking  down  the  gun  barrel.  The  bird 
is  right;  it  is  acting  right  and  its  surroundings  are  right." 

It  was  the  age  of  the  illustrator,  a  time  for  capturing  that  moment  —  those 
precious  seconds  —  that  make  up  a  lifetime  of  joy. 

Thousands  of  years  ago,  early  man  painted  animals  on  cave  walls, 
primitive  forms  depicting  man's  struggle  against  a  hostile  world.  And  often 
the  drawings  demonstrated  man's  prowess  in  the  field  at  a  time  when  the 
hunter  was  often  the  hunted.  In  many  ways,  we  still  harbor  an  inner  need  to 
see  our  field  experiences  on  the  walls  of  our  modern,  centrally  heated  caves. 
It's  a  decoy  for  some,  an  Audubon  bird  print  for  others.  Many  crave  the  hunt 
scenes  of  today  and  yesterday.  As  one  New  York  art  dealer  who  handles 
large  quantities  of  waterfowl  art  said,  "I've  never  met  a  duck  hunter  who 
wasn't  a  patron  of  beauty." 

In  many  ways  the  calendars  play  another  role:  telling  the  history  of 
20th-century  hunting  —  its  fashions,  passions  and  technical  developments. 

A  1914  DuPont  poster  shows  a 
well-dressed  man  carrying  a 
leg-o-mutton  gun  case.  In  the 
background  a  row  of  men 
stand  in  a  line  as  if  this  were  a 
British  hunt  and  the  birds  will 
be  driven  back  toward  the  line. 
Other  calendars  show  the 
durable  Winchester  94 
repeating  rifle  or  the 
Winchester  Model  12.  Or  how 
about  Remington's  1925 
calendar  showing  rainy  skies 
to  advertise  its  "wetproof" 
shells.  DuPont  was  calling  its 
powders  "explosives"  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  and  Peters 
was  touting  its  smokeless 
powder,  while  other  ads  talked 
of  "factory  loaded"  shotgun 
shells  or  peddled  "hammerless 
action  arms." 

The  Stevens  Arms  and  Tool  Company  frequently  featured  a  sporting 
woman  as  its  central  character,  arrayed  in  a  long  dress  and  jaunty  hat.  The 
Union  Metallic  Company  leaned  toward  small  children  with  oversized  guns 
in  its  early  advertisements  as  the  nation  was  passing  through  the  last  vestiges 
of  the  Victorian  era.  And  numerous  companies  took  up  the  war  effort, 
picturing  stirring  patriotic  scenes  in  both  1898  following  the  sinking  of  the 
Maine  in  Cuba  and  again  during  World  War  I.  Hercules  Powder  even  ran  a 
war  series.  In  1917,  an  excited  dog  and  master  were  headed  for  the  hunt.  In 
1918,  the  dog  was  left  dejectedly  as  his  owner  went  to  war.  But,  there  was  a 
happy  ending  in  1919,  when  once  again  the  excited  dog  greets  the  returning 
soldier.  Home  from  war,  to  live  and  hunt  again! 

As  the  1920s  rolled  around  and  the  census  bureau  decreed  that  more 
people  lived  in  cities  than  in  the  country  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
America,  the  advertisers  became  concerned  about  the  future  of  their  sport. 
Multitudes  of  calendars  and  posters  featured  father  and  son  in  the  field. 
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glow  of  warmth 
lights  a  misty  early  morning  as  a 
shorebird  hunter  fires  up  his  pipe 
in  this  work  done  by  Charles  De 
Feofor  DuPont  in  1915 . 
Edmund  H.  Osthaus  was  best 
known  for  his  many  fine  dog 
paintings  as  typified  by  this 
handsome  rendering  of  a  setter 
which  appeared  on  a  1908 
DuPont  calendar. 


dramatizing  that 
moment  when  a  boy 
begins  to  understand 
the  etiquette  of 
hunting,  its  rituals, 
rules  and  rights. 

These  pictures  have 
been  preserved  by  a 
handful  of  collectors 
nationwide  — 
probably  numbering 
less  than  100.  Their 
reasons  vary,  but 

nearly  all  eventually  mention  the  beauty  of  the  art,  the  thrill  of  seeing  a  1908 
Union  Metallic  Poster  showing  a  covey  of  quail  flying  straight  at  the  viewer. 
Or  a  1905  Peters  scene  in  which  two  dove  hunters  are  nooning.  The  morning 
has  been  successful.  The  birds  will  be  hard  to  find  for  awhile,  so  it's  time  to 
rest.  The  dogs  are  gathered  around  and  in  the  center  is  one  man  dangling  a 
dead  bird  for  a  puppy  to  sniff.  Or  just  maybe  it's  that  1909  Peters  scene  of  a 
momma  dog  and  her  pups  out  in  the  field.  She  is  on  point.  Her  children  are 
on  back  point.  That  is,  except  one,  who  can't  quite  figure  it  out. 

The  custom  died  in  the  1930s  as  companies  merged  and  the  economy 
faltered.  Printing  calendars  became  more  expensive.  But  more  significantly, 
we  as  a  nation  began  to  view  ourselves  differently.  More  sophisticated 
advertising  was  needed,  the  thinking  went.  Calendar  advertising  was  passe'. 
And  so  colorful  sporting  calendars  began  to  disappear  from  the  dusty  walls 
of  country  stores  until  no  one  pondered  the  smoothness  of  a  Winchester 
Model  12  while  picking  up  supplies  anymore.  And  14-year-olds  stopped 
taking  trips  to  fields  they'd  never  seen  with  a  pack  of  dogs  they'd  never  met.  ^ 
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ruffed  grouse  by  Ralph  Garland 


Ken  Taylor 


Bringing  'Em  Back  Alive 

Only  the  best  taxidermists  can  make  your  trophy  look  truly  lifelike. 

by  Tim  Hcrgenrader 


The  second  wood  duck  I  ever  shot  so  impressed 
me  that  my  first  reaction  was,  "Man,  I  oughta  have 
this  one  mounted . "  But  alas,  the  shot  had  damaged 
one  of  the  wings,  and  I  decided  not  to  take  it  to  a 
taxidermist. 

A  good  taxidermist  can  work  wonders  with  birds 
and  animals,  but  even  the  best  is  no  miracle  worker. 
Some  people  take  specimens  that  are  badly 
damaged  or  decomposed  to  a  taxidermist  thinking 
the  wrongs  can  be  righted.  I  imagine  some  of  those 
grotesque  specimens  we  have  all  seen  attached  to 
walls  of  old  saloons  or  country  stores  might  have 
been  irretrievable  before  the  taxidermist  ever  got 
his  hands  on  the  critter. 

Still,  other  bad  mounts  are  no  doubt  the  fault  of 
the  taxidermists.  In  the  course  of  doing  the  re- 
search for  this  story,  I  saw  such  a  specimen.  One 
was  a  big  whitetail  that  could  have  made  a  beautiful 
mount  except  the  taxidermist  had  never  done  one 
before.  Fortunately,  for  the  memory  of  that  stately 
whitetail  and  for  the  people  who  have  to  look  at  it, 
the  taxidermist  recently  got  the  mount  back  and 
will  re-do  it.  Judging  by  his  present  work,  the  deer 
will  once  again  resemble  its  original  self. 

"I  had  never  before  done  a  big  animal  but  I 
agreed  to  mount  that  deer  years  ago.  I  thought  I 
had  better  correct  my  mistake,"  says  Ralph  Gar- 
land of  Roxboro. 

Garland  is  now  one  of  the  better  taxidermists 
around.  He  still  mounts  animals  and  birds  but  per- 


haps he  is  best  known  for  his  fish.  You  walk  into  his 
house  and  the  fish  stand  out;  they  are  magnificent 
specimens.  Being  an  amateur  artist  myself,  per- 
haps I  may  have  a  more  critical  eye  than  many,  but 
whatever  the  case,  I  have  seen  very  few  fish 
mounts  that  strike  my  fancy.  The  two  smallmouth 
bass  Garland  has  in  his  basement  are  almost  worth 
jail  time  for  breaking  and  entering. 

"A  good  taxidermist  knows  the  species,  pays 
particular  attention  to  detail,  never  takes  shortcuts, 
makes  his  own  molds  and  has  the  artist's  eye  for 
symmetry,"  Garland  says. 

Garland  has  been  at  his  craft  for  23  years  and  like 
many  other  taxidermists,  he  got  into  it  simply  be- 
cause he  thought  it  might  be  interesting.  His  hobby 
has  now  become  a  full-time  job  as  an  instructor  at 
Piedmont  Technical  College  in  Roxboro.  Along  the 
way  he  has  won  innumerable  awards  and  prizes. 

An  earthy  sort.  Garland  will  readily  discuss  his 
techniques  and  methods.  He  keeps  no  secrets.  To 
an  eager  learner  his  work  looks  easy;  any  good  arti- 
san will  present  an  air  of  effortlessness  as  he  molds 
and  shapes  the  medium  into  a  particular  form.  But 
reaching  that  level  of  expertise  has  not  been  easy. 

"I  almost  pickled  my  brain  years  ago  with  the 
formaldehyde  we  used  to  use  on  our  fish  speci- 
mens," Garland  claims. 

Times  have  changed.  Borax  is  now  the  preserva- 
tive most  taxidermists  use,  leaving  the  pickling  of 
one's  brain  to  other  spirits.  To  properly  mount  a 


Man  meets  bear  meets 
airbrush.  Steve  Penczak  of 
Taxidermy  International  in 
Raleigh  puts  the  finishing 
touches  on  an  Alaskan  brown 
bear  with  his  airbrush.  The 
technique  will  replenish  the 
color  of  the  teeth  and  gums. 
The  bear  has  already  been 
mounted  and  dried,  and  will 
shortly  be  delivered  to  the 
customer.  Penczak  estimates 
that  it  took  him  3  days  to 
mount  and  finish  the  animal. 


fish  you  follow  four  basic  steps: 

—  Skin  the  specimen  by  splitting  it  along  the 
side  that  will  not  be  seen  and  removing  the 
body. 

—  Prepare  a  body  mold.  Styrofoam  is  a  good 
material. 

—  Stretch  the  skin  over  the  mold  and  let  it  dry. 
This  is  where  the  term  taxidermist  comes 
from  —  to  taxi  the  skin  around  and  over  a 
mold. 

—  Paint  the  specimen.  Most,  if  not  all,  reputable 
fish  taxidermists  use  an  air  brush  today. 

So  now  you're  ready  to  mount  that  10-pound 
largemouth  bass.  Sure  you  are.  Encyclopedia 
Americana  states  that  "the  mounting  of  large  ani- 
mals requires  years  of  study  and  more  years  of  ac- 
tual work."  The  same  is  true  of  fish  and  birds. 

"The  attention  to  detail  is  critical  in  taxidermy. 
Knowing  how  a  fish  turns  in  the  water  by  coordi- 
nated movement  of  fins  is  important.  So  is  the 
knowledge  of  color  to  obtain  depth  in  the  final 
product.  Flexibihty  and  transparency  in  the  fins  are 
extremely  important,  as  is  the  curvature  of  the 
fish's  body  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  mouth  and  gill 
cover  openings,"  Garland  explains. 

Knowing  the  anatomy  of  the  different  species  is 
also  important.  Garland  points  out  a  spot  where  a 
small  bulge  occurs  along  the  side  of  the  dorsal  fin 
on  a  largemouth  bass.  The  bulge  is  evidence  of 
muscles  attached  to  the  fin.  Without  it  a  mount 
might  seem  adequate;  but  if  the  taxidermist  over- 
looks it,  it  is  possible  other  small,  seemingly  insig- 


nificant pecularities  might  also  be  overlooked! 
Oftenhmes  it  is  the  total  of  these  small  items  thai 
separate  good  taxidermy  from  bad. 

Taxidermy  has  been  around  since  the  17th  cer 
tury  and  had  its  origins  in  the  Netherlands.  In  thi 
country,  its  roots  go  back  to  the  late  1700s  whei 
John  Scudder  was  the  proprietor  of  Gardne! 
Baker's  American  Museum  in  New  York  —  the  mu| 
seum  was  later  acquired  by  P.T.  Barnum. 

Taxidermy  was  lifted  to  equal  status  among  al 
lied  arts  by  Henry  Augustus  Ward's  Natural  Sci 
ence  Establishment  in  1861  in  Rochester,  Nev 
York.  A  new  era  in  museum  exhibitions  was  initiat 
ed  by  Ward.  Since  then,  practically  the  only  majo 
changes  have  come  in  materials. 

"The  art  remains  about  the  same,"  states  Stev( 
Penczak  of  Raleigh's  Taxidermy  International 
Penczak  prefers  to  be  called  a  taxidermist/sculptor 

Specializing  in  big  game  animals,  Penczak  ha; 
worked  on  everything  from  the  smallest  to  th( 
largest.  One  of  his  works  completely  overpower; 
you  when  you  enter  his  shop  —  a  mammoth  Afri 
can  elephant  head  10  feet  across  at  the  ears,  wit! 
tusks  almost  as  long.  He  has  also  done  a  full,  life 
size  elephant. 

A  relative  newcomer  to  the  profession,  Penczal 
has  only  been  practicing  about  10  years.  He  is  origi; 
nally  from  New  York  and  came  to  North  Caroling 
as  a  student  at  Piedmont  Technical  College. 

"The  instructor  at  that  time  didn't  know  an) 
more  about  taxidermy  than  the  students,  but  it  wa 
a  start.  We  stuck  it  out  and  learned  from  each  othe: 


Striped  bass  comes  alive 
under  skilled  hands.  Ralph 
Garland,  taxidermy  instructor 
at  Piedmont  Technical  college 
in  Roxboro,  N.C.,  applies 
colors  to  a  rockfish  with  his 
airbrush.  Piedmont  Tech  offers 
a  one-year  training  program  in 
taxidermy,  as  well  as  shorter 
courses  for  specialties  such  as 
fish,  birds  or  game  heads. 
Garland  is  also  vice  president 
of  the  newly  formed  North 
Carolina  Taxidermists' 
Association.  Its  purpose,  says 
Garland,  is  to  "help  upgrade 
the  profession  and  improve  the 
quality  of  work  of  Tarheel 
taxidermists  through  seminars 
and  the  exchange  of  ideas." 


for  that  year,"  he  says. 

Penczak  has  basically  learned  from  other  taxider- 
mists and  by  hands-on  work.  Judging  by  his  speci- 
mens and  by  his  clientel,  he  has  learned  well.  He 
says  he  has  learned  his  craft  and  anatomy  not  only 
by  practicing  his  trade,  but  by  observation  of  ani- 
mals and  birds. 

"Taxidermy  is  a  craft  in  which  there  are  no  short- 
cuts. It  is  labor  intensive-an  art  form  with  a  differ- 
ent medium,"  he  says. 

Animal  taxidermy  is  basically  the  same  as  that 
used  for  fish.  But  in  the  skinning  there  are  no  hard 
and  fast  rules.  Fish  normally  come  to  a  taxidermist 
in  the  round  but  most  animals  are  already  skinned 
and  sometimes  tanned  prior  to  the  taxidermist  get- 
ting it.  Many  a  beautiful  specimen  is  harmed  by 
improper  skinning. 

"I  would  suggest  that  anyone  who  is  going  after 
trophy  animals  talk  to  a  reputable  taxidermist,  and 


preferably  the  one  he  will  be  taking  his  animals  to,i 
before  going  on  the  trip,"  says  Penczak.  Even  the! 
hunter  who  might  kill  a  mountable  squirrel  on 
whitetail  should  also  have  some  knowledge  of 
proper  care  of  the  animal.  Skinning  is  not  only  im- 
portant but  preservation  by  salting  is  important  to 
prevent  decomposition  and  hair  slippage. " 

Penczak,  unlike  many  taxidermists,  makes  his. 
own  molds  and  therein  may  lie  the  key  to  a  good 
animal  taxidermist.  There  are  suppliers  who 
produce  molds  and  many  who  are  producing  ana- 
tomically correct  ones,  but  each  animal  is  different 
in  size  so  some  alteration  is  almost  always  neces- : 
sary.  A  taxidermist  who  makes  his  own  molds 
might  charge  more  than  one  who  buys  them  ready- 
made,  but  the  final  quality  is  usually  obvious. 

Mold  construction  is  a  lengthy  process.  A  nega- 
tive mold  is  made  of  fiberglass  and  a  positive  mold 
is  molded  from  the  negative.  The  tanned  hide  is 
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It  takes  work  to  produce  a 
prize-winner.  For  freshwater 
fish  over  10  inches,  Garland 
carves  a  body  out  of  styrofoam 
and  fits  the  skin  over  it, 
making  sure  the  fish  anatomy 
is  perfectly  arranged.  When  the 
fish  is  mounted,  he  supports 
the  fins  with  Styrofoam  (below, 
left)  to  hold  it  firm  while 
drying.  This  Fontana  Lake 
muskie  catching  crappie  (left) 
has  won  first  place  in 
competition. 


Photography  by  Ken  Taylor 


then  "taxied"  on  the  mold.  Using  thread  and  nee- 
dle the  skin  is  sewed  together.  Clay  compounds  or 
other  mixtures  are  used  to  sculpture  the  facial  fea- 
tures, and  with  some  painting  and  repair  of  dam- 
age to  the  hide  the  finished  mount  is  done. 

Sounds  simple,  but  it  isn't.  Eye  placement  and 
depth  are  important  as  is  the  position  of  the  lashes. 
The  underlying  muscles  give  texture  and  form  to 
the  face  and  body  parts  of  thin-skinned  animals 
and  must  be  sculptured  onto  the  hard,  rigid  fiber- 
glass mold  to  give  the  feel  of  a  live  creature  under 
that  skin.  Watching  Penczak  work  on  a  full  body 
mount  of  an  African  antelope,  you  wonder  how  he 
knows  the  anatomy  of  the  animal. 

"1  prefer  to  work  from  the  skeleton  of  the  particu- 
lar animal,  but  often  that  is  not  available.  Pictures 
of  the  animal  before  and  after  skinning  are  invalu- 
able in  this  case,  and  I  recommend  that  anyone 
who  bags  a  trophy  animal  take  plenty  of  pictures." 

Measurements  too  are  important.  A  shoulder 
mount  of  a  whitetail  that  originally  had  a  20-inch 
neck  suddenly  becomes  a  different  animal  with  a 
24-inch  neck. 

Of  all  taxidermy  work,  birds  are  probably  the 
most  popular,  and  perhaps  the  most  difficult.  As  in 
fish  and  animal  mounting,  quality  in  bird 
taxidermy  varies,  and  it  is  rare  to  see  an  excellent 
bird  mount  outside  of  a  museum. 

David  Gossett  of  Washington  has  that  intangible 
qualit)'  that  often  sets  one  artist  apart  from  his  con- 
temporaries. In  Gossett's  case,  it  may  be  his  appre- 
ciation for  and  knowledge  of  bird  anatomy  that 
allows  him  to  develop  new  and  exciting  poses. 

Walk  into  his  studio  and  you'll  find  plenty  of  the 


Care  Of  \bur  Trophy 


You  never  know  when  you're  going  to  bag  that  trophy  deer  or  catch  the 
largemouth  bass  of  a  lifetime.  At  the  very  best,  it's  an  unpredictable  stroke 
of  good  fortune,  and  because  of  that,  most  people  who  take  items  to  a 
taxidermist  do  so  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  In  such  cases,  there  are  some 
simple  things  you  can  do  to  make  sure  your  trophy  looks  nice  on  your  wall. 

Fish  deteriorate  rapidly.  If  you  catch  a  big  fish  and  plan  to  take  it  to  a 
taxidermist  that  day,  keep  the  fish  alive  and  wet  so  the  taxidermist  can 
match  colors  during  the  mounting  process.  In  most  cases,  you'll  have  to 
freeze  the  fish.  Wrap  it  in  freezer  paper  (  aluminum  foil  will  not  protect 
against  freezer  burn)  making  sure  the  fish  is  straight  with  the  gills  and  fins 
aligned  along  the  body.  When  the  fish  is  frozen  the  fins,  in  particular,  can 
be  easily  damaged  if  not  protected.  Don't  keep  the  specimen  in  your  freezer 
too  long  because  something  might  happen  to  it;  take  it  to  a  taxidermist  as 
soon  as  possible. 

A  handy  item  to  take  on  your  next  upland  bird  or  waterfowl  hunt,  just  in 
case  you  shoot  a  "wall  bird,"  is  cotton.  Stuffing  cotton  in  the  bird's  mouth 
and  wiping  blood  off  the  feathers  will  keep  them  in  excellent  shape.  Blood 
and  other  body  fluids  leaking  onto  the  feathers  can  be  removed  by  the 
taxidermist,  but  this  does  increase  the  time  spent  by  the  taxidermist  and 
may  result  in  higher  costs. 

Don't  carry  the  bird  by  its  neck  or  wing.  Carry  it  by  its  feet  and  carefully 
make  sure  the  feathers  aren't  askew  and  susceptible  to  damage.  Place  the 
bird  in  one  of  your  wife's  nylons,  wrap  it  securely  in  freezer  paper  and  place 
it  in  the  freezer.  It  is  also  wise  to  tell  everyone  in  the  household  the  bird  is  in 
the  freezer  and  admonish  them  to  be  careful  with  it. 

For  a  shoulder  or  head  mount,  skin  the  animal  taking  precautions  not  to 
damage  the  cape.  Take  neck  measurements  and  photos  if  possible!  If  a 
cooler  or  freezer  is  not  readily  accessible,  completely  cover  the  raw  side  of 
the  hide  with  salt  and  pepper.  Cheesecloth  will  also  help  protect  the  hide. 

You  should  also  heavily  salt  and  pepper  the  eyes  and  mouth.  The  pepper 
will  keep  insects  away  and  the  salt  will  prevent  slippage  of  the  hair.  The 
head  and  hide  can  be  kept  in  a  cooler  for  an  extended  period  of  time,  but  as 
in  the  case  with  other  species,  the  best  bet  is  to  get  the  animal  to  a  taxider- 
mist as  soon  as  possible. 

Common  sense  will  go  a  long  way  in  taking  proper  care  of  a  trophy.  One 
general  rule  to  keep  in  mind  is  the  longer  you  keep  the  specimen,  the  more 
chance  something  will  happen  to  it,  like  freezer  burn  or  handling  damage. 
If  you  plan  to  ship  the  critter  call  the  taxidermist  and  get  his  advice,  and 
don't  ship  it  on  a  weekend  or  during  a  holiday.  And  if,  by  chance,  you  know 
in  advance  you'll  be  bringing  in  a  trophy,  contact  the  taxidermist  in  advance 
and  ask  for  his  advice.  After  all,  if  s  tough  finding  a  cooler  big  enough  to 
hold  a  blue  marhn. 
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Stylish  mallards  preen 
beside  a  river.  David  Gossett 
of  Washington,  N.C., 
mounted  these  ducks  in  two 
natural  preening  positions. 
After  mounting,  Gossett  uses 
clips  (below)  to  hold  wood  duck 
feathers  in  place  until  they  dry, 
generally  in  about  two  weeks. 
When  the  bird  is  dried,  clips 
are  removed. 
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Photography  By  Tim  Hergenradei 


Taxidermy:  Getting  Started 


So  you  want  to  become  a  taxidermist.  Taxidermy  is  experiencing  a  renais- 
sance of  sorts  in  the  United  States  and  even  w^ith  the  declining  number  of 
hunters,  the  demand  for  good  taxidermists  continues  to  increase. 

One  way  to  get  a  good  start  is  to  take  special  courses.  For  example,  in 
North  Carolina,  Piedmont  Technical  College  has  a  one-year  course  in 
taxidermy.  Under  new  leadership  the  school  is  turning  out  well-trained 
taxidermists.  The  Northwestern  School  of  Taxidermy  in  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
offers  correspondence  courses  that  can  be  used  as  a  stepping  stone  in 
taxidermy. 

There  are  also  books  available  including  one  from  Jonas  Brothers  in  Den- 
ver, Colorado.  Ralph  Garland  describes  these  correspondence  courses  as 
"very,  very  good,  but  highly  technical."  People  must  be  familiar  with  anat- 
omy to  understand  these  technical  manuals.  Many  libraries  also  contain 
books  on  the  subject,  but  most  range  from  ancient  to  merely  antiquated. 

It  is  almost  a  consensus  among  taxidermists,  however,  that  the  best 
method  for  learning  the  trade  is  to  watch  a  good  taxidermist  in  action. 
Observation  is  invaluable  and  one  can  learn  something  even  from  the  worst 
teacher.  The  next  step  is  to  get  your  hands  on  specimens  and  begin  practic- 
ing what  you  have  learned.  Don't  begin  with  the  most  difficult.  Steve 
Penczak  recommends  practicing  on  pigeons  or  chickens,  mostly  because 
they  are  readily  available  to  most  people. 

"Before  you  begin,  get  pictures  of  the  bird,  preferably  alive,  then  take 
several  shots  after  the  bird  has  been  killed,"  Penczak  advises. 

If  you  are  determined  to  start  on  an  animal,  pictures  are  again  invaluable 
as  are  measurements.  Don't  forget  to  take  a  portrait  for  later  reference  to 
compare  your  final  product  with  the  original. 

There  is  a  relatively  new  technique  in  taxidermy  called  freeze-drying,  but 
for  general  taxidermy  use  it  has  little  application.  First,  it  is  not  always 
suitable  for  larger  birds  and  animals  and  second,  because  of  the  methods 
used,  there  are  few  facilities  available  outside  of  museums.  Finally,  the 
process  is  expensive.  Also,  in  damp  climates,  freeze-dried  mounts  are  not 
especially  durable. 

After  you  are  finished  with  your  first  pigeon  or  chicken  and  the  laughter 
subsides,  take  your  pride  and  the  bird  back  to  the  workbench.  Take  it  apart, 
and  try  again  and  again  and  again. 

Your  best  bet  is  to  start  with  traditional  methods  —  preferably  with  the 
help  of  an  experienced  taxidermist. 


traditional  wall  mounts,  but  you'll  also  find  a  pair 
of  preening  mallards  that  are  extraordinary,  as  well 
as  black  ducks  jumping  from  the  water  and  other 
unusual,  but  natural,  poses. 

"I  learned  by  watching  and  working  with  an- 
other taxidermist,"  says  Gossett.  "From  there  I  just 
started  mounting  birds,  taking  them  apart  and  re- 
doing them.  Being  an  avid  duck  hunter  I've  always 
studied  them  and  have  acquired  a  special  feeling 
for  the  birds." 

After  10  years  of  working,  he  is  becoming  well  I 
known.  I  first  saw  his  work  at  the  Commission's 
State  Fair  exhibit  two  years  ago.  His  clientele  now 
ranges  far  and  wide  —  another  indication  of  qual- 
ity. Like  many  others,  Gossett  makes  taxidermy 
look  easy.  I  spent  about  four  hours  with  him  one 
Sunday  morning  watching  him  "stuff"  a  wood 
duck.  By  the  way,  taxidermists  prefer  to  call  their 
work  "mounting"  a  bird  rather  than  "stuffing"  it. 

The  tedious  part  in  bird  taxidermy  is  the  skin- 
ning process.  Waterfowl  especially  have  heavy  lay- 
ers of  fat  which  makes  the  tender  skin  tear  easily. 
An  incision  is  made  down  the  breast  of  the  bird  and 
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Taxidermists  need  surgical 
skills.  Gossett  makes  two 
incisions  in  the  bird's  skin,  one 
at  the  skull  and  another  in  the 
stomach.  When  the  skin  is 
fitted  over  its  form,  he  stitches 
up  the  incisions  (left).  Fox 
squirrel  (below)  was  mounted 
by  Ralph  Garland. 

Ken  Taylor 


from  there  the  taxidermist  proceeds  to  remove  the 
skin  from  the  body  while  applying  borax  to  dry  and 
preserve  the  skin.  The  legs  are  pulled  back  through 
the  skin  and  clipped  off  on  the  inside  at  the  knee. 
The  wings  are  similarly  clipped  off.  The  head  is  left 
on  and  the  skin  removed  up  to  the  base  of  the  bill. 
Then  the  neck  is  clipped  off  from  the  base  of  the 
head  and  the  skinning  process  is  completed. 

"The  heavy  fat  layer  on  waterfowl  must  be 
scraped  from  the  skin  or  in  time  it  will  penetrate  the 
mount.  Also,  the  oil  glands  that  the  birds  use  for 
preening  must  be  removed  or  this  oil  too  will  even- 
tually ruin  the  mount." 

Gossett,  like  Garland  and  Penczak,  makes  his 
own  body  molds.  Using  excelsior  and  string,  he 
fashions  the  correct  size  body  and  neck. 

"You  can  buy  body  molds,  but  more  often  than 
not  one  size  body  is  used  for  mallards  and  gadwalls 
and  others.  These  birds  simply  are  not  all  the  same 
size,"  Gossett  says. 

Sturdy  wires  are  used  to  replace  the  leg  and  wing 
bone  connection  to  the  body.  By  bending  these 
wires,  poses  can  be  varied.  Poses  are  Gossett's 


strong  suit  although  the  rest  of  his  work  is  also 
excellent.  He  creates  dynamic  positions,  giving  the 
feel  of  movement  and  grace  that  all  birds  have. 

When  the  bird  is  placed  in  its  correct  position, 
clips  are  used  to  arrange  the  wing  and  tail  feathers. 
A  lot  of  hand-preening  arranges  the  body  and 
shoulder  feathers,  and  oil  or  acrylic  paints  are  used 
to  restore  the  color  to  the  feet  and  bill.  After  the  bird 
dries,  the  extraneous  wires  and  chps  are  removed. 

All  three  taxidermists  agree  that  symmetry  is 
critically  important  in  their  work.  Equally  impor- 
tant is  detail,  something  that  comes  from  working 
closely  with  the  birds,  animals  or  fish  for  years.  The 
three  also  agree  that  for  one  to  learn  the  art  of 
taxidermy,  there  are  no  shortcuts  to  long  hours  of 
work  and  study.  As  with  any  art  form,  schools  can 
teach  the  basics,  but  it  might  be  the  500th  painting 
or  the  200th  mount  before  the  artist's  work  can  be 
called  acceptable.  ^ 
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Other  Skiifig 

Cross-country  skiing  nmy  sormday  he  nuyre  popidar  than 
downhill  skiing,  and  for  niany  good  reasons. 


Jt  was  one  of  those  rare  bluebird  days  in 
late  February  —  almost  shirt  sleeve 
weather  with  a  sky  so  blue  and  clear  it 
seemed  it  might  crack.  The  rugged  ridges  of 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  marched  in 
waves  to  the  horizons,  fading  into  the  Pied- 
mont of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  A 
swish  of  skis  sounded  from  above,  and  a 
bearded  backpacker  —  dapper  in  sun- 
glasses, a  crimson  chamois  shirt,  and  blue 
gaiters  —  came  into  view.  He  grinned  and 
gave  us  a  thumb's-up  signal  as  he  slid  by;  all 
was  right  with  the  world.  Below,  we  heard 
laughter  as  a  family  skied  up  the  slope. 

Mike  Zetts,  a  radio  officer  with  the  Wild- 
life Commission  in  Raleigh,  and  I  were 
standing  on  top  of  Clingman's  Dome  on 
that  warm  February  day  last  winter.  Mike 
had  become  an  enthusiastic  cross-country 
skier  when  he  was  first  stationed  in 
Franklin,  a  small  town  in  nearby  Macon 
County.  In  the  mid-seventies,  it  was  a 
lonely  calling  to  be  an  avid  cross-country 
skier  in  North  CaroHna.  However,  Mike 
rioted  that  "times  had  changed"  as  we 
watched  the  parade  of  skiers  come  up  the 
road,  and  added  that  the  sport  "seemed  to 
have  caught  on." 

Indeed,  it  had.  But  that  still  didn't  pre- 
pare us  for  what  we  saw  the  following  day 
—  50  cars  parked  at  Soco  Gap  on  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  near  Cherokee,  and  several 
hundred  people  skiing  nearby. 

"On  a  weekend  when  there's  good  snow, 
there  are  probably  several  thousand  people 
cross-country  skiing  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  in  North  Carolina,"  said  Howard 
Parr,  chief  ranger  for  the  Parkway  in  North 
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Carolina.  "We're  delighted  to  have  people 
use  the  Parkway  in  winter,  and  we  encour- 
age it  by  blocking  off  portions  of  the  Park- 
way for  skiing  when  there  is  good  snow.  Of 
course,  all  of  this  interest  in  cross-country 
skiing  has  cropped  up  only  in  the  past  few 
years.  Five  years  ago,  the  only  skiers  we 
saw  were  people  who  had  lived  out  West  or 
up  North,  and  were  desperate  to  ski.  Be- 
lieve me,  they  were  a  rare  breed." 

They're  rare  no  longer,  for  the  cross- 
country ski  boom  that  has  swept  through 
the  ski  belt  has  finally  reached  the  South. 
Changes  in  hfestyles  and  attitudes  made 
this  inevitable;  people  are  now  more  in- 
terested in  health,  energy  conservation  and 
the  environment.  Cross-country  skiing 
meets  all  three  needs  —  it  offers  vigorous 
exercise,  can  be  done  anywhere  there  is 
snow,  and  doesn't  require  that  mountains 
be  razed  for  ski  slopes,  lifts,  and  accom- 
panying condominiums. 

"^here  are  several  differences  between 
cross-country  skiing,  often  called  ski 
touring,  and  downhill  skiing.  The  main  dif- 
ference is  that  cross-country  skiers  can  uti- 
lize any  terrain  —  and  can  even  ski  uphill  — 
while  downhill  skiers  are  limited  to  ski 
slopes.  Special  equipment  makes  this  ver- 
satility possible.  For  example,  cross- 
country skiers  use  skies  with  special  waxes 
—  or  specially  textured  bases  —  that  grip 
the  snow  when  the  ski  is  set,  allowing  the 
skier  to  climb  moderate  slopes.  Yet,  when 
pressure  is  reduced  the  ski  will  "glide,"  al- 
lowing the  skier  to  swing  into  a  ground- 
devouring  stride  that  gobbles  up  hills,  level 


stretches,  and  downhill  runs.  Also,  only 
the  toe  of  the  cross-country  boot  —  which 
resembles  a  running  shoe  —  is  attached  to 
the  ski.  This  allows  the  freedom  of  move- 
ment that  is  essential  to  a  good  stride.  In 
contrast,  downhill  skiers  are  firmly 
clamped  to  their  skis  in  inflexible  boots 
which  allow  almost  no  movement,  but  let 
the  skier  make  tight  turns  on  fast  downhill 
runs.  About  the  only  country  that  a  down- 
hill skier  can  cover,  however,  is  a  shuffle 
from  the  lodge  to  the  lift  line. 

Simple  economics  also  contributed  to  the 
boom  in  cross-country  skiing.  Downhill  ski- 
ing has  always  been  an  expensive  sport, 
and  during  the  1970s  many  skiers  became 
disillusioned  with  crowded  ski  slopes  and 
lift  tickets  that  topped  $20  a  day  at  some  of 
the  bigger  resorts.  However,  the  capper 
was  the  price  of  equipment  —  being  outfit- 
ted with  a  good  pair  of  downhill  skis,  boots, 
bindings,  poles  and  the  fashionable  ski 
duds  now  in  vogue  can  approach  four  fig- 
ures. Compare  that  to  a  complete  cross- 
country ski  outfit  for  less  than  $150  —  a 
one-time  investment  —  and  no  lift  tickets. 

C^ross-country  skiers  need  only  three 
>^pieces  of  equipment  —  skis  with  bind- 
ings, ski  poles,  and  boots.  All  of  these  can 
be  ordered  through  the  mail  —  often  in 
packages  at  considerable  savings  —  or  can 
be  rented  or  bought  at  local  ski  shops  and 
outdoor  stores. 

The  choice  of  skis  is  critical,  and  the  first 
decision  is  to  choose  waxless  or  waxable 
models.  Waxable  skis  need  to  be  waxed  be- 
fore every  trip,  and  about  a  dozen  different 
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It's  a  cold  sport,  but  it  is  surprising  how  quickly  a  cross-country 
skier  (right)  can  become  overheated  on  the  trail.  It's  best  to  wear 
several  layers  of  clothes,  and  jackets  and  vests  that  can  be  opened  for 
ventilation  are  better  than  heavy  pullover  garments .  Soco  Gap  on  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  (below)  is  a  popular  spot  for  ski  touring  near  the 
Smokies.  However,  good  skiing  is  found  at  high-elei'ation  areas 
throughout  the  length  of  the  Parkway  and  on  nearby  national  forests. 
Hard  cross-country  skiing  (opposite  page)  places  more  demands  on 
the  cardio-vascular  system  than  any  other  sport,  so  it's  best  to  take  it 
easy.  Be  sure  to  stop  for  frequent  rest  breaks  and  snacks  before  you  get 
tired  —  the  combination  of  hard  exercise  and  cold  temperatures  can 
quickly  lead  to  exhaustion. 


waxes  are  used  varying  from  hard  waxes  for 
powder  snow  to  soft  klister  waxes  —  the 
stickiest  substances  known  to  Man  —  for 
soft  corn  snow.  These  waxes  offer  the  grip 
that  is  needed  to  get  a  good  "kick"  on  flat 
and  uphill  stretches.  Slicker  waxes  are  ap- 
plied to  the  heads  and  tails  of  the  skis  to  get 
a  faster  glide.  Selecting  and  applying  the 
right  combination  of  waxes  can  be  tricky  — 
it's  a  lot  like  picking  the  right  trout  fly  — 
and  no  conditions  are  harder  to  wax  for 
than  those  usually  found  in  North  Carolina. 

"Varying  snow  conditions  make  waxing 
tough  here,"  Mike  told  me  at  Soco  Gap  as 
we  scraped  an  inch  of  ice  off  the  bottoms  of 
our  skis,  while  friends  with  waxless  skis 
climbed  the  hill  with  ease.  "Since  the 
weather  is  usually  warm,  you're  skiing  on 
ice  in  the  shade  and  soft,  wet  snow  in  the 
open.  That  makes  waxing  very  difficult." 

Which  is  why  waxless  skis  have  become 
so  popular,  and  are  the  best  choice  for  the 
South.  These  skis  have  specially  textured 
synthetic  bases  —  often  in  a  fish-scale  pat- 
tern —  that  grip  the  snow  under  pressure 
but  still  glide  reasonably  well.  These  skis 
will  never  be  as  fast  as  a  properly  waxed  ski 
—  the  key  word  is  properly  —  but  they  per- 
form reasonably  well  under  most  condi- 
tions. An  added  advantage  is  that  they 
don't  leave  the  skier,  his  vehicle,  and  pos- 
sessions coated  with  a  sticky  layer  of  klister. 
In  fact,  many  serious  cross-country  skiers  in 
the  North  and  West  own  a  waxless  set  of 
skis  for  fall  and  spring  skiing,  and  a  waxable 
pair  for  the  cold  heart  of  winter  when  snow 
conditions  are  uniform. 

Different  models  of  skis  are  also  availa- 


ble, ranging  from  slender  racing  skis  to  rug- 
ged mountaineering  skis.  The  best 
all-round  choice  is  light  touring  skis,  which 
are  durable,  stable,  and  strong  enough  to  be 
used  for  light  backpacking  trips.  In  con- 
trast, racing  skis  are  expensive,  difficult  to 
use,  and  easily  broken.  In  fact,  racers  often 
break  several  pairs  per  season  skiing  on 
specially  prepared  tracks.  Mountaineering 
skis  are  wider  than  touring  skis  and  are  very 
strong,  but  are  also  very  heavy.  Unless  you 
plan  to  do  a  lot  of  heavy  winter  backpack- 
ing, they  aren't  necessary. 

Boots  come  in  two  styles  —  high-cut  and 
low-cut.  The  low-cut  models  are  less  expen- 
sive, but  snow  easily  slips  inside  them.  The 
high-cut  models  are  warmer,  drier,  and 
more  expensive.  Either  style,  however, 
works  fine.  Also,  a  set  of  poles  is  a  must, 
and  make  sure  they're  specifically  made  for 
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cross-country  skiing.  Bamboo  poles  are  the 
least  expensive,  while  fiberglass  poles  cost 
more  but  are  stronger. 

1^  inding  a  place  to  ski  in  North  Carolina  is 
no  problem  as  long  as  there  is  snow. 
The  most  popular  area  is  probably  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway.  At  the  southern  end  of  the 
Parkway,  the  areas  around  Soco  Gap  and 
the  stretch  beginning  at  Maggie  Valley  run- 
ning south  to  Oconaluftee  offer  fine  skiing. 
Further  north,  there  is  good  skiing  from 
Oteen  to  Craggy  Gardens,  near  Mount  Mit- 
chell, Mt.  Pisgah,  and  Boone. 

"One  of  the  best  places  to  ski  on  the  Park- 
way is  the  Moses  Cone  area  near  Boone," 
said  Parr.  "This  area  was  once  the  estate  of 
Moses  Cone,  who  was  a  wealthy  industrial- 
ist, and  includes  over  15  miles  of  carriage 
trails  which  are  excellent  for  skiing.  The 
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scenery  is  also  beautiful.  It's  not  unusual  to 
have  400  to  500  people  skiing  there  on  a 
weekend,  but  since  people  are  spread  out, 
that  doesn't  spoil  the  area." 

Good  skiing  is  also  found  on  nearby  na- 
tional forests  and  private  lands.  In  fact,  the 
most  important  step  to  finding  good  skiing 
is  to  take  advantage  of  snow  falls  as  soon  as 
possible.  Two  winters  ago,  Mike  and  I  had  a 
fine  outing  when  a  blizzard  dumped  14 
inches  of  snow  on  Raleigh.  We  were  skiing 
before  the  storm  began  to  die,  and  even  by 
the  next  morning  the  snow  was  too  sloppy 
for  good  skiing. 

Cross-country  skiing  is  not  difficult  —  if 
you  can  put  one  foot  in  front  of  the  other, 
you  can  shuffle  along  a  ski  trail.  Developing 
a  good  stride,  however,  takes  time.  One  or 
two  lessons  will  help,  and  it's  important  to 
practice  until  you  develop  good  rhythm  — 
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speed  will  come  later. 

Those  who  love  the  good  life  will  also  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  they  can  indulge  two 
minor  vices  —  loafing  and  gluttony  —  with 
clear  consciences  when  they  ski.  Since  ski 
touring  is  very  hard  exercise,  people  should 
rest  often.  The  combination  of  cold  and 
hard  exercise  can  lead  to  exhaustion 
quickly,  so  it's  important  to  stop  for  rest 
breaks  before  you  get  tired.  And,  since 
you're  burning  up  all  those  calories,  it's 
okay  to  shovel  a  few  back  in.  Small,  fre- 
quent snacks  are  better  than  big  meals,  and 
high-energy  items  —  like  candy  and 
Granola  bars,  bananas,  dried  fruits  and 
nuts,  cheeses,  and  other  goodies  —  are  all 
favorites.  Hot  drinks  also  warm  the  soul, 
and  soup  is  always  good.  However,  one  of 
the  cheapest  options  is  to  pour  hot,  liquid 
jello  into  a  thermos  —  it's  better  than  it 


sounds.  Hot  tea  or  cider  laced  with  honey 
and  lemon  juice  are  also  winners. 

]\  Tew-comers  to  ski-touring  should  pre- 
^  ^  pare  for  a  workout.  Arms  and  shoul- 
ders are  used  for  poling,  and  the  legs  and 
back  power  the  stride.  In  short,  most  of  the 
muscles  of  the  body  are  used,  and  you'll 
hear  from  all  of  them  the  day  after  your  first 
outing.  Some  of  the  aches  and  pains  may  be 
minimized  by  performing  stretching  exer- 
cises before  a  trip,  and  the  best  advice  is 
"don't  overdo  it."  Also,  bicycling  and  run- 
ning are  excellent  ways  to  prepare  for  cross- 
country skiing. 

Another  must  for  most  first-time  skiers  is 
a  physical  examination.  Serious  cross- 
country skiing  places  more  demands  on  the 
cardio-vascular  system  than  any  other 
sport,  so  once  again,  take  it  easy.  However, 
it  is  still  excellent  exercise  at  a  slow  pace, 
and  many  people  are  able  to  cross-country 
ski  into  their  seventies  and  eighties.  Also, 
since  the  bindings  and  boots  are  flexible, 
the  sport  is  nearly  free  of  injuries. 

The  cross-country  boom  is  expected  to 
continue,  and  it's  fitting  that  skiing  has  fi- 
nally come  full-circle.  In  fact,  the  first  skiers 
were  Scandanavian  hunters  —  cave  paint- 
ings that  are  5,000  years  old  show  men  on 
cross-country  skis  hunting  caribou.  No 
doubt,  these  men  also  occasionally  fol- 
lowed a  rabbit  track  through  the  woods  on  a 
sunny  day  out  of  idle  curiosity.  Today,  we 
are  once  again  discovering  the  quiet  plea- 
sures that  these  men  knew  —  silent  skis  in  a 
silent  winter  world, 
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Icy  bridges  and  other 
obstacles  (opposite  page) 
pose  a  hazard  to  skiers,  and 
it's  best  to  take  the  skis  off 
and  walk  when  in  doubt. 
Skis  often  need  to  be  waxed 
(far  left)  several  times  a  day 
as  snow  conditions  change. 
Ski  waxes  (above)  are  color 
coded  for  different  snow 
conditions.  Selecting  the 
right  combination  of  waxes 
can  be  tricky.  Flexible  boots 
(left)  that  are  attached  to  the 
ski  only  at  the  toe  allow  the 
freedom  of  movement  that  is 
essential. 
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I  ips  tiw  J  m  lour 


Q.  Where  can  I  cross-country  ski  in  North  Carolina? 
A.  Anywhere  there  is  snow.  Generally,  the  high  elevation  areas 
—  those  over  4,000  feet  —  are  consistently  the  best  bet.  The  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway,  which  is  closed  to  vehicular  traffic  during  the 
winter,  offers  excellent  skiing,  and  the  Clingman's  Dome  Road 
in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  features  some 
spectacular  overlooks.  Also,  don't  pass  up  old  logging  roads, 
golf  courses,  hiking  trails,  woods  and  your  backyard. 

Q.  What  equipment  do  I  need,  and  how  much  does  it  cost? 
A.  A  complete  outfit  for  cross-country  skiing  —  which  includes 
skis,  boots,  poles  and  bindings  —  can  be  ordered  for  less  than 
$150  from  several  mail-order  firms.  Also,  this  equipment  can  be 
bought  or  rented  at  many  outdoor  and  ski  shops  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Q.  How  long  should  skis  and  poles  be? 

A.  Cross-country  skis  are  longer  than  downhill  skis.  When  you 
extend  your  arm  straight  over  your  head  from  a  standing  posi- 
tion, the  tips  of  your  skis  should  reach  your  wrists.  Poles  should 
reach  from  the  floor  to  your  armpits. 

Q.  Should  I  buy  waxless  or  waxable  skis? 

A.  A  very  good  question.  For  most  people  in  the  South,  waxless 
skis  —  which  feature  specially  textured  bottoms  that  grip  the 
snow  —  are  the  best  bet  because  fluctuating  temperatures  often 


make  it  difficult  or  downright  impossible  to  choose  the  proper 
wax  for  the  wide  variety  of  snow  conditions  generally  found  in 
North  Carolina.  Also,  waxless  skis  have  improved  considerably 
in  the  past  few  years. 

However,  properly  waxed  skis  will  almost  always  out-perform 
waxless  skis.  Cross-country  ski  racers  spend  hours  waxing  their 
skis  before  races,  and  the  exact  combinations  of  waxes  used  for 
special  snow  conditions  are  jealously  guarded  secrets.  In  fact, 
proper  waxing  is  as  important  to  the  racer  as  stamina  and  good 
technique. 

Q.  What  should  I  wear  for  cross-country  skiing? 
A.  Fortunately,  cross-country  skiing  hasn't  turned  into  the  fash- 
ion show  that  prevails  in  downhill  skiing,  and  most  of  the  clothes 
you  need  are  probably  in  your  closet.  First,  avoid  bundling  up 
like  Nanook  of  the  North.  Cross-country  skiing  is  very  strenu- 
ous, so  it's  best  to  wear  several  layers  of  medium-weight  cloth- 
ing. I  usually  wear  a  chamois  shirt  and  vest  that  can  be  opened  or 
closed  as  I  ski.  When  you  stop  you  will  quickly  cool  off,  so  it's 
important  to  carry  along  a  jacket  for  rest  stops.  A  light  wool  hat 
will  keep  your  head  warm,  and  a  pair  of  jeans  or  wool  pants  are 
fine  for  your  legs.  Longjohns  aren't  needed  because  your  legs  are 
constantly  moving.  One  pair  of  wool  socks  will  keep  your  feet 
warm,  and  a  pair  of  gaiters,  which  look  like  old-fashioned  spats, 
help  keep  snow  out  of  your  boots.  ^ 
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Any  durn  fool  can  buy  a  second  bird  dog,  but  it  takes 
a  clever  man  to  convince  his  wife  he  needs  one. 


Bracing  Her  Up 
For  A  Bracemate 


by  Joel  Vance    paintings  by  Bill  Ballard 


There's  really  nothing  to  acquiring  a 
good  bird  dog.  All  you  need  is  a  whip  and 
a  chair. 

That  takes  care  of  your  wife.  Now,  about 
the  dog.  .  .  . 

I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  wives  are 
antidog,  especially  bird  dog.  I  mean  to 
state  it  as  fact.  Perhaps  it  is  the  talent  of 
any  bird  dog  to  generate  waste  in 
incredible  quantity  that  puts  a  wife  off.  A 
bird  dog  spends  most  of  his  non-hunting 
moments  either  on  three  legs  or  otherwise 
decreasing  his  body  weight. 

So,  when  I  approached  my  wife  on  the 
subject  of  finding  a  bracemate  for  our 
Brittany  ("our"  being  mine,  especially 
when  he  throws  up  a  bale  of  fescue  on  the 
rec  room  rug),  it  was  as  if  I  had  suggested 
stocking  the  baby  bath  with  barracuda 
fingerlings. 

"But  Marty  dear,"  I  explained 
reasonably,  "a  brace  of  Brittanies  is  classic 


—  as  vital  as  a  team  of  horses,  a  pair  of 
aces  ..." 

"Well,  brace  yourself,  buster,"  she 
interrupted,  sounding  remarkably  like 
Edward  G.  Robinson.  "Just  make  sure 
your  Brittany  is  delivered  in  the  front  seat 
of  my  new  Porsche  911."  I  laughed  as  if  it 
were  a  joke  —  but  no  one  else  was 
laughing.  Since  the  bank  and  I  already  are 
cooperating  none  too  smoothly  in  the 
purchase  of  a  small,  cheap  truck,  both  the 
Porsche  and  the  second  Brittany  appeared 
about  as  likely  as  my  replacing  Paul 
Newman  as  the  sex  symbol  of  the  hot  flash 
set.  No  doubt  Marty  remembered  the 
trauma  we  all  went  through  while  I  trained 
the  first  one,  for  I  was  prone  to  explain  to 
her  (and  much  of  the  neighborhood)  that 
my  doggie  wouldn't  do  what  I  wanted 
because  he  had  a  brain  of  persimmon 


wood.  And  I  suppose  I  ought  to  wonder  if 
it  was  only  coincidence  that  I  named  him 
Chip  because  he  was  a  flake  off  the  old 
block.  Of  course,  I  would  never  wonder 
something  like  that  out  loud. 

At  any  rate.  Chip  is  the  reason  my  wife 
is  so  adamant  about  that  second  dog.  For 
example,  though  generations  of  expert 
breeders  have  genetically  groomed  Chip  to 
smell  and  point  naught  but  game  birds,  yet 
he  is  stretched  beyond  the  breaking  point 
by  the  gaily  bounding  bunny  or  the 
flickering  saucy  tail  of  a  fleeing  fox 
squirrel.  He  can  no  more  resist  the  lure  of 
that  chase  than  I  can  resist  the  occasional 
two  ounces  of  Scottish  dew,  tempered 
with  spring  water  from  peaty  bogs. 
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"Though  groomed  to  smell  and  point  naught  hut  game  birds,  Chip  is  stretched  beyond  the 
breaking  point  by  the  gaily  bounding  bunny  or  the  flickering  saucy  tail  of  a  squirrel." 


I  thought  maybe  subliminal  suggestion 
would  work  on  Chip,  so  I  whispered  in  his 
ear  as  he  dreamed  and  twitched  through 
some  ancient  chase,  saying,  "No,  sweet 
doggie.  No!"  But  the  next  real  bunny 
is  just  as  tempting  as  the  last. 

And  yet  I  know  that  he  knows  he  is 
wrong.  Not  only  does  he  know  it,  but  he 
knows  just  how  far  he  can  push  me.  This  is 
reasoning  and  Chip  does  it  better  than 
most  people  I  know.  A  bird  dog  doing 


something  he  really  likes  (such  as  foraging 
in  the  neighbor's  toppled  trash  can) 
becomes  as  deaf  as  the  elderly  Thomas 
Edison.  The  same  dog,  however,  can  hear 
the  scrape  of  a  food  dish  at  distances  so 
great  the  Postal  Service  would  need  air 
mail  to  reach  it. 

Such  deviousness  is  a  product  of 
reasoning.  The  dog  is  saying  to  himself,  "If 
I  pretend  to  be  hearing-impaired,  that  man 
over  there,  the  one  shouting  and  turning 
red  in  the  face,  will  feel  sorry  for  me  and 
won't  come  over  here  and  grab  me  by  the 
lips  and  shout  into  my  eyes,  the  way  he 


does  when  he  catches  me  red-pawed, 
doing  something  bad." 

Dogs  are  eternally  optimistic  and  it 
always  comes  as  a  shock  to  them  when  the 
man  does  scream  into  his  eyes,  hearing 
problem  or  no  hearing  problem. 

Screaming  epitomizes  one  school  of  dog 
discipline.  A  second  school  maintains  you 
never  get  mad  at  the  dog  —  that  your 
manner  should  be  controlled,  icy,  totally 
in-command.  And  the  dog  is  supposed  to 
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recognize  this  as  human  superiority.  The 
first  school  (mine)  believes  you  should  let 
'em  know  you're  mad.  Roar,  bellow, 
screech  like  a  fishwife.  Yell,  holler,  cuss 
and  otherwise  act  noticeable.  Throw  the 
fear  of  God  into  the  dog.  You  are  God  to 
him.  Dog  lovers  are  fond  of  pointing  out 
that  "dog"  is  "God"  spelled  backward.  I 
don't  know  what  that  proves.  "Cat  spelled 
backward  is  "tac,"  while  "mule"  is 
"elum,"  and  "frog"  is  "gorf."  Big  deal. 

I  did  try  the  reasoned  approach  with 
Chip,  pointing  out  quietly  that  if 
misbehavior  continued,  I  was  likely  to  rip 
him  apart  like  Vasily  Alexiev  eating  a 
chicken.  I  tried  injecting  humor  into  the 
lecture,  seasoning  my  stern  tone  with 
kindness:  "Golly,  puppy,"  I  would  say, 
crinkling  my  benevolent,  cherubic  and 
utterly  winning  face  in  a  smile  that  would 
have  charmed  gargoyles  off  the  cornices  of 
old  public  buildings,  "We  seem  to  have  a 
little  misunderstanding  here.  You  see 


those  birds  disappearing  over  the  horizon? 
Well,  puppy  sweet,  we're  here  to  hunt 
them  and  when  you  try  to  jump  on  them, 
the  way  you  did,  it  makes  them  fly  away 
and  I  don't  get  to  shoot  and  miss  them  the 
way  1  would  if  I  were  closer." 

And  the  dog  and  1  have  a  good  chuckle 
and  move  on  to  the  next  covey.  He  has  the 
last  laugh,  though,  for  he  gets  to  hear  the 
funny  lecture  each  time  he  busts  a  covey 
and  still  has  the  pleasure  of  doing  it .  .  . 
until  I  lose  faith  in  the  reasoned  approach 
and  grab  him  by  the  cheeks  and  yell  in  his 
eyes. 

I  can't  claim  to  be  any  great  shakes  as  a 
dog  trainer  and  often  I  saw  my  wife  at  the 
window  as  1  ranted  at  Chip,  shaking  her 
head  and,  perhaps,  making  cryptic  notes 
in  a  small  notebook.  I  think  Marty  made 
her  stand  when  I  tried  to  teach  Chip  hand 
signals.  It  was  a  time  to  send  the  neighbors 
behind  drawn  drapes,  fearful  hands 
poised  to  dial  411  for  the  nut  squad. 

I'd  read  you  must  be  forceful  and 
dramatic  with  your  indications  of 


direction.  You  should,  the  experts  opined, 
bound  in  the  direction  you  want  the  dog  to 
go,  flinging  your  arm  vigorously.  Watch 
someone  do  this  sometime.  Here  is  an 
apparently  normal,  rational  person  who 
suddenly  leaps  sideways  in  great  bounds, 
like  a  jaguar  with  a  faulty  tracking  system, 
throwing  his  arm  as  if  trying  to  shake  loose 
a  clinging  rattlesnake. 

It  is  not  a  picture  to  inspire  confidence 
and  I  did  notice  Marty  writing  more  notes 
in  her  little  book.  I  also  developed  a  case  of 
dog  trainer's  elbow,  plus  some  colorful 
contusions  from  when  I  fell  over  the  grape 
arbor  as  I  watched  the  dog  watch  me  — 
watch  me  with  confusion  and  the  same 
kind  of  apprehension  I  would  have 
showed  him  had  he  suddenly  begun  to 
foam  at  the  mouth. 

Still,  I  keep  telling  Marty,  with  all  the 
problems,  the  heartache,  there  are  joys  to 
dog  owning.  A  bird  dog  is  not  all  waste 
matter  and  misbehavior.  No,  he's  far  more 
than  that.  Permit  me  to  dally  a  moment 
and  explain. 

A  bird  dog  is  two  amber  eyes  that  watch 
with  anxious  hope  while  you  case  the  old 


"I  tried  the  reasoned  approach  with  Chip,  pointing  out  quietly  that  if  misbehavior 
continued,  I  was  likely  to  rip  him  apart  like  Vasily  Alexiev  eating  a  chicken." 
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'Tow  should,  the  experts  opined,  hound  in  the  direction  you  want 
the  dog  to  go,  flinging  your  arm  vigorously." 


double,  a  stocky,  vibrant  body  that  quivers 
with  doggy  joy  when  the  tattered  shell  vest 
gets  dumped  in  an  untidy  heap  by  the 
woodpile  next  to  the  stove. 

He's  a  patient  traveler  who  starts  up 
from  dramatic  dreams  on  the  shimmying 
floor  of  the  rattly  pickup  and  vaults  to  the 
torn  seat  where  he  can  watch  tractors, 
18- wheelers  and  migrating  marsh  hawks. 
Black  Angus  cows  in  the  roadside  fields 
look  to  his  eye  quite  a  lot  like  a  burly 
Labrador  with  whom  he  once  had  an 
unpleasantness  over  a  dead  pintail  and 
they  cause  him  to  growl  and  offer  a 
half-mast  salute  of  neck  hackles. 

He  endures  the  long  trips,  for  it  is 
enough  to  get  to  go.  He  is  long  on 
enthusiasm,  short  on  analysis.  Any 
right-thinking  creature  would  consider  the 
time,  expense,  discomfort  and  exertion 
and  opt  for  a  gentle  fireside.  Not  the  dog, 
for  he  only  wants  to  course  the  hills,  see 
the  occasional  game  bird.  In  that  he  is  quite 
a  lot  like  his  master. 

He  is  a  hunter.  As  many  generations 
have  gone  into  his  genetic  matrix  as  have 
gone  into  mine.  His,  unfortunately,  are 
shorter.  Odds  are,  he'll  be  gone  before  I 
will  and  I'll  endure  once  again  the  bleak 
days  before  another  puppy  comes  to  look 
anxiously  into  my  heart  for  the  love  that 
lies  there  wounded. 

It  was  this  that  prompted  me  to  risk  my 
chance  at  a  bracemate.  Not  only  did  I  want 
a  pair  of  Brittanies,  I  wanted  a  younger  one 
to  overlap  that  time  when  Chip  would  no 
longer  be  there.  As  persuasion,  I  took 
Marty,  wife  of  23  years,  victim  of  countless 
tantrums,  of  innumerable  shattered  plans, 
into  the  fields  and  thickets  with  me,  to  let 
her  see  Chip  in  action,  to  let  her  join  my 
dream  of  not  one,  but  two  Brittanies. 

Oh,  the  peril  in  that!  But,  should  the  dog 
perform  well,  should  the  birds  cooperate, 
should  everything  work  to  perfection, 
perhaps  her  resolve  would  soften  .  .  . 

Marty  was  apprehensive,  for  she 
remembered  only  too  well  the  only  time 
she  caddied  for  me  and  I  opined  in  a  voice 
heard  clearly  in  villages  many  miles  distant 
that  she  clearly  was  a  jinx,  that  it  was  all 
her  fault  my  tee  shot  skulled  a  shallow- 
cruising  pike  50  yards  from  shore  in 
the  adjacent  lake. 

My  favorite  woodcock  covert  is  a 
forbidding  tangle  of  pole  sycamore, 
festooned  with  wild  grape.  It  is  so  dense 
that  you  can  hear  the  dog  whuffing,  yet  he 
is  hidden.  We  fought  our  way  into  the 
snarl.  Chip  prowled  among  the  sprouts, 
his  nose  vibrating  ceaselessly,  transmitting 
the  dark,  rich  smells  of  moist  loam, 
autumn  tang  and  dark  woodcock  stink  to 
whatever  canine  computer  ticks  efficiently 
behind  those  steady  eyes. 

Then.  Chip  was  on  point,  rump  taut. 


quivering  with  leashed  energy,  restrained 
by  his  overwhelming  pointing  instinct, 
front  feet  splayed,  nose  stretched  toward 
the  wonderful  woodcock  smell. 

The  bird  twittered  the  only  direction  he 
could  go  in  the  dense  snarl  —  straight  up.  1 
shouldered  the  fine  old  L.C.  Smith  double, 
thumbing  off  the  time-silvered  safety,  eye 
tracking  the  helicopter  rise  of  the  bird.  It 
was  a  tough  shot  —  any  shot  in  that  cat's 
cradle  is  tough  —  but  the  bird  folded  and 
fell.  Chip  nearly  fielded  the  falling  bird, 
brought  it  to  me  and  sat  to  deliver  it. 

I  smiled  smugly  at  Marty,  who  seemed 
bemused  by  the  sudden  action.  "That's  the 
way  it's  supposed  to  be,"  I  said. 

It  was  a  day!  Perhaps  once,  twice,  almost 
certainly  never  three  times  in  his  life  a  man 
will  reach  his  potential .  .  .  or  at  least  his 
vision  of  his  potential.  He'll  do  something 
that  usually  baffles  him  with  such  elegance 
that  it  will  bring  melody  to  the  flat 
monotone  of  his  failures. 

This  was  one  of  those  days.  The  covert 
was  alive  with  timberdoodles.  They 
catapulted  to  the  skies  every  few  feet. 
The  dog  was  frenzied  by  the  stink 
of  them.  They  flushed  with  muted 
wingthrash  and  anxious  twitter,  some 
seen,  some  not. The  old  gun  spoke  ancient 
thunder  and  the  birds  rained  from  the 


skies.  Two  birds  flushed,  one  peeHng  to 
the  right,  the  other  to  the  left.  The  shots 
were  no  farther  apart  than  the  flex  of  finger 
from  front  trigger  to  rear.  Chip  retrieved 
the  first  bird,  the  one  I'd  started  on, 
followed  to  the  apogee  of  his  vertical  flight 
and  caught  suspended  for  that  fleeting 
instant  when  he  changed  to  flatout  flight. 

After  retrieving  the  first  bird.  Chip 
charged  into  the  thicket  and  I  thought  the 
craze  of  the  moment  had  addled  him.  I 
shouted  and  fulminated,  sure  he'd  boot  up 
every  bird  not  yet  flushed  .  .  .  then  he 
trotted  back  through  the  crunchy 
new-fallen  leaves  and  gave  me  a  second 
bird.  How  could  he  have  known  that  bird 
also  fell?  How  could  he  have  found  it  amid 
the  maze  of  growth,  the  confused  tracks  of 
feeding  birds?  How  could  he  have  marked 
down  both  birds  from  his  26-inch  vantage 
point  when  I,  eyes  three  feet  higher, 
believed  I'd  missed  the  second  bird? 

These  questions  will  plague  me, 
answerless,  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

I'll  ponder  it  when  Chip  slides  through 
the  golden  coverts  of  autumn,  while  a 
puppy,  awkward  with  his  inexperience, 
watches  him  with  eager  eyes  .  .  . 

The  new  puppy  .  .  . 

Chip's  bracemate  .  .  .  ^ 
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Fit  To  Live  In?  

Sure,  North  Carolina  is  a  fine  place  to  call  home,  but  will  that  always  be  true? 
The  State's  new  annual  environmental  index  will  help  us  measure  our  quality  of  life. 


How  is  North  Carolina's  environment  faring  with  population 
soaring  and  industry  expanding?  That  was  the  question  the 
State's  Division  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community 
Development  asked  its  various  natural  resource  divisions  last 
year.  And  at  least  part  of  the  answer  is  contained  in  a  40-page 
document  that  NRCD  published  recently.  The  agency  hopes  that 
the  report,  entitled  "North  Carolina's  Environment,  1981 
Report,"  will  be  the  first  of  an  annual  series. 

"I  had  this  in  mind  for  many  years,"  said  Anne  Taylor, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Regulatory  Relations,  who  along  with 
Bill  Flournoy  guided  the  report  to  completion.  "It  came  from 
what  I  and  others  perceived  as  a  public  need  to  get  a  total  picture 
of  what  was  happening  to  the  environment.  Environmental 
programs  are  fragmented  among  so  many  offices  that  it  is  often 
difficult  for  people  to  get  a  complete  picture." 

The  idea  of  an  annual  environmental  report  card  is  not  new. 
The  National  Wildlife  Federation  has  been  issuing  a  U.S. 
"Environmental  Quality  Index"  since  1969,  and  has  also 
published  a  world  EQI.  Both  are  intended  to  assess  the  impact  of 
man's  expanding  intervention  into  the  natural  world. 

Taylor  said  she  also  wanted  a  report  that  would  chart  future 
trends  of  current  practices  and  be  understandable  by  the  public. 
"The  government  has  a  responsibility  to  show  the  results  of  its 
programs,  to  provide  an  accounting  to  the  public,"  she  says. 
"The  taxpayer  ought  to  know  what  is  being  done  with  his 
money,  and  that  is  another  reason  for  our  report." 

All  of  the  natural  resource  divisions  of  NRCD  contributed  to 
the  report  according  to  Taylor,  as  well  as  the  Environmental 
Health  Section  in  the  Department  of  Human  Resources, 
and  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

The  document  is  illustrated  with  photographs,  charts  and 
graphs  and  includes  a  4-page  questionnaire  for  citizens  to 
indicate  their  opinions  on  a  variety  of  environmental  matters. 

Because  of  our  continuing  concern  about  the  environment  we 
share  with  all  wildlife  species.  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  is 
reprinting  excerpts  from  the  report  below.  Copies  of  "North 
Carolina's  Environment,  1981  Report"  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  Office  of  Regulatory  Relations,  Division  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Community  Development,  PO  Box  27687,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina  27611. 


The  greatest  changes  in  North  Carolina's  environment  have 
occurred  within  the  lifetime  of  many  of  her  current  citizens. 
Large  metropolitan  areas  have  sprung  up  around  the  cores  of 
what  were  once  small  towns.  Vast  man-made  lakes  spread  their 
waters  over  land  that  was  once  farmland  or  wooded  land. 
Highways  have  cut  wide  swaths  through  land  of  all  types. 
Population  and  industrial  activity  have  boomed.  Miles  of  once 
undeveloped  barrier  islands  and  inaccessible  mountains  are 
dotted  with  second  homes  and  amusement  areas. 

The  changes  compel  North  Carolinians  to  take  stock  of  their 
environment,  to  assess  the  abundance  and  quality  of  water, 
changes  in  land  use,  quality  of  air,  and  potential  displacement  of 
plant  and  animal  species. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report,  the  first  of  an  annual  series,  to 
provide  the  people  of  North  Carolina  with  a  starting  point  for 
making  that  assessment.  Using  this  report  along  with  other 
sources  of  information  and  common  sense,  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  will  ultimately  decide  through  their  leaders  how  great 


the  current  threats  to  the  environment  are  and  what  price  they 
are  willing  to  pay  to  protect  their  natural  resources. 

Land 


Population  Growth  and  Industrial  Expansion 

Use  of  the  land,  the  economic  benefits  reaped  from  it,  even 
the  natural  features  of  much  of  the  land  itself  have  changed 
as  North  Carolina's  population  has  grown  and  industrial  and 
commercial  activity  has  expanded.  In  the  past  decade,  the  pace  of 
this  growth  and  expansion  has  quickened.  In  the  next  decade,  if 
hopes  for  increased  economic  well-being  are  met,  if  North 
Carolina  succeeds  in  the  task  of  attracting  new  industries,  if  even 
more  people  continue  to  come  here  for  the  good  life  the  land 
provides,  the  acceleration  of  the  growth  and  expansion  will  likely 
increase  further.  The  limits  of  the  land  and  related  systems  to 
provide  what  is  needed  will  be  tested. 

In  1790  about  400,000  people  lived  in  the  new  state  of  North 
Carolina;  in  1980,  5,878,000  did.  By  1990  the  population  is 
projected  to  be  about  6,500,000.  For  the  last  several  decades. 
North  Carolina's  growth  rate  has  exceeded  the  national  average. 
This  trend  is  expected  to  continue.  Feeding  and  housing  such  a 
great  number  of  people  put  new  demands  on  the  land. 

In  the  last  decade,  additionally.  North  Carolina  became  one  of 
the  most  highly  industrialized  states  in  the  country.  Between 
1970  and  1979,  1,396  new  industries  settled  in  North  Carolina  and 
3,562  others  expanded  their  operations,  investing  more  than  $11 
billion.  Such  enormous  industrial  activity  has  the  potential  for 
increasing  jobs,  raising  wages  and  improving  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  state's  citizens.  But  it  also  requires  land  and 
other  resources.  Sometimes  undeveloped  land  is  converted  into 
industrial,  commercial  or  urban  use.  These  uses,  which  produce 
the  greatest  economic  return,  can  also  create  the  greatest 
ecological  change. 

The  Double  Effect  on  Farmland 

The  growing  population  and  the  need  to  feed  it  have  a  double, 
and  dramatic,  effect  on  agricultural  land.  On  the  one  hand,  prime 
agricultural  land  is  lost.  The  expansion  of  cities  and  suburbs,  of 
factories  and  storage  sites,  and  of  highways,  and  the  population 
growth  in  rural  areas  decrease  available  farmland.  In  North 
Carolina,  cropland  decreased  364,000  acres  between  1967  and 
1977,  mostly  in  the  Piedmont,  while  urban  land  in  the  same 
period  increased  by  382,000  acres. 

On  the  other  hand,  new  agricultural  lands  take  over  forests 
and  undeveloped  areas.  The  need  for  more  food  causes  the 
expansion  of  farmland,  at  distances  removed  from  population 
centers.  While  the  national  trend  is  toward  cropland  loss,  several 
counties  in  the  Coastal  Plain  have  in  recent  years  experienced 
significant  increases  due  to  the  clearing  of  many  acres  of  wooded 
land,  largely  by  new,  large-scale  agricultural  operations  (the 
"super-farms").  Commercial  forest  land  declined  by  2%  between 
1964  and  1974;  almost  all  of  the  loss  was  to  new  farmland. 
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North  Carolina  Land  Area 
By  Use  — 31,287,541  acres 


Other 
3,052,268 

acres  9.8%  ,  „ 

/  Reserves  and  Non- 
Pasture  &  Range  commercial  Forests 
1,808,363  acres  480,022  acres  1.5% 
5.8% 


Chemical  Timebomb:  Previous  improper  disposal  of  the  by-products  of  our  industrial  society  can 
contaminate  streams  and  groundwater,  endangering  all  forms  of  life . 


Commercial  Forest 
Land  by  Ownership 


Public 
1,745,450 

acres  Federal,  State, 
County  and  Municipal 
Government  8.9% 


Forest 
ndustry 
2,134,793 
acres  10.9% 


Investment  and  Employment  in  New  And  Expanding  Industries  1970-1979 

Number  Investment  Employees 


Year 

New 

Exp 

Total 

New 

Exp 

Total 

New 

Exp 

Total 

1970 

142 

338 

480 

$  242,804 

$  389,150 

$  631,954 

12,346 

10,230 

22,576 

1971 

143 

221 

364 

338,080 

364,170 

702,250 

15,356 

10,077 

25,433 

1972 

157 

326 

483 

266,715 

378,979 

645,694 

14,211 

12,011 

26,222 

1973 

104 

208 

312 

267,535 

459,556 

727,091 

11,789 

10,383 

22,172 

1974 

85 

147 

232 

345,980 

526,331 

872,311 

9,93d 

8,842 

18,778 

1975 

116 

219 

335 

169,458 

531,828 

701,286 

8,211 

10,379 

18,590 

1976 

124 

911 

1,035 

423,474 

583,019 

1,006,493 

8,093 

11,573 

19,666 

1977 

163 

631 

794 

730,213 

719,986 

1,450,199 

12,142 

14,557 

26,699 

1978 

169 

215 

384 

1,500,716 

522,751 

2,023,467 

20,512 

9,048 

29,560 

1979 

193 

346 

539 

1,330,697 

1,095,984 

2,426,681 

16,792 

20,282 

37,074 

1,396 

3,562 

4,958 

$5,615,672 

$5,571,754 

$11,187,426 

129,388 

117,382 

246,770 
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Water  Quality 

"Report  Card" 

Pollutant 

General 
Water  Quality 

Ten-Year 
Trend 

Recovery  Time 
For  Stream  Life 

Demanding 
Wastes 

Fair/Good 

Improvement 

Up  to  a  year 

Bacteria 

Good/ shellfish 
closures  on  coast 

Improvement 

Months 

Sediment 

Mtns,  Coast/Good 
Piedmont/Poor 

No  Improvement 

Mountain  streams  -  years 
Flat  rivers  -  decades 

Nutrients 

Inland/Good 
Coast/Fair 

No  Improvement 

Piedmont  Lakes  -  decades 
Coastal  Estuaries  -  decades 

Toxics 

Largely  unknown 
with  some  known 
problems 

Unknown 

Unknown 

For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls:  Excessive  ox-n 
y gen-demanding  wastes  in  the  water  killedl 
these  fish.  Destruction  such  as  this  sendsMl 
shock  waves  through  the  food  pyramid,  \ 
weakening  many  ecological  relationships. 


Water  Pollution  in  North  Carolina  -  Sources,  Severity,  Sites 


Priority/Source  Issue 


Severity  of  Water  Quality  Impact 
(Impact  on  Aquatic  Biology) 


Extent  of  Impact 
(Geographic  Location) 


Point  Sources 

Municipal /industrial 
Pits/Ponds/Lagoons 

Severe  impact  when  treatment  is  inadequate. 
Unknown  groundwater  impact  from  toxics. 

Statewide;  concentration  in  Piedmont. 
Coastal  Plain  Groundwater  is  susceptible. 

Urban  Runoff 

Severe  impact;  Sources  of  pollution  are  unknown. 

All  cities  (Monitoring  done  in  4  cities). 

Agriculture 

Sediment 
Pesticides 
Nutrients 

Freshwater  intrusion/ 
Bacteria 


Severe  problems  in  slow-moving  rivers  and  streams. 

Unknown  -  fish  kills  still  occur. 

Chowan  and  other  estuaries  problem,  high  levels 

statewide. 

Definite  problems  in  a  few  estuaries. 


Piedmont  and  mountain  (very  widespread). 
Statewide. 

Coastal  eutrophication  problems. 
Coastal  problem. 


Construction 


Resit!  en  tia  I/General 
Highway 

ErocJing  Roadsides 

Small  to  heavy  sediment  loads. 

Very  severe  biological  problem.  FHeavy  sediment  loads. 
Moderate  sediment  loads. 

Statewide;  concentrations  in  Piedmont. 

Piedmont  and  Mountains. 

Piedmont  and  Mountains  (very  widespread). 

Mining 

Industrial  Minerals 
Sand  and  Gravel 

Very  heavy  sediment  load. 

Excavation  up  to  and  into  streams,  impact  unknown. 

Mountains,  some  Piedmont  operations. 
Mountains  and  foothills  (scattered). 

Septic  Tanks 

Surface  water 
Groundwater 

Bacterial  contamination  of  shellfish  waters. 
Surficial  water  table  contaminated  with  bacteria. 

Common  at  coast;  scattered  Piedmont  problems. 
Coastal  Plain  and  Central  Piedmont. 

Solid  Waste  Disposal 

Surface  water 
Groundwater 

Moderate  sediment  load;  leachate  problem  unknown 
Surficial  water  table  impacted  at  Coast. 

Mountains  and  Piedmont. 
Coast  (scattered). 

Silviculture 

isolated  minor  sediment  problems  -  harvesting  and 
site  preparation. 

Upper  Piedmont  and  Mountains  (scattered). 
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Coastal  Development 

Another  demand  the  land  faces  is  the  continued  development 
of  the  barrier  islands.  They  are  so  desirable  for  recreation,  homes 
and  commercial  structures  that  natural  obstacles  have  not  slowed 
escalating  use. 

Such  obstacles  are  a  rising  sea  level  and  continuing  island 
migration  that  takes  away  an  average  of  3.6  feet  per  year  of  shore. 
Not  all  areas  of  the  oceanfront  experience  noticeable  change.  But 
an  overall  island  migration  has  been  occurring  for  thousands  of 
years  at  different  rates  and  in  varying  patterns  at  each  location. 

Another  obstacle,  hurricanes  and  storms,  changes  the  islands 
dramatically.  The  North  Carolina  coast  averages  one  hurricane 
every  six  and  one-half  years. 

Natural  obstacles  have  not  stopped  development  on  barrier 
islands.  Instead,  in  many  places,  man  has  sought  to  build 
structures  to  control  the  natural  processes.  Property  owners  have 
leveled  the  dunes  and  built  bulkheads  and  seawalls  into  the 
beach  to  replenish  or  save  their  property;  when  these  individual 
attempts  failed,  public  tax  dollars  were  spent  on  shoreline 
stabilization  projects  and  post-disaster  reconstruction. 

Moreover,  public  tax  dollars  have  encouraged  oceanfront 
development.  Tax  dollars  pay  for  the  necessary  roads,  bridges 
and  utilities.  Federal  flood  insurance  programs  and  disaster  relief 
grants  and  loans  allow  the  oceanfront  builder  to  believe  that  he 
has  merely  to  rebuild  when  the  storm  is  over  —  at  the  public's 
expense.  In  1980,  a  year  with  no  hurricanes,  the  federal  flood 
insurance  program  paid  out  $255,870  in  claims  to  North  Carolina 
oceanfront  property  owners.  One  form  of  erosion  control,  beach 
nourishment  through  the  artificial  replacement  of  eroded  beach 
front,  currently  costs  taxpayers  from  $2  to  $6  million  per  mile. 

The  development  pressures  along  the  estuarine  shoreline  also 
continue.  As  the  oceanfront  lands  become  too  costly  to  develop, 
home  and  commercial  development  increases  along  the  estuarine 
shore.  The  consequences  of  such  development,  beaches  lost, 
pubhc  tax  money  spent  on  structural  controls  and  post-disaster 
reconstruction,  continue  there,  too. 

Responses  To  The  Demands  On  The  Land 

The  new  demands  on  the  land  are  clear.  So  is  the  inescapable 
growth  of  those  demands.  The  first  step  in  response,  which  has 
begun,  and  of  which  this  report  is  a  part,  is  to  understand  the 
problem.  Only  with  a  full  understanding  can  the  need  for 
economic  growth,  for  new  industry,  for  coastal  development,  for 
urban  expansion,  for  woodland  clearing,  be  balanced  against  the 
strain  each  puts  on  the  land. 

Water 


Surface  Water  Pollution 

The  pressures  on  the  land  caused  by  population  growth  and 
industrial  expansion  affect  the  quality  of  surface  water  by 
increasing  the  five  chief  pollutants  of  the  water:  sediment, 
nutrients,  toxic  wastes,  bacteria  and  oxygen-consumptive 
materials. 

Sediment 

Sediment  is  the  chief  water  pollution  problem  in  North 
Carolina.  It  fills  in  rivers,  lakes  and  reservoirs,  changing  the 
biology  of  the  water,  making  it  uninhabitable  for  desirable  fish 
like  bass  and  trout  and  turning  the  water  over  to  species  such  as 
suckers  and  carp. 

Sediment  is  transported  by  rainfall  across  urban  areas, 
farmland,  roadsides,  construction  and  mining  sites.  As  urban  areas 
expand,  as  forests  are  cut  down,  as  land  of  all  types  is  converted  by 
road  construction,  as  population  growth  and  industrial  expansion 


require  the  clearing  of  land  for  construction  of  homes,  factories, 
businesses  and  mines,  the  natural  ability  of  the  land  to  withstand 
erosion  is  reduced,  and  millions  of  tons  of  earth  are  washed  into 
the  water.  Many  state  and  federal  programs  intended  to  control 
sediment  pollution  are  just  beginning  and  it  is  too  early  to 
determine  the  degree  to  which  they  may  be  successful. 

Nutrients 

A  second  water  pollution  problem  is  the  introduction  of  excess 
nutrients  into  the  water,  a  classic  example  of  "too  much  of  a  good 
thing."  Nutrients  —  primarily  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  —  are 
essential  for  plant  and  animal  (including  human)  life.  But  when 
the  concentration  of  nutrients  is  too  great  in  the  water,  algae,  the 
most  abundant  form  of  water  life,  feast  and  grow.  Sometimes,  as 
in  the  Chowan  River,  they  form  great  blooms  miles  across,  using 
up  the  oxygen  necessary  for  the  healthy  balance  of  river  life. 

Nutrients  reach  the  water  from  point  and  non-point  sources. 
Municipal  wastewater  (sewage)  treatment  plant  discharges,  for 
example,  and  farmland  fertilizers  and  manure,  for  another,  are 
rich  in  the  nutrients  algae  thrive  upon.  The  solutions  for  point 
sources  such  as  treatment  plants  are  known  but  expensive.  The 
potential  solutions  for  minimizing  runoff  from  farmland  and 
other  non-point  sources,  however,  are  as  varied  as  the  sources  of 
the  nutrients. 

Toxic  and  Hazardous  Wastes 

A  third  water  pollution  problem  is  toxic  and  hazardous  wastes. 
Great  volumes  of  liquids  and  solids  are  improperly  disposed  of 
for  want  of  appropriate  disposal  or  recycling  facilities.  As  these 
industrial  discharges  leak  from  buried  barrels  or  seep  out  of 
landfills,  they  wash  into  the  water.  Industrial  discharges  to 
municipal  treatment  systems  can  move  through  sewers  and 
treatment  works  without  being  treated  or  removed.  In  some 
cases,  these  wastes  upset  the  treatment  system.  The  wastes  that 
the  plant  is  designed  to  treat  pass  through  uncleaned.  In  the 
water,  they  poison  life.  It  has  happened  in  the  James  River  and 
Chesapeake  Bay  in  Virginia  where  discharges  of  Kepone,  a  toxic 
chemical,  laid  waste  to  the  water  life,  poisoned  drinking  water, 
and  caused  incalculable  natural  and  economic  damage. 

Little  is  known  about  the  problem  of  toxic  and  hazardous 
wastes  in  the  water,  in  part  because  industrial  capacity  to 
produce  them  in  great  volume  is  new.  It  is  known  that  the 
numbers  of  these  poisons  are  great,  their  effects  deadly,  and  the 
problem  mounting. 

Bacteria 

Bacteria  is  a  fourth  major  surface  water  pollution  problem. 
Municipal  wastewater  treatment  plants  discharge  treated  wastes 
which  contain  bacteria  into  the  water.  Farm  wastes  contribute  to 
bacteria  in  the  water.  Septic  tanks  leak,  and  their  sludge, 
pumped  every  ten  years  or  so,  becomes  bacteria's  playground. 
Once  in  the  water  the  bacteria  rob  animal  life  of  the  water's 
precious  oxygen  supply,  literally  strangling  life. 

Bacteria  levels  in  most  of  North  Carolina's  surface  water  are 
declining.  It  is  here  in  recent  years  North  Carolinians  have 
earned  their  highest  marks  in  control  of  water  pollution,  thanks 
largely  to  the  investment  of  public  and  private  money  spent  to 
build  and  operate  municipal  and  industrial  wastewater  treatment 
plants.  The  problem  is  far  from  solved,  however.  Some  plants 
treat  the  wastewater  poorly  or  with  inferior  methods  or 
equipment.  And  the  sources  of  some  of  the  problem,  such  as 
septic  tanks,  are  so  widely  scattered  across  the  land  that  effective 
control  and  oversight  are  difficult. 

It  must  be  realized  that  there  is  tremendous  capacity  for 
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damage  to  North  Carolina's  water  resources  by  North  Carolina's 
accelerating  industrial  economy.  Urbanization  and 
suburbanization  lead  to  farmland  and  forest  loss  and  multiply  the 
number  of  septic  tanks;  land  clearance  for  construction  produces 
soil  erosion  and  consequent  problems  of  sedimentation;  and  the 
trend  to  larger  farms  with  larger  fields  contributes  to  the 
problem.  Recognizing  the  trade-offs  in  wisely  managing  all  of 
North  Carolina's  resources  is  a  challenge  to  be  met  by  North 
Carolinians  now. 

Air 


Activities  on  the  land  determine  the  quality  of  the  air.  The 
forces  of  population  growth,  technological  advancement, 
industrial  growth  and  urbanization  which  stress  the  land  cause 
changes  in  the  air.  Understanding  of  these  changes  in  the  air 
North  Carolinians  breathe  is  incomplete.  The  prime  challenge  is 
knowledge  of  where  air  quality  is  acceptable,  where  it  is  not  and 
what  can  be  done  when  pollution  problems  are  found. 

The  Pollutants 

Six  substances  might  be  identified  as  "major"  air  pollutants 
requiring  regulation  by  federal  standard  nationwide  —  carbon 
monoxide,  ozone,  particulates,  lead,  nitrogen  dioxide  and  sulfur 
dioxide.  The  last  is  a  chief  ingredient  in  acid  rain,  a  problem  only 
now  coming  to  our  attention.  In  volume  these  pollutants  cause 
harm  when  concentrated  in  the  air. 

Air  pollution  is  likely  to  be  worse  near  big  cities.  The  area 
around  Charlotte  does  not  meet  the  federal  air  quality  standards 
for  carbon  monoxide  and  ozone.  Some  other  cities  such  as 
Durham,  Raleigh,  Greensboro  and  Winston-Salem  have  air 
pollution  which  has  been  just  within  the  legal  limits.  More 
detailed  future  monitoring  may  well  show  these  cities  to  be  in 
violation  of  federal  air  quality  standards. 

Air  pollutants  are  not  contained  in  a  single  area  but  blow  or 
drift  away  from  cities,  contaminating  rural  areas,  national  forests 
and  even  the  air  of  neighboring  states. 

All  air  pollution  is  not  confined  to  urban  areas.  The  Spruce 
Pine  area  in  North  Carolina  is  mountainous  and  rural.  It  covers 
portions  of  Mitchell,  Avery  and  Yancey  counties.  This  area  has 
many  mining  operations,  dirt  roads  heavy  with  trucks  and  other 
traffic,  and  large  amounts  of  dust  in  the  air.  At  one  time.  Spruce 
Pine  did  not  meet  federal  standards  for  particulates.  Through  a 
cooperative  effort  among  local  governments  and  industry, 
particulate  levels  have  been  reduced  and  the  area's  air  quality 
should  be  reclassified  and  upgraded. 

A  great  and  quickly  increasing  threat  to  vegetation,  wildlife 
and  property  is  acid  rain.  It  is  formed  when  industrial  emissions 
of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides  mix  with  rain.  As  the  acid  rain 
seeps  into  and  runs  off  the  land,  it  leaches  out  minerals  and 
nutrients  from  the  soil.  Where  the  problem  is  the  worst,  in  the 
northeastern  United  States,  acid  deposits  have  destroyed  fish 
and  other  life  in  lakes  and  streams.  While  there  is  yet  much  to  be 
learned  about  this  phenomenon,  enough  evidence  exists  now  to 
clearly  show  that  ways  to  protect  the  water,  agricultural  crops 
and  forests  from  harm  by  acid  rain  must  be  found. 

Vegetation  can  be  a  natural  monitor  for  air  pollution.  The  most 
careful  and  scientific  measurements  of  air  samples  are  limited 
because  these  devices  cannot  be  everywhere  and  operating  all 
the  time.  Results  can  vary  by  when  measurements  are  taken,  by 
the  accuracy  of  the  equipment,  and  by  differences  in  the 
interpretation  of  their  results.  But  we  all  can  read  more  clearly  the 
tale  told  by  damaged  plants.  Spinach,  for  example,  is  a  plant 
highly  sensitive  to  pollution.  For  instance,  a  North  Carolina 
farmer  looked  over  his  crops  late  on  a  Friday  afternoon  and  saw 
that  all  was  well.  On  Monday  morning  acres  of  the  maturing 


spinach  plants  looked  as  though  they  had  been  blasted  with 
buckshot.  The  suspected  culprit  was  ozone. 

Given  a  chance,  over  time  nature  will  cleanse  the  air  by  a  i 
gradual  dispersal  of  the  pollutants  or  by  rain.  But  when  the 
pollution  becomes  too  dense  or  the  chemical  combinations  too 
acidic  or  there  is  a  dry  spell,  the  air  quality  may  become 
hazardous  to  plant  and  animal  health  and  life. 

Leonard  Lee  Rue.  Ill 

Too  Much  of  a  Good  Thing?:  From  near-extinction,  whitetailed  deer 
have  increased  to  overpopulation  levels  in  some  areas  of  the  State.  j 

Species 


Man's  Threat  to  Habitat 

As  great  as  are  threats  of  fire,  disease  and  insects  to  plants 
and  to  wildlife's  woodland  habitat,  the  threat  posed  by  the 
growing  human  population  and  expanding  economic  activity  is 
far  greater.  The  habitat  is  simply  taken  away.  The  sprawl  of 
suburbs  consumes  forestland.  Highways  snake  through 
forestland  and  farmland  and  spawn  a  variety  of  new,  service 
oriented  construction,  like  motels,  gas  stations  and  shopping 
centers.  One  mile  of  four-lane  highway  requires  50  acres  of  land, 
and  a  single  shopping  center  40  to  120  acres.  Wildlife  populations 
are  reduced  or  eliminated. 

The  greatest  threat  to  plants  and  wildlife  is  the  reduction  of 
habitat.  But  a  second  threat  is  posed  by  polluting  the  water  in  the 
habitat  available  to  wildlife.  The  problem  is  especially  great  to 
freshwater  fish.  The  very  practices  that  consume  the  habitat 
pollute  the  water.  Cropland  expansion,  especially  massive  land 
clearance  in  the  coastal  plain,  in  tandem  with  some  common 
farming  practices,  pollute  waterways  with  sediment,  chemicals 
and  pesticides.  Sediment  fills  in  waterways,  decreasing  fish 
habitat  and  altering  their  reproduction.  Fertilizers,  high  in 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  encourage  the  growth  of  algae.  Dying 
algae  then  deplete  the  oxygen  content  in  the  streams  and  kill  fish. 

Mining  operations,  especially  in  the  mountains,  increase  the 
silt  load  in  streams  making  reproduction  impossible  and  often 
killing  trout  directly.  By  channelizing  streams  in  the  course  of 
their  work,  miners  raise  the  temperature  of  the  streams  and 
destroy  the  trout  in  them. 

Factories  and  plants  in  their  rapidly  increasing  numbers 
degrade  habitat  through  discharges  of  industrial  wastes  into 
rivers,  streams  and  the  air. 

Hunters  and  fishermen  reduce  wildlife  and  fish  numbers,  but 
they  are  the  easiest  forces  to  control.  Using  estimates  of  game 
populations  and  other  guides,  the  length  of  the  hunting  season 
and  the  size  of  permissible  takes  to  protect  wildlife  and  fish  can 
be  regulated. 

Protecting  Wildlife 

If  the  loss  of  habitat  is  to  be  controlled,  there  must  be  more 
consistant  management  of  the  spread  of  cities  and  suburbs,  the 
proliferation  of  highways  and  the  clearing  of  land  for  farms. 
Some  of  these  needs  will  be  very  difficult  to  balance.  The  growing 
population  must  have  somewhere  to  live  and  enough  food  to  eat. 

In  order  to  strike  a  wise  balance  between  economic  needs  and 
the  limitations  of  land  and  water,  the  people  and  leadership  of 
North  Carolina  will  have  to  strive  for  effective  and  manageable 
solutions  as  quickly  as  possible.  ^ 
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Dear  Sir: 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  work- 
ing at  the  National  Humanities 
Center  in  Research  Triangle 
Park  is  that  I  get  the  chance  to 
introduce  many  out-of-state 
visitors  to  North  Carolina.  I  am 
always  proud  to  show  them 
Wildlife  In  North  Carolina,  to 
which  the  Center  subscribes. 
The  quality  of  the  writing,  pho- 
tography and  design  in  your 
magazine  is  outstanding;  and 
the  range  of  your  articles  — 
from  sailing  to  mushrooms  to 
duck  hunting  —  is  impressive. 
Congratulations  to  you  and 
your  staff  for  your  recent 
awards  and  for  setting  such 
high  standards. 

Kent  Mullikin 
Assistant  Director 
National  Humanities  Center 
Research  Triangle  Park 
Raleigh 

Dear  Sir: 

It  is  no  accident  that  our  most 
troublesome  insects  are  intro- 
duced species.  These  inva- 
sions, both  the  naturally 
occurring  and  those  dependent 
on  human  assistance,  are  likely 
to  continue  indefinitely.  Quar- 
antine and  massive  chemical 
campaigns  are  only  extremely 
expensive  ways  to  buying  time. 
"We  are  food,"  according  to 
Dr.  Charles  Elton,  "with  a  life- 
and-death  need  not  just  to  find 
new  technological  means  of 
suppressing  this  plant  or  that 
animal,"  instead  we  need  the 
basic  knowledge  of  animal  pop- 
ulations and  their  relations  to 
their  surroundings  that  will 
"promote  an  even  balance  and 
clamp  down  the  explosive 
power  of  outbreaks  and  new  in- 
vasions." Much  of  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  is  now 
available,  but  we  do  not  use  it. 
We  train  ecologists  in  our  uni- 
versities and  even  employ 
them  in  our  government  agen- 
cies, but  we  seldom  take  their 
advice.  We  allow  the  chemical 
death  rain  to  fall  as  though 
there  were  no  alternative, 
whereas  in  fact  there  are  many, 
and  our  ingenuity  could  soon 
discover  many  more  if  given 
the  opportunity. 


Have  we  fallen  into  a  mes- 
merized state  that  makes  us  ac- 
cept as  inevitable  that  which  is 
inferior  or  bad,  as  though  hav- 
ing lost  the  will  or  the  vision  to 
demand  that  which  is  good. 
Why  should  we  tolerate  a  diet 
of  weak  poisons,  a  home  in  in- 
sipid surroundings?  Who 
would  want  to  live  in  a  world 
that  is  just  not  quite  fatal?  Yet 
such  a  world  is  pressed  upon 
us.  This  crusade  to  create  a 
chemically  sterile,  insect  free 
world  seems  to  have  engen- 
dered a  fanatic  zeal  on  the  part 
of  many  specialists  and  most  of 
the  so-called  agencies.  On 
every  side  there  is  evidence 
that  those  engaged  in  spraying 
operations  exercise  a  ruthless 
power. 

Mary  R.  Crowe 
Rochester,  NY 


Dear  Sir: 

There  is  a  wise  old  saying, 
"Plentiful  game  never  made  a 
good  hunter."  It  is  my  personal 
observation  that  the  same  is 
true  of  trout  fishing.  I  get  upset 
when  someone  returns  from 
Wyoming,  Montana,  Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania  and  the 
Northeast,  and  other  unfair 
comparisons  to  North 
Carolina's  trout  fishing. 

Why  not  put  reality  on  the 
line?  The  highly  touted  blue 
ribbon  streams  in  the  Northeast 
and  far  West  may  have  10  times 
the  pounds  of  trout  per  acre  — 
though  western  states  only  a 
fraction  of  our  human  popula- 
tion —  while  our  miles  of  trout 
water  are  constantly  shrinking 
and  migration  to  our  State  is  in- 
creasing the  fishing  pressure.  I 
have  fished  my  share  of  the 
blue  ribbon  waters  and  they  all 
have  their  off  days  when  you 
have  no  use  for  a  net.  Ironi- 
cally, many  of  the  offensive 
comparisons  come  from  "Yan- 
kees" like  myself  who  were 
amazed  to  find  any  trout  fish- 
ing at  our  latitude.  Still,  their 
memories  are  short. 

On  the  minus  side.  North 
Carolina  does  not  have  lime- 
stone streams  on  this  side  of  the 
Smokies,  or  the  spring  creeks  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  West. 


Steep  stream  gradients  sluice 
leaves,  twigs,  etc.  downstream 
that  otherwise  would  break 
down  into  detrital  food  for 
"bug"  production.  Hatches  are 
light  and  sporadic,  so  you  can't 
have  more  trout  than  you  have 
food!  On  the  plus  side,  our 
mountain  streams  have  highly 
oxygenated  waters  that  seldom 
get  above  70°F. 

Of  course,  trout  fishing  is  a 
sport.  The  money  spent  for  li- 
censes was  never  intended  to 
supply  the  bearer  with  a  full 
creel  every  time  he  goes  a- 
stream.  Let  those  people  go  to  a 
trout  farm  and  see  how  much 
trout  $20  will  buy.  We  should 
heed  the  Trout  Unlimited  slo- 
gan, "Limit  your  kill,  not  kill  your 
limit."  We  should  learn  to  ap- 
preciate what  we  have  —  the 
most  beautiful  trout  water  on 
God's  green  earth.  While  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  improve- 
ment of  the  resource,  we  fisher- 
men must  share  the 
responsibility  with  the  State  to 
preserve  and  better  what  re- 
mains. 

W.W.  Lock  wood 
Pisgah  Chapter, 
Trout  Unlimited 
Asheville 


Dear  Sir: 

I  enjoyed  your  recent  article 
on  black-powder  firearms  but 
have  a  few  doubts  about  some 
of  your  statements.  I  own  a 
long  rifle  built  from  a  kit  and 
don't  stand  a  snowball's  chance 
of  hitting  a  target  past  100 
yards.  Yet,  you  say  some  of  the 
early  frontiersmen  could  hit 
targets  at  200  yards  or  more. 
How  can  this  be  so? 

Jeff  Jansen 
Asheville 

You're  probably  at  a  disad- 
vantage with  your  modern 
muzzleloader  because  most 
inexpensive  "off-the-wall" 
muzzleloaders  are  of  mediocre 
quality  at  best.  To  obtain  a 
truly  accurate  muzzleloader,  it 
would  have  to  be  custom-built. 
Other  factors  also  account  for 
the  phenomenal  shots  men- 
tioned in  the  article.  Early 
riflemen  always  fired  from  a 


rest  —  and  these  men  became 
very  good  at  estimating  the 
drop  of  their  bullets  at  set 
ranges.  Finally,  only  the  good 
shots  were  mentioned  in  jour- 
nals —  there  were  plenty  of 
missed  targets  too! 

Dear  Sir: 

My  son  and  I  are  planning  a 
fishing  trip  to  the  Mountains 
this  spring.  We  enjoy  canoeing 
and  wondered  if  you  had  any 
suggestions  on  good  float  trips? 

Ken  DuBois 
Raleigh 

The  Mountains  offer  fine 
float  fishing  for  smallmouth 
bass,  trout  and  other  fish.  The 
New  River  in  Ashe  and  Al- 
leghany counties  offers  excel- 
lent fishing  for  smallmouth, 
and  portions  of  it  are  now  a 
State  Park  —  there  are  even 
campsites  for  canoeists  on  the 
river.  Other  good  smallmouth 
rivers  include  the  Watauga, 
Mitchell,  Cane,  Laurel,  North 
and  South  Toe,  Pigeon  and  the 
French  Broad.  Fishing  for 
smallmouth  is  best  from  early 
May  through  late  June,  and 
good  fall  fishing  begins  in 
September  and  runs  through 
October.  Flashy  spinners  or 
live  bait  work  well.  Brown  and 
rainbow  trout  are  also  found  in 
some  of  these  waters  so  you 
should  have  a  trout  stamp  in 
certain  areas. 


Dear  Sir: 

Frank  Stick's  paintings  of  fish 
in  the  September  issue  of  Wild- 
life In  North  Carolina  were  excel- 
lent, and  the  story  of  his  life  in 
the  accompanying  text  brought 
to  mind  a  question.  Most  peo- 
ple would  have  been  content 
with  being  an  excellent  painter, 
but  Stick  helped  give  us  two  na- 
tional parks.  And  Horace 
Kephart  gave  us  the  Smokies. 
Why  is  it  so  much  harder  to  set 
aside  wild  lands  today?  Maybe, 
there's  some  truth  to  the  say- 
ing, "There  are  no  longer  any 
great  men,  only  great  commit- 
tees." 

Ann  Muir 
Charlotte 
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Peregrine  Falcons  Making  A  Comeback  Along  East  Coast 


Sitting  quietly  on  a  sand 
dune,  the  young  Arctic  pere- 
grine falcon  intently  watches  a 
flock  of  shore  birds  edge  along 
the  pounding  surf.  Gracefully, 
she  lifts  off  the  wind  swept 
sands  with  powerful  wing 
beats  and  soars  towards  the 
sun.  Pitching  forward,  she 
dives  on  the  unsuspecting  flock 
and  seizes  her  prey  in  an  explo- 
sion of  feathers. 

Each  fall  and  spring,  this 
scene  is  repeated  on  the  Outer 
Banks  of  North  Carolina,  for 
the  barrier  islands  are  stop-over 
points  for  migrating  falcons. 

Today,  most  of  the  peregrine 
falcons  that  are  sighted  on  the 
Outer  Banks  are  from  Canada. 
However,  projects  conducted 
by  private  conservationists,  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Cornell  University,  and  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission may  change  this.  Ef- 
forts are  underway  to  restore 
this  endangered  species  to  the 
eastern  United  States,  and 
eventually  some  of  the  birds 
may  nest  in  North  Carolina. 

"There  are  probably  only  a 
few  thousand  Arctic  peregrine 
falcons  left  in  the  wild,  and  the 
eastern  peregrine  falcon  is  vir- 
tually extinct,"  said  Otto  Fors- 
chutz,  a  biologist  with  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in 
Washington,  North  Carolina. 
"Peregrine  falcons  have  not 
nested  in  the  eastern  United 
States  since  the  1950s." 

DDT  and  other  "hard"  pesti- 
cides were  responsible  for  the 
decline  of  the  peregrine  falcon 
and  many  other  raptors  —  in- 
cluding hawks,  owls  and 
eagles.  These  pesticides  did  not 
break  down  in  the  environment 
and  were  ultimately  concentra- 
ted in  the  food  chain.  Peregrine 
falcons  —  which  feed  on  water- 
fowl and  shore  birds  —  accu- 
mulated these  poisons  in  their 
bodies  because  their  prey  fed 
on  shellfish  and  plant  life  in 
pesticide-rich  estuaries.  A  simi- 
lar situation  decimated  bald 
eagles  and  ospreys,  which  eat 
fish.  Pesticides  killed  embryos 
in  the  birds,  reduced  fertility 


On  the  Way  Back:  A  unique  captive-breeding  program  spearheaded  by 
Cornell  University  is  restoring  the  endangered  peregrine  falcon  to  the 
eastern  United  States.  The  birds  are  often  seen  on  the  Outer  Banks  during 
their  fall  migrations. 


rates,  and  caused  thinning  of 
eggshells  resulting  in  poor 
hatching  success. 

A  ban  on  the  use  of  DDT  and 
similar  pesticides  in  the  United 
States  has  resulted  in  a  cleaner 
environment,  and  many  rap- 
tors have  made  significant  re- 
coveries in  the  past  decade. 
Now,  researchers  hope  to  in- 
troduce the  endangered  Arctic 
peregrine  falcon  throughout 
the  east.  This' species  is  almost 
identical  in  appearance  and 
habits  to  the  eastern  peregrine 
falcon  which  is  native  to  this 
area,  but  which  lacks  sufficient 
numbers  for  restoration. 

Cornell  University  has 
spearheaded  efforts  to  restore 
the  peregrine  falcon.  Ten  years 
ago  Dr.  Tom  Cade,  a  professor 
of  ornithology  at  Cornell, 
pioneered  a  unique  captive- 


breeding  program  with  a  few 
peregrine  falcons  captured  in 
Alaska.  Although  other  or- 
nithologists were  skeptical 
about  the  project.  Cade  and  his 
assistants  managed  to  entice 
captive  birds  to  mate  and  rear 
their  young.  The  research  team 
also  developed  a  proceclure  for 
artificial  insemination  of  pere- 
grine falcons,  which  boosted 
production  of  young  falcons 
considerably.  In  1980,  78  young 
falcons  were  raised  at  Cornell, 
and  67  of  these  birds  were  re- 
leased into  the  wild. 

"Eventually,  we  hope  to 
raise  and  release  about  100 
young  peregrine  falcons  per 
year,"  said  Phyllis  Dague,  one 
of  Cade's  assistants.  "Hope- 
fully, these  birds  will  re- 
establish nesting  populations 
of  peregrine  falcons  in  the  east- 


ern United  States.  In  1980,  we 
recorded  the  first  successful^ 
nesting  of  released  birds  when 
two  pairs  of  peregrine  falcons 
mated  in  the  marshes  of  New 
Jersey.  Other  captive  birds 
have  mated  in  Canada." 

Some  of  the  birds  that  are 
raised  at  Cornell  are  being  re- 
leased in  North  Carolina.  Dr. 
Abe  Schwartz  of  Durham,  an 
avid  falconer,  has  been  releas- 
ing captive  birds  on  the  North 
Carolina  coast. 

"Last  summer,  we  es- 
tablished a  hacking  site  on  the 
Mackay  Island  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  in  Currituck 
Sound,"  he  said.  "Hacking  is  a 
process  used  by  falconers  to  in- 
troduce captive  raptors  to  the 
wild.  We  placed  five  young 
chicks  in  an  enclosure  on  top  of 
the  platform  and  fed  them 
freshly  killed  birds  through  a 
chute.  Since  the  birds  couldn't 
see  who  was  feeding  them, 
they  didn't  become  tame.  Also, 
the  door  to  the  enclosure  was 
left  open  and  feeding  was 
slowly  reduced  to  encourage 
the  birds  to  hunt  on  their  own. 
Gradually,  they  ranged  farther 
away  from  the  platform  and  be- 
gan killing  their  own  food.  Af- 
ter about  two  weeks  the  birds 
were  on  their  own,  and  had 
been  successfully  introduced  to 
the  wild." 

Schwartz  says  that  some  of 
the  birds  may  return  to  nest  on 
the  hacking  platform  because 
falcons  often  nest  where  they 
were  raised.  The  birds  tradi- 
tionally nest  on  exposed  moun- 
tain crags. 

"We  chose  the  coast  over  the 
mountains  as  a  hacking  site  be- 
cause it  was  safer  for  the  birds," 
said  Schwartz.  "In  the  moun- 
tains, great-horned  owls  would 
take  a  heavy  toll  of  the  birds, 
which  are  virtually  defenseless. 
Predation  is  less  of  a  problem 
on  the  coast.  Also,  the  rugged 
mountain  terrain  would  make 
it  almost  impossible  to  keep 
track  of  the  birds  —  even  with 
sophisticated  electronic  track- 
ing devices.  On  the  coast,  ob- 
servers watch  the  young  birds 
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New  Hearings 


around  the  clock,  and  recap- 
ture birds  that  are  sick  or  hav- 
ing problems.  Nationally,  most 
Kacking  of  falcons  is  done  in 
salt  marshes  because  it's  so 
much  safer.  We  were  pleased 
(vith  the  success  of  the  hacking 
program  at  Mackay  Island  and 
may  establish  a  second  hacking 
site  on  the  North  Carolina  coast 
this  summer." 

Peregrine  falcons  were  never 
3verly  abundant,  and  biolo- 
gists estimate  that  there  were 
jnly  about  250  mating  pairs  of 
peregrines  in  the  eastern 
[Jnited  States  when  this  coun- 
try was  still  virgin  wilderness, 
rhe  hacking  program  con- 
lucted  by  Cornell  hopes  to  es- 
ablish  about  150  pairs  of 
peregrines  on  the  East  Coast, 
ronically,  the  program  is  meet- 
ng  success  in  some  unlikely 
spots  —  our  major  cities.  Over 
he  past  three  summers,  15 
peregrine  falcons  have  been  re- 
eased  in  Washington,  D.C. 
irom  the  roofs  of  the  federal  In- 
erior  Building  and  the 
Smithsonian  Castle.  The  birds 
eed  on  abundant  supplies  of 
jigeons,  and  peregrine  falcons 
lave  also  been  spotted  in  Balti- 
nore  and  Boston. 

"Eventually,  we  hope  that 
he  birds  that  are  released 
hrough  hacking  programs  will 
■eoccupy  their  traditional  range 
ind  nest  in  their  original  moun- 
ain  aeries,"  said  Schwartz. 

Peregrine  falcons  still  face  an 
iphill  battle.  Although  persis- 
ent  pesticides  are  no  longer 
ised  in  the  United  States,  we 
ire  the  world's  leading  manu- 
acturer  and  exporter  of  DDT 
-  which  is  heavily  used  in 
many  South  American  nations 
vhere  peregrine  falcons  win- 
er.  And,  perhaps  the  biggest 
•bstacle  facing  peregrine  fal- 
ons  is  human  ignorance. 

Peregrine  falcons  feed  almost 
ixclusively  on  other  birds  and 
ire  often  called  "duck  hawks" 
•ecause  their  primary  prey  is 
vaterfowl  and  shore  birds.  The 
lumbers  of  waterfowl  that  they 
ake  are  insignificant,  but  that 
loesn't  protect  them  from  be- 


ing illegally  shot.  Dr.  Dana  Ed- 
dings,  a  veterinarian  from 
Washington,  North  Carolina, 
has  cared  for  several  birds. 

"Last  year,  I  took  care  of  one 
peregrine  falcon  that  had  been 
mangled  by  a  shotgun  blast," 
he  said.  "One  wing  was  so 
badly  damaged  that  it  had  to  be 
amputated.  The  bird  was  even- 


Tim  Hergenrader 


No  Place  Like  Home:  This  hack- 
ing site  on  the  Mackay  Island  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  Currri- 
tuck  Sound  was  used  to  introduce 
five  young  peregrine  falcons  to  the 
wild  last  year. 


tually  sent  to  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, where  they  were 
considering  using  it  in  the  cap- 
tive-breeding program.  Many 
birds  of  prey  —  including 
hawks,  owls  and  eagles  —  are 
shot  each  year  despite  strict 
penalties.  These  birds  need  our 
help  if  they  are  to  survive." 

The  penalties  for  harming  a 
peregrine  falcon  are  severe. 
The  birds  are  protected  under 
the  federal  Endangered  Species 
Act,  and  the  fine  for  shooting, 
killing  or  harassing  peregrine 
falcons  can  total  $20,000.  En- 
forcement officers  from  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission and  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  patrol  the 
Outer  Banks  regularly  to  pro- 
tect not  only  peregrine  falcons, 
but  all  migrating  birds  of  prey. 

If  anyone  feels  that  the  loss  of 


the  peregrine  falcon  would  go 
unnoticed  in  this  hectic  world, 
one  sight  of  a  falcon  in  flight 
would  probably  change  their 
minds.  Consider  this  account 
of  a  peregrine  falcon  sighting 
by  one  bird  lover. 

"Two  miles  out,  when  the 
flicker  quartered  to  the  West, 
the  falcon  left  the  cliff  and  sped 
out  on  sharp,  fast-beating 
wings.  She  hovered  briefly  at 
1,000  feet,  then  rolled  into  a 
power-dive,  wings  half-closed, 
tips  whipping. 

"The  wind  screamed  a  warn- 
ing and  the  flicker  dropped 
desperately  from  the  brown 
blur  of  the  falcon's  stoop,  then 
dissolved  in  an  explosion  of 
feathers  that  spread  like  smoke 
in  the  morning  breeze." 

No  one  has  ever  accurately 
clocked  a  peregrine  falcon  in  a 
dive,  but  one  pilot  reported 
diving  on  a  flock  of  ducks  at  175 
miles  per  hour  only  to  have  a 
peregrine  falcon  flash  by  his 
wing  "as  if  he  were  standing 
still."  Recent  evidence  indi- 
cates peregrines  may  reach  275 
miles  per  hour  in  a  dive. 

Only  time  will  tell,  but  citi- 
zens of  North  Carolina  may 
once  again  be  privileged  to  wit- 
ness the  awe-inspiring  dives  of 
peregrine  falcons  in  the  future. 
Few  sights  in  nature  are  so  rare 
—  or  so  precious. 

Tim  Hergenrader 
Coastal  Information 
Representative 


For  the  month  of  July,  1981, 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  checked  a  total  of 
22,552  hunters  and  fishermen 
and  11,877  boaters. 

Of  the  hunters  and  fisher- 
men, 1,001  were  prosecuted 
and  826  convictions  were  ob- 
tained. The  fines  collected  were 
$9,387  and  costs  collected  were 
$20,262. 

Of  the  boaters,  402  prosecu- 
tions were  made  and  380  con- 
victions were  obtained.  Fines 


Sportsmen  will  find  it  easier 
to  suggest  changes  in  wildlife 
regulations  thanks  to  a 
new  public-hearing  process 
adopted  by  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission. The  new  regulations 
process  features  public  meet- 
ings —  held  to  solicit  input 
from  sportsmen  and  the  public 
—  shortly  after  hunting  and 
fishing  seasons  end.  Wildlife 
Commissioners,  Wildlife  Dis- 
trict advisory  committees, 
sportsmen's  organizations  and 
Wildlife  Commission  employ- 
ees will  be  heavily  involved  in 
these  meetings. 

"In  the  past,  we  often  re- 
ceived excellent  suggestions 
from  sportsmen  at  public  hear- 
ings, but  we  did  not  always 
have  enough  time  to  fully  eval- 
uate and  implement  these  sug- 
gestions," said  J.  Robert 
Gordon  of  Laurinburg,  chair- 
man of  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion. "Holding  these  meetings 
right  after  the  seasons  end  not 
only  gives  us  plenty  of  time  to 
study  suggestions,  but  also  lets 
sportsmen  voice  their  opinions 
while  the  current  regulations 
are  still  fresh  in  their  minds.  We 
are  also  planning  to  simplify 
our  regulations,  and  develop  a 
regulations  digest  that  is  easier 
to  understand." 

Watch  for  dates  and  locations 
of  these  meetings  in  area  news- 
papers, or  call  the  toll-free 
Wildlife  Watch  hotline  at  1-800- 
662-7137. 


collected  were  $1,127  and  costs 
collected  were  $9,390. 

Other  prosecutions  totaled 
66  and  convictions  totaled  62. 
Fines  collected  were  $1,494  and 
costs  collected  were  $1,508. 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or 
witness  fees  are  paid  into  the 
school  funds  of  the  counties  in 
which  the  violation  occurred, 
and  no  fines  or  costs  are  paid  to 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  or  its  personnel. 
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Wildlife  Management  Boosted  On  Game  Lands 


How  should  we  manage 
wildlife  in  the  future?  What 
direction  should  enforcement 
programs  take?  These,  and 
other  questions,  were  recently 
addressed  by  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission when  it  recently 
adopted  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  agency  for  the  next  two 
years.  The  goals  developed  are 
as  follows: 

—  Establish  adequate 
sources  of  funding  for  Commis- 
sion fish  and  wildlife  and  boat- 
ing programs.  As  part  of  this 
effort,  a  Blue  Ribbon  Financial 
Committee  —  composed  of 
leaders  of  North  Carolina's 
business  and  financial  com- 
munities who  are  interested  in 
wildlife  —  will  be  appointed. 
This  committee  will  assist  in 
developing  creative  solutions 
to  funding  problems  and  will 
provide  new  direction  in  man- 
agement. The  committee's 
work  will  center  on  the  Wildlife 
Endowment  Fund.  This  fund  is 
based  on  donations  and  the 
sale  of  lifetime  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses  and  magazine 
subscriptions. 

Possum  Shrimp 


Stock  shrimp  in  North 
Carolina's  high  Mountain 
lakes?  That's  right,  but  recent 
stockings  of  shrimp  in  the 
Mountains  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  aren't 
part  of  a  plot  to  undermine  the 
coast's  thriving  seafood  indus- 
try. These  shrimp  live  only  in 
fresh  water,  are  a  half-inch 
long,  and  come  from  Colorado. 

Fisheries  biologists  believe 
that  opossum  shrimp  may  hold 
the  answer  to  improved  fish- 
ing in  some  Tar  Heel  waters, 
and  recently  stocked  them  in 
lakes  James  and  Fontana.  Sub- 
sequent stockings  are  planned 
for  the  next  two  years. 

"North  Carolina's  Mountain 
lakes  are  man-made  and  rela- 
tively new,  and  lack  a  good 
food  supply  for  fish,"  said  Jack 
Wingate,  a  Commission  fishery 


—  Intensify  management  of 
small  game  and  big  game  on 
public  and  private  lands.  Much 
of  North  Carolina's  hunting 
and  fishing  takes  place  on  over 
two  million  acres  of  game 
lands,  and  game  populations 
and  hunting  opportunities  on 
these  lands  will  be  increased. 
Wildlife  biologists  will  also 
work  more  closely  with  private 
landowners  and  other  resource 
agencies  to  boost  wildlife  popu- 
lations on  private  lands,  and  to 
make  these  areas  available  to 
hunters  through  cooperative 
efforts  with  landowners. 

—  Improve  wildlife-en- 
forcement programs.  The 
Wildlife  Watch  program  — 
which  features  a  24-hour  toll- 
free  hotline  for  reporting  wild- 
life violations  —  has  helped 
control  violations,  and  similar 
new  programs  will  be  used  in 
the  future.  Also,  the  new  regis- 
tered lands  program  will  help 
control  abuse  of  private  lands. 

—  Promote  improved  out- 
door ethics  and  better  land- 
owner-sportsman relations. 
Educational  efforts  are  being 


biologist  from  Asheville. 
"Since  these  lakes  are  man- 
made,  small  food  organisms 
haven't  had  time  to  evolve  in 
their  unnaturally  cold,  deep 
waters;  therefore,  to  fill  this 
gap,  we  can  sometimes  bring  in 
beneficial  organisms." 

The  opossum  shrimp  that 
were  stocked  in  North  Carolina 
came  from  similar  but  natural 
high  Mountain  lakes  in  Col- 
orado. In  the  past,  shrimp  and 
other  organisms  from  the  Great 
Lakes  have  been  stocked  in  our 
Mountain  lakes. 

"The  opossum  shrimp  will 
stay  near  the  lake  bottom, 
sometimes  as  deep  as  400  feet, 
during  the  day,"  said  Wingate. 
"At  night  or  when  the  light  is 
low,  they  migrate  to  the  sur- 
face. This  is  when  they  become 
vulnerable  to  game  fish." 


made  to  improve  the  image  and 
conduct  of  sportsmen  and 
other  outdoor  recreationists, 
and  outdoor  ethics  will  be  pro- 
moted through  programs  with 
youths  and  the  general  public. 

—  Emphasize  conservation 
of  wildlife  habitat.  The  newly 
reorganized  Habitat  Conserva- 
tion Section  of  the  Commission 
will  monitor  the  loss  of  wildlife 
habitat,  and  will  also  work 
closely  with  other  agencies  to 
preserve  habitat  and  lessen  the 
impacts  of  land  developments 
on  fish  and  wildlife. 

—  Provide  additional  fishing 
opportunities  —  especially  in 
urban  areas  —  and  improve 
fisheries  management  and  re- 
search programs.  Management 
of  urban  lakes  will  be  intensi- 
fied, and  other  urban- 
management  programs  will  be 
undertaken.  A  statewide 
youth-angling  program  will 
also  be  developed. 

—  Assure  that  license  agents 
are  well-distributed  through- 
out the  State,  and  that  licenses 
are  readily  available  from 
agents  year-round. 


Wingate  says  the  shrimp  will 
primarily  benefit  white  bass 
and  steelhead  trout  because 
these  fish  inhabit  the  deeper, 
open  portions  of  the  lakes.  Wal- 
leyes and  smallmouth  bass  will 
also  take  advantage  of  the 
shrimp  as  they  increase. 

"The  increase  in  the  food 
base  in  these  lakes  should  re- 
sult in  better  growth  and  bigger 
populations  of  all  game  fish," 
said  Wingate. 

Lakes  James  and  Fontana 
were  chosen  for  the  stockings 
because  of  good  water  quality 
and  high  oxygen  levels,  espe- 
cially in  the  deeper  waters.  If 
the  stockings  are  successful, 
other  Mountain  lakes  will  be 
considered  for  similar  stock- 
ings in  the  future. 


"As  part  of  our  recent  reorga- 
nization, we  also  organized  a 
number  of  special  management 
teams  dealing  with  specific 
program  needs,"  said  Vernon 
Bevill,  executive  director  of 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  "The  eight  differ- 
ent teams  concern  striped  bass, 
black  bass,  technical  fisheries 
services,  trout,  small  animals 
and  migratory  birds,  big  game 
species,  land  management  and 
development,  and  habitat  con- 
servation. The  groups  will  ad- 
dress specific  problems  in  these 
areas,  and  come  up  with  long- 
range  action  plans.  Members  of 
these  task  forces  include  Wild- 
life Commission  employees, 
representatives  of  other  natu- 
ral-resource agencies,  mem- 
bers of  special  sportsmen's 
organizations,  and  others  with 
expertise  in  these  areas. 

"Ultimately,  we  feel  that 
these  changes  will  result  in  bet- 
ter hunting  and  fishing  for 
North  Carolinians.  As  our  State 
continues  to  grow,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  manage  our  re- 
sources more  effectively." 

Safety  First 


What  are  the  leading  causes 
of  hunting  accidents?  A  survey 
of  hunting  accidents  in  Texas  in 
1980  showed  that  over  40  per- 
cent were  caused  by  simple  vio- 
lations of  basic  safety  rules. 

For  example,  almost  20  per- 
cent of  the  accidents  resulted 
from  hunters  carrying  loaded 
firearms  in  vehicles.  This  statis- 
tic highlights  the  importance  of 
unloading  firearms  before  plac- 
ing them  in  vehicles. 

Other  leading  causes  of  acci- 
dents were  horseplay  and  im- 
proper crossing  of  obstacles. 
Little  needs  to  be  said  about 
horseplay,  but  the  numbers  of 
accidents  that  result  from 
hunters  stumbling  over  logs, 
fences  and  rocks  show  that  the 
wise  hunter  unloads  his  fi- 
rearm when  there  is  any  chance 
of  a  mishap. 


Stocked  In  Mountain  Lakes 
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written  and  photographed  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley 


Tides  And  The  Cosmic  Pull 


Sunrise  on  January  4  may  well  look  like  any  other,  and  yet 
twill  mark  a  milestone  in  our  planetary  year.  For  at  6  a.m. 
hat  morning  the  earth  and  the  sun  will  be  closer  than  they 
lave  been  since  last  January,  a  million  and  a  half  miles 
loser,  to  be  exact.  The  deer  hunter  on  stand  in  the  glacial 
hill  of  a  Pender  County  forest  won't  be  any  the  warmer  for 
t,  unfortunately,  and  most  of  us  will  still  have  to  turn  up  the 
hermostat  as  we  prepare  for  the 
lew  day.  But  this  event  will 
lave  perceptible  effects,  espe- 
ially  on  "those  basic  rhythms  of 
loastal  life,  the  tides. 

To  understand  the  effect  re- 
tires a  little  knowledge  of  how 
ides  work.  Most  of  us  have  dis- 
overed  that  there  are  two  high 
ides  every  day,  and  two  low 
ides,  and  that  the  high  tides  oc- 
ur  approximately  12  hours  and 
S  minutes  apart.  We  may  also 
lazily  recall  that  the  moon  is 
omehow  responsible. 

Well,  the  moon  is  responsible, 
ilong  with  the  sun.  The  moon  is 
tiuch  smaller  than  the  sun  but  it 
las  a  more  profound  influence 
in  the  tides  because  it  is  nearer. 

it  passes  overhead  the  moon 
icts  almost  like  a  magnet,  draw- 
ng  up  the  surface  water  from 
he  oceans  on  the  side  of  the 
larth  nearest  it.  The  water  on 
he  other  side  of  the  earth  also 
lulges  up  at  the  same  time, 
'hese  two  "tidal  bulges"  follow 
he  moon  as  it  traces  its  monthly 
>rbit  around  the  earth.  These 
•ulges  in  the  earth's  oceans  are 
he  high  tides. 

If  the  earth  did  not  rotate  on  its  axes  there  would  be  only 
wo  high  tides  a  month.  But  it  makes  a  complete  rotation 
very  day,  and  so  there  are  two  high  tides  a  day  as  each 
)lace  on  earth  passes  through  each  of  the  two  tidal  bulges, 
n  most  places  the  rising  and  falling  tides  can  be  regularly 
inticipated  and  timed  far  in  advance. 

Throughout  the  year,  there  are  some  high  tides  that  are 
dgher  than  others.  January's  tides,  for  example,  are  gener- 
illy  the  highest  of  any  month's.  This  is  so  because  in  its 
illiptical  orbit  around  the  sun,  the  earth  reaches  a  point 
ailed  "perihelion"  where  it  gets  as  close  to  the  sun  as  it's 
;oing  to  get.  This  point  occurs  at  approximately  6  a.m.  on 
anuary  4th.  Because  the  sun  is  nearer,  its  power  over  the 
ides  is  stronger  and  higher  average  tides  are  the  result. 


This  January,  however,  perihelion  occurs  within  several 
days  of  two  other  astronomical  phenomena,  and  the  results 
could  spell  trouble  for  coastal  residents.  The  first  will  occur 
four  days  after  perihelion,  when  the  moon  will  be  at  its 
closest  point  to  the  earth.  The  moon  also  has  an  elliptical 
orbit  around  the  earth,  and  thus  there  is  a  point  called  "peri- 
gee" when  it  is  closest  to  the  earth,  and  another  point  called 

"apogee"  when  it  is  farthest 
from  the  earth.  At  perigee,  the 
moon's  pull  is  even  stronger 
than  usual  and  tides  can  run  20 
percent  higher  than  normal. 
Perigee  occurs  once  a  month, 
and  this  month  it  occurs  on  Jan- 
uary 8  at  7  a.m. 

A  little  more  than  a  day  later, 
at  2:56  p.m.,  January  9,  the  earth 
and  the  moon  in  their  separate 
orbits  will  become  aligned  with 
the  sun.  The  most  visible  effect 
of  this  will  be  the  full  moon  in 
the  sky  that  night.  The  align- 
ment of  these  three  bodies  oc- 
curs twice  a  month,  at  full  moon 
(when  moon  and  sun  are  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  earth),  and  at 
new  moon  (when  moon  and  sun 
are  on  the  same  side  of  earth). 
Because  the  sun  and  the  moon 
are  in  a  straight  line,  they  com- 
bine their  attractions  and  we  get 
higher  tides  than  normal,  or 
"spring"  tides.  A  week  after  a 
spring  tide,  the  moon  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  sun,  and  a  "neap" 
tide  or  a  lower-than-normal  tide 
is  the  result. 

What  all  this  boils  down  to  is 
that  in  early  January,  three  astronomical  events  will  occur 
which  individually  bring  higher-than-normal  tides.  But 
happening  as  close  as  they  are  to  each  other,  the  effects  are 
combined  and  coastal  residents  could  be  in  for  at  least  sev- 
eral days  of  very  high  water,  if  not  flooding.  Of  course 
weather  conditions  are  crucial  in  determining  whether 
flooding  will  occur.  Fair  skies  and  windless  days  might 
cause  the  ocean's  flotsam  and  jetsam  to  be  left  a  little  higher 
on  the  beach.  But  if  a  storm  blows  up  with  high  inshore 
winds,  the  coastal  region  could  be  in  for  severe  flooding. 

It's  easy  to  forget  that  we  are  merely  a  small  planet  whirl- 
ing around  a  hot  star  at  a  great  rate  of  speed.  Early  January 
seems  the  right  time  to  reflect  upon  this  state  of  affairs  as  we 
wait  to  see  what  the  weather  will  bring. 
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Winter  On  Boone  Fork 

A  blanket  of  white  wraps  the  world  in  stillness  and  beauty,  yet  few  see  it 
except  the  winter  hikers  and  cross-country  skiers. 
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Catling's  Incredible  Gun 


by  Jim  Dean 


In  the  middle  1960s  when  the  war  was  heating  up  in 
Vietnam,  I  watched  the  demonstration  of  an  incredible 
weapon  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  in  Maryland.  The 
gun  was  a  multi -barreled  Vulcan.  Fired  electrically,  some 
models  were  capable  of  spewing  up  to  7,000  rounds  per 
minute.  When  the  Vulcan  was  fired,  there  was  an  ear- 
splitting  roar,  and  what  seemed  to  be  a  solid  shaft  of  steel  (lit 
by  tracers)  sped  across  the  sky  and  struck  the  target  on  the 
distant  hill,  obliterating  it. 

No  doubt  Dr.  Richard  Jor- 
dan Catling  of  Maney's 
Neck  in  Hertford  County 
would  have  viewed  that  dem- 
onstration  with  mixed 
emotions.  Roughly  100 
years  earlier,  he  invented 
the  forerunner  of  the  Vul- 
can, the  Catling  gun.  For 
humanitarian  reasons,  he 
claimed. 

"It  may  be  interesting  to 
you  to  know  how  I  came  to 
invent  the  gun  which  bears 
my  name,"  Catling  wrote.  "In  1861  during  the  opening 
events  of  the  war  (residing  at  the  time  in  Indianapolis, 
Indiana),  I  witnessed  almost  daily  the  departure  of  troops  to 
the  front  and  the  return  of  the  wounded,  sick  and  dead.  The 
most  of  the  latter  lost  their  lives,  not  in  battle,  but  by  sick- 
ness and  exposure  incident  to  the  service.  It  occurred  to  me 
if  I  could  invent  a  machine  —  a  gun  —  which  could  by  its 
rapidity  of  fire,  enable  one  man  to  do  as  much  battle  duty  as 
a  hundred,  that  it  would,  to  a  great  extent,  supersede  the 
necessity  of  large  armies,  and  consequently,  exposure  to 
battle  and  disease  would  be  greatly  diminished." 

If  Catling  were  not  being  outright  deceptive  (large  sums 
were  being  offered  for  new  weapons),  then  he  was  surely 
naive  given  the  subsequent  history  of  his  Catling  gun  and 
the  weapons  it  spawned. 

And  yet  it  is  not  the  invention  of  this  interesting  weapon 
that  makes  Catling  such  a  fascinating  native  son.  Born  on 
September  12,  1818,  at  the  family  homestead  near  the 
Meherrin  River,  Richard  was  one  of  seven  sons  born  to 
Jordon  Catling  and  his  wife  Mary.  The  family  was  fairly 
well-to-do  for  the  times,  and  Richard's  father  turned  an 
original  80-acre  purchase  into  a  plantation  of  1,200  acres 
with  a  large  house  (that's  still  standing).  Jordan  Catling  was 
also  an  inventor,  and  was  issued  patents  for  a  cotton  planter 
and  cotton  thinner. 

Richard  was  educated  at  Buckhorn  Academy,  leaving 
school  at  the  age  of  15  or  16  to  work  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  court.  Learning  that  the  government  had  offered  a  re- 
ward to  the  inventor  of  a  practical  system  for  powering 
warships,  young  Catling  invented  a  screw  propeller  in  the 
fall  of  1835.  Unfortunately,  he  was  unable  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton until  the  following  spring,  and  when  he  went  to  the  U.S. 
Patent  Office,  he  learned  that  another  inventor,  John  Erics- 
son, had  beaten  him  by  a  scant  few  days.  However,  his  close 
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brush  with  fame  no  doubt  made  a  lasting  impression. 

In  1839,  while  working  as  a  storekeeper  at  Frazier's  Cross 
Roads,  Catling  invented  a  seed  sowing  machine  which  was 
later  adapted  as  a  wheat  drill.  This  invention  proved  so 
successful  that  by  1845,  he  was  traveling  full  time  to  pro- 
mote it,  and  the  machine  won  many  awards  and  ultimately 
made  him  wealthy. 
In  1847,  following  a  near  fatal  bout  with  smallpox.  Catling 

studied  medicine  at  Indiana  ' 
Medical  College  and  Ohio 
Medical  College,  but  it  is 
doubtful  that  he  ever  estab- 
lished a  practice.  Instead,  he 
settled  in  Indianapolis,  mar- 1 
ried  and  ran  his  business.  ' 
He  also  continued  to  work 
on  inventions.  Among  them 
were  a  steam  plow,  a  rotary 
plow,  a  cultivator  for  cotton 
plants,  a  lath-making 
machine,  an  improved 
hemp  brake  and  a  rubber 
washer  for  tightening  gears. 
Though  he  was  already  world-famous  for  his  agricultural 
inventions,  he  achieved  his  greatest  fame  after  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  1861 .  Apparently,  Catling  conceived  the  idea  of  his 
multi-barreled  gun  during  the  summer  of  1861,  and  built  a 
prototype  later  that  year.  A  patent  was  granted  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  1862.  Although  this  first  Catling  gun  could  fire  200 
rounds  per  minute,  there  were  problems  with  gas  leakage. ' 
Later  models  also  had  problems,  especially  in  getting  the ' 
copper-cased  .58-caliber  cartridges  to  feed  properly.  As  the 
bugs  were  worked  out.  Catling  tried  desperately  and  un- ! 
successfully  to  get  the  U.S.  Army  to  adopt  the  weapon.  \ 
Catling  guns  were  eventually  requisitioned  by  the  Uruon  | 
forces  and  used  in  limited  engagements  with  mixed  results. 
Some  experts  believe  that  Catling's  weapon  was  simply  too 
new,  and  was  not  seriously  considered.  Another  possible 
problem  was  the  suspicion  that  Catling  was  a  Copperhead 
(a  member  of  a  group  sympathetic  to  the  Confederacy),  and  i 
at  one  point.  Catling  was  accused  of  offering  Catling  guns 
to  the  South. 

It  was  during  the  years  following  the  war  that  Catling . 
guns  saw  their  greatest  use  in  Indian  wars  and  brush-fire 
wars  worldwide.  Single-barrel  machine  guns  replaced  the 
Catling  gun  in  World  Wars  I  and  II,  but  beginning  in  1946, 
the  idea  of  a  multi-barreled,  rapid-firing  weapon  again  drew  : 
upon  Catling's  basic  design  and  the  Vulcan  seen  at  Aber- 
deen was  the  result. 

In  the  lobby  of  the  Archives  and  History  Building  in 
Raleigh,  one  of  Catling's  guns  is  prominently  displayed. 
Catling  is  now  remembered  for  little  else,  although  he  in- 
vented agricultural  machines  that  were  perhaps  far  more 
important.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  shared  no  such  fate  for  all  his 
contributions  to  mankind.  And  why  not?  He  also  invented 
several  volley-firing  guns,  including  a  breech-loader  in- 
tended to  use  fixed  anmunition. 
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It  was  definitely  uncharacteristic  of 
Duane  to  be  in  such  a  quandary.  "Well  I 
don't  know  what  we're  going  to  do 
now,"  he  said.  "I  wanted  to  use  that  on 
the  next  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  cover, 
but  take  a  look." 

I  looked.  On  his  desk  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  paintings  of  a  ruffed 
grouse  I'd  ever  seen.  It  was  painted  by 
one  of  the  nation's  best-known  wUdlife 
artists  —  a  man  whose  name  you'd 
almost  certainly  recognize. 

"It  looks  great  to  me,"  I  said, 
somewhat  surprised  that  Duane 
apparently  didn't  like  it.  "Does  the  artist 
want  too  much  money  for  it?" 

"Oh  no,  nothing  like  that,"  Duane 
answered.  "It's  the  feet." 

Duane  showed  me  a  photograph  of  a 
grouse,  then  showed  me  the  painting 
again.  Sure  enough,  grouse  have  rows  of 
tiny  protuberances  alongside  their  toes. 
The  artist  had  left  them  off. 

Many  editors  would  not  have  worried 
about  such  a  small  detail;  indeed,  most 
would  never  have  noticed  it  in  the  first 
place.  But  not  Duane.  When  it  involves 
wildlife  paintings,  accuracy  is  a  critical 
matter.  And  yes,  we  did  use  that 
painting  for  a  cover,  but  not  until  Duane 
had  called  the  artist  and  gotten 
permission  to  fix  the  feet. 

That  was  years  ago,  long  before  Duane 
retired  as  editor  of  this  magazine,  but  the 
incident  says  a  lot  about  his  dedication  to 
accuracy.  If  Duane  paints  a  fish,  you  can 
use  it  to  teach  piscatorial  anatomy.  I 
recall  that  someone  once  asked  Duane  to 
paint  some  crappies.  "Black  crappies  or 
white  crappies?"  Duane  asked.  TTien  he 
explained  that  among  the  subtle 
differences  between  the  two,  the  white 
crappie  has  five  or  six  dorsal  fin  spines 
while  the  black  crappie  always  has  seven 
or  eight. 

"I  suppose  it's  partly  because  I  was 
trained  as  a  fisheries  biologist  and  first 
worked  in  that  field,"  says  Duane.  "I 
want  to  depict  my  subjects  in  both  a 
realistic  and  pleasing  way.  Some  of  the 
greatest  compliments  have  come  from 
truly  knowledgeable  fishermen  or 
hunters  who  look  at  a  painting  and  say, 
'I've  been  there.'  " 

As  Duane's  assistant  for  years  before 
he  retired  in  July  1979  after  29  years  with 


the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
I  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  watch 
him  work  from  time  to  time.  Usually,  he 
used  opaque  watercolor  or  acrylics,  and  it 
always  amazed  me  that  he  could  start  a 
painting  at  one  edge  and  completely 
finish  it  as  he  moved  across  the  page.  It 
is  not  unlike  watching  the  magic  brush  in 
a  Walt  Disney  cartoon.  Of  course,  in 
many  paintings,  his  technique  follows 
more  conventional  methods,  but  he 


waterfowl  paintings  are  done  in  acrylic  on 
canvas  or  Masonite.  This  pair  of  mallards  was 
done  for  the  Smithfield  chapter  of  Ducks 
Unlimited.  I  think  of  this  type  of  painting 
primarily  as  a  portrait  of  the  birds  rather  than 
a  scene.  The  pair  of  cardinals  above  is  a 
watercolor.  When  I  see  them  at  the  feeder,  I'm 
continually  surprised  at  the  variety  of  color  on 
these  birds." 


admits  that  he  often  likes  to  finish  certain 
parts  of  the  painting  before  moving  on  to 
another  part  of  the  canvas. 

Those  who  have  seen  Duane's 
paintings  —  and  that  includes  most 
North  Carolinians  —  certainly  like  what 
they  see.  Duane  is  not  only  the 
best-known  wildlife  artist  in  this  State, 
his  reputation  goes  far  beyond  the 
borders.  He  is  especially  weU-known  for 
his  fish,  birds  and  small-game  animals, 
and  during  the.  40  years  he  has  been 
wielding  a  brush,  he  has  painted  so 
many  that  he  long  ago  lost  count. 


Though  most  of  his  customers  are 
individuals,  Duane's  attention  to  accuracy 
has  helped  him  land  some  important  and 
demanding  contracts.  He  has  painted 
many  covers  for  magazines,  and  also 
illustrated  fish  books  for  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Oklahoma  and  Louisiana.  A 
series  of  41  fish  was  completed  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  he 
has  also  done  illustrations  for  advertising. 
Not  surprisingly,  he  has  won  many 
awards,  including  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Federation's  Wildlife  Artist  of  the  Year  in 
1972,  1975  and  1976. 

Many  of  Duane's  best  paintings  have 
appeared  on  the  cover  or  inside  this 
magazine,  both  during  the  years  he 
worked  here  and  since.  "1  started  out  in 
1950  conducting  lake  surveys  for  the 
Wildlife  Commission's  Fish  Division 
because  I  was  a  fisheries  biologist.  In 
1960  I  became  managing  editor  of 
Wildlife  In  North  Carolina,"  recalls  Duane. 
"I  became  editor  in  1973." 

A  native  of  Newton,  Iowa,  and  a  1949 
graduate  of  Iowa  State,  Duane  and  his 
wife  Mary  have  raised  their  three 
children  in  Cary,  and  since  his 
retirement,  he  continues  to  live  there  and 
operate  his  free-lance  art  business  out  of 
his  home. 

"I  confess  I  was  a  bit  apprehensive 
about  retiring,"  he  said.  "Suddenly 
you've  got  to  be  able  to  make  a  living 
doing  what  was  at  least  partly  a  hobby, 
and  I  didn't  really  know  what  to  expect." 

It  is  no  surprise  to  anyone  who  has 
seen  his  work  to  learn  that  he  has  been 
busier  than  ever  since  1979.  He  now 
paints  full  time,  and  has  no  hope 
whatsoever  of  "catching  up."  Most  of  his 
paintings  are  done  on  commission, 
although  he  paints  some  for  various 
shows,  and  has  been  very  successful  at 
his  booth  each  October  in  the  Village  of 
Yesteryear  at  the  State  Fair  in  Raleigh. 

For  all  his  many  fans,  we  are  very 
pleased  to  be  able  to  present  this  series  of 
paintings.  And  for  those  who  might  want 
to  own  a  Duane  Raver  original,  you  can 
reach  him  at  910  Washington  St.,  Cary, 
N.C.  27511. 

You  can  rest  assured  of  one  thing.  In 
addition  to  a  handsome  painting,  you'll 
have  a  critter  that  is  accurate  —  right 
down  to  its  toes.  —  by  Jim  Dean 
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1  he  models  for  this 
watercolor  (above)  may  look  saucy,  but  they 
wound  up  in  the  same  painting  through 
misfortune.  The  bluejay  was  struck  by  a  car 
near  my  house  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  I  suppose 
folks  driving  by  wondered  why  I  pulled  over 
to  pick  up  the  dead  bird.  Our  cat  killed  the 
young  squirrel  and  brought  it  to  me.  Subjects 
for  my  paintings  are  limitless,  and  chipmunks 
are  always  popular  and  fun  to  paint  (below)." 
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The  sky  in  this  acrylic  painting  of  wood  ducks 
(below)  was  actually  a  fast-moving  late  summer  storm,  but  it  looked  like  late  fall  or 
winter  when  I  saw  it.  The  rest  of  the  background  is  a  composite  of  some  flooded  timber  near 
B.  Everette  Jordan  Lake  and  the  shoreline  of  a  small  lake  at  Umstead  State  Park.  One  person 
who  saw  this  painting  swore  he  could  take  me  to  the  very  spot,  but  of  course,  there  is  no 
such  location  except  in  my  mind." 
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Relatively  few  wildlife  artists  paint  fish.  For  one  thing, 
they're  not  popular  subjects,  and  most  artists  must  sell  their  works.  My  earlier  years  as  a 
fisheries  biologist  help  me,  but  I  still  go  back  to  mounted  fish  or  preserved  specimens  to  ensure 
accuracy.  I  also  refer  to  color  notes  and  color  transparencies  because  fish  vary  widely  in  colors  even  in 
the  same  species  when  they're  alive,  and  color  quickly  fades  when  they  die.  The  background  for  this 
largemouth  bass  (above)  was  done  with  a  soggy  paper  towel  because  a  brush  just  won't  give  the  right 
effect  sometimes.  This  painting  of  spawning  brook  trout  (left)  has  been  accepted  for  West  Virginia's 
1982  trout  stamp,  and  was  painted  for  a  university  professor  who  specializes  in  trout  and  their  habits. 
Both  paintings  are  acrylics."^ 
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The  modern  sportsman  can  build  almost  every  piece  of 
equipment  he  needs. 

Rolling  ^ur  Own 

By  Jim  Dean 


The  ancient  caveman  who  needed  a 
new  spear  couldn't  saunter  down  to  the 
sporting  goods  store  and  compare 
Winchester's  hickory  shafts  and 
obsidian  spearpoints  with  the  latest 
walnut  shafts  and  quartz  points  offered 
by  Remington.  Whether  he  wanted  a 
magnum  spear  for  mammoths  or  a  hot, 
flat-throwing  little  varmint  spear,  our 
hairy  ancestor  had  to  make  it  himself. 

Given  those  bloodlines,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  modem  outdoorsman 
still  likes  to  start  from  scratch.  Maybe 
it's  a  lingering  bit  of  frontier 
independence  —  a  longing  for  the  days 
when  a  man  rolled  his  own  or  went 
without.  Some  of  us  can  fulfill  that 
dream  by  building  a  muzzle-loading 
rifle  or  tying  our  own  trout  flies.  But 
whatever  the  motivation,  the 
do-it-yourself  craze  is  alive  and  well 
among  outdoorsmen.  In  fact,  there  are 
more  kits  and  mail-order  suppliers  than 
ever  before. 

Unless  you've  already  been  bitten  by 
the  do-it-yourself  bug,  you  may  not 
realize  how  extensive  the  opportunities 
are.  Indeed,  it  may  be  easier  to  list  the 
items  that  are  not  offered  in  kits  (I  don't 
know  of  an  outboard  motor  kit,  but 
maybe  I  haven't  looked  thoroughly).  To 
get  some  idea  of  the  variety,  take  a  look 
at  the  advertisements  in  most  any 
outdoor  magazine  (The  classified 
sections  in  Field  &  Stream  and  Outdoor 
Life  are  good  places  to  start).  You'll  find 
many  catalogs  listed,  and  if  you  order 
some  of  them,  you'll  learn  that  most  sell 
not  only  finished  equipment,  but  also 
kits  and  components.  To  name  just  a 
few  possibilities,  you  can  make  your 
own  knives,  muzzle-loading  rifles, 
shotguns  and  pistols,  recurve  and 
compound  bows,  boats,  campers, 
decoys,  down  clothing,  fishing  rods  and 
virtually  every  lure  or  fly  ever 


conceived.  It  is  probably  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  today's 
outdoorsman  could  completely  outfit 
himself  without  purchasing  a  single 
piece  of  ready-made  gear. 

Some  of  the  kit  and  component 
manufacturers  offer  catalogs  that  are  so 
overwhelming  that  it  would  take  weeks 
just  to  read  them.  For  the  black  powder 
enthusiast,  the  Dixie  Gun  Works  of 
Union  City,  Tennessee  28361,  offers  a 
catalog  the  size  of  a  major  phone  book, 
and  some  of  the  catalogs  offered  by 
fishing  tackle  suppliers  are  almost  as 
voluminous. 

Because  the  do-it-yourself  field  is  so 
diverse,  it  would  be  impossible  to  cover 
it  in  any  detail  in  a  single  article.  For 
that  reason,  let's  take  a  closer  look  at 
only  one  part  —  rod  building  —  since 
the  opportunities  and  advantages  are 
similar  for  most  other  do-it-yourself 
projects.  Back  17  years  ago  when  I  built 
my  first  fishing  rod,  the  giant  of  the 
mail-order  tackle  industry  was  Herter's 
of  Waseca,  Minnesota  (alas,  now 
defunct).  Herter's  offered  a  massive 
catalog  with  an  incredible  array  of 
supplies  and  kits,  and  although  there 
were  a  handful  of  other  mail-order 
houses  offering  components  for  rod 
builders,  they  were  far  fewer  than  they 
are  today.  Boyd  Pfeiffer,  author  of 
"Tackle  Craft,"  hsts  nearly  70  suppliers, 
and  he  would  quickly  admit  that  he  has 
probably  overlooked  a  few  —  not  to 
mention  new  companies  that  have 
appeared  since  his  book  was  published 
in  1974. 

I  first  met  Boyd  about  1965  while  I 
was  serving  Uncle  Sam  in  Baltimore, 
and  he  helped  me  build  my  first  rod,  an 
ultra-light  spinning  stick  buUt  from  a 
Herter's  blank.  The  finished  rod  cost  $4, 
and  I  still  use  it.  Times  and  prices  have 
changed,  of  coarse,  but  with  the  advent 


of  new  rod-making  materials  such  as 
graphite  and  boron,  the  advantages  of 
building  your  own  are  greater  than 
ever.  A  top  quality  factory-made 
graphite  fly  rod  today  may  cost  more 
than  $200,  and  casting  and  spinning 
rods  are  not  exactly  cheap  either. 
However,  if  you  build  your  own  from  a 
kit  (that  supplies  all  the  parts)  or  from 
separate  components,  you  can  easily  cut 
the  cost  by  more  than  half. 

"Saving  money  is  certainly  a  prime 
reason  for  building  your  own  rod  —  or 
any  other  piece  of  outdoor  equipment 
for  that  matter,"  Boyd  told  me.  "But 
there  are  other  good  reasons,  as  well. 
Even  with  the  wide  variety  of  finished 
retail  rods  on  the  market  today,  the 
truly  discriminating  angler  may  not  be 
able  to  find  a  rod  exactly  like  he  wants. 


The  do-it-yourself  sportsman  can  make 
almost  everything  he  needs  from  a  goose 
down  coat  or  a  muzzle-loading  rifle  to  a 
boat.  Fishermen  are  especially  fortunate  be- 
cause almost  every  piece  of  gear  they  use  can 
be  made  at  home  from  a  kit  or  from  separate- 
ly purchased  components.  The  partially 
finished  graphite  rod  (see  photo  at  left)  cost 
less  than  half  as  much  as  a  finished  rod,  and 
yet  the  reel  seat  and  other  parts  are  of  higher 
quality  than  you  can  find  on  all  but  the  most 
expensive  custom  rods.  Virtually  every  lure 
can  be  made  at  home,  including  leadhead 
jigs,  spoons,  spinnerbaits,  popping  bugs 
and  plugs.  You  can  even  make  your  own 
fishing  or  hunting  knife.  Maybe  it's  time 
you  got  in  on  the  fun  and  saved  a  little 
money. 


Rod  Building  Supplies 

Wildlife  In  North  Carolina 
would  like  to  thank  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer 
for  his  assistance  with  this  article. 
Pfeiffer  is  an  outdoor  writer  and 
author  of  several  outdoor  books, 
including  "Tackle  Craft"  which 
features  rod-building  instructions 
and  is  available  through  his  supply 
house  listed  below.  Also  listed  are 
other  well-known  mail-order 
businesses  which  carry  rod-building 
supplies  and  kits  in  their  catalogs. 

Tackle  Grafters 

14303  Robcaste  Road 
Phoenix,  Maryland  21131 

Reed  Tackle 

Box  1348 

Fairfield,  New  Jersey  07006 

Netcraft,  Inc. 

Box  5510 

Toledo,  Ohio  43613 
E.  Hille 

Williamsport,  Pennsylvania  17701 

Cabela's  Inc. 

Box  199 

812  13th  Avenue 
Sidney,  Nebraska  69162 

The  Orvis  Company 

Manchester,  Vermont  05254 

Gene  Bullard  Custom  Rods 

10139  Shoreview  Road 
Dallas,  Texas  75238 


If  he  builds  his  own  from  components, 
he  can  customize  his  rod  to  fit  his  exact 
needs.  Futhermore,  since  many  of  the 
components  (reel  seats,  for  example)  are 
better  than  those  that  come  on  finished 
rods,  he  can  actually  make  a  superior 
rod  for  himself. 

"Also,  building  your  own  tackle  is 
lots  of  fun,"  added  Boyd.  "It's  truly  a 
hobby  within  a  hobby,  and  it's  a  good 
way  to  spend  those  cold  winter  nights. 
Finally,  there  is  added  pleasure  in 
catching  a  fish  on  a  rod  you  built 
yourself." 

Is  rod  building  difficult?  The  novice 
might  look  at  a  finished  rod  and  think 
so,  but  actually,  it's  so  easy  to  build  a 
rod  that  it's  a  wonder  anyone  ever  buys 
a  finished  stick. 

"I've  been  teaching  classes  in  rod 
building,  lure  making,  fly  tying  and 
other  forms  of  tackle  craft  for  years,  and 
I've  yet  to  run  into  anyone  who  could 
not  easily  make  his  own  gear,"  said 
Boyd.  "Oddly  enough,  it's  the  adults 
who  are  usually  afraid  to  try.  A 
10-year-old  kid  can  put  a  fine  rod 
together  as  easily  as  he  can  whip  up  a 
plastic  airplane  model.  If  you  buy  it  in 
kit  form,  you  get  instructions  and 
everything  you  need  —  all  properly 
matched  —  and  that  may  be  the  best 
way  to  get  started.  Even  if  you  buy 
separate  components,  you  should  have 
no  trouble." 

That's  what  I  did  earlier  this  winter 
when  I  decided  I  needed  (need  being  a 
relative  thing  when  you  already  own  a 
dozen  fly  rods)  an  8V2  foot  graphite  fly 
rod.  I  wanted  the  rod  to  be  something 
special  with  the  best  quality  blank  and 
fittings  I  could  afford.  By  the  way, 
almost  every  major  rod  company  offers 
blanks,  so  if  you  have  a  hankering  for  a 
Fenwick,  Lamiglass,  Orvis  or  other  top 
brand,  the  blanks  are  available.  I 
decided  to  order  cork  rings  rather  than 
a  pre-formed  handle  simply  because  the 
rings  are  available  in  several  grades  of 
cork,  and  you  can  get  better  quality  by 
glueing  the  rings  yourself  and  filing 
them  to  shape  with  a  wood  rasp.  The 
reel  seat  I  chose  is  milled  aluminum 
with  a  rosewood  filler  —  a  handsome 
and  durable  accessory  that  rarely  appears 
on  any  but  the  very  best  rods.  Finally, 
being  a  conservative  sort,  I  chose  black 
guides  and  thread  (the  rod  blank  was 
also  black).  Had  I  wanted  red  wraps 
trimmed  with  chartreuse,  I  could  have 
had  them  because  the  builder  is  boss. 

Even  given  the  extra  time  it  took  to 
glue  and  shape  the  grip  to  fit  my  hand, 
the  construction  of  the  rod  took  only 


three  evenings,  plus  a  few  minutes  each 
day  for  several  days  as  I  added  extra 
coats  of  varnish  to  the  thread  wraps 
securing  the  guides.  The  end  result  is  a 
carefully  made  rod  that  I  could  not  have 
duplicated  in  any  factory-made  model, 
and  it  cost  me  less  than  half  as  much. 

A  friend  who  watched  part  of  the 
construction  was  amazed  that  it  was  so 
easy.  He  was  particularly  impressed 
with  the  ease  with  which  the  guides 
are  wrapped  on  the  rod. 

"That  really  looks  difficult,"  he  said 
inspecting  a  finished  rod  before  I 
showed  him  how  to  wind  the  threads 
and  neatly  bury  the  ends  of  the  thread 
using  what's  known  as  a  whip  finish. 

"It  only  looks  tough,  but  I'll  bet  you 
can  do  as  well  as  I  can  on  your  first 
try,"  I  told  him. 

He  watched  me  wind  the  thread  over 
the  foot  of  a  guide  and  whip  finish  the 
end,  then  he  gave  it  a  try.  His  first 
attempt  was  perfect,  and  he  is  now 
studying  catalogs  to  order  the 
components  for  a  spinning  rod. 

Of  the  various  rod  types  —  fly, 
casting  and  spinning  —  fly  rods  are  the 
most  difficult  and  usually  the  most 
expensive  (until  you  get  into  big 
salt-water  gear).  Yet,  as  I  mentioned,  a 
novice  can  build  a  fly  rod  in  a  few 
evenings.  A  spinning  rod  takes  even 
less  time,  and  you  can  finish  a  casting 
rod  in  a  single  evening. 

Unless  you  have  someone  who  is 
experienced  in  rod-building  to  help  you 
get  started,  it  will  be  useful  to 
remember  several  things.  First,  unless 
you  order  a  kit  complete  with  all 
matched  parts  and  instructions,  you 
may  have  trouble  deciding  exactly  what 
to  order.  However,  you'll  find  that 
almost  every  mail-order  house  will  be 
happy  to  assist  you  in  selecting  the 
proper  components.  You  can  request 
such  assistance  by  letter,  or  simply  call. 

If  you  order  a  rod  kit  or  components 
and  instructions  are  not  included,  there 
are  a  number  of  excellent  books  and 
brochures  available  which  will  help,  and 
many  are  advertised  in  the  catalogs. 

Of  course,  there  is  quite  a  difference 
between  building  a  casting  rod  and 
building  a  muzzle-loading  rifle  or  a 
kayak.  But  regardless  of  what  you 
decide  to  build,  keep  this  in  mind.  Very 
few  of  the  people  who  build  rods, 
boats,  guns  and  all  the  other 
do-it-yourself  gear  are  experts.  They 
simply  follow  instructions  and  a  little 
common  sense. 

Now  let's  see.  I  wonder  if  there's  a 
kit  for  a  four-wheel  drive  vehicle.  ^ 
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NORTH  CAROLINAS 

*  Custom  Gimmakers 


Only  a  few  ever  reach  the  top  in  this  ancient  and  demanding  craft.  Here  are  three  of  our  best. 


Right  now,  hefting  a  sack  of  feed  in  the 
back  of  a  store  in  Ahoskie,  there  is  a  guy 
thinking  about  guns.  He's  no  one  special, 
and  he  may  not  be  from  Ahoskie,  either.  He 
could  be  from  Manteo  or  Murphy  or  any- 
where in  between.  And  he's  not  thinking 
about  guns  just  because  he'd  rather  be 
hunting  or  shooting.  He's  thinking  about 
Monte  Carlo  combs.  He's  thinking  about 
classic  checkering  patterns.  About  the  fig- 
ure in  a  hunk  of  European  walnut,  about 
Mauser  actions,  about  a  Tru  Oil  finish. 

He's  a  gun  maker.  But  let's  be  more  pre- 
cise. He's  going  to  be  a  gun  maker  one  of 
these  days,  a  great  one,  and  he's  got  a 
dream:  He  dreams  of  a  gun  that  fires  true 
and  looks  as  sweet  as  a  piece  of  Louis  XIV 
furniture.  The  gun  hasn't  been  made  yet, 
but  he's  going  to  make  it. 

It's  an  old  dream.  Some  of  the  best  gun 
makers  in  the  business  have  had  it.  Men  like 
Hal  Hartley  of  Lenoir,  John  Bivins,  Jr.,  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, and  Joe  Balickie  of  Apex. 


By  Lawrence  S.  Earley 

All  North  CaroHnians,  and  all  members  of 
that  small  and  close  fraternity  of  master  gun 
CTaftsmen.  The  emphasis  here  is  on  craft,  and 
you  spell  it  S-K-I-L-L.  After  all,  just  about 
anyone  can  work  one  of  those  spindles  at 
Remington  that'll  turn  out  14  gun  stocks  at  a 
time.  But  not  too  many  people  can  carve 
and  fit  a  gun  stock  so  that  it  looks  as  if  the 
wood  just  grew  up  naturally  around  the 
barrel.  That's  part  of  what  the  craft  is  all 
about.  That's  why  discriminating  shooters 
from  all  over  this  country  and  from  many 
others  will  pay  good  money  for  a  gun  made 
by  one  of  these  gentlemen. 

Hartley,  Bivins  and  Balickie  follow  in  a 
long  line  of  Tarheel  gun  makers,  starting 
from  the  earliest  masters  of  the  longrifle  in 
the  great  schools  that  sprang  up  around 
Salisbury,  Salem  and  Jamestown  in  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries.  Hertford's  Richard  Jor- 
dan Catling  is  a  member  of  this  disting- 
uished guild.  His  mid-19th  century  Catling 
Cun  changed  the  face  of  battle  forever.  And 


Ken  Taylor 


cigar-chomping,  stetson-hatted  David  Mar- 
shall "Carbine"  Williams  is  a  20th  century 
entry,  whose  short-stroke  piston  design  led 
to  the  semiautomatic  carbine,  one  of  the 
mainstays  of  American  fighting  forces  in 
World  War  II. 

Messrs.  Hartley,  Bivins  and  Balickie  are 
contemporary  gun  makers  who  continue 
the  tradition  of  making  a  gun  by  hand,  of 
laying  the  metal  into  its  bed  of  walnut  or 
maple,  of  carving  and  finishing  a  stock  so 
that  when  gun  meets  shoulder,  the  eye  is 
automatically  threading  the  sights  all  the 
way  to  the  bounding  whitetail  or  the  bulls- 
eye. 

The  guy  from  Ahoskie  with  the  sack  of 
feed  over  his  shoulder  may  be  the  next  great 
North  Carolina  gun  maker.  He  hopes  so. 
That's  why  he  works  until  the  small  hours 
with  the  insides  of  his  Remington  strewn  all 
over  his  room.  Give  him  some  time.  Mean- 
while, let's  toast  the  work  of  three  present 
masters  of  the  custom-made  gun. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA'S  CUSTOM  GUNMAKERS 


Ken  Taylor 

]oe  Balickie  of  Apex  is  a  major  American  gun  maker.  His  hobby  turned  into  a  profession  13  years  ago 
and  today  his  guns  appear  regularly  in  Gun  Digest  and  Shotgun  News. 


Joe  Balickie 

"Most  writers  still  class  us  as  a  bunch  of 
fellows  who  work  on  a  hobby  in  a  back 
room  or  a  dark  cellar  and  don't  expect  to 
make  a  living  out  of  it.  We're  not  hobbyists 
any  longer.  Gun  making  is  a  profession  the 
same  as  any  other." 

That's  Joe  Balickie  sounding  off  on  a  topic 
close  to  his  heart.  Bluntness  is  Balickie's 
way,  and  he  doesn't  mind  hammering 
home  a  couple  of  ideas  in  the  course  of  a 
conversation.  How  scoping  a  rifle  can  pre- 
vent careless  crippling  for  example.  How 
shotguns  cause  more  deer  cripples  that 
rifles,  for  another. 

His  outspokenness  has  not  prevented  Joe 
Balickie  from  becoming  one  of  the  best  mak- 
ers of  center-fire  guns  in  the  business.  It 
took  him  20  years  to  put  aside  his  photogra- 
phy career,  but  for  the  last  13  years  he's 
done  quite  well  for  himself. 

He  can  thank  the  gun  manufacturers  for 
giving  him  a  vocation.  Not  that  he  scorns  a 
factory-made  gun.  "You  could  go  to  the 
store  today  and  buy  a  center-fire  rifle  made 
by  any  number  of  manufacturers,  American 
or  European,  and  it  would  last  you  for  a 
lifetime  of  hunting.  In  defense  of  gun 
manufacturers,  you're  getting  a  whole  lot 
for  your  dollar  when  you  buy  a  gun  today." 

It's  just  that  when  there's  a  guy  with 
$2,000  to  $8,000  jangHng  around  in  his 
pockets  and  a  yen  for  a  gun  that  manufac- 
turers can't  make,  a  lot  of  Joe  Bahckies  are 
going  to  be  waving  and  shouting  for  his 
attention.  This  Joe  Balickie  has  been  more 
successful  than  most.  That's  because  if  you 
let  him  season  a  slab  of  English  walnut  for 
you  —  "I  don't  like  the  color  of  curly  maple" 
—  and  add  a  Model  98  Mauser  action  to  it  — 
"Ifs  the  only  way  to  go  for  a  light  gun.  The 
next  best  thing  is  the  pre-1964.  Model  70 
Winchester"  —  he'll  whip  you  up  an  incred- 
ibly light  and  beautifully  made  rifle  that'll 
look  good  in  a  museum  and  stop  a  whitetail 
in  its  tracks  —  if  you've  zeroed  in  your 
sights,  that  is. 

Like  Bivins,  Balickie  takes  charge  of  the 
whole  rifle.  If  you  brought  him  an  original 
Mauser  Argentino  1909  as  it  was  issued  by 
the  German  military  for  the  Argentine 
army,  he'd  begin  his  custom-designing  by 
asking  you  for  a  few  specificarions.  What 
caliber  do  you  want?  How  long  must  the 
barrel  be,  its  width,  its  shape?  Then  he 
would  begin  on  the  achon.  He  would  grind 
and  polish  the  receiver.  He'd  add  a  new  bolt 
handle,  a  safety,  and  put  in  the  scope  bases. 
He'd  literally  rebuild  the  action. 

Choose  the  wood  for  the  stock,  or  leave  it 
to  Balickie.  He'll  then  begin  to  inlet  the 
stock  blank,  whittling  out  openings  for  the 
action  and  the  barrel.  Instead  of  whitthng 
out  the  stock  by  hand,  he  uses  a  one-to-one 
Pantograph,  a  tracing  router  which  uses  a 
blank  stock  on  one  side  and  a  pattern  stock 


on  the  other.  He  fits  the  action  into  the 
roughly  carved  stock,  scraping  off  the  high 
spots  until  it  fits  snugly.  Only  then  will  he 
begin  to  shape  the  stock.  "To  get  it  roughed 
out  and  inletted,  that's  the  academic  part," 
he  says.  "Once  you've  got  it  in  there,  that's 
when  your  artishc  talent  comes  in,  to  shape 
this  thing,  to  form  it  to  your  style." 

Something  can  go  wrong  at  any  stage. 
"You  can  mess  up  inletting,  take  too  much 
wood  out  and  end  up  with  a  gap.  That's  a 
real  no-no.  The  action  will  jump  out  of  the 


stock  if  it's  not  fitted  properly.  If  it's  fitted 
too  tightly  in  some  areas  it'll  split.  If  you  put 
too  much  pressure  on  the  barrel  you  could 
bend  it  or  flex  it.  All  of  those  problems  affect 
accuracy.  These  are  things  that  come  with 
experience;  you  get  the  feel  of  it." 

Balickie  will  be  the  first  to  tell  you  that 
he's  gotten  the  feel  of  gun  making,  finally. 
"Most  of  us  in  the  trade  measure  our  suc- 
cess by  how  much  backlog  we  get,"  he  says. 
"Right  at  the  minute,  I'm  going  to  eat  for 
another  18  months." 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  S  CUSTOM  GUNMAKERS 


Winchester  Model  70 
(pre-1964),  caliber  7x57 
Mauser.  Blackburn  trig- 
ger guard.  Len  Brownell 
quarter-rib  scope  mount. 
English  walnut  stock, 
with  fleur-de-lis  checker- 
ing pattern. 


RugerNo.  1  Single-shot, 
.45-70  caliber.  Man- 
nlicher  or  full-length 
(fore-end)  design.  En- 
glish walnut  stock,  with 
point-design  checkering 
pattern.  Presentation  re- 
coil pad  on  butt. 


Beretta  Model  BL-6,  20- 
gauge  shotgun.  Stocked 
English  style  (no  pistol 
grip)  in  English  walnut, 
with  point-design  check- 
ering pattern.  Checkered 
butt. 


Ken  Taylor 


This  customized  version 
of  a  military  Mauser 
Model  98  shows  off  its 
fleur-de-lis  checkering 
pattern  to  good  advan- 
tage. This  checkering 
also  has  "ribbons,"  or  a 
strip  of  un-checkered 
wood  running  through 
the  grip.  Joe  Balickie  dis- 
likes the  color  of  curly 
maple  and  prefers  En- 
glish walnut  for  its  light 
weight  and  dense  grain. 
The  Mauser  is  his  choice 
of  gun.  "It's  the  only 
way  to  go  for  a  light 
gun,"  he  says.  "The  next 
best  thing  is  the  pre-1964 
Model  70." 
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Hal  Hartley 


Ken  Taylor 

Lenoir's  Hal  Hartley  turned  a  lucky  break  38  years  ago  into  a  life's  work.  He's  been  making  stocks  ever 
since  and  hasn't  lacked  for  work.  His  workshop  today  is  only  300  yards  from  the  house  where  he  was 
born. 


Hal  Hartley  speaks  so  softly  that  you 
have  to  lean  forward  to  sift  his  words  from 
the  easy-listening  music  on  the  workshop 
radio.  In  measured  sentences  and  modest 
words,  he'll  tell  you  about  himself  but  there 
are  no  dramatics.  The  most  interesting 
work  he  ever  did?  "A  matched  pair  of  over- 
and-unders,"  he  replies.  What  was  so  spe- 
cial about  them?  "Oh,  it  was  the  quality  of 
the  work  on  the  guns  when  they  came  to 
me.  The  engraving  itself  put  them  into  a 
special  category.  I  put  some  European  wal- 
nut on  them  and  people  say  they  looked 
pretty  good." 

People  have  been  saying  more  than 
"pretty  good"  about  Hal  Hartley's  gun 
stocks  ever  since  he  began  making  them  in 
1945.  He  had  made  a  few  stocks  before  the 
war,  but  he  got  a  lucky  break  after  he  re- 
turned from  his  three  years  in  the  Navy 
Yard  in  Pearl  Harbor.  Fred  Ness,  then  gun 
editor  of  The  American  Rifleman  magazine, 
asked  him  to  stock  a  rifle  for  him,  and  then 
another.  In  one  of  his  last  columns  before 
retiring,  Ness  praised  Hartley's  work. 

"I  couldn't  have  bought  that  kind  of 
advertising,"  Hartley  says  now.  "So  from 
then  on  I  haven't  been  out  of  work.  I  made 
two  stocks  for  Jack  O'Connor,  one  for  War- 
ren Page  of  Field  and  Stream,  and  I  made  two 
stocks  for  Ness  after  he  retired.  Since  Febru- 
ary 1945,  all  I've  done  is  make  stocks." 

His  work  is  about  as  good  as  there  is  on 
center-fire  guns.  He  specializes  in  stocks 
made  with  curly  maple,  a  wood  with  a  very 
light-colored  base.  He  scorches  the  stock, 
an  old  method  to  increase  the  color  contrast 
in  the  wood. 

"I  suspect  that  over  the  years,  75  percent 
of  my  work  has  been  done  in  maple,"  he 
says.  "Most  of  the  other  gun  stock  makers 
don't  like  to  work  in  maple.  It's  a  hard  wood 
and  it's  hard  to  work.  You  just  can't  take  a 
chisel  and  cut  a  long  straight  sliver  out  of  it. 
You  want  a  hard  wood  to  make  a  stock  out 
of.  Soft  wood  is  an  abomination.  Anything 
except  walnut  and  maple  and  cherry  is 
wrong.  I've  made  some  stocks  out  of  apple 
wood.  But  it's  gotten  so  that  wood  is  getting 
so  scarce,  they're  using  a  lot  of  birch  and 
sycamore  and  staining  it  walnut." 

To  Hartley,  a  good  stock  is  about  as  im- 
portant to  a  gun  as  a  good  pair  of  shoes  are 
to  feet.  "If  you  get  shoes  that  are  too  tight, 
they'll  hurt  your  feet;  if  they're  too  big  or  too 
loose  they'll  blister  your  feet.  You  can  get 
along  okay  with  a  factory  stock  —  let's  put  it 
that  way  —  but  most  of  them  are  machine- 
made  and  they  won't  fit  individual  physical 
characteristics." 

If  you  want  a  Hartley  stock,  you'll  have  to 
give  him  some  specifications,  the  distance 
from  trigger  to  butt  plate,  for  example.  And 
how  much  butt  drop  you  want  —  the  drop 
is  the  vertical  distance  between  the  heel  of 


the  butt  and  the  line  of  the  sights.  Do  you 
want  a  wide  forearm  or  a  narrrow  one?  A 
grip  that  is  capped?  Rubber  recoil  padding 
or  hard  steel?  Do  you  want  a  fore-end  cap,  a 
cheek  piece  on  the  side  of  the  butt  stock? 
And  maybe  you  have  a  checkering  pattern 
in  mind  —  you  may  even  want  to  cite  page 
numbers  from  Monte  Kennedy's  classic, 
"Checkering  and  Carving  of  Gunstocks" 
(1952). 

Good  checkering  is  vital  to  the  finish  of  a 
custom-made  gun.  "Press  your  finger 
against  it  and  good  checkering  will  leave  an 
imprint  on  your  thumb.  You've  got  to  be 
careful  about  running  your  V-tool  deep 
enough  so  that  you  have  points  and  not  a 
flat  top." 

Of  all  the  past  masters  whose  work  he's 
seen.  Hartley  admires  Tom  Shelhammer's 


stocks  the  most.  "I've  seen  three  or  four  i 
pieces  of  his  work  and  his  checkering  was 
the  most  precise,  the  most  nearly  faultless 
work  that  I've  ever  seen.  I  think  I've  done  as 
good  a  job  inlettlng  and  shaping  the  stock 
as  he,  but  I've  never  been  quite  able  to  equal 
his  checkering." 

Hartley  puts  40  to  50  hours  into  each  of 
his  stocks  and  they  sell  for  about  $400.  Late-  i 
ly,  however,  his  72  years  have  been  catch-  \ 
ing  up  with  him  and  a  failing  left  eye  has  cut  I 
his  production  in  half.  He  advises  would-be  | 
gun  stockers  not  to  follow  his  own  example. 
"Work  under  another  stock  maker  for  a  year 
in  order  to  learn  the  trade,"  he  says.  "I  was 
never  in  another  man's  gun  shop.  What 
little  I  know  about  it  has  come  from  trial  and 
error.  But  I've  made  a  living  doing  some- 
thing I  liked,  and  I've  never  been  bored." 
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Winchester  Model  52, 
caliber  .22.  Curly-ma-ple 
stock.  Mannlicher  or 
full-length  (fore-end)  de- 
sign. Point-design  check- 
ering, 24  lines  per  inch. 
Straight  comb  with  cheek 
piece. 


Winchester  Model  12, 
12-gauge  shotgun.  Cur- 
ly-maple stock  and  fore- 
end.  Monte-Carlo  comb 
with  cheek  piece.  Skip- 
line  checkering  pattern, 
with  ivory  inlay  repre- 
senting ducks.  Pach- 
mayer  recoil  pad  on  rifle 
butt. 

Model  98  Mauser,  cali- 
ber .30/06.  Curly-maple 
stock  and  fore-end. 
Point-design  checkering 
pattern,  24  lines  per 
inch.  Monte-Carlo  comb 
—  or  hump  in  the  stock 
which  brings  the  eye  level 
with  the  barrel  —  with 
cheek  piece. 


Though  he  prefers  to 
work  with  curly  maple, 
Hal  Hartley  fitted  this 
single-shot  Winchester, 
caliber  .225,  to  a  bird's- 
eye  maple  stock  and  fore- 
end.  The  checkering  has  a 
leaf-and-scroll  outline 
design.  Carving  like  this 
is  unusual  on  a  Hal 
Hartley  stock.  "I  don't 
like  carving  too  much," 
he  says,  "for  the  main 
reason  that  I  can't  come 
up  with  a  design  that  1 
like. "  He  uses  eight  to  10 
coats  of  Tru  Oil  to  finish 
a  maple  stock,  up  to  25 
coats  for  a  European  wal- 
nut stock.  Hartley 
achieves  his  near- 
faultless  checkering  with 
hand  tools.  Checkering  is 
functional  as  well  as 
decorative. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA S  CUSTOM  GUNMAKERS 


Ken  Taylor 

Winston-Salem  native  John  Bivins  is  one  of  the  foremost  makers  of  muzzleloaders  in  the  country. 
Self-taught,  he  has  used  his  knowledge  of  17th-  and  18th-century  design  in  carving  oftentimes 
elaborate  stocks  (see  facing  page). 


John  Bivins,  Jr. 

"I  call  myself  a  gun  maker  or  a  gun- 
stocker.  I'm  a  gun  maker  in  the  sense  that  I 
do  the  stock  work  but  I'm  also  responsible 
for  the  design  of  all  the  rest  of  it  even 
though  I  might  not  make  it  in  my  shop.  I 
don't  copy  old  work,  but  I  work  within  the 
historical  tradition." 

John  Bivins,  Jr.,  and  his  pipe  are  rarely 
separated,  and  a  blue  haze  of  pipesmoke  is 
settling  over  a  workbench  crammed  with 
cabinet  rasps,  small  planes,  drawknives 
and  gouges  —  the  typical  props  of  a  gun 
maker's  working  space.  He's  hauled  out  a 
couple  of  muzzleloaders  and  we're  marvel- 
ing at  the  deep  color  of  the  walnut  stock,  the 
engraving  on  the  sideplates  and  the  stylish 
reUef  carving. 

"No  matter  how  elaborate  a  piece  of  work 
I  do,  the  first  thing  1  have  in  mind  is  utility," 
he  says.  "I'd  much  prefer  doing  work  for 
people  I  know  are  going  to  use  it  either  for 
target  shooting  or  hunting  or  both.  The  bulk 
of  my  work  has  been  done  for  that  kind  of 
person,"  he  adds. 

Muzzleloaders  have  been  on  Bivins' 
mind  since  he  wore  Davy  Crockett  coonskin 
and  helped  his  dad  fix  up  the  muzzleload- 
ers he  would  bring  home  from  his  trips  into 
the  country.  Self-taught,  he  has  spent  his 
time  with  an  old  master  like  Hacker  Martin 
from  East  Tennessee  and  a  younger  one, 
Wallace  Gusler,  from  Williamsburg,  "Most 
of  all  I  spent  hme  studying  old  guns.  Also 
going  to  as  many  major  collections  as  I 
could.  And  museums.  I  also  tried  to  de- 
velop a  library  early  on." 

As  one  of  the  top  makers  of  muzzleload- 
ers in  the  country,  Bivins  has  forged  a  career 
a  little  different  from  most.  He  has  been  the 
curator  of  collections  at  the  Museum  of  Ear- 
ly Southern  Decorative  Arts  (MESDA)  in 
Winston-Salem,  a  fuUtime  gun  stocker,  and 
lately  director  of  publications  at  MESDA. 
He's  also  somehow  found  the  ttme  to  write 
"The  Longrifle  in  North  Carolina,"  the  de- 
finitive work  on  "The  Moravian  Potters  in 
North  Carolina,"  and  has  almost  completed 
work  on  a  three-volume  history  of  the  early 
sporting  rifle  entitled  "The  Art  of  the  Fire- 
Lock." 

"Gun  making  got  me  into  the  museum 
business,"  he  says,  "because  you  study  his- 
torical gun  making  and  you  have  to  study 
all  the  decorative  arts.  You  have  to  study 
engraving  on  silver,  carving  on  furniture, 
and  all  those  kinds  of  things  rather  than  just 
studying  developments  on  guns." 

Bivins  believes  that  the  key  to  the  great 
guns  of  the  past  was  a  high  degree  of  spe- 
cializing in  the  making.  It's  a  conviction  that 
he  brings  to  bear  on  his  own  methods  of 
gun  making. 

"A  person  that's  a  gun  stocker  and 
mounter  can't  expect  to  be  a  best-quality 
engraver  because  he  has  to  spend  the  bulk 


of  his  time  in  other  things.  Which  is  why 
that  wheellock  was  engraved  by  somebody 
else."  He  leafs  through  a  stack  of  photos 
and  pulls  out  a  picture  of  a  stunning  wheel- 
lock  he  designed,  built  and  sold.  The  side- 
plates  and  butt  plate  are  engraved  with 
fanciful  creatures  and  tendrils  of  silver-wire 
inlay  wind  across  a  walnut  stock  carved 
with  graceful  floral  designs.  Definitely  not  a 
gun  you  take  out  on  a  rainy  day. 

"On  that  particular  wheellock,"  Bivins 
says,  "the  barrel  is  a  Damascus  barrel;  the 
blank  on  it  was  forged  by  a  man  in  Mon- 
trose, Pennsylvania;  it  was  machined  and 
rifled  by  a  man  in  Beaver  Springs,  Pennsyl- 
vania; a  guy  in  Indiana  forged  the  butt 
plate.  Well,  I  finished  all  these  things  and  I 


stocked  it  up.  But  you  can  see  how  many 
people  are  involved." 

Bivins  labored  for  600  hours  on  the 
wheeUock,  but  most  guns  generally  take 
him  from  150  hours  to  180  hours  to  build. 
His  muzzleloaders  don't  come  cheap  — 
$3,000  and  up  for  a  finished  gun.  But  he's 
never  had  to  advertise  and  he's  got  a  wait- 
ing list  of  customers. 

"People  come  to  me  because  they  care 
about  how  things  are  done  and  they've  got 
good  taste,"  Bivins  says.  "To  me  a  fine  piece 
of  work  is  fine  all  the  way  through.  Every 
pin,  every  single  inlet  clean  and  well-fitted. 
I  don't  care  whether  it  shows  or  whether  the 
customer  will  ever  see  it.  It's  fine  work  and 
that's  the  way  it's  done." 
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NORTH  CAROLINA'S  CUSTOM  GUNMAKERS 


Long  rifle  is  based  on  a 
style  dating  from  1765. 
Brass  mounted,  it  is  .60 
caliber  with  a  42-inch 
barrel,  weighing  in  at  9 
lbs.  The  stock  is  made  of 
curly  maple. 


Elisa  Kirby 


Butt-stock  wheellock  is 
based  on  a  style  dating 
from  approximately 
1690.  It  is  .54  caliber 
with  a  31-inch  barrel  and 
it  weighs  9%  lbs.  The 
stock  is  made  of  French 
walnut  and  the  steel 
mounts  are  unfinished. 


H.  Armstrong  Robens  I 


H.  Armstrong  Roberts  til 


In  producing  the  hand- 
some wheellock,  Bivins 
engaged  the  services  of 
many  specialists.  Robert 
Griffith  of  Montrose, 
Pa.,  made  the  Damas- 
cus-steel barrel;  G.R. 
andD.E.  Getz  of  Beaver- 
town,  Pa.,  bored,  rifled 
and  proofed  the  barrel; 
Helmut  Viet  of  Michigan 
made  the  lock;  Daniel 
Goodwin  of  Kalispell, 
Montana,  engraved  the 
mounts.  Bivins  finished 
the  metal,  inletted  and 
carved  the  stock,  and 
wove  the  fine  silver-wire 
inlay.  The  collector's 
item  represents  about 
1,200  hours  of  work. 
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Apples  are  a  good  choice  for  those  who  want  to 
plant  trees  that  will  provide  bounty  for  both 
themselves  and  their  wildlife  neighbors.  S.O. 
Bowman  harvests  apples  (far  left)  during  the 
day,  but  he's  had  some  help  from  deer  at  night 
as  evidenced  by  this  track  (left). 


From  Fruits  To  Nuts 

Want  a  garden  that  grows  cherry  pies,  roasted  pecans  and  apple  cobbler? 
It's  easy  and  your  wildlife  neighbors  will  be  glad  to  help  with  the  harvest. 


By  Rick  Estes 

It  was  just  past  the  harvest  moon  last  year  when  I  wrote  this.  The 
pecans  were  falling  or  being  shaken  out  of  the  trees,  the  walnuts 
were  laid  out  on  the  shed  roof  to  dry,  and  squirrels  were  burying 
acorns.  There  were  still  plenty  of  holly  and  dogwood  berries  on  the 
trees  in  the  backyard. 

It  was  a  time  of  plenty  not  only  for  me,  but  also  for  my  many  wild 
neighbors.  But  by  the  time  this  appears,  it  will  be  February.  Fall's 
bounty  will  be  gone,  the  green  of  spring  still  weeks  away. 

February  is  a  time  of  bleakness  and  scarcity,  especially  for  wild- 
life, but  we  can  make  these  lean  times  less  harsh.  At  the  same  time, 
we  can  provide  ourselves  with  a  lifetime  of  pleasure,  and  perhaps 
even  some  profit.  How?  The  answer  is  to  cultivate  fruit  and  nut 
trees  where  we  live. 

Of  course,  if  you  want  to  produce  a  commercial  crop  of  walnuts, 
you  will  not  be  too  pleased  to  see  a  bunch  of  hungry  gray  squirrels 
swarming  through  your  trees  to  help  with  the  harvest.  At  the  other 
extreme,  if  you  are  merely  content  to  watch  the  songbirds  eat  all 
your  cherries,  you  can't  expect  to  pig  out  on  a  pie  made  from  the 
fruits  of  your  own  labors.  Most  folks  can  enjoy  both,  and  this  is  the 
time  to  get  started. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  crops  of  fruit  and  nuts,  there  are  other 
benefits  to  growing  these  trees.  For  example,  our  native  black 
walnut  —  besides  producing  a  delicious  nut  —  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  timber  trees  in  the  world.  One  3V^2-foot  diameter,  65-foot 
long  walnut  log  sold  for  $30,000  a  few  years  ago  in  North  Carolina. 
Naturally,  all  walnut  trees  do  not  yield  that  kind  of  timber  —  and 
they  certainly  don't  do  it  overnight.  Still,  a  mature  tree  may' pro- 
duce nuts  for  over  a  hundred  years,  and  most  walnut  is  valued  for 
lumber  and  veneer.  It  also  makes  excellent  firewood,  and  black 


walnut  is  used  for  furniture,  gunstocks  and  carving. 

Now  before  you  set  out  to  bury  every  nut  you  can  find  or  cut 
down  that  old  tree  out  by  the  garage,  there  are  some  other  things  to 
consider.  Walnut  grows  very  slowly  .  .  .  can  you  wait?  Do  you 
want  fruit,  nuts,  firewood,  wildlife  or  all  four?  What  kinds  of 
wildlife  do  you  want  to  attract?  Which  trees  will  be  best  suited  to 
the  soil  type  and  moisture  in  your  area?  These  and  other  questions 
will  require  thought,  but  if  you  plan  your  tree  selection  carefully, 
both  you  and  your  furry  and  feathered  friends  will  benefit. 

Deciding  which  trees  to  plant  is  a  matter  of  personal  choice,  but 
you  should  know  that  apples  do  better  in  Asheville  than  in  Atlantic 
Beach,  and  while  peaches  thrive  in  Pinehurst,  they  freeze  in  Pis- 
gah  Forest.  The  N.C.  Agricultural  Extension  Service  has  published 
a  useful  bulletin  called  "Fruit  Tree  Production  For  Home  Use" 
which  gives  invaluable  information  on  selection  and  successful 
growing  of  fruit  trees  in  the  different  regions  of  the  State.  The 
Extension  Service  also  has  pubUcations  on  several  individual  spe- 
cies of  nut  trees. 

Some  of  our  most  valuable  native  nut  trees  (though  not  edible  by 
humans)  are  the  many  species  of  oak,  hickory  and  beech.  In 
autumn,  their  reds,  yellows,  and  golds  attract  tourists  from  all  over 
the  country.  While  there  is  no  indication  the  wild  critters  enjoy  the 
fall  colors,  they  surely  relish  the  nuts  that  are  ripening  under  the 
changing  foliage.  Acorns  are  the  number  one  nuts  for  wildlife  in 
this  State.  They  are  savored  by  wood  ducks,  deer,  bear,  wild 
turkey,  squirrels  and  grouse.  Even  bobwhite  quail  stuff  their  crops 
with  the  small  acorns  from  water  oaks  and  willow  oaks.  White  oak 
acorns  appear  to  be  the  favorite  of  the  many  wildlife  species  that 
feed  on  oak  mast,  probably  because  they  contain  less  of  a  bitter 
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Cleft  Grafting 


Cleft  grafting  is  perhaps  the  most  practical  and  easiest  of  the 
many  types  of  grafting,  and  can  be  used  for  grafting  small  trees 
and  new  varieties  on  the  limbs  of  larger  trees.  A  scion  (new 
branch)  is  sharpened  into  a  wedge-shaped  point  (A),  and 
inserted  into  a  rootstock  which  is  split  (B).  The  cambrium  layers 
must  be  exactly  lined  up,  and  all  bare  wood  covered  (C)  with 
grafting  wax  or  rubber  tape. 


substance  called  tannin.  Oaks  are  also  popular  with  people  be- 
cause of  their  stately  appearance,  valuable  timber,  and  high  quali- 
ty as  firewood.  In  fact,  there  is  some  concern  among  wildlife 
biologists  that  the  value  of  oak  as  a  fuel  may  lead  to  an  overharvest 
of  this  essential  wildlife  tree. 

Until  the  1930s,  the  American  chestnut  rivaled  the  oaks  in  all 
categories  throughout  our  Eastern  forests.  It  was  a  majestic  tree, 
providing  excellent  wildlife  food,  timber  of  unsurpassed  quality, 
and  great  beauty.  Because  of  a  killing  fungus,  the  only  reminders 
of  these  tremendous  trees  are  sprouts,  some  giant  rotting  logs,  and 
our  fond  memories. 

Since  chestnuts  can  still  be  had  for  roasting  on  an  open  fire,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  must  be  some  substitutes.  These  come  from 
some  Oriental  strains  of  chestnut  that  are  resistant  to  the  blight. 
The  most  popular  is  the  Chinese  chestnut  brought  to  this  country 
during  the  1920s.  It  is  much  smaller  than  the  American,  growing  to 
heights  of  35  to  50  feet,  but  it  is  an  attractive  tree  that  produces  a 
good  nut  for  people  and  wildlife.  The  chestnut  is  delicious  roasted 
as  well  as  in  desserts,  soups,  and  dressings. 

Several  selected  varieties  (cultivars)  of  chestnut  have  been  de- 
veloped, primarily  by  the  USDA,  that  will  do  well  in  North  Caroli- 
na. These  include  the  Crane,  Naking,  Orrin,  and  the  Eaton.  The 
latter  is  especially  adapted  to  shorter  growing  seasons  in  our 
western  mountains.  All  chestnuts  should  be  planted  in  well- 
drained,  acid  soils  on  elevated  sites  that  will  not  be  susceptible  to 
frosts.  The  diminutive  Chinquapin  is  a  small,  nut-producing  shrub 
of  the  chestnut  family  that  is  popular  with  squirrels. 

Some  fruit  and  nut  trees  require  careful  cultivation,  while  others 
grow  wild,  and  produce  annual  crops  with  no  help  from  us  at  all. 
Cultivated  strains  of  pecan  trees  produce  much  larger  nuts  than 
the  wild  variety  and  should  be  cared  for  according  to  instructions 
listed  in  another  publication  from  the  Agricultural  Extension  Ser- 
vice. "Growing  Pecans  in  North  Carolina"  suggests  planting  them 
in  deep  sandy  loams  that  are  well-drained  and  have  a  pH  of  5.5  to 
6.5.  These  soils  have  a  fair  amount  of  organic  matter  and  are  found 
in  the  lower  Piedmont  and  Coastal  Plain. 

Growing  pecans  successfully  means  combating  "scab"  disease. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  annual  spraying  or  by  planting 
varieties  that  are  resistant  to  the  disease.  The  Stuart,  Cape  Fear  and 
Desirable  are  the  most  resistant;  Mahan,  Moneymaker,  Suc- 
cess, and  Curtis  are  moderately  so.  The  Schley  is  highly  suscepti- 
ble. Pecans  are  usually  budded  on  one-  or  two-year  old  seedlings 
during  late  winter  to  early  spring  (December  to  March). 

In  North  Carolina,  the  wild  pecan  is  generally  found  in  quantity 
only  in  the  lower  Roanoke  River  valley,  while  its  native  cousin,  the 
hickory,  grows  wild  all  over  the  State  and  produces  nuts  used  by 


Bud  Grafting 


Bud  grafting  is  very  simple,  and  a  single  tiny  bud  is  attached 
rather  than  a  whole  limb.  Select  a  scion  (A)  and  cut  buds  (B) 
from  it  in  late  summer.  Leave  the  leaf  stem  as  a  handle  for  the 
buds.  The  buds  are  inserted  into  T-shaped  cuts  made  in  the  tree 
to  be  grafted  (C  and  D),  and  are  tied  securely  with  rubber  strips 
(E).  Do  not  cover  the  buds.  The  following  spring,  before  growth 
starts,  cut  off  the  top  of  the  tree  above  the  buds  with  a  slanting 
cut  (F),  and  the  buds  will  grow  into  the  new  tree. 


several  wildlife  species  and  by  man.  Hickory  wood  is  used  exten- 
sively for  tool  handles  because  of  its  toughness.  It  is  highly  valued 
for  firewood,  and  eastern-style  barbecue  is  not  the  same  if  it  is  not 
cooked  over  hickory  coals.  Both  hickory  and  pecan  are  in  great 
demand  for  furniture  and  panels.  With  the  growing  scarcity  of 
pecan  wood,  hand-worked  hickory  is  being  widely  marketed  as 
"pecky  pecan." 

If  you  are  planning  to  start  hickory  trees  from  seedlings,  you'll 
need  the  patience  of  Job  —  a  Shagbark  hickory  on  upland  soils 
may  take  15  to  20  years  to  produce  its  first  nuts.  For  this  reason, 
the  best  method  is  to  topwork,  or  graft  into  mature  trees  you  may 
already  have.  Shagbark  and  shellbark  hickories  and  pecan  can  all 
be  intergrafted.  Nuts  of  the  shellbark  are  larger,  but  have  less  meat 
in  proportion  to  size  and  are  more  difficult  to  crack  than  shagbark. 
You  will  need  to  contact  a  nursery  specializing  in  nut  trees  to 
obtain  selected  varieties. 

Persimmon  and  cherry  trees  grow  wild  in  most  of  the  State,  and 
they  provide  food  for  a  wide  variety  of  wildlife.  Contrary  to  some 
often-heard  opinions,  'possums  are  not  the  only  animals  that  eat 
persimmons.  Several  songbirds,  foxes,  raccoons,  and  even  deer 
eat  the  fleshy  fruit. 

Wild  cherry  trees,  some  14  species,  are  found  throughout  the 
country.  According  to  American  Wildlife  &  Plants:  A  Guide  to 
Wildlife  Food  Habits,  over  80  species  of  animals  eat  the  fruit, 
making  it  one  of  our  most  important  wildlife  trees.  The  wood  of 
large  cherry  trees  is  often  valuable,  but  care  must  be  taken  when 
cutting  cherry  trees  around  the  farm  because  wilted  or  dead  foliage 
is  poisonous  to  some  livestock. 

If  you  are  interested  in  growing  cherries,  there  are  several 
domestic  varieties  that  will  do  well  in  North  Carolina.  Since  cher- 
ries bloom  quite  early,  it  is  important  to  select  a  site  that  is  frostfree. 
This  usually  means  an  elevated  site  where  cooler  air  will  not  settle. 
This  kind  of  site  is  usually  well-drained  also,  another  requirement 
of  cherry  trees.  There  are  three  basic  types  of  cherry — sweet,  sour, 
and  semi-tart.  However,  even  the  sour  cherries  are  sweet  enough 
to  be  eaten  raw  when  they  are  fully  ripe.  Sour  cherries  are  pre- 
ferred for  baking  pies,  and  are  much  more  hardy  than  the 
other  varieties. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems,  or  advantages  —  depending  on 
your  objective  —  in  growing  cherries  is  songbirds.  They  have 
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//  you  can  beat  the  birds  to 
them,  few  fruits  are  as 
delicious  as  cherries,  and 
trees  don't  take  many  years 
to  bear  fruit.  The  sour 
cherry  is  considered  an 
excellent  choice  here. 


Persimmon  trees  grow  wild 
throughout  most  of  North 
Carolina,  but  they  can  be 
planted  to  attract  wildlife. 
Opossums  are  notoriously 
fond  of  persimmons,  and 
while  the  sour  fruit  will 
turn  your  mouth  inside 
out,  it  makes  good 
pudding. 


Though  the  native 
American  chestnut  has 
been  virtually  eliminated 
by  blight,  the 
blight-resistant  Chinese 
chestnut  grows  well  here 
and  provides  tasty  nuts 
which  are  good  roasted  and 
in  stuffings.  Squirrels  are 
also  fond  of  them. 


Berries  from  the  various 
species  of  ash  are  a 
valuable  wildlife  food,  and 
these  trees  are  found  wild 
virtually  throughout  the 
State,  even  at  altitudes  of 
nearly  6,000  feet.  The  tree 
is  also  attractive  and  the 
wood  is  frequently  used  to 
make  tool  handles. 


sometimes  eaten  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  the  crop  in  commer- 
cial orchards.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  a  bird-watcher  or  enjoy 
the  early  flowers  of  one  of  our  most  beautiful  trees,  you  could 
hardly  do  better  than  to  plant  a  few  cherry  trees.  Sour  cherry  trees 
are  self-pollinating,  but  you  must  plant  at  least  two  varieties  of 
sweet  cherries  for  fruit  production. 

If  there  is  a  major  problem  with  growing  apples  in  North  Caroli- 
na, it  may  well  be  deciding  which  varieties  you  want.  At  least  nine 
varieties  are  recommended,  with  fruit  ripening  in  the  Raleigh  area 
from  as  early  as  July  to  as  late  as  October.  Generally,  apples  are  one 
of  the  fastest-producing  fruit  trees,  beginning  on  average  just  two 
to  five  years  after  planting.  A  well  nurtured  apple  tree  may  pro- 
duce fruit  for  over  100  years,  but  its  best  years  will  be  the  first  25. 

While  apples  will  grow  in  most  of  the  State,  they  need  around 
30  inches  of  rain  a  year  and  some  varieties  need  up  to  two 
months  of  winter  cold  below  45°F.  That  is  why  most  orchards  are 
found  in  the  upper  Piedmont  and  Mountains,  but  most  home- 
owners can  grow  their  own  apples  anywhere  in  the  State. 

Thirty  years  ago  two-thirds  of  North  Carohna's  orchard  peach 
trees  were  growing  in  just  three  counties  —  Richmond,  Montgom- 
ery, and  Moore.  Today,  with  improved  varieties  and  research  on 
culhvation  practices,  many  more  counties  have  peach  orchards, 
even  though  the  total  number  of  trees  has  declined.  As  with 
apples,  there  are  few  sites  in  the  State  where  a  home-orchardist 
cannot  grow  a  peach  tree.  Peaches  do  well  in  sandy  loam  or  clay 
soils,  but  the  soil  must  be  fairly  rich  and  deep.  As  with  other  fruit 
trees,  peaches  require  good  drainage  and  protection  from  frost. 
One-year-old  nursery  trees  or  June-budded  trees  can  be  success- 
fully grown  here.  Peach  trees  may  begin  to  produce  as  early  as  the 
third  year,  and  pruning  begins  immediately  to  maintain  an  open 
center  and  to  increase  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruits.  Bearing 
trees  should  be  pruned  to  remove  dead,  broken,  and  diseased 
branches,  and  to  thin  out  small  shoots  in  late  spring. 

Pear  culture  is  quite  similar  to  apple  culture,  and  six  varieties  are 
recommended  for  the  State.  However,  pears  bloom  before  apples, 
so  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  frost-kill.  Another  problem  in 
growing  pears  is  fire  blight,  but  several  varieties  have  been  de- 
veloped that  show  tolerance  to  the  disease.  The  Bartlett  pear,  long 
the  standard  by  which  all  pears  are  judged,  is  not  blight  resistant, 
and  is  not  a  preferred  variety  to  grow  here,  although  with  proper 
care  it  is  successful.  You  should  plant  at  least  two  varieties  for 
pollination,  but  do  not  choose  Bartlett  and  Seckel  —  they  do  not  do 
well  together. 

If  you  are  selecting  trees  that  will  enhance  your  landscaping, 
almost  any  fruit  or  nut  trees  will  fill  the  bill.  The  flowering  dog- 
wood is  one  of  the  most  popular  choices,  and  it  is  also  an  excellent 
wildlife  tree.  Its  red  berries  are  eaten  by  over  100  species  of  birds 
and  mammals  nationwide.  A  migrating  flock  of  cedar  wax- 
wings  can  reduce  the  berries  on  a  dogwood  to  bits  of  scarlet  pulp 
scattered  on  the  ground  while  you're  drinking  a  cup  of  coffee. 
Since  the  fruit  remains  on  the  tree  until  late  winter,  it's  one  of  the 
food  sources  that  can  make  the  lean  months  a  little  more  bearable. 
And  the  dogwood's  beautiful  pink  or  white  flowers  are  one  of  our 
first  and  most  welcome  signs  of  spring. 

Another  good  choice  for  improving  the  appearance  of  your 
home  and  yard  as  well  as  producing  fruit  are  some  of  the  many 
varieties  of  plum.  There  are  two  main  types  of  domestic  plums  — 
European  and  Japanese  —  and  both  will  grow  in  North  Carolina. 
American  hybrid  plums,  crossed  with  varieties  of  both  types,  are 
the  hardiest,  able  to  withstand  about  the  same  temperatures  as 
peaches.  Native  varieties  are  much  easier  to  cultivate  than  domes- 
tic strains,  but  require  more  sweetening  for  preserves  and  jellies. 
The  plums  have  beautiful,  showy  flowers  and  they  exhibit  a  wide 
variety  of  foliage  colors  that  are  attractive. 

Aside  from  the  many  practical  benefits  of  fruit  and  nut  trees  for 
both  wildlife  and  humans,  many  people  enjoy  propagating  the 
trees  as  an  end  in  itself.  It's  hard  to  find  a  child  who  has  never 
buried  an  acorn  or  saved  a  watermelon  seed  "to  grow  his  own." 
That  same  curiosity  and  interest  in  growing  things  finds  ample 
satisfaction  in  grafting  a  new  variety  of  apple  onto  an  old  tree  limb. 
Basically,  there  are  two  ways  to  grow  fruit  or  nut  trees  —  from  seed 
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and  by  vegetative  propagation. 

In  most  cases,  trees  raised  from  seed  will  not  exactly  duplicate 
the  traits  of  the  parent  tree  because  of  genetic  variation,  just  as 
children  are  never  exact  copies  of  their  parents.  However,  this 
variation  is  the  very  reason  many  people  enjoy  raising  seedlings  — 
there  is  the  possibility  of  starting  a  new  and  improved  variety  with 
each  new  sprout!  Unfortunately,  the  chances  are  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  achieving  only  an  inferior  product.  Of  course,  if  you 
want  only  an  oak  tree  or  an  apple  tree  and  are  not  concerned  with  a 
particular  variety,  seedlings  are  fine. 

The  seeds  and  nuts  of  most  of  these  trees  require  a  period  of 
winter  dormancy  under  proper  temperature  and  humidity  to  be 
able  to  germinate  in  the  spring.  Native  seeds  achieve  this  stratifica- 
tion naturally  when  they  fall  to  the  ground  or  are  buried  by  a 
squirrel  or  perhaps  when  they  are  released  with  the  droppings  of  a 
bird.  Artificial  stratification  can  be  achieved  by  burying  the  seeds 
or  nuts  in  a  moist  medium  such  as  sand  or  peat  moss  and  storing 
them  at  a  fairly  constant,  cool  temperature.  Exact  requirements  for 
the  many  varieties  of  fruit  and  nut  trees  vary  considerably,  and  can 
be  obtained  from  a  good  reference  on  plant  propagation. 

Most  people  who  want  to  grow  a  particular  tree  choose  vegeta- 
tive propagation,  whether  they  realize  it  or  not.  The  seedlings  sold 
by  nurseries  are  usually  a  root  stock  and  a  top  grafted  together. 
The  tree  grown  from  such  a  seedling  will  have  the  characteristics  of 
the  portion  grafted  onto  the  roots. 

Once  you  get  your  seedling  home,  you  need  to  start  caring  for  it 
immediately.  The  steps  taken  now  to  get  your  tree  off  to  a  good 
start  can  make  the  difference  in  the  lifetime  of  pleasure  these  trees 
can  give. 

First,  inspect  the  roots  to  be  sure  they  are  moist.  If  they  are  not, 
wet  them  thoroughly,  and  then  wrap  them  up  and  store  the 
seedling  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  If  it  will  be  several  days  before 
planting,  you  will  want  to  "heel  in"  your  tree.  Simply  dig  a  trench 
in  good  soil,  lay  the  seedling  in  sideways  and  cover  the  roots  with 
soil.  If  the  seedling  has  a  wrapped  ball  of  soil  around  the  roots,  the 
above  steps  should  not  be  necessary. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  prepare  the  hole  where  you  will  set  the 
tree.  For  most  nursery  stock  seedlings,  the  hold  should  be  2  feet 
deep  and  2  feet  in  diameter.  Place  the  topsoil  in  one  pile  and  the 
subsoil  in  another.  If  a  soil  test  on  the  site  indicates  lime  or  sulphur 
should  be  added  to  correct  the  pH  for  your  particular  tree  species, 
mix  it  in  with  the  topsoil,  and  add  manure,  compost  or  other 
organic  matter.  A  mixture  of  about  half  topsoil  and  half  organic 
matter  is  about  right. 

Next,  trim  off  any  roots  that  are  over  a  foot  long,  and  also  any 
masses  of  root  hairs  left  on  the  roots.  Place  the  roots  in  a  slurry  of 
water  and  the  soil-organic  matter  you've  mixed  up.  Place  some  of 
the  mixed  soil  in  the  hole.  If  your  tree  is  a  dwarf  variety,  it  should 
be  set  so  that  the  graft  union  is  above  the  ground.  If  it  is  a  standard 
size,  the  union  should  be  set  below  ground  level.  With  the  roots 
spread  evenly  around  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  fill  in  with  more  soil 
until  all  roots  are  firmly  surrounded  with  soil.  Then  finish  filling 
the  hole. 

The  most  critical  need  of  a  newly  planted  tree  seedling  is  water. 
The  tree  depends  upon  its  stored  vigor  until  its  roots  can  take  hold 
and  begin  to  draw  water  from  their  new  soil.  Add  a  full  pail  of 
water  immediately,  and  continue  to  water  two  or  three  times  a 
week  for  a  month.  You  can  also  help  your  new  tree  get  off  to  a  good 
start  by  pruning  back  some  of  the  top.  A  good  rule  of  thumb  is  to 
have  as  many  inches  of  branches  as  you  have  of  roots. 

Most  nursery  tree  literature  states  that  seedlings  can  be  planted 
in  fall  or  spring,  and  that  is  true.  However,  seedlings  that  are 
planted  in  the  fall  are  merely  being  stored  dormant  in  an  uncon- 
trolled environment  instead  of  in  a  temperature-  and  humidity- 
controlled  situation.  It  is  usually  better  to  plant  in  early  spring. 

It  may  not  look  like  it  outdoors  right  now,  but  now  is  the  time  to 
plant  trees.  If  you  want  to  take  some  of  the  sting  out  of  winter  for 
your  wildlife  neighbors,  or  grow  your  own  apples,  or  enhance  the 
beauty  and  value  of  your  home,  go  dig  some  holes.  And  while 
you're  working,  think  about  cherry  pies  and  songbirds.^ 


Curtis  Wooten 


Though  they  grow  on  bushes  rather  than  trees,  blueberries  are 
delicious  in  preserves,  pies  and  salads.  Chilled  blueberries  in  cream  are 
hard  to  beat,  but  the  birds  and  many  small  animals  in  your 
neighborhood  will  take  them  plain,  thank  you.  Blueberries  (in  bloom  at 
top  and  ripe  below)  prefer  acid  soil  and  grow  best  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State. 


Recommended  Readings 

American  Wildlife  and  Plants:  A  Guide  To  Wildlife  Food  Habits,  by 
Alexander  C.  Martin,  Herbert  S.  Zim  and  Arnold  L.  Nelson.  Dover 
Publications,  Inc.,  New  York  (1951). 

Time  for  the  Yard,  Orchard,  and  Woodlot,  edited  by  Robert  B. 
Yepsen.  Rodale  Press,  Inc.,  Emmaus,  Pa.  (1976). 

"Firewood  or  Wildlife,"  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Write:  Information  Services,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  370  Reed  Road, 
Broomall,  Pa.  19008 

Fruits  and  Berries  for  the  Home  Garden,  by  Lewis  Hill.  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Publications  from  N.C.  Agricultural  Extension  Service 

—  Tree  Fruit  Production  for  Home  Use 

—  Growing  Peaches  in  North  Carolina 

—  Growing  Pears  in  North  Carolina 

—  Growing  Pecans  in  North  Carolina 

—  Growing  Black  Walnuts  for  Home  Use 

—  Budding  and  Grafting 
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Fruit  And  Nut  Trees 

This  chart  is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  source  of  information  for  tree  selection,  but  merely  a  list 
of  some  of  the  best  possibilities.  For  more  information,  you  should  consult  the  references  also  listed  with  this  article. 

Tree 

Culture 

North  Carolina 
Preferred  Varieties 

Wildlife  Uses 

Black  Walnut 

Thrives  where  corn,  white 
oak  and  tulip  poplar  do 
well 

Thomas,  Ohio,  Myers 

Primarily  squirrels 

Pecan 

At  time  of  bud  swell,  cut 
tree  back  1/2  to  1/3 

Stuart,  Cape  Fear,  Desirable 
(most  resistant  to  scab 
fungus) 

Primarily  squirrels 

Hickory 

Graft  existing  trees  with 
improved  varieties 

Davis,  Fox,  Porter,  Wilcox 

Primarily  squirrels;  also 
black  bears,  wood  ducks, 
turkeys,  deer 

Chinese  Chestnut 

Need  acidic,  well-drained 
soils  avoid  frost  pockets 

Crane,  Nankins,  Orrin, 
Eaton 

Good  food  source  for 
turkeys,  quail,  deer, 
squirrels,  etc. 

American  Beech 

Fairly  easy  to  transplant, 
prefers  moist,  shady  areas 

In  addition  to  the  above, 
grouse  and  large  songbirds 

Persimmon 

Grows  wild  throughout 
North  Carolina 

Hachiya,  Tamopam, 
Tanenashi,  Fuyugaki 

Several  species  of  birds, 
foxes,  opossums,  raccoon, 
deer 

WUd  Cherry 

Same  as  above,  needs 
well-drained,  slightly  acid 
soil 

Used  by  over  80  species  of 
birds  and  mammals 
nationwide 

Cherry 

Especially  important  to 
keep  roots  wet  while 
planting 

Sour  Cherry,  Early 
Richmond  and 
Montmorency, 
Sweet-Napoleon,  Windsor, 
Bing 

Primarily  songbirds 

Apple 

Apples  do  best  in  upper 
Piedmont  and  Mountains 
where  rainfall  and  winter 
cold  are  adequate 

In  order  of  ripening:  Lodi, 
Viking,  Tydeman's  Red, 
Paulared,  Golden  Delicious, 
Red  Delicious,  Stayman, 
Rome  Beauty,  Winesap 

Songbirds,  woodpeckers, 
bears,  foxes,  skunks,  deer 

Peach 

Peaches  do  better  in 
Piedmont  and  Coastal  Plain 

In  order  of  ripening: 
Candor,  Pekin,  Redhaven, 
Norman,  Winblo,  Redskin 
Georgia  Belle,  Elberta 
Emery 

Squirrels,  birds,  deer 

Pear 

Need  pH  of  6.0  to  6.5, 
plant  at  least  2  varieties  for 
pollination 

Moonglow,  Magness, 
Maxine,  Seckel,  Orient, 
Kieffer 

Primarily  songbirds, 
squirrels 

Plum 

Be  certain  moisture  and 
nutrients  are  available 
during  the  growing  and 
ripening  season 

Bluefre,  Stanley,  Shropshire 

Songbirds,  squirrels,  foxes 

Maple 

Do  well  on  bottom  lands 
and  river  margins 

Silver  and  Red 

Songbirds,  squirrels,  deer 
(in  Mountains) 

Cedar 

Grows  wild  in  most  of 
North  Carolina 

Red  Cedar 

Several  birds  use  berries, 
deer  browse  foliage  and 
bark,  good  wildlife  cover 
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When  the  Eno  River  needed  a  friend,  Margaret  Nygard  was  there. 
Now  the  river  belongs  to  us  all. 


River  Of  Friends 


By  Lawrence  S.  Earley  and  Ted  Dossett 


/»  river  is  change  .  .  .  finding  its  own  way 
/I . .  .  quickening  and  slowing  .  .  .  collecting 
and  releasing  .  .  .  rending  and  polishing  .  .  . 
assuming  the  pale  green  light  of  sun  filtered  by 
spring  leaves  then  becoming  tea-stained  as  it 
brews  those  same  leaves  in  autumn.  Life  within 
the  river  changes  also,  adapting  to  the  rhythms  of 
its  host,  moving  from  light  to  shadow,  from  calm 
to  swift,  from  deep  to  shallow.  And  yet  within 
these  changes  there  is  a  sameness.  It  is  what 
makes  a  river  uniquely  beautiful. 

The  Eno  River  is  such  a  place.  Rising  in  a 
pasture  in  northern  Orange  County  then  falling 
southward  to  Hillsborough,  it  moves  indifferent- 
ly eastward  looping  around  Durham  until  it 
joins  the  Little  and  Flat  rivers  to  make  the  Neuse. 

Much  of  its  uniqueness  springs  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  relatively  unspoiled  river,  a  haven  for 
things  wild,  trees,  flowers,  animals,  birds  and 
fish  midst  the  burgeoning  industrialization  of 
Piedmont  North  Carolina.  Unique  also  because  it 
has  largely  escaped  those  forces  that  would  drown 
its  wildness  behind  dams  or  pollute  its  waters 
with  seepage  from  landfills  or  runoff  from  shop- 
ping malls.  But  with  its  rediscovery  in  the  1960s, 
the  threats  of  encroachment  came  from  many 
quarters  —  dams,  factories,  landfills  seeping  their 
noxious  brew  and  housing  developments  with 
their  river-choking  runoff.  There  were  even  plans 
for  a  monstrous  sewer  line  that  would  have 
snaked  back  and  forth  across  the  river  24  times. 

Fortunately,  there  were  those  who  knew  and 
loved  the  river  for  its  ever-changing  beauty  and 
who  were  willing  to  fight  for  it  to  remain  that 
way.  Their  concern  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the 


Margaret  Nygard  and  other  members  of  the 
Association  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Eno  River 
Valley  take  a  breather  at  Few's  Ford  along  the 
Eno  River.  The  1706-acre  Eno  River  State  Park 
has  been  one  of  the  major  successes  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  its  16-year  fight  to  save  the  river,  but  new 
threats  emerge  all  the  time. 


Association  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Eno  River 
Valley  which  over  the  years  has  met  all  those 
threats  that  would  have  destroyed  the  integrity  of 
the  river.  Today,  in  fact,  much  of  the  Eno  River 
valley  is  a  1,700  acre  State  park. 

The  preservation  of  the  river  is  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  many  volunteers,  from  hike  leaders  to 
historical  researchers,  but  none  has  been  a  grea- 
ter force  in  saving  the  river  than  Margaret 
Nygard  of  Durham.  Beneath  her  soft-spoken, 
self-effacing  manner  there  is  a  tough  campaigner 
whose  endurance  and  singleness  of  purpose  is 
almost  a  reflection  of  the  river  itself.  She  has 
endured  the  cynical  laughter  of  politicians  and 
the  direct  hostility  of  developers  who  saw  only 
dollars  filling  the  river.  Today,  they  are  forgotten 
and  the  unspoiled  status  of  the  river  speaks  for 
itself.  Mrs.  Nygard  recently  told  of  the  long 
campaign  to  save  the  river. 

#  #  # 

I would  suppose  that  our  battle  for  the  Eno 
has  lasted  approximately  16  years,  and 
if  s  not  over.  Thaf  s  16  very  long  years,  some  of 
them  filled  with  anxiety.  It  started  back  in 
1965  when  the  city  of  Durham  said  it  would 
provide  3  million  gallons  of  water  to  Fiber 
Industries  if  Fiber  Industries  located  on 
New  Hope  Creek.  And  in  one  fell  swoop 
two  rivers  were  potentially  afflicted.  The 
Korstian  Forest  section  of  New  Hope 
Creek  is  very  precious  indeed  and  if  Fiber 
Industries  had  come  in,  it  would  have  pret- 
ty well  eradicated  the  good  things  there.  At 
the  same  time,  if  Fiber  Industries  had  lo- 
cated this  would  have  pushed  into  actuality 
the  major  reservoir  on  the  Eno  that  had 
been  on  the  books  right  back  to  1917.  The 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  had  a  plan  for 
such  a  reservoir,  so  big  a  reservoir  that  I 
think  they  hadn't  analyzed  the  situation. 
They  would  have  had  to  put  buffers  around 
Durham  because  Durham  is  lower  than  the 
Eno  area,  and  potentially  it  could  have 
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Hikes,  music  festivals  and  photography  work- 
shops have  introduced  thousands  of  people  to  the 
Eno  over  the  years  and  gained  dedicated  friends. 
In  the  fall  of  1981 ,  Joseph  W.  Grimsley,  secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Community  Development,  cut  the  ribbon  at  the 
dedication  of  the  swinging  bridge  near  Few's 
Ford.  Long-time  residents  like  Ida  Roberts  of 
Durham,  shown  below  celebrating  her  100th 
birthday,  have  helped  to  document  the  history  of 
the  area. 


Ted  Dossett 


federal  lands  to  the  State  lands.  We  were 
trying  to  come  up  with  a  bigger  proposal 
than  the  spot  park  that  the  planners  had 
come  up  with.  That  battle  went  on  and  on. 

The  time  that  we  came  closest  to  a  really 
forward  step  was  when  the  Nature  Conser- 
vancy came  to  help.  And  this  could  happen 
only  after  the  State  had  indicated  its  interest 
because  the  Nature  Conservancy  is  a 
national  body  that  works  with  state  and 
municipal  authorities  to  hold  land  until 
such  time  as  those  authorities  can  raise  the 
money  to  buy  it.  The  Conservancy  acts  as  a 
sort  of  holding  agency,  thoroughly 
businesslike,  because  during  that  time  of 
holding,  interest  is  charged  on  any  money, 
as  it  should  be.  But  it  is  a  kind  of  stopgap 
when  the  money  isn't  immediately  avail- 
able. And  so  what  happened  here  is  that  as 
soon  as  the  Nature  Conservancy  came  in  we 
were  able  through  some  of  our  membership 
to  give  lands  to  the  Conservancy  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  condemned 
and  bought  by  the  City  of  Durham.  Of 
course,  it  was  going  to  put  the  City  of 
Durham  in  a  very  difficult  position  to  con- 
demn the  Nature  Conservancy.  And  so  it 
was  just  like  a  chess  game.  As  soon  as  were 
speaking  from  territory  we  were  being  lis- 
tened to. 

And  by  1973  we  had  control  of  over  2 
miles  of  reservoir  land.  So  we  were  in  a 
good  territorial  spot  then  to  start  some  real- 
ly down-to-earth  discussion.  Well,  in  '73 


drowned  the  town. 

That  propelled  some  of  us  immediately 
into  action.  We  didn't  know  each  other; 
most  of  us  at  that  point  were  the  few  people 
who  knew  the  river.  We  had  begun  to  find 
out  about  the  river  because  of  its  history. 
There  are  old  mill  locations.  They  are  fasci- 
nating to  go  to.  There's  Cade  Mill,  and  Hol- 
den's  Mill  upstream.  Not  much  is  left  except 
beautiful  old  ruins  and  a  sense  that  once 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  activity  there.  So 
we  got  together  in  1965  and  one  of  the  peo- 
ple said,  "If  you're  going  to  get  anywhere 
with  this  you're  going  to  have  to  talk  with 
every  civic  club,  you're  going  to  have  to 
heighten  the  awareness  of  the  whole  com- 
munity because  the  only  way  you  can  stop  it 
is  to  have  the  whole  community  with  you. 
Your  task  is  to  go  garden  club  by  garden 
club,  service  club  by  service  club  to  every 
group,  and  talk  about  the  Eno,  get  informed 
about  it." 

And  that  seemed  like  a  huge  task,  but  I 
look  back  now  16  years  later  and  we  did  it! 
We  actually  went  to  all  these  clubs  with 
slide  shows.  We  worked  like  the  devil  to  get 
our  facts  together,  first  about  the  reservoir 
situation,  but  then  about  the  river  itself. 
And  some  of  us  had  only  walked  small  sec- 
tions of  the  Eno. 

People  were  designated  to  have  certain 
jobs.  There  were  the  people  who  scanned 
the  real  estate  columns.  There  were  peo- 
ple who  watched  the  agendas  at  city  hall. 


and  of  course,  there  were  people  who  wrote 
the  newsletters.  We  had  very  little  money. 
We  just  worked  on  a  shoestring. 

It  wasn't  until  '73  that  the  reservoir  was 
abandoned.  And  I  don't  believe  that  in  '65, 
anyone  would  have  bet  money  on  us.  It 
looked  pretty  hopeless  to  everybody. 

The  reservoir  was  a  part  of  Durham's  fu- 
ture growth  and  it  was  actually  built  into  the 
general  view  of  the  whole  region  by  the  best 
planning  concepts  of  the  time.  But  actually 
the  original  planners  were  re-doing  their 
thinking,  and  they  were  very  much  aware 
that  in  this  particular  section  of  the  Pied- 
mont —  the  section  of  the  Golden  Crescent, 
which  is  growing  —  growth  required  quite  a 
bit  of  open  space.  So  that  they  began  not 
only  to  provide  for  roads  and  reservoirs  and 
things  like  that,  but  they  definitely  thought 
about  the  need  for  parks.  The  1971  regional 
planning  guide  did  show  an  Eno  River  re- 
servoir, but  it  changed  the  priorities  on  re- 
servoirs, put  the  Eno  reservoir  on  the  very 
bottom  of  the  list.  And  this  was  about  the 
very  best  thing  that  had  happened  to  us 
since  '65.  It  gave  us  enough  leverage  to  go  to 
the  State  Parks  people. 

Our  aim  was  to  create  a  genuine  river 
park,  and  so  our  adaptation  of  the  regional 
design  incorporated  more  like  20  miles  of 
river,  including  the  potential  reservoir  site 
which  involved  about  8  miles  of  river.  And 
what  we  were  thinking  of  was  the  Falls  of 
the  Neuse  project,  trying  to  join  the  whole 
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the  Conservancy  transferred  its  lands  to  the 
State  and  Governor  James  E.  Holshouser 
declared  on  June  15, 1973,  that  the  Eno  Riv- 
er State  Park  was  an  actuality. 

The  Eno  River  Association  had  formed  in 
a  kind  of  loose  way  in  1965.  We  got 
down  to  creating  by-laws  and  all  the  rest  of 
it  in  '70.  By  that  time  our  membership  was 
around  600  people  and  it  more  or  less  stabil- 
ized around  that  number.  But  what  we  did 
was  not  only  have  our  own  membership  — 
which  is  small  —  but  we  knew  we  were 
getting  complete  community  support.  We 


began  sponsoring  the  hikes  along  the  river 
back  in  1965. 1  believe  that  was  the  year  that 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William  Douglas 
held  that  famous  hike  in  the  Red  River  Val- 
ley, and  that  created  an  awareness.  So  we 
began  holding  hikes  because  mere  words 
are  ephemeral,  but  if  you  get  people  to  the 
river,  then  the  bond  gets  created,  and  the 
love  of  the  land,  and  the  beauty  of  the  sea- 
sons and  the  change  in  the  waters.  The  first 
hike  brought  out  75  people.  The  next  hike 
brought  out  450.  It  was  incredible.  The 
word  got  out  that  there  was  this  great  area 
to  hike  in. 


We  were  always  trying  to  reach  out  to 
people.  And  the  Eno  River  Calendar  was 
another  way  of  doing  that.  This  is  our  11th 
calendar.  It's  a  big  job,  but  the  calendar  has 
always  had  in  it  history  and  scenery 
through  the  photographs,  and  we've  had 
annual  photography  contests.  That  brings 
in  a  whole  lot  of  people,  makes  people  go  to 
the  river  to  take  photographs. 

One  of  the  other  ways  we've  kept  up 
public  interest  in  the  Eno  has  been  through 
West  Point  because  we  know  very  well  that 
even  with  the  good  turnout  of  hikers  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  who  just  don't  walk 
much,  who  are  car  riders.  But  West  Point 
has  been  a  visible  area  for  us.  It  stands  for 
the  Eno  in  some  ways.  We've  rebuilt  one  of 
the  30  mills  that  once  existed  on  the  Eno. 
And  that  has  brought  a  lot  of  people  physi- 
cally into  harmony  with  the  area.  We  were 
given  a  mill  up  in  Virginia  by  the  Catawba 
Timber  Company  and  we  moved  the  mill 
and  all  its  machinery.  We  got  into  a  remark- 
able combination  with  the  National  Guard 
and  with  high  school  students  and  people 
who  can  work  at  something.  Again,  we 
tried  to  make  a  bond. 

n  1973,  if  we  had  not  been  careful,  the 
whole  Association  would  have  faded 
away  because  it  looked  as  if  the  battle  had 
been  won.  But  the  battle  wasn't  just  the 
reservoir,  and  it  isn't  just  the  reservoir.  It's 
the  validity  and  integrity  of  the  whole  river 
—  the  whole  system  —  because  one  part 
affects  the  other.  What  happens  at  Lake 
Orange  —  which  is  one  of  the  little  reser- 
voirs, 3  milHon  gallons  a  day,  north  of 
Hillsborough  —  if  they  don't  let  water  out? 
It  dries  up  down  below  and  that  affects  us 
all  downstream. 

So  it  has  not  just  been  the  reservoir.  There 
have  been  two  sewer-line  proposals,  one  of 
which  would  have  been  as  deadly  to  the 
river  as  the  reservoir.  It  involved  about  8 
miles  of  river  again,  24  sewer  crossings  in 
the  vicinity  of  Durham.  When  we  com- 
plained about  that,  they  came  up  with  the 
notion  that  they  could  snake  the  line  along 
both  sides  of  the  river.  It  was  like  fighting 
monsters.  We  get  the  reservoir  out  of  the 
way,  and  suddenly  comes  the  sewer  line 
next.  Strangely,  that  proved  to  be  an  easy 
one  to  knock  down,  because  of  the  Park. 
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Much  of  that  land  was  in  park  holding,  and 
so  they  re-thought  it.  In  a  very  modern, 
creative,  up-to-date  way  a  group  out  of 
Raleigh  worked  on  it  for  something  like  six 
months.  One  of  the  guys  worked  on  the 
river  until  he  knew  every  bush  and  tree  and 
he  began  to  care  for  it  as  much  as  we  did. 
Then,  they  came  up  with  a  proposal  to  have 
the  sewer  lines  back  of  the  ridges,  to  have 
something  like  eight  pumping  stations. 
There  will  be  one  crossing,  but  it  will  be 
under  the  river. 

The  Eno  is  constantly  under  potential 
danger  from  sewer  lines,  the  reservoir, 
landfill,  housing  developments,  erosion 
down  tributaries.  The  demands  placed  on  it 
have  been  increased  just  recently  by  two 
pumping  stations.  One  is  at  Hillsborough 
where  in  time  of  drought  Chapel  Hill  takes  a 
million  gallons  a  day  from  the  Eno  water- 
shed and  puts  it  into  the  Cape  Fear  water- 
shed. Now  Durham  wants  to  put  a  pump- 
ing station  on  the  lower  Eno  in  a  very  awk- 
ward position,  just  up  from  their  regional 
sewer  plant,  just  upstream  from  the  natural 
area,  just  upstream  from  the  proposed  Falls 
of  the  Neuse  reservoir.  The  plan  is  to  pump 
water  out  of  the  Eno  in  times  of  drought  — 
when  there  is  very  little  water  in  the  Eno  — 
and  deflect  it  into  the  Cape  Fear  watershed. 
So  the  threats  continue. 

Well,  the  parkland  proposal  is  one  of  the 
things  we've  achieved.  The  threats  are 
another  thing.  It's  a  shame  that  we  have  to 
be  reactive.  I  hope  our  existence  will  get 
beyond  that  point.  What  we  see  now  is  that 
the  river  needs  to  be  regarded  as  a  unit,  not 
as  an  area  that's  cut  by  Orange  County  and 
belongs  to  Hillsborough  and  belongs  to 
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Durham  and  some  others,  but  a  true  en- 
vironmental unit.  And  it's  a  unit  that  passes 
in  a  remarkably  wild  way  through  a  very 
fast-growing  area.  It's  very  hard  for  people 
to  think  regionally,  but  I  think  that  environ- 
mentalists know  what  is  meant  by  ecology 
—  interdependence  —  and  a  river  is  a  singu- 
lar example  of  that.  That's  one  of  the  har- 
dest things,  getting  people  out  of  their  own 
cubbyholes,  making  them  see  the  bigger 
connections.  Again  —  connections,  inter- 
connections, interdependency. 

People  call  up  when  there's  a  problem 
and  want  to  know  how  to  start.  I  get 
letters  and  phone  calls,  even  from  South 
Carolina.  And  some  people  have  come  and 
talked  with  us  at  board  meetings.  There's  a 
group  in  Charlotte  that  wants  to  save  a  local 
river,  too,  and  has  asked  for  help.  The  best 
thing  is  to  get  10  good  people  as  a  begin- 
ning. Then  if  you  can  expand  to  40  good 
people,  you  can  take  care  of  most  of  the 
needs.  But  those  40  people  will  work,  some 
of  them  two  to  three  hours  a  day.  Yester- 
day, I  put  in  eight  hours  on  the  river.  It  gets 
you  down  because  it's  like  being  a  long- 
distance runner.  There's  a  point  along  the 
way  where  you  hurt  and  I  think  that's  a  sign 
that  you're  accomplishing  something. 

A  lot  of  people  said  we  were  like  fools  tread- 
ing where  angels  fear  to  tread.  But  you  have 
to  do  it.  You  probably  are  sometimes  kind  of 
ridiculous  but  you've  got  to  do  it.  We  were 
always  looked  on  as  a  humorous  group.  In 
fact  on  occasions  at  City  Council  there  were 
devbstating  moments.  We  had  a  minister  go 
down  and  make  a  presentation,  and  when 
he  finished  it  the  Mayor  made  no  response. 


Hoiu  much  is  a  river  worth?  Ask  two  boys  on  a 
fall  afternoon  as  they  skim  rocks  along  the  surface 
and  wonder  about  the  shadows  that  lie  just  on  the 
other  side.  A  river  is  made  of  such  intangibles. 


the  council  made  no  response.  Rev.  Sam 
Wiley  stood  there  and  he  didn't  know 
whether  he  had  begun  or  ended,  and  so  he 
finally  went  and  sat  down.  It  was  as  if  he 
hadn't  been  there. 

I  think  an  important  ingredient  in  any 
battle  —  including  this  one  because  it  isn't 
over  —  is  patience.  It's  an  ever  so  small  and 
steady  commitment  that  counts  much  more 
than  any  sort  of  flamboyant  gesture. 

Yes,  it's  not  giving  up  when  people  said  it 
was  hopeless.  We  were  told  you  can't  fight 
city  hall,  but  in  a  way  we  did.  In  fact,  many 
of  those  same  people  joined  us.  At  least 
that's  the  way  I  like  to  see  it. 

I  think  another  thing  is  to  think  big. 
Whatever  you  do,  it's  going  to  be  cut  back. 
If  you  think  big  there's  a  kind  of  magnetism 
to  it.  That  was  the  problem  with  the  river.  It 
was  going  to  be  chopped  in  little  pieces.  A 
reservoir  here,  a  State  park  there,  landfill, 
sewage  plants,  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

For  many  of  us  the  river  is  the  organism 
that  changes  and  fluctuates  and  has  a  mar- 
velous roar  when  it  floods  and  right  now  is 
so  low  that  it's  got  weeds  in  it.  And  that's 
wonderful,  too,  if  you  realize  what  that 
weed  is  protecting,  things  that  are  living  in 
there.  But  for  others  the  interesting  things 
are  the  mill  sites.  Each  to  his  own.  It's  good 
to  get  down  there  and  just  walk  it.  For 
peace.  It's  amazing  how  our  whole  lives 
have  become  absorbed  into  this  big  thing. 

Before  my  family  moved  here  we'd  never 
been  environmentalists,  we'd  never 
been  "cause"  people,  we'd  never  spoken  to 
city  councils.  We've  always  been  kind  of 
academic  people.  We  lived  20  minutes  from 
a  swimming  hole  in  Tennessee  near  the 
Smokies.  So  when  we  moved  from  there  we 
felt  that  Durham  was  pretty  terrible.  I  came 
to  look  at  it  and  we  drove  back  to  Tennes- 
see, and  I  didn't  speak  to  Halgar  all  the  way. 

But  then  we  struck  out  and  began  to  find 
what  there  is,  and  now  I  think  it's  beautiful. 
Little  River,  Flat  River  —  a  gorgeous  area. 

At  the  time  we  were  fighting  against  City 
Hall,  one  of  the  city  counselors  said  some- 
thing that  I  thought  was  quite  important. 
He  said,  "I  knew  the  Eno  as  a  boy  and 
kicked  a  stone  all  the  way  from  Pea  Creek  to 
Sennett  Hole.  And  I  didn't  know  it  was 
beautiful."  But  it's  in  his  bones,  he  loves 
that  river.  It's  just  that  not  everybody 
knows  that  what  they  appreciate  could 
possibly  be  worthwhile  to  somebody  else. 

You  walk  along  the  river  there  and  you 
just  know  you've  got  to  stand  up  for  it, 
you've  got  to  preserve  it.  It's  too  good  to 
lose.^ 
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Dear  Sir: 

On  behalf  of  a  couple  of  duck 
hunters,  I'd  like  to  thank  Joan 
Cone  for  her  "Roasted  Wild 
Duck  in  Foil"  recipe  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  Wildlife  In  North 
Carolina. 

We  cooked  a  mallard  using 
her  instructions  and  it  was  juicy 
and  delicious.  Believe  me,  that 
recipe  got  passed  around  very 
quickly  after  that. 

I'm  eager  to  try  out  some  of 
her  other  ideas  if  they're  as 
good  as  the  wild  duck  recipe! 

Frank  Muncie 
Raleigh 

Dear  Sir: 

Enclosed  is  renewal  fee  for 
three  more  years  —  what  a 
pleasant  surprise  every  time 
my  issues  arrives.  I  am  neither  a 
hunter,  an  outdoorsman,  nor 
North  Carolina  native.  But  I 
love  being  outside,  I  love  na- 
ture, I  love  good  writing  and 
good  photography,  and  Lord  I 
love  North  Carolina! 

Your  publication  is  truly  ex- 
cellent in  every  aspect:  the  for- 
mat is  good,  paper  quality  so 
superior  in  today's  market, 
articles  timely,  informative, 
and  interesting.  But  the  photog- 
raphy! Surely  you've  had 
numerous  requests  —  here's 
mine:  would  you  PLEASE  run  a 
comprehensive  article  (series) 
on  the  technical  details  of  just 
how  those  amazing  pictures  are 
made.  There  are  many  of  us 
that  are  not  experts,  we  just 
have  a  simple  35  mm  camera 
and  love  the  natural  beauty  of 
God's  gift  to  us  —  North  Caro- 
lina! 

James  D.  Charlet 
Durham 


Dear  Sir: 

I  would  like  to  congratulate 
you  and  your  entire  staff  on 
what  I  believe  is  the  best  pub- 
lication of  its  type  in  the 
country.  The  layout  and  pho- 
tography are  superior.  How- 
ever, the  quality  Wildlife  In 
North  Carolina  can  be  most 
praised  for  is  the  simple  in- 
formative style  articles.  Too 
many  others  detour  the  facts  to 
make  a  nice  story. 

I  am  so  proud  of  Wildlife  that  I 


wish  to  share  it  with  my  friends 
around  the  country.  Find  en- 
closed five  (2  year)  gift  sub- 
scriptions for  friends  as  far  off 
as  Montana  and  Hawaii.  Your 
magazine  is  about  the  best 
Christmas  present  I  have  ever 
found. 

Larry  Phipps 
Jefferson 


Dear  Sir: 

Your  article  "Blanton  Saun- 
ders' Currituck"  (November, 
1981)  was  very  interesting  and  I 
hope  that  you  continue  the 
"Carolina  Profile"  interview 
series. 

If  I  may  be  so  bold,  could  I 
suggest  that  for  a  really  valu- 
able series  on  Tar  Heel  attitudes 
toward  nature  you  might  talk  to 
as  broad  a  range  of  outdoors- 
men  (and  women)  as  you 
could.  Hunters  and  fishermen 
are  probably  closer  to  nature 
than  most,  but  it  wouldn't  hurt 
to  interview  farmers  and  en- 
vironmentalists whose  attach- 
ments to  the  land  are  just  as 
firm. 

P.  Powys 
Charlotte 

As  you  may  have  noticed, 
this  month's  Wildlife  In  North 
Carolina  features  a  "Caro- 
lina Profile"  interview  with  a 
conservationist.  This  series 
of  interviews  has  been  planned 
with  the  idea  of  including 
a  full  range  of  men  and 
women,  from  hunters  and 
fishermen  to  conservationists 
and  teachers. 


Dear  Sir: 

I  have  enjoyed  Wildlife  In 
North  Carolina  for  several  years, 
and  I  enjoy  it  more  each  year. 
The  stories  and  photography 
both  are  wonderful.  I  am  en- 
closing a  check  of  $20.00  for 
another  year  for  us,  one  year  for 
our  son  in  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  at  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  getting  his  doc- 
tor's degree  in  Biology,  and  one 
year  each  for  two  old  army  bud- 
dies, one  in  Allentown,  Penn- 
sylvania and  one  in  Farming- 
ton,  New  Hampshire.  Believe  it 
or  not,  but  I  just  visited  both  of 
them  and  they  both  are  in  love 


with  North  Carolina.  Keep  up 
the  good  work  and  maybe  we 
can  cover  all  of  the  good  old 
U.S.A. 

Curtis  Phifer 
Newton 


Dear  Sir: 

I  was  filling  out  my  renewal 
card  when  I  decided  that  I 
would  put  in  a  note  to  let  you 
know  how  much  I  enjoy  your 
magazine.  I  find  it  very  in- 
formative and  well  organized. 

I  would  in  the  future  like  to 
see  more  articles  on  small  game 
hunting,  particularly  quail 
hunting.  Also  articles  on  how 
individual  landowners  could 
help  the  rapidly  decreasing 
small  game  population  in  our 
area.  Thanks  for  a  great  maga- 
zine. 

Arnold  L.  Shore 
Boonville 


Dear  Sir: 

I  have  a  problem,  and  I'm 
hoping  you  can  help.  I  am  an 
avid  fisherman,  and  am  suffer- 
ing from  a  bad  case  of  mid- 
winter cabin  fever.  On  top  of 
that,  I  can't  even  read  fishing 
stories  because  my  family  has 
confined  me  to  the  cellar  until  I 
"learn  to  be  civil."  There  seems 
to  be  only  one  hope  for  a  cure  — 
is  there  any  good  fishing  in 
winter? 

Will  Stapleton 
Greensboro 

You  are  in  luck.  You  may  cast 
off  your  shackles,  grab  your 
fishing  rod,  and  seek  therapy 
immediately. 

In  the  Mountains,  trout 
fishing  can  be  good  at  times 
during  warm  snaps,  especially 
when  water  levels  are  normal. 
Or  consider  floating  for  mus- 
kies  (in  the  worst  weather 
possible)  on  the  French  Broad, 
New,  and  other  Mountain  riv- 
ers. Bass  fishing  should  pick 
up  this  month,  especially  later 
in  the  month  as  water  warms  in 
farm  ponds  and  in  big  lakes. 
Panfish  will  also  take  natural 
bait,  small  lures,  and  in  some 
cases,  wet  flies  this  time  of 
year.  Last  but  not  least,  don't 
forget  to  fish  the  shad  runs  in 
coastal  rivers  in  March. 


Dear  Sir: 

I'm  concerned  about  how 
federal  and  state  budget  cuts 
will  affect  wildlife,  especially 
the  preservation  of  unique 
natural  areas.  At  a  time  when 
we  should  be  saving  what  is 
left,  we  seem  to  be  throwing  the 
doors  open  to  the  special  in- 
terests and  developers.  Is  there 
any  organization  that  is  dedi- 
cated solely  to  preserving  natu- 
ral areas? 

Adelle  Gagne 
Charlotte 

The  Nature  Conservancy  is  a 
non-profit  conservation  orga- 
nization that  is  dedicated  sole- 
ly to  acquiring  natural  areas, 
and  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  donated  funds  is  used  to 
cover  minimal  administrative 
costs.  Nationally,  the  Nature 
Conservancy  has  preserved 
over  1.7  million  acres  of 
unique  natural  areas  —  includ- 
ing 130,000  acres  in  North 
Carolina.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  the  N.C.  Nature 
Conservancy,  108  Henderson 
Drive,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
27514. 


Dear  Sir: 

It  was  in  1930, 1  believe,  that  I 
saw  my  first  Canada  goose  in 
North  Carolina.  I  was  visiting  a 
dear  friend  of  mine  in  Washing- 
ton, N.C,  one  winter's  day  and 
together  we  took  a  little  trip 
over  to  Lake  Mattamuskeet. 

It  was  the  sort  of  sight  that 
takes  your  breath  away.  Flight 
after  flight  of  geese  rose  up  out 
of  the  early  morning  mist, 
honking  away  as  they  dis- 
appeared over  the  land.  We  we- 
ren't hunting  that  day,  just 
watching,  and  to  a  young  city 
boy  like  myself  it  was  just 
magic. 

Since  then  I've  been  down  to 
your  state  many  times  to  hunt 
and  each  morning  I  can't  help 
but  think  of  that  first  day. 

Pardon  this  reminiscence  of 
an  old  man.  I  was  reminded  of 
it  by  reading  Blanton  Saunders' 
memories  of  Currituck  in  your 
November,  1981  issue.  I  en- 
joyed the  article  and  hope  there 
will  be  more  like  it. 

Emmet  P.  Johnson 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Erwin  Wildlife  Club  Makes  Landfill  Bloom /  Wildlife  On  The  Trash  Pile 


What  is  the  younger  genera- 
tion coming  to?  A  fine  end,  if  a 
band  of  students  at  the  Erwin 
High  School  is  typical.  The 
youngsters  recently  formed 
their  own  school  wildlife  club 
—  called  the  Erwin  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  —  and  have  con- 
verted an  abandoned  landfill 
and  gravel-mine  complex  into  a 
haven  for  wildlife  and  water- 
fowl, a  great  place  to  fish,  and  a 
shooting  range  that  benefits  the 
entire  community.  And  they 
did  it  all  on  their  own  —  they 
didn't  ask  the  city,  school  or 
their  parents  for  a  single  penny! 

"The  old  landfill  and  gravel 
mines  used  to  be  a  real  mess," 
said  Danny  Smith,  a  wildlife 
enforcement  officer  from  Erwin 
who  is  advisor  to  the  club. 
"Everyone  dumped  trash 
there,  and  it  was  also  a  popular 
spot  for  wild  parties.  Often, 
kids  would  hunt  illegally  or 
shoot  unsafely  at  the  site.  The 
area  was  not  only  an  eyesore, 
but  could  be  downright  danger- 
ous at  times." 

Danny  Smith  decided  some- 
thing needed  to  be  done,  and 
with  the  help  of  Don  Olds,  a 
vocational-agriculture  teacher 
at  the  Erwin  High  School,  the 
club  was  formed.  Adult  volun- 
teers Edward  Turlington,  Larry 
Gregory  and  C.  A.  McLamb 
also  gave  their  time. 

"Many  of  the  students  who 
used  to  shoot  at  the  landfill 
were  the  first  to  join  the  club," 
said  Smith.  "There  was  a  lot  of 
work  to  be  done,  so  we  started 
by  picking  up  trash.  We  also 
held  organized  shoots  on  Sun- 
day afternoons,  and  often  had 
several  hundred  people  turn 
out  including  many  adults.  La- 
ter, we  sent  teams  to  the  annual 
Hunter  Safety  Shooting 
Tournaments  sponsored  by  the 
Wildlife  Commission,  and  they 
did  quite  well.  We  always  stress 
safety  in  our  programs." 

The  development  of  the  area 
required  money  so  the  students 
held  fund  raisers  —  and  even 
picked  up  bottles  from  road- 
sides for  the  deposits  —  to  pay 
for  the  improvements.  "Par- 


Mark  Taylor 


A  Place  For  Ducks:  Members  of  the  Erwin  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  a  school  wildlife  club,  have  erected  wood  duck 
boxes  in  the  drainage  of  the  Black  River  as  a  public-service  project.  The  river  used  to  include  fine  habitat  for  wood 
ducks  until  it  was  cleared  as  part  of  a  flood-control  project. 


ents  get  nickeled  and  dimed  to 
death  these  days,  and  I  wanted 
the  students  to  earn  the  money 
they  needed.  That  way  they 
would  appreciate  it  more." 

The  next  step  was  to  improve 
the  wildlife  habitat  on  the  area 
—  which  now  included  about 
250  acres  because  adjacent 
landowners  were  impressed 
with  the  students,  and  offered 
free  leases  for  several  parcels. 
The  flooded  gravel  pits  covered 
about  75  acres,  and  the  ponds 
they  formed  were  spring-fed, 
cold  and  clear.  The  club  built 
and  placed  six  fish  hides  made 
of  discarded  automobile  tires  in 
the  ponds,  which  now  offer  ex- 
cellent fishing  for  bass  and 
bream.  The  club  has  also 
planted  over  40  units  of  wOdlife 
seed  on  the  property,  and  these 
food  plots  attract  doves,  quail, 
small  game  and  other  animals. 

"The  club  projects  are  a  good 
way  to  teach  students  about 
wildlife  management  and  con- 
servahon,"  said  Smith.  "Often, 
young  people  are  only  con- 
cerned about  how  much  game 
they  shoot  or  how  many  fish 
they  catch.  I  always  stress  that 
you  don't  need  to  kill  anything 


to  enjoy  hunting  or  fishing  — 
it's  a  privilege  just  to  be  out 
there.  These  projects  have 
made  the  students  more  appre- 
ciative of  nature  in  general.  For 
example,  large  numbers  of 
waterfowl  vsdnter  on  the  club 
ponds,  and  many  of  the  stu- 
dents spend  afternoons  practic- 
ing duck  calling  on  the  birds,  or 
simply  watching  them." 

Smith  also  feels  that  the  club 
should  benefit  the  community, 
and  always  has  several  public- 
service  projects  under  way. 

"We  usually  have  wildlife  ex- 
hibits at  local  fairs  and  events. 
Recently,  the  students  also 
built  and  placed  25  flotation  de- 
vices at  local  farm  ponds.  These 
are  just  two  plastic  jugs  tied 
together  with  a  short  length  of 
rope,  but  they  can  be  thrown  to 
a  person  in  trouble  and  could 
save  a  hfe.  We  plan  to  continue 
building  these  in  the  future. 
The  latest  project  we've  become 
involved  in  is  building  wood 
duck  boxes.  The  Black  River 
flows  through  Erwin,  and  it 
used  to  hold  some  fine  wood 
duck  habitat  until  it  was  cleared 
and  channelized  as  part  of  a 
flood-control  project.  We've 


placed  several  wood  duck 
boxes  in  the  drainage  area,  and 
hope  that  some  of  the  birds  will 
eventually  return  to  nest." 

The  club  is  open  to  all  stu- 
dents in  Erwin,  and  meetings 
are  held  twice  a  month.  At  each 
meeting,  four  students  must 
deliver  a  five-minute  presenta- 
tion on  a  topic  dealing  with 
wildlife  or  hunting  or  fishing. 

"This  not  only  increases  the 
student's  knowledge  of  the  out- 
doors, but  also  makes  them  bet- 
ter public  speakers,"  said 
Smith.  "They  grumble  about  it, 
but  most  of  tiiem  enjoy  it." 

Not  surprisingly,  the  dub  is 
quite  popular. 

"I  love  it,"  said  one  young 
man.  "We  hold  organized 
hunts  in  the  fall,  and  fishing 
tournaments  in  the  spring  and 
summer.  We  can  also  come 
down  and  hunt,  fish,  or  wan- 
der over  the  club  property  any 
time  we  want.  I'm  really  going 
to  miss  it  when  I  graduate." 

And  how  does  Danny  Smith 
feel  about  the  project?  "They're 
a  great  bunch  of  kids  —  I've 
enjoyed  working  with  this  club 
as  much  as  anything  I've  ever 
done  before." 
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A  Bicentennial  For  Bald  Eagles  /  in  Spite  Of  Ben  Franklin 


Bald  eagles  will  be  in  the 
limelight  this  year,  since  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation 
has  proclaimed  1982  the  "Year 
of  the  Eagle"  in  conjunction 
with  National  Wildlife  Week, 
March  14-20. 

"In  June,  the  bald  eagle  will 
have  served  as  our  national  bird 
and  symbol  for  200  years,"  said 
Dr.  Jay  Hair,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation.  "We  hope  this 
bicentennial  will  remind  all 
Americans  that  we  share  a  rich 
wildlife  heritage  which  must  be 
managed  wisely  if  it  is  to  sur- 
vive. Also,  the  celebration  will 
remind  us  of  the  virtues  — 
strength  and  courage  —  that 
the  eagle  symbolizes." 

The  bald  eagle  —  which  is 
endangered  in  all  of  the  lower 
48  states  except  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Oregon 
and  Washington,  where  it  is 
threatened  —  was  chosen  as 
the  central  figure  in  the  great 
seal  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Second  Continental  Congress 
on  June  20, 1782.  On  the  nation- 
al and  presidential  seals,  the 
eagle  clutches  a  live  branch  in 
one  talon  and  a  bundle  of  13 
arrows  in  the  other.  The  olive 
branch  symbolizes  our  desire 
for  peace  while  the  arrows  sym- 
bolize the  13  original  colonies' 
willingness  to  fight  for 
freedom. 

Still,  it  was  not  an  easy 
choice.  In  fact,  it  took  six  years 
for  a  three-man  Congressional 
committee  —  which  included 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  —  to 
decide  upon  a  seal  for  the  fledg- 
ing nation. 

The  choice  of  a  national  sym- 
bol was  the  stumbling  block  in 
the  development  of  the  seal. 
Ben  Franklin,  for  one,  was  no 
friend  of  the  bald  eagle,  and  fa- 
vored adopting  the  wild  turkey 
as  our  national  symbol  instead. 
Franklin  opposed  the  bald 
eagle  because  it  was  a  "coward- 
ly creature"  of  "bad  moral  char- 
acter" which  stole  food  from 
other  birds. 

Zoologists  of  the  day. 


however,  disagreed  with 
Franklin.  No  less  than  three 
committees  studied  the  matter, 
and  all  concluded  that  Frank- 
lin's charges  that  the  bald  eagle 
was  a  "rank  coward"  were  un- 
fotmded.  Although  the  pro-eagle 
forces  eventually  carried  the 
day,  Franklin's  opinions  did 
not  mellow  with  time.  In  1784, 
two  years  after  the  present  seal 
was  adopted.  Franklin  said  that 
he  still  favored  the  wild  turkey 
as  our  national  symbol, 
although  he  conceded  that  tur- 
keys were  sometimes  "vain  and 
silly  birds." 

The  United  States  was  not 
the  first  nation  to  use  the  eagle 
as  a  national  symbol.  In  fact, 
eagles  appeared  in  the  heraldry 
of  Mesopotamia  more  than 
3,000  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Eagles  also  served  as 
emblems  for  Roman  emperors, 
Charlemagne,  Napoleon  and 
Peter  the  Great.  American  Indi- 
ans also  admired  the  bird,  and 
the  eagle  was  a  central  figure  in 
many  Indian  religions. 

Ornithologists  believe  that 
the  bald  eagle,  which  is  found 
only  in  North  America,  was  na- 
tive to  all  of  the  lower  48  states 
when  this  country  was  first  set-"* 
tied.  However,  it  didn't  take 
long  for  bald  eagles  to  decline. 
Habitat  was  quickly  eliminated, 
and  the  birds  were  often  shot 
because  they  were  considered 
pests  that  preyed  on  livestock 
and  waterfowl.  Many  states 
even  paid  bounties  for  bald 
eagles  well  into  this  century. 

Still,  eagles  didn't  run  into 
serious  problems  until  after 
World  War  II  when  DDT  and 
other  persistent  pesticides  be- 
came widely  used.  These  chem- 
icals accumulated  in  the  food 
chain,  and  soon  eagles  were 
suffering  from  reduced  fertility, 
thirming  of  eggshells  resulting 
in  poor  hatching  success,  and 
other  reproductive  problems. 
Coupled  with  naturally  low  re- 
productive rates  —  eagles  don't 
nest  until  they  are  four  to  five 
years  old,  and  then  lay  only  one 
to  three  eggs  per  nest  —  these 
chemicals  soon  caused  eagle 


populations  to  plummet.  At  the 
same  time,  developments  were 
built  on  many  wild  lakes  and 
beaches,  and  eagles  often  sim- 
ply abandoned  their  traditional 
nesting  sites. 

A  ban  on  the  use  of  DDT  and 
other  similar  pesticides  in  the 
early  1970s  has  allowed  eagle 
populations  to  recover, 
although  the  birds  are  still  en- 
dangered. Their  status  as  an  en- 
dangered species  has  also  aided 
their  recovery  because  eagles 
now  receive  top  priority  on 
public  lands,  and  no  activities 
may  be  undertaken  which  may 
harm  the  birds.  Today,  most  of 
the  bald  eagles  found  in  the 
United  States  are  from  Alaska, 


Watch  for  egrets  sporting 
coats  of  many  colors.  The  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  re- 
cently banded  and  dyed  some 
of  the  birds  to  study  migration 
routes  and  dispersal  of  young. 

Banded  egrets  have  had  one 
or  both  wings  colored  with  red, 
blue,  green  or  gray  dye  and  also 


where  abundant  wilderness 
and  large  runs  of  spawned-out 
salmon  support  about  30,000  of 
the  birds.  These  Alaskan  eagles 
migrate  south  during  the  win- 
ter, and  account  for  most  eagle 
sightings  in  the  United  States. 
Canada  has  a  population  of 
about  50,000  bald  eagles,  and 
another  5,000  live  in  the  lower 
48  states.  All  told,  about  85,000 
bald  eagles  still  survive. 

Bald  eagles  have  not  nested 
successfully  in  North  Carolina 
since  the  early  1970s.  Biologists 
were  heartened,  however,  by 
one  nesting  attempt  in  1980; 
unfortunately,  the  sole  egg  did 
not  hatch. 


are  wearing  plastic  leg  bands. 
Sightings  of  marked  birds  — 
and  the  color  sequences,  date, 
and  location  of  the  sighting  — 
should  be  reported  to  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Bird 
Banding  Laboratory,  Laurel, 
Maryland  20811. 


Peggy  Callaway 


Still  Kicking:  Bald  eagles  have  served  as  our  national  symbol  for  200 
years,  and  have  survived  despite  heavy  use  of  pesticides,  illegal  shooting, 
and  destruction  of  wilderness  habitat.  In  celebration,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  has  declared  1982  the  "Year  of  the  Eagle." 


Watch  For  Dyed  Egrets 


Enforcement  Report 


Golden  Eagles  Faring  Well 


For  the  month  of  August, 
1981,  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  checked  a 
total  of  9,732  hunters  and  fish- 
ermen, and  3,604  boaters. 

Of  the  hunters  and  fisher- 
men, 939  were  prosecuted  and 
823  convictions  were  obtained. 
The  fines  collected  were  $8,536 
and  costs  collected  were 
$20,049. 

Of  the  boaters,  548  prosecu- 
tions were  made  and  517  con- 
victions were  obtained.  Fines 

Book  Review 


AMERICAN  FACTORY  DE- 
COYS, by  Harry  A.  Flecken- 
stein,  Jr.,  Schiffer  Pubhshing 
Ltd.,  Box  E,  Exton,  PA  19341, 
hardback,  240  pp.,  $37.50 
(order  from  publisher,  not 
Wildlife  In  North  Carolina). 

Recently  released,  this  book 
is  an  excellent  addition  to  Fleck- 
enstein's  growing  series  of 
well-written  and  authoritative 
works  on  collectable  decoys. 
His  earlier  volumes.  Shore  Bird 
Decoys  and  Decoys  of  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Region,  have  already 
established  themselves  among 
enthusiasts  of  decoys  and 
sporting  memorabilia. 

With  the  assistance  of  collec- 


One  of  the  keys  to  good  vdld- 
life  populations  is  plenty  of 
food.  As  part  of  this  effort,  the 
Wildlife  Commission  annually 
distributes  free  seed  mixtures 
to  landowners  so  they  can  plant 
wildlife  food  plots. 

"Wildlife  food  plots  can  help 
small  game  if  they  are  used 
properly,"  said  Terry  Sharpe,  a 
Commission  game  biologist 
from  the  Sandhills  area.  "The 
key  is  to  improve  the  overall 
habitat  in  an  area." 

Planting  several  plots  instead 
of  one  large  plot  is  best  because 
it  makes  the  food  more  widely 
available,  and  doesn't  concen- 
trate wildlife  in  one  spot.  Wild- 


collected  were  $2,178  and  costs 
collected  were  $13,620. 

Other  prosecutions  totaled 
58  and  convictions  totaled  50. 
Fines  collected  were  $466  and 
costs  collected  were  $1,432.50. 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or 
witness  fees  are  paid  into  the 
school  funds  of  the  counties  in 
which  the  violation  occurred, 
and  no  fines  or  costs  are  paid  to 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  or  its  personnel. 


tors  from  throughout  the  na- 
tion, Fleckenstein  has  managed 
to  comprehensively  compile  in 
alphabetical  order  a  catalogue 
of  works  of  almost  one  hundred 
decoy  factories  and  busi- 
nesses. Through  the  use  of 
over  425  black  and  white  and  50 
color  photographs  of  decoys, 
early  advertisements  and  decoy 
company  literature,  this  book 
vividly  portrays  the  evolution 
of  factory  decoys  and  brings 
into  focus  information  on  little- 
known  companies  as  well  as 
those  which  are  familiar. 

Decoy-associated  gadgets 
and  accessories  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  book. 


life  habitat  may  also  be  im- 
proved by  leaving  small  strips 
of  land  unplowed  in  the  fall, 
preserving  strips  of  brush  at  the 
edge  of  fields,  and  maintaining 
fences  and  hedgerows  between 
small  fields.  The  brush  found  in 
these  areas  not  only  provides 
wildlife  with  abundant  food, 
but  also  offers  valuable  cover. 

The  three  types  of  seed  avail- 
able include  lespedeza,  an 
annual  mixture,  and  a  peren- 
nial mixture.  The  program  is 
extremely  popular,  and  the 
Commission  usually  grows  and 
packages  35,000  units  of  seed 
which  are  distributed  to  almost 
5,000  landowners.  Commission 


An  effort  to  establish  a  breed- 
ing population  of  golden  eagles 
in  western  North  Carolina  has 
apparently  gotten  off  to  a  good 
start.  Radio  contact  has  been 
lost  with  two  young  golden 
eagles  released  in  the  Pisgah 
National  Forest  last  summer, 
and  biologists  say  that  the  birds 
have  probably  left  the  area. 

"Young  eagles  normally  be- 
gin to  move  in  the  fall,  which  is 
when  we  lost  contact  with  the 
birds,"  said  Dr.  Don  Hammer, 
head  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  raptor  restoration 
program.  "We've  never  work- 
ed with  golden  eagles  before, 
but  bald  eagles  are  very  similar, 
and  they  usually  leave  the  re- 
lease area  for  two  to  four  years. 
We  hope  the  golden  eagles  we 
released  vdll  return  to  nest  near 
the  release  area  when  they  are 
mature  in  four  to  five  years." 

The  golden  eagles  were  re- 
leased as  part  of  a  cooperative 
project  conducted  by  the  TVA, 
Schiele  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Gastonia,  N.  C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, U.  S.  Forest  and  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  two  young  eagles  — 
which  were  obtained  from  the 
Raptor  Rehabilitation  Center  at 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  —  were 


biologists  will  also  advise  land- 
owners on  how  these  plantings 
can  best  aid  wildlife. 

"Applications  for  this  seed 
are  available  from  wildlife  en- 
forcement officers,  wildlife 
biologists,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  and  the 
A.S.C.S.  offices  throughout  the 
State,"  said  George  Smith, 
assistant  chief  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Division  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement. "The  amount  of  seed 
is  limited  and  is  distributed  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis. 
Interested  landowners  should 
apply  as  soon  as  possible." 


placed  in  a  cage  on  top  of  a 
mountain  and  were  guarded 
and  fed  by  volunteers  for 
almost  two  months.  During 
feedings,  the  volunteers  re- 
mained hidden  so  the  eagles 
wouldn't  learn  to  associate  food 
with  humans.  Prior  to  release, 
•tiny  radio  transmitters  were 
attached  to  their  tail  feathers  so 
they  could  be  traced,  especially 
during  the  first  few  critical 
days.  By  mid-September, 
visual  and  radio  contact  with 
the  birds  had  been  lost.  Had  the 
eagles  died  or  been  killed  the 
transmitters  should  have  con- 
tinued to  send  signals  which 
could  have  been  traced. 

"Both  of  the  eagles  were  in 
excellent  health  when  they 
were  released,  but  they  have 
many  obstacles  to  overcome  in 
learning  to  survive  in  the  wild," 
said  Hammer.  "Young  eagles 
leaving  natural  nests  have  simi- 
lar problems  —  nearly  half  of 
them  die  during  the  first  few 
weeks.  In  this  case,  the  volun- 
teers acted  as  the  natural  par- 
ents of  the  birds,  and  both 
volunteers  and  birds  did  fine. 

"It  was  really  a  lot  like  taking 
care  of  a  teenager,"  Hammer 
added.  "The  eagles  were  big 
and  strong  enough  to  get  them- 
selves into  trouble,  but  they 
didn't  always  know  how  to  get 
out  of  it.  Sometimes  they 
needed  a  helping  hand.  On 
several  occasions,  the  birds  be- 
came tangled  in  thickets  and 
totally  exhausted  themselves 
attempting  to  escape.  Once, 
one  of  the  exhausted  eagles  was 
even  found  walking  up  a  high- 
way and  was  picked  up  by  a 
passing  motorist  and  turned 
over  to  a  biologist  with  the 
Wildlife  Commission.  Project 
workers  allowed  the  bird  to  rest 
overnight,  made  sure  he  was  in 
good  shape,  and  released  him 
the  next  day." 

Hammer  says  the  birds  may 
re-appear  at  any  time,  and  asks 
anyone  who  sees  them  to  con- 
tact one  of  the  cooperating 
agencies.  Both  golden  eagles 
are  marked  with  red  leg  bands. 


Food  Plots  Help  Wildlife  Populations 
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written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley 


The  Many  Lives  Of  Eels 


'  Pity  the  poor  eel.  Its  life  is  so  ordinary  and  humdrum.  It 
jwims  upriver  and  then  down,  and  soon  after  it  dies.  No- 
;hing  ever  happens  to  the  eel. 

Well,  almost  nothing.  In  fact,  that  summary  of  the  eel's 
ife  is  like  describing  Michaelangelo  as  a  house  painter  be- 
:ause  he  painted  the  ceiling  of 
he  Sistine  Chapel.  It's  true  so 
ar  as  it  goes,  but  there's  an 
iwful  lot  left  out. 

The  eel's  life  history  is  one  of 
he  most  eventful  in  nature.  It 
las  almost  as  many  incidents 
is  a  good  novel,  and  a  lot  of 
hem  are  still  mysterious.  If  it 
lew  out  of  the  water  and 
urned  into  a  robin  it  wouldn't 
?e  much  more  extraordinary 
han  it  is. 

Right  now,  for  example,  the 
\merican  eel  (Anguilla  rostrata) 
s  about  to  make  its  run  up 
^orth  Carolina's  rivers.  Febru- 
iry  and  March  are  the  tradi- 
ional  times  for  it.  Millions  of 
jels  have  been  assembling  in 
:he  estuaries  and  coastal  inlets 
/waiting  for  the  rivers  to  warm 
md  for  a  dark  night  with  a  high 
ide  to  give  them  a  boost.  At 
:his  stage  in  their  development 
:hey  are  called  "elvers,"  or 
uvenile  eels,  and  it's  already 
:he  third  stage  in  a  life  history 
:hat  has  five  different  stages. 

Life  for  these  elvers  began 
ibout  a  year  ago  somewhere  in 
the  depths  of  the  Sargasso  Sea. 
Bobbing  to  the  surface  as  eggs, 
they  made  their  first  transformation  into  thin,  transparent 
;el  larvae,  or  leptocephali.  Together  with  the  larvae  of  the 
European  eel  (Anguilla  anguilla)  which  spawn  nearby,  they 
floated  north  via  the  Gulf  Stream.  At  some  point  in  that 
ourney,  the  European  eels  headed  east  for  Europe  and  the 
(American  eels  maintained  their  journey  north  along  the 
East  Coast. 

After  floating  for  a  year  or  more,  they  reached  the  con- 
tinental shelf  and  changed  again.  Still  transparent,  they 
gradually  shrunk  and  took  on  the  characteristic  cylindrical 
shape  of  the  eel.  "Glass  eels"  now,  they  no  longer  float,  but 
ivriggle  and  swim  where  they  want,  and  where  they  want 
to  go  is  toward  fresh  water.  But  before  they  can  ascend 
Morth  Carolina  rivers  they  have  to  acclimate  themselves  to 
the  fresh  water,  becoming  darker  as  they  wait  until  they 
have  become  almost  black. 

As  elvers  they  begin  their  migration  upriver,  pushing 
forward  irresistably.  If  their  path  is  blocked,  they  slither 
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The  slippery  eel  of  the  old  cliche  has  proven  just  as  ornery  to 
scientists  studying  its  life  history.  Many  facts  about  the  eel's  life  are 
of  recent  vintage  and  there  are  many  questions  that  still  remain  to  be 
answered.  Born  deep  in  the  Sargasso  Sea,  the  American  eel 
(Anguilla  rostrata)  is  carried  by  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States,  swims  upriver  for  a  few  more  years,  and  then 
settles  down  for  several  more  years.  Then  one  autumn  night  he  joins 
thousands  of  other  eels  for  their  last  great  journey,  back  to  the 
Sargasso  Sea  where  they  spawn  and  die. 


through  grass  wet  with  dew,  slide  through  puddles,  any- 
thing to  keep  going.  That's  why  eels  are  found  in  landlock- 
ed ponds  and  lakes.  Their  ceaseless  inland  movement  can 
take  as  many  as  two  years,  but  finally  they  stop  migrating 
and  settle  down,  more  or  less. 

This  sedentary  stage  of  their 
life  continues  for  the  next  7  to 
15  years,  or  even  longer  where 
they  are  landlocked.  At  this 
point  their  color  changes  once 
more  and  they  are  now  known 
as  yellow  eels.  Somewhere 
along  the  line  they  have  also 
taken  ori  a  gender  —  they  are 
now  males  or  females,  in  other 
words.  They  were  sexless  and 
remained  so  for  some  time  un- 
til environmental  conditions 
nudged  them  one  way  or  the 
other.  You  can't  inquire  too  far 
about  this  matter  for  like  many 
other  things  about  the  eel,  it  is 
still  mostly  mystery. 

Years  go  by  before  their  last 
transformation.  But  finally  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year,  in  the 
darkness  of  a  new  moon,  the 
yellow  eels  have  their  most 
dramatic  moment.  Metallic- 
colored  now,  they  gather  in 
vast  numbers  and  during  dark 
nights  swim  together  down  the 
length  of  the  river  and  out  to 
the  sea  they  left  many  years  be- 
fore. Somehow  navigating 
many  fathoms  deep  in  the 
ocean,  they  migrate  back  to  the 
Sargasso  Sea.  Sexually  mature 
at  last,  they  spawn  in  a  rite  that  no  one  has  yet  witnessed 
and  then,  presumably,  they  die,  and  the  amazing  cycle  of 
the  eel's  life  begins  all  over. 

How  deep  are  the  spawning  grounds?  How  does  spawning 
take  place?  How  do  the  tiny  larvae  of  the  American  and  Euro- 
pean eels  know  the  country  of  their  destiny  as  they  float 
on  the  Gulf  Stream?  How  do  the  silver  eels  find  the  Sargasso 
Sea  thousands  of  rrdles  away  again?  Mysteries,  all  of  them. 

With  eel-tagging  in  progress,  some  of  these  mysteries 
may  be  opened  up  soon.  In  the  meantime,  UNC  Sea  Grant 
researchers  are  encouraging  eel  farming  in  the  Tarheel 
State.  There  is  a  market  demand  for  mature  eels  in  Europe 
and  Japan,  and  a  proven  supply  of  tiny  elvers  in  eastern 
rivers.  If  the  researchers  could  only  predict  the  time  and  the 
places  of  the  elver  run,  as  well  as  their  numbers,  eel  farming 
could  mean  certain  cash  for  North  Carolinians.  Until  then, 
you  might  say  that  eels  are  proving  as  slippery  as  . .  .  well, 
as  a  can  of  worms. 


Old  House  Covey 

Duane  Raver  makes  this 
scene  look  so  familiar  that 
you  can  almost  predict 
that  these  bobwhites  will 
curl  around  the  house  into 
that  thicket  behind  the  hill 
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Diamond  City  Whales 


by  Jim  Dean 


Most  of  the  surf  fishermen  and  shell  hunters  who  roam 
the  desolate  beach  at  Cape  Lookout  from  the  lighthouse 
southwest  to  the  point  would  never  guess  that  this  area  was 
once  a  very  busy  place.  Indeed,  one  of  the  few  remaining 
clues  is  the  schooner,  "Diamond  City,"  which  in  recent 
years  ferried  many  of  them  to  this  barrier  island.  If  you 
poked  among  the  windswept  dunes  and  scrubby  trees  be- 
hind the  beach,  you  might 
also  find  the  remains  of  the 
family  graveyards,  but  even 
that  would  not  tell  you 
much. 

It  would  not,  for  example, 
reveal  that  this  area  was 
called  Diamond  City,  or  that 
it  was  once  home  to  as  many 
as  several  hundred  perma- 
nent residents.  Nor  for  that 
matter  would  you  guess  that 
this  was  a  major  whaling 
community  for  more  than 
150  years.  Whaling?  In 
North  Carolina?  Yes  indeed. 
Somewhere  out  there 
beyond  the  booming  surf, 
men  in  double-ended 
whaleboats  once  sank  their 
harpoons  and  were  treated  to  a  southern  version  of  a  Nan- 
tucket sleighride. 

It  all  began  on  September  2,  1723,  when  two  North  Caro- 
linians, Enoch  Ward  and  John  Shackleford,  agreed  to  divide 
some  7,000  acres  of  holdings  from  near  Beaufort  Inlet  to 
Drum  Inlet.  Apparently,  the  area's  offshore  potential  as  a 
whaling  ground  was  already  known  because  in  1726,  sever- 
al New  England  whalers  arrived  and  were  issued  a  permit 
to  use  Cape  Lookout  as  the  base  for  a  whaling  operation. 
Launching  small  boats  from  the  surf,  they  pursued  the 
whales  that  they  spotted  from  shore,  and  before  long,  many 
native  Bankers  also  began  to  design  whaling  craft.  For  many 
years,  a  modest  whaling  effort  took  place  from  huts  built 
along  the  beach,  and  by  the  mid-1800s,  a  fairly  sizeable 
settlement  had  grown  in  an  area  known  as  "Lookout 
Woods"  a  mile  or  so  west  of  the  lighthouse. 

In  1874,  the  New  England  whaler,  "Daniel  Webster," 
cruised  the  shoals  for  three  unsuccessful  months  seeking 
whales,  and  while  the  involvement  of  the  New  Englanders 
ended  soon  after  that  fruitless  trip,  the  shore  whalers  at 
Lookout  began  to  use  whaling  guns  like  the  ones  they'd 
seen  on  the  ship.  By  1880,  there  were  six  crews  of  18  men, 
and  although  only  four  or  five  whales  were  captured  each 
year,  the  value  of  each  catch  was  about  $4,500.  By  then,  there 
was  also  a  porpoise  processing  plant,  and  the  settlement  had 
grown  considerably  although  it  still  had  no  formal  name. 

When  Joe  Etheridge,  superintendent  of  the  lifesaving 
stations  along  that  stretch  of  coast,  was  stranded  in  the 
community  by  a  severe  winter  storm  in  1885,  he  saw  that 
the  most  notable  feature  around  was  the  150-foot  light- 
house with  its  diamond-shaped  pattern  (so  painted  because 


Diamond  Shoals  lay  offshore).  Etheridge  suggested  naming 
the  community  Diamond  City,  and  so  it  was  called  from 
then  on.  At  that  time,  perhaps  as  many  as  500  people  were 
living  at  Lookout  and  on  Shackleford  Banks,  and  although 
most  fished  commercially  for  a  wide  variety  of  species, 
whaling  continued  to  thrive. 

One  Banker,  Absalom  Guthrie,  recalled  that  he  had 

helped  capture  52  whales 
during  his  years  at  Diamond 
City,  one  of  them  the 
"Mayflower  Whale,"  which 
was  killed  about  1874  after  a 
grueling  struggle  that  lasted 
half  a  day.  Many  of  the 
whales  were  named  for  now 
long-forgotten  events  or 
people.  In  addition  to  the 
Mayflower  Whale,  there 
was  the  Lee  Whale,  Tom 
Martin  Whale,  John  Rose 
Whale  and  the  Little  Chil- 
dren Whale.  The  latter  was 
named  because  young  boys 
spotted  it  while  most  of  the 
men  were  away  and  they 
pursued  it  themselves  in  the 

N.C  Archives  and  History  whaleboatS. 

Elderly  men  usually  manned  the  lookouts  from  hills  or 
platforms  built  in  trees,  and  when  a  whale  was  sighted,  the 
sleek,  25-foot  boats  were  quickly  launched  through  the  surf. 
Several  boats  usually  gave  chase,  and  when  a  whale  was 
struck  by  a  harpoon  from  one  of  the  guns,  the  other  boats 
would  row  furiously  to  try  to  catch  the  whale  and  help  kill  it. 
Once  killed,  the  whale  would  be  towed  to  the  beach  abreast 
of  Diamond  City. 

Converting  the  whale  to  valuable  oil  and  whalebone  was 
a  full  community  project  that  usually  lasted  about  two 
weeks.  Huge  60-gallon  kettles  boiled  the  blubber,  and  when 
the  whale  was  finally  processed,  the  products  were  sold  in 
Beaufort  and  shipped  to  New  Bedford  in  New  England. 

Yet,  as  has  often  been  the  case  with  seemingly  prosper- 
ous and  permanent  settlements  along  the  Outer  Banks, 
Diamond  City's  days  were  numbered.  In  the  late  1800s,  two 
storms  flooded  the  area,  and  in  August  of  1899,  the  worst 
hurricane  in  anyone's  memory  practically  wiped  out  the 
community.  During  this  period,  there  was  a  growing  ex- 
odus from  the  Banks  to  Markers  Island  and  the  mainland, 
and  by  1902,  only  a  few  deserted  shacks  and  the  remains  of 
the  graveyards  marked  the  site  of  Diamond  City. 

The  whales  also  apparently  changed  their  habits  and 
were  less  frequently  sighted  during  the  prime  months  of 
late  winter  and  early  spring.  Though  die-hards  continued  to 
maintain  seasonal  camps  at  Lookout,  they  saw  few  whales 
and  the  last  one  was  killed  in  1909. 

Today,  only  the  ancestors  of  Diamond  City's  livestock 
still  roam  the  Banks,  grazing  where  once  there  were  sandy 
streets,  laughing  children  and  men  who  had  chased 
leviathans  in  fragile  boats  on  the  open  sea. 
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Trout  fishermen  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
must  match  specific  fly  hatches  most  of  the 
time  to  catch  trout  with  any  consistent  degree 
of  success,  but  in  many  of  western  North 
Carolina's  trout  streams,  major  fly  hatches  are 
uncommon  throughout  most  of  the  year. 
Because  of  this,  your  choice  of  fly  is  frequently 
not  so  critical.  Indeed,  you  can  often  do  well 
with  only  a  few  patterns,  and  the  Wulff  Royal 
in  the  mouth  of  this  rainbow  (below)  is  one  of 
the  most  productive. 


'  ''T^his  is  truly  ridiculous,"  I  said  out  loud  as  I  surveyed  the  pile 
y  of  boxes  on  the  table  in  front  of  me.  Just  as  a  whim,  I 
counted  them.  Seventeen.  Seventeen  fly  boxes,  each  segmented 
into  small  compartments  holding  anywhere  from  half  a  dozen  to 
two  dozen  or  more  trout  flies. 

A  little  simple  arithmetic  revealed  that  I  was  looking  at  several 
thousand  flies.  That  was  bad  enough.  Then  I  remembered  the  big 
storage  box,  and  also  the  other  vest  which  held  my  far  western  fly 
boxes  —  the  ones  for  rivers  in  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Idaho. 
Good  heavens,  I  thought,  I  must  own  nearly  6,000  trout  flies. 

Given  the  approximate  five  minutes  it  takes  to  tie  each  fly,  it  is  no 
small  wonder  that  I  never  became  President  or  won  a  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  I  have  apparently  spent  nearly  as  much  of  my  adult  life 
fashioning  fraudulent  insects  as  I  have  sleeping.  Mind-boggling. 

What's  worse,  I'm  not  alone.  If  you  fish  for  trout  with  flies,  and 
you're  serious  about  it,  you're  probably  in  the  same  shape.  What's 
wrong  with  us  anyway?  Deer  hunters  don't  have  6,000  bullets; 
duck  hunters  don't  have  6,000  decoys;  bass  fishermen  don't  have 
6,000  plugs  and  plastic  worms  (perhaps  only  5,000).  Why  would  a 
trout  fisherman  need  so  many  flies? 


Well,  the  truth  is  that  I  don't  and  you  don't,  and  I  think  we  both 
know  it.  My  excuse  is  that  I  like  to  tie  flies,  and  I  frequently  tie 
patterns  that  I  know  I  will  seldom  if  ever  use.  I  also  occasionally  get 
opportunities  to  fish  outside  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  traveling 
trout  fisherman  needs  different  fly  patterns  in  a  variety  of  sizes. 

If  you're  caught  in  a  sulphur  hatch  on  a  Pennsylvania  limestone 
stream,  you  need  patterns  that  match.  Likewise,  you  need  good 
imitations  to  handle  a  hatch  of  western  green  drakes  or  tiny 
tricorythodes  on  Henry's  Fork  in  Idaho.  Indeed,  given  the  many 
species  of  mayflies,  caddis,  stoneflies  and  midges  —  not  to  men- 
tion important  terrestrial  (land-dwelling)  insects  —  it  is  both  easy 
and  desirable  for  a  trout  fisherman  to  be  well-stocked  with  flies. 
That  is  one  of  the  lasting  charms  of  the  sport  because  there  are 
infinite  opportunities  to  experiment  and  learn. 

And  yet,  I  firmly  believe  that  this  obsession  with  exact  insect 
imitation  is  often  taken  to  such  extremes  that  it  gets  in  the  way  of 
catching  trout.  We  become  so  enamored  of  the  "right  fly"  that  we 
tend  to  forget  the  very  reason  we're  trying  them,  buying  them,  or 
fishing  with  them. 

Perhaps  nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  the  freestone  streams 
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North  Carolina's  freestone  streams  are  not  as 
rich  in  aquatic  insect  life  as  most  of  the 
streams  in  the  Northeast  and  far  West,  and 
trout  feed  more  opportunistically.  For  North 
Carolina,  these  three  patterns  (below,  left)  are 
frequently  good  choices.  The  flies  are  (left  to 
right)  a  muddler  minnoiv.  Rat-faced 
McDougal,  and  polar  bear  streamer. 


Ken  Taylor 


of  the  Southern  Appalachians.  To  put  a  finer  point  on  it,  I'm 
talking  specifically  about  the  relatively  small,  and  often  remote, 
streams  which  contain  populations  of  mostly  stream-bred  trout.  In 
North  Carolina,  most  of  the  best  of  this  kind  of  water  lies  on  the 
two  large  National  Forests  in  western  North  Carolina  —  Pisgah 
and  Nantahala  (both  of  which  are  part  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission's  game  lands).  There  are  also  many  good 
streams  in  this  category  in  The  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park,  as  well  as  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  system.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  other  streams,  both  public  and  private,  which  contain 
wild  or  stream-bred  trout.  Regardless  of  how  much  we  might 
travel  out-of-state,  this  is  the  water  we  fish  most. 

A  common  mistake  made  by  most  beginning  trout  fishermen  on 
these  southern  streams  is  to  try  to  fish  them  using  the  same 
traditions  and  techniques  used  elsewhere  in  the  world.  On  the 
chalk  streams  of  southern  England,  anglers  frequently  fish  only  to 
visibly  rising  trout.  The  angler  who  rigidly  follows  this  tradition  in 
western  North  Carolina  is  courting  severe  frustration.  Also  count- 
less anglers  who  have  honed  their  talents  on  the  famed  Catskill  or 
limestone  streams  of  the  Northeast  tell  us  that  it  is  absolutely 


necessary  to  "match  the  hatch"  to  catch  trout.  That's  generally  true 
on  those  waters,  yet  the  angler  on  our  small  freestone  streams  who 
waits  for  a  hatch  to  match  is  likely  to  be  waiting  all  day. 

There  are  several  reasons.  For  example,  while  there  are  a  few 
streams  in  the  Southeast  that  are  rich  in  aquatic  insect  life,  most  are 
not.  Rarely  do  you  encounter  massive  mayfly,  caddis,  stonefly  or 
midge  hatches  even  during  the  prime  months  of  April,  May  and 
early  June.  And  even  when  there  are  quite  a  few  insects  on  the 
water,  it  is  likely  that  they  represent  many  species  rather  than 
primarily  just  one. 

Because  of  this,  most  of  the  wild  trout  in  the  swift  mountain 
streams  of  the  Southeast  are  only  occasionally  selective  in  their 
feeding  habits.  Instead,  they  are  far  more  opportunistic  than  their 
brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  nation  or  world.  There  is  not  enough 
food  for  them  to  be  otherwise.  Look  at  it  from  the  trout's  view- 
point. If  you  weren't  sure  whether  a  T-bone  steak  might  come 
floating  past  you  today,  wouldn't  you  go  ahead  and  grab  a  passing 
hamburger  or  a  grilled  cheese? 

There  is  another  difference  to  consider.  There  are  always  excep- 
tions to  any  generalization  you  make  about  trout  fishing,  but  as  a 
rule,  wild  trout  in  our  mountain  streams  are  more  spooky  than 
trout  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  may  not  be  very 
picky  about  what  they  eat  all  the  time,  but  they  make  up  for  it  in 
wariness.  Rarely  can  you  fish  behind  another  fisherman  in  our 
water  and  expect  to  catch  many  fish.  Indeed,  on  some  streams,  it 
takes  hours  for  the  fish  to  move  back  into  feeding  lanes  after 
someone  has  fished  over  them.  If  you  don't  hook  a  trout  after  a  few 
casts,  you  might  as  well  move  along,  and  that's  why  it's  a  good 
idea  to  cover  a  lot  of  water  quickly. 

Contrast  this  with  fishing  on  some  of  the  top  streams  in  the  far 
West  and  Northeast.  On  some  streams,  you  can  spend  the  entire 
day  on  a  single  pool  casting  repeatedly  to  rising  fish  only  20  feet 
away  without  frightening  them.  Of  course,  some  of  these  streams 
are  more  heavily  fished,  and  thus  trout  are  accustomed  to  seeing 
anglers  and  are  not  spooked. 

More  important,  since  these  streams  are  rich  in  food,  the  trout 
are  typically  less  wary  when  they  are  "locked"  in  on  a  hatch  and 
feeding  boldly.  Finally,  much  of  this  water  is  bigger  than  ours,  and 
perhaps  the  trout  feel  more  secure. 

All  of  which  brings  us  back  to  the  business  of  choosing  flies  for 
streams  in  western  North  Carolina.  Ninety  percent  of  the  year, 
you  can  get  along  very  well  with  no  more  than  half  a  dozen  fly 
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Fast  water  and  spooky  wild  trout  call  for 
greater  care  in  approach  and  presentation  in 
North  Carolina's  streams.  Fishing  a  pool 
while  partly  obscured  to  make  sure  the  trout 
don't  see  you  is  essential  (right).  In  the  swift 
water,  a  dry  fly  that  floats  well  and  can  be 
easily  seen  is  also  a  definite  asset,  and  this 
Blonde  Wulff  (below,  right)  is  a  good  choice 
because  it  is  buoyant,  visible  and  frequently 
productive. 


patterns.  Indeed,  if  you  restrict  yourself  to  only  a  few  patterns,  you 
may  find  yourself  catching  more  fish.  For  one  thing,  you  can 
concentrate  on  the  more  important  matters  of  approach  and  pre- 
sentation and  not  blame  the  fly  for  your  lack  of  success. 

While  I'm  going  to  name  some  of  my  favorite  patterns,  I  want  to 
stress  the  fact  that  plenty  of  similar  flies  will  work  just  as  well. 
For  dry  flies,  two  factors  are  important.  The  fly  must  be  very 
buoyant,  and  you  must  be  able  to  see  it  easily  even  in  the  roughest 
water.  One  reason  large,  bushy  dries  work  so  well  in  our  streams  is 
that  they  aren't  swamped  by  every  little  ripple.  Also,  you  can't 
effectively  fish  a  fly  you  can't  see.  A  size  16  quill  Gordon  will  catch 
fish  here  just  as  it  does  elsewhere,  but  you  can't  see  it  on  much  of 
our  water  except  in  the  quietest  pools. 

My  favorite  dry  flies  are  the  Wulff  or  hairwing  flies  such  as  the 
Wulff  Royal,  Blonde  Wulff  and  others  of  this  family.  These  flies 
have  white  or  tannish-yellow  calftail  wings  which  are  visible  even 
in  the  swiftest  water.  They  also  float  well.  I  usually  fish  with  a  size 
12  or  14,  but  I  occasionally  use  a  10,  and  when  a  small  fly  is  desired, 
I  have  them  as  small  as  size  18.  Even  these  float  well. 

The  deer-hair  bodied  dry  flies  are  also  excellent.  They  float  well, 
and  while  not  as  visible  as  the  Wulff s,  they  are  not  difficult  to  see. 
They  also  represent  a  wide  variety  of  insect  life,  including  perhaps 
even  terrestrials.  Of  these,  I  like  the  clipped-deer  hair  bodied  flies 
like  the  Irresistible  or  Rat-faced  McDougal  (especially  the  latter 
because  its  grizzly  wings  are  more  visible).  I  also  find  that  far 
western  patterns  like  the  Goofus  bug  (also  called  Humpy)  are  very 
good,  and  they  also  have  deer-hair  bodies. 

Two  other  patterns  should  round  out  your  basic  dry  fly  needs: 
the  Adams  and  the  Light  Cahill.  These  are  more  dehcate  patterns 
than  those  previously  mentioned,  and  should  you  find  yourself 
confronted  with  some  picky  trout,  one  of  these  may  do  the  trick. 
Though  difficult  to  see  at  times,  I'd  suggest  including  a  few  small 
patterns:  16s,  18s  and  even  20s. 

I  fish  nymphs  a  great  deal  and  carry  many  patterns,  but  I'm 
forced  to  admit  that  I  could  easily  get  along  on  our  streams  with 
only  a  few.  The  Tellico  nymph,  which  I  think  may  represent  a 
stonefly,  is  a  good  choice,  and  I  also  frequently  use  a  dark-olive 
nymph.  Both  are  weighted  as  a  rule  because  of  our  turbulent 
waters,  and  I  prefer  sizes  12  and  14.  The  hard-bodied  sinking  black 
ant — while  not  a  nymph  —  is  fished  like  a  nymph  and  is  especially 
effective  everywhere  I've  used  it.  These  three  subsurface  flies 
should  produce  most  of  the  time. 


Ken  Taylor 

Two  other  patterns  deserve  a  mention  for  our  streams.  Both  are 
streamers,  but  they  differ  considerably.  My  favorite  is  the  Muddler 
which  can  be  fished  below  the  surface  as  a  streamer  (especially  if 
weighted)  or  greased  and  fished  on  top  as  a  grasshopper  imitation. 
It  is  particularly  deadly  for  big  trout,  and  is  my  frequent  choice 
when  the  water  is  a  bit  high.  It's  also  good  during  late  summer 
when  hoppers  are  abundant.  I  also  sometimes  use  a  basically 
white  minnow  imitation  streamer.  Good  choices  would  include 
white  marabou.  Black-nose  dace,  polar  bear  or  any  similar  pattern. 

I  don't  want  to  imply  that  you  will  never  need  other  patterns  of 
flies  to  fish  effectively  in  our  streams.  I'd  be  the  first  to  admit  that  it 
is  fun  to  experiment  with  other  patterns,  and  I  have  run  into 
hatches  and  selective  trout  here  which  demanded  exact  imitation. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  this  much  is  true:  If  you  consistently  fail  to 
catch  trout  on  our  streams  using  the  patterns  I've  mentioned,  then 
you're  making  mistakes  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  choice  of 
fly.  Most  likely,  you're  spooking  fish  with  an  incautious  approach 
or  sloppy  presentation. 

After  all,  even  the  English  with  their  rigid  traditions  recognize 
the  greater  importance  of  presentation.  Years  ago,  Marryat  wrote, 
'Tt's  not  the  fly;  it's  the  driver."^ 


Man's  Best  Friend? 

Half  a  million  wild  and  free-roaming  dogs  and  cats  in  North  Carolina 
pose  serious  problems  for  many  wildlife  species. 

By  Rick  Estes 

In  nature's  timeless  plan,  some  animals  kill  other  animals.  Through  millions  of  years  of  evolution, 
they  are  adapted  for  killing.  Their  teeth,  jaws,  claws,  digestive  systems,  and  all  their  senses  are 
specialized  for  catching,  killing  and  eating  meat.  Foxes,  owls,  mink,  and  other  predators  depend  on 
their  hunting  skills,  on  luck,  and  on  the  availability  of  prey  to  survive.  It  is  their  nature,  their 
livelihood,  their  way  of  life.  Though  the  most  ferocious  predators  will  occasionally  eat  vegetation  or 
carrion,  they  primarily  kill  their  food.  If  they  don't  kill,  they  don't  eat. 
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The  number  of  natural  predators  is  partly 
determined  by  the  size  of  prey  populations. 
For  example,  when  the  number  of  mice  de- 
clines, so  does  the  number  of  hawks  feed- 
ing on  them. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  another  class  of 
predatory  animals  that  has  a  built-in  safety 
net  for  survival.  Feral  dogs  and  cats  (those 
which  were  once  domesticated,  but  are  now 
wild)  also  prey  on  other  animals  for  part  of 
their  sustenance,  but  the  size  of  their 
populations  are  not  directly  dependent  on 
the  numbers  of  animals  they  feed  on.  Their 
populations  are  kept  artificially  high  even 
when  prey  is  scarce  because  ignorant  or 
uncaring  people  continually  add  to  their 
numbers  by  abandoning  unwanted  "pets." 

According  to  the  North  Carolina  Veteri- 
nary Public  Health  Branch,  the  State  has  an 
estimated  1,750,000  dogs  and  cats.  About  30 
percent  of  these,  or  over  500,000,  have  been 
abandoned.  Many  of  these  unwanted  half- 
million-plus  animals  are  picked  up  by  local 
pounds  and  shelters  and  later  put  to  death. 
Some  die  in  the  wild  and  some  survive. 

For  those  that  make  it,  survival  means 
raiding  garbage  dumps,  taking  domestic 
livestock,  and,  quite  often,  killing  wildlife 
for  food. 

The  cats  usually  become  sohtary  hunters, 
but  the  dogs  are  more  likely  to  be  recruited 
into  a  pack.  Their  food  is  whatever  they  can 
scavenge  or  kill,  and  it  is  known  that  packs 
of  feral  dogs  take  deer,  rabbits,  ground 
nesting  birds,  and  other  wildlife.  Cats,  of 
course,  take  smaller  prey,  and  they  do  take 
untold  numbers  of  rodents,  but  they  are 
also  efficient  killers  of  birds,  young  rabbits, 
and  other  wildlife. 

How  many  wild  animals  are  actu- 
ally killed  and  eaten  by  wild  dogs 
and  cats?  Nobody  really  knows.  One 
study  pointed  out  that  much  live- 
stock loss  blamed  on  feral  dogs 
could  be  prevented  by  better  animal 
husbandry. 

J ust  how  serious  is  this  predation  on  wild- 
life by  wild  dogs  and  cats?  What  can  be 
one  about  it.  There  is  some  disagreement 
among  experts. 

Bob  Bullard,  animal-control  officer  for 
Alamance  County  says  his  county  has 
"twenty  packs  of  wild  dogs  that  survive  com- 
pletely on  their  own.  These  dogs  menace 
Livestock  and  wildlife  and  can  spread  dis- 
eases. Even  though  we  pick  up  4,000  each 
year  and  destroy  92  percent,  there  are  al- 
ways some  we  don't  get." 

If  a  pack  consists  of  just  three  or  four 
dogs,  and  if  Alamance  county  is  fairly  typi- 
cal of  the  State's  100  covmties,  we  are  talking 
about  thousands  of  truly  wild  dogs  roaming 
the  countryside  freely  and  taking  whatever 
they  can  find  to  eat.  There  is  another  factor 
that  undoubtedly  makes  the  actual  figure 
much  higher.  The  June  1976  issue  of  Wild- 


life In  North  Carolina  reported  that  John- 
ston County's  animal-control  personnel 
picked  up  2,391  free-ranging  dogs  during 
1975.  Such  dogs  may  "belong"  to  human 
owners,  but  they  are  free  to  roam  day  and 
night,  and  they  are  frequently  recruited  into 
packs  of  true  feral  dogs.  Many  of  these  free- 
ranging  pets  become  permanent  members 
of  the  pack.  Others  hunt  with  the  pack  for  a 
night  or  more  and  then  return  "home."  All 
of  them  are  free  to  hunt,  feed  and  reproduce 
unchecked  by  any  natural  control. 


How  many  wild  animals  are  actually 
killed  and  eaten  by  wild  dogs  and  cats?  No- 
body really  knows.  Little  research  has  been 
done  on  the  ecology  of  feral  dogs,  and  even 
less  on  cats.  One  study  done  on  two  re- 
search areas  in  a  southeastern  state  during 
1970  and  1971  indicated  that  feral  dogs,  and 
the  free-ranging  dogs  that  associated  with 
them,  were  not  preying  on  white-tail  deer 
or  cattle,  although  they  did  feed  on  some 
small-game  species,  especially  rabbits.  The 
researchers  pointed  out  that  much  of  the 
livestock  loss  that  is  blamed  on  feral  dogs 
could  be  prevented  by  better  animal  hus- 
bandry. In  another  study  where  deer 
chased  by  hunting  dogs  were  followed  elec- 
tronically, the  deer  were  able  to  escape  the 
dogs  repeatedly  by  following  one  or  more 
escape  patterns. 

These  studies  were  confined  to  relatively 
small  areas  and  the  results  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  applied  everywhere  or  to  other 
types  of  terrain.  The  researchers  did  not 
claim  that  feral  dogs  never  kill  or  eat  deer  or 
cattle.  In  fact,  they  observed  one  pack  of 
dogs  feeding  on  a  calf  carcass  for  three  days. 
Their  conclusions  did  indicate  that  true  wild 
dogs  are  difficult  to  find  and  observe  and 
that  they  are  probably  not  as  damaging  as 
most  people  believe. 


How  many  people  have  actually 
seen  a  pack  of  wild  dogs  run  down  a 
pregnant  doe  and  rip  out  her  unborn 
fawn? 

Many  wildlife  biologists  do  believe  that 
dogs  and  cats  are  especially  harmful 
to  wildlife  in  some  types  of  terrain  where 
escape  is  difficult  and  where  relocated 
populations  are  establishing  themselves.  In 
these  terrains  free-ranging  dogs  and  cats 
may  cause  as  much  harm  to  wildlife  popula- 
tions as  illegal  hunting.  Certainly,  depreda- 
tion by  dogs  and  cats  is  greater  in  some 
areas  than  in  others.  This  seems  to  be  partic- 
ularly true  in  the  rural  areas  around  urban 
centers  where  people  choose  to  abandon 
many  of  their  unwanted  animals. 

And  most  hunters  and  others  who  spend 
much  time  outdoors  have  seen  a  dog  or  cat 
chase  a  rabbit  or  tree  a  squirrel.  You  need 
only  look  along  the  roadsides  and  highway 
medians  to  see  dogs  and  cats  in  the  act  of 
hunting.  But  how  many  people  have  actual- 
ly seen  a  pack  of  wild  dogs  run  down  a 
pregnant  doe  and  rip  out  her  unborn  fawn? 
Such  accounts  have  been  documented,  and 
similar  stories  are  fairly  common  among 
wildlife  officers  and  biologists  and  others 
who  make  their  vocation  or  avocation  in  the 
woods.  It  is  a  sight  that  is  hard  to  justify  or 
forget.  Although  the  frequency  of  such 
attacks  is  almost  impossible  to  determine, 
even  opce  seems  too  often. 

To  some,  there  may  be  no  difference  be- 
tween a  wild,  natural  predator  killing  a  wild 
animal  for  food  and  a  dog  or  cat  doing  the 
same.  But  there  is  a  difference.  In  a  natural 
population  the  number  of  prey  animals  de- 
termine the  number  of  predators.  Truly  fer- 
al dogs  and  cats  are  not  liable  to  this  control, 
because  their  numbers  are  constantly  in- 
creased by  newly  abandoned  animals  and 
by  free-ranging  pets  that  join  their  ranks 
temporarily.  These  part-time  hunters  can 
always  return  home  for  food  even  when  the 
hunt  is  not  successful. 

Legal  sport  hunting  is  different,  too,  be- 
cause season  regulations,  restrictions  on 
limits,  manner-of-taking,  and  male/female 
harvests  protect  base  wildlife  populations. 

The  fact  that  dogs  and  cats  are  instinctive 
hunters  leads  some  to  believe  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  follow  their  natural 
drives.  That  possibly  could  be  justified  if 
their  survival  were  dependent  on  the  same 
natural  laws  that  govern  wildlife.  Still,  we 
cannot  blame  what  should  be  a  family  pet 
for  following  its  instinct,  but  we  can  blame 
the  family.  Wildlife  depredation  by  dogs 
and  cats,  like  most  wildlife  problems,  is  a 
people  problem.  People  cause  it,  and  only 
people  can  prevent  it.  With  the  increasing 
pressures  already  facing  wildlife,  the  time 
to  stop  it  is  now.  But  as  with  most  problems, 
there  are  no  easy  solutions. 

Attempting  to  kill  or  capture  all  the  wild 
and  free-ranging  dogs  and  cats  we  currently 
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have  is  hardly  possible  or  practical, 
although  some  people  would  like  to  try. 
Animal-control  agencies  are  not  blessed 
with  enough  personnel  or  space  to  pick  up 
all  the  strays,  and  even  if  they  could,  they 
would  still  be  faced  with  the  prospects  of 
destroying  an  additional  half-million  ani- 
mals or  finding  that  many  new  homes  for 
them.  And  then,  what  about  the  animals 
that  would  be  abandoned  next  year?  And 
the  next? 

Pets  can  be  our  best  friends,  but 
they  can  also  become  some  of  our 
worst  enemies. 

Some  municipal  and  county  animal  shel- 
ters have  begun  requiring  those  who 
wish  to  adopt  an  animal  to  pay,  in  advance, 
for  having  the  animal  spayed  or  neutered. 
This  policy,  if  followed  on  a  large  enough 
scale,  would  go  a  long  way  toward  reducing 
the  number  of  stray  dogs  and  cats.  But  the 
fee  is  high  —  $55  in  Alamance  County  — 
and  that  is  typical.  Since  required  steriliza- 
tion has  been  adopted  there,  the  number  of 
animals  being  placed  in  homes  has  declined 
and  the  number  being  destroyed  in  shelters 
has  risen.  The  policy  is  controversial.  A 
piece  of  legislation  that  would  have  made  it 
statewide  law  requiring  all  adoptions  from 
government-run  shelters  to  be  sterilized  did 
not  receive  sufficient  support  to  pass.  Ironi- 
cally, increased  mortality  on  wildlife  is  the 
price  for  saving  the  lives  of  dogs  and  cats 
which  are  likely  to  become  strays. 
One  alternative  to  mandatory  steriliza- 


tion is  voluntary  spaying  or  neutering,  and 
some  facilities  run  by  volunteer  organiza- 
tions do  offer  the  services  at  a  reduced  rate. 
Even  though  some  people  do  take  advan- 
tage of  these  programs,  their  numbers  are 
relatively  small.  Obviously,  nothing  we  are 
doing  now  is  having  much  effect.  Given  the 
number  of  stray  dogs  and  cats  we  have 
now,  the  number  of  animals  that  are  aban- 
doned could  average  1,400  every  day. 

Whether  we  choose  voluntary  or  manda- 
tory sterilization  or  elect  to  have  animal-con- 
trol personnel  pick  up  and  destroy  more 
dogs  and  cats,  we  must  have  some  kind  of 
control  on  the  population  of  strays.  Dump- 
ing them  on  some  rural  roadside  is  certainly 
not  the  answer.  Abandoning  an  unwanted 
pet  is  cruel  to  the  animal,  it  increases  the 
pressure  on  stressed  wildlife  populations, 
and  adds  to  the  problems  of  legitimate  pet 
owners,  farmers  and  others.  Everyone  who 
decides  to  become  a  pet  owner  should  rec- 
ognize the  long-term  responsibilities  that 
come  with  the  privilege.  There  are  signifi- 
cant obligations  to  the  animal,  to  neighbors, 
and  to  wildlife. 

Every  pet  owner  should  recognize 
his  responsibilities.  He  owes  it  to 
the  animal,  to  his  neighbors  and  to 
wildlife. 

Years  ago,  my  family  had  a  cat.  His  name 
was  Tiger.  As  is  frequently  the  case 
with  cats.  Tiger  began  bringing  in  dead 
birds,  young  rabbits  and  other  animals,  so 
we  tied  a  bell  around  his  neck  to  alert  his 


potential  victims  to  his  presence.  The  cat 
just  stalked  a  little  more  softly.  We  tried 
watching  him  more  closely  and  restricting 
his  time  outdoors,  but  this  soon  became 
unbearable  for  us  and  for  Tiger,  so  we  gave 
him  to  some  friends.  Eventually,  he  ran 
away.  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 

Even  though  that  cat  is  surely  dead  by 
now,  some  of  his  offspring  are  probably  still 
contributing  to  the  problem  caused  by  stray 
dogs  and  cats.  Tiger  was  not  neutered,  and 
somewhere  along  the  way  he  undoubtedly 
found  a  tigress  also  capable  of  reproducing. 
Some  of  their  kittens  died  in  the  wild,  some 
might  have  been  picked  up  and  either  given 
to  someone  or  destroyed  at  an  animal  shel- 
ter, and  some  would  learn  to  survive  with 
no  help  from  humans. 

Pets  can  be  our  best  friends,  but  they  can 
also  become  some  of  our  worst  enemies. 
The  easy  solution  is  hardly  ever  the  best 
one,  and  we  must  make  some  tough  deci- 
sions about  controlling  the  population  of 
wild  and  free-ranging  dogs  and  cats.  The 
problem  is  not  going  away.  It  will  only 
grow,  and  there  are  already  half  a  million 
wild  dogs  and  cats  roaming  free  and  living 
off  the  land.  And  breeding. 


Illustrations  by  David  Williams 
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Guaranteed 


BiMHunt 

You  can  hunt,  train  dogs,  and 
enjoy  a  special  extended  season  on  shooting  preserves. 
Here^s  how  and  where. 

by  Luther  Partin     photographed  by  Ken  Taylor 


It  was  almost  like  going  back  in  time. 
The  two  pointers  were  standing, 
steady  as  rocks,  staring  intently  into  a 
jumble  of  stalks  and  vines,  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  us  to  walk  up  the  birds.  There 
was  nothing  within  a  hundred  yards  to 
screen  the  high-balling  quail  —  almost  like 
the  good  old  days  of  tight-shcking  birds 
and  open-field  shooting. 

Several  things  were  different,  though. 
Instead  of  corn  stalks  and  pea  vines,  the 
cover  was  millet  and  soybeans.  And  Jack, 
the  lead  pointer,  occasionally  looked  back, 
presumably  to  see  if  we  were  going  to 
flush  the  birds  or  let  him  do  it.  From  time 
to  time,  both  dogs  dropped  their  lower 
jaws  and  hassled  slightly  for  a  few 
seconds.  Under  different  circumstances,  I 
would  have  interpreted  this  to  mean  that 
maybe  a  covey  had  taken  a  mid-morning 
break  there  several  hours  before  but  had 
long  since  departed. 

But  this  was  not  the  case  today.  As 
Charlie  Woodhouse  stepped  out  ahead  of 
the  dogs,  the  air  was  filled  with  the  famil- 
iar, but  always  unnerving,  thunder  of 
flushing  quail.  Five  birds  rocketed  sky- 
ward, then  curled  in  a  long  glide  toward 
the  nearest  stand  of  small  pines,  but  not 
before  we  dropped  two  of  them.  Both 
dogs  made  perfect  retrieves,  bringing 
each  of  us  a  downed  bird  before  hustling 
off  to  find  another  warm  scent. 

Reluctantly,  we  had  to  call  the  dogs 
back.  We  were  fUming  a  hunter-safety  TV 
spot  on  a  controlled-shooting  preserve 
and  that  wrapped  up  the  afternoon's 
work  for  us. 
Shooting  preserves  like  the  one  we  were 


on  have  come  a  long  way  since  1957  when 
the  North  Carolina  State  Legislature  au- 
thorized the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion to  regulate  the  hunting  of  domestical- 
ly raised  game  birds.  At  that  time,  many 
people  speculated  that  only  the  idle  rich 
would  be  able  to  enjoy  the  sport  provided 
by  a  commercial  hunting  establishment. 
Some  contended  that  the  birds  would  be 
sickly,  scraggly,  unable  to  fly  and  that  a 
half-decent  bird  dog  would  ignore  them. 
Still  others  saw  the  preserves  as  an  excuse 
for  a  longer  season  to  hunt  wild  birds. 

Those  arguments  have  all  been  laid  to 
rest  with  the  evolution  of  the  controlled- 
shooting  preserve  of  today.  To  operate  in 
North  Carolina,  a  shooting  preserve  must 
be  licensed  by  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  On-site  inspection  by 
biologists  and  wildlife  enforcement  offi- 
cers ensure  that  the  operator  can  provide  an 
ample  supply  of  healthy  birds  and  suffi- 
cient acreage  for  hunting,  with  bound- 
aries appropriately  marked.  Records  are 
provided  to  the  Wildlife  Commission 
showing  the  numbers  of  birds  released 
and  harvested,  and  the  number  of  hunters 
using  these  facilities. 

The  charges  made  for  hunting  vary,  but 
they  are  always  tied  to  the  number  of  birds 
taken,  and  services  provided.  Some  oper- 
ators provide  "wild"  quail,  releasing  birds 
regularly  in  good  habitat  with  food  plant- 
ings. Others  stock  birds  just  ahead  of  each 
hunt,  charging  for  all  the  birds  released 
and  leaving  it  to  the  hunter's  skill  to  put 
the  game  in  the  bag. 

Most  preserves  sell  memberships  and 
provide  some  type  of  facility  for  snacks 
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Thirty-three  controlled  shooting  preserves 
offer  the  Tar  Heel  bird  hunter  good  hunting 
in  an  extended  season  (October  through 
March).  Preserve  operators  raise  their  own 
birds  and  release  them  in  good  habitat. 
"Professional"  dogs  come  with  the  fee,  and 
it's  almost  worth  the  price  to  shoot  over  a 
steady  pointer  like  this  one  (below).  Some 
preserves  will  even  have  your  birds  cleaned 
for  the  skillet  or  freezer. 


and  changing  clothes,  and  they  will  clean 
and  prepare  a  hunter's  game  for  the  freez- 
er or  skillet. 

Dogs  and  handlers  are  usually  available 
and  it's  almost  worth  the  price  just  to  see 
"professional"  dogs  go  through  their 
routine.  Many  of  the  best  working  dogs  to 
be  found  today  are  on  shooting  preserves. 
The  reason  is  simple  —  they  work  at  find- 
ing and  retrieving  birds  just  about  every 
working  day  during  the  six-month  season 
from  October  through  March.  They're  all 
business  and  do  their  job  efficiently  with  a 
minimum  of  effort. 

Many  preserves  will  let  you  bring  your 
own  dogs  for  hunting,  if  they  are  well- 
mannered  and  controllable.  But  if  you  are 
an  experienced  bird  hunter,  you  can  easily 
imagine  the  chaos  an  inexperienced,  poor- 


ly trained,  rampaging  dog  might  cause  on 
a  controUed-shooting  preserve. 

So  far  we've  only  mentioned  quail,  but 
chukar,  pheasant  and  duck  hunting  are 
available  at  a  few  preserves.  These  large 
game  birds  require  additional  handling 
facilities,  take  longer  to  mature  and  eat  a 
whole  lot  more  feed  than  quail,  so  the 
hunting  charges  at  these  preserves  will  be 
higher.  But  if  you  have  a  hankering  to  put 
a  handsome  cock  pheasant  in  the  bag,  the 
price  is  nothing  compared  to  the  expense 
of  a  trip  to  the  north  or  midwest. 

Most  operators  of  controlled-shooting 
preserves  are  in  the  business  because  they 
love  the  outdoors  and  enjoy  working  with 
people  and  wildhfe.  Much  of  their  profit  is 
intangible  —  the  simple  pleasures  derived 
from  old  friendships,  good  dogs,  fast- 


flying  birds  and  providing  an  enjoyable 
outdoor  experience  for  others. 

About  half  the  preserves  operating  now 
have  been  in  business  at  least  15  years. 
The  first  one  licensed  back  in  1957  is  still 
going  strong  with  one  of  the  original  own- 
ers still  in  charge.  As  with  most  other 
forms  of  enterprise,  inflation  and  shrink- 
ing profits  are  taking  their  toll  on  the  num- 
ber operating.  But  last  year  a  total  of  4,535 
hunters  bagged  54,902  quail  and  1,424  lar- 
ger game  birds  on  33  preserves. 

If  you  are  a  dyed-in-the-wool  bird  hun- 
ter whose  dye  is  beginning  to  fade  because 
of  poor  hunting  dogs,  wild  quail,  or  no 
place  to  hunt,  take  heart!  Controlled- 
shooting  preserves  offer  convenient, 
affordable  hunting  that  may  rival  your 
fondest  memories  of  the  "good  old  days." 
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North  Carolina  Licensed  Controlled  Shooting  Preserves 


county 


name  of  preserve 


game 


Cabarrus  Sanders  Farm  and  Greenhouse 

Shooting  Preserve* 
Robert  G.  Sanders 
900  Law  Building 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28202 
Telephone:  333-9661 


Quail 


Cabarrus  Smith's  Midland  Preserve 

Roger  E.  Smith 
3040  Valencia  Terrace 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28211 
Telephone:  374-1696 


Quail 


Cabarrus/         C.  W.  Taylor's  Preserve  & 
Mecklenburg  Training 

Clyde  W.  Taylor 

Route  1,  Box  380 

Huntersville,  North  Carolina 
28078 

Telephone:  875-6982 


Quail 


Caszvell 


Old  Stagecoach  Road  Quail  Farm 

Lynn  B.  Williamson 

Route  1,  Box  134 

Reidsville,  North  Carolina  27320 

Telephone:  694-6972 


Quail 


Harnett  Flying  Quail  Hunting  Preserve 

John  Bailey 
Route  2 

Cameron,  North  Carolina  28326 
Telephone:  499-6182 

Harnett  Pineland  Farm  Shooting  Preserve 

Terry  M.  Herndon 
Route  1,  Box  312C 
Bunnlevel,  North  Carolina  28323 
Telephone:  893-4065 

Hertford  Quail-N-Kennel  Shooting 

Preserve 
Bobby  Womble 
Route  1,  Box  48 
Winton,  North  Carolina  27986 
Telephone:  332-5360 


Hoke 


Hoke 


Cleveland 


Paul  Anthony  Quail  Shooting 

Preserve 
Paul  D.  Anthony,  Jr. 
Route  11,  Box  357 
Shelby,  North  Carolina  28150 
Telephone:  487-7502 


Quail 


Iredell 


Cleveland 


Lowe's  Shooting  Preserve 
J.D.  Lowe 
Route  2 

Lawndale,  North  Carolina  28090 
Telephone:  538-7254 


Quail, 
pheasant 


Iredell 


Quail 


Columbus         Jane  Bay  Hunting  Preserve 
Wilbur  M.  Smith 
Route  1 

Nakina,  North  Carolina  28455 
Telephone:  642-4596 


Cumberland 


Brown's  Shooting  Preserve 
Charles  C.  Brown 
512  Johnson  Street 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina 

28303 
Telephone:  867-6358 


Quail 


McDowell 


Edgecombe 


Wordsworth  Shooting  Preserve* 
Steve  A.  Wordsworth 
P.O.  Box  2856 

Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina 

27801 
Telephone:  446-2281 


Quail, 

pheasant, 

chukar 


Mecklenburg/ 
Union 


Quail 


Quail 


Quail 


Quick  Quail  Shooting  Preserve 

A.C.  Caldwell 

Route  2,  Box  201 

Raeford,  North  Carolina  28376 

Telephone:  875-4766 


Quail 


Red  Springs  Quail  Preserve 
George  T.  Ammons 
P.O.  Box  547 

Red  Springs,  North  Carolina 

28377 
Telephone:  843-4139 


Quail 


Quail  Hatchery  Shooting 

Preserve  #2 
Paul  Harmon 
Route  5,  Box  163 
Statesville,  North  Carolina  28677 
Telephone:  592-2935 


Quail 


Quail  Hatchery  Shooting 

Preserve  #2 
Paul  Harmon 
Route  5,  Box  163 
Statesville,  North  Carolina  28677 
Telephone:  592-2935 


Quail 


C.C.  Hogan  Farm  Shooting 

Preserve 
David  Connelly 
114  Camelot  Street 
Morganton,  North  Carolina 

28655 
Telephone:  437-1491 


Quail 


Squash  Hill  Shooting  Preserve  Quail, 
M.N.  Ballard  pheasant, 
2018  Bay  Street  chukar 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28205 
Telephone:  376-6137 
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Submitted  application  for  license  but  had  not  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  same  as  of  October  23,  1981. 


Moore 


Moore 


Pine  Lake  Shooting  Preserve 
Jack  Myrick 
Route  1 

West  End,  North  Carolina  27376 
Telephone:  947-5302 


Quail 


Whispering  Pines  Sportsman's 
Club 

Col.  Karl  Warmbrod 

Route  5,  Box  35 

Carthage,  North  Carolina  28327 

Telephone:  949-2831 


Quail, 
duck 


Richmond  Derby  Hunt  Shooting  Preserve 

J.W.  Andrews,  Jr. 
Route  1,  Box  469 
Jackson  Springs,  North  Carolina 

27281 
Telephone:  652-5752 


G.L.N.  Farms,  Inc. 
Julian  N.  Godwin 
Route  3,  Box  303  GG 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina 

28403 
Telephone:  285-2908 


Quail, 
duck 


Springfield  Shooting  Preserve 
X-H.  Trask 
P.O.  Box  100 

Rocky  Point,  North  Carolina 

28457 
Telephone:  675-2575 


Cock  and  Bull  Club  Shooting 

Preserve 
Charles  D.  Johnson 
Route  2,  Box  242-A 
Asheboro,  North  Carolina  27203 
Telephone:  625-5382 


Quail 


Jackson  Creek  Shooting  Preserve 
Clay  Yates 
Farmer  Station 

Asheboro,  North  Carolina  27203 
Telephone:  857-2137 


Quail 


C  &  H  Shooting  Preserve 
Bobby  N.  Chriscoe,  Sr. 
Route  1,  Box  378 
Seagrove,  North  Carolina  27341 
Telephone:  879-3533 


Quail 


Randolph  Parks  and  Wright  Shooting 

Preserve 
J.  Hoyt  and  Hazel  P.  Wright 
Route  5,  Box  402 
Asheboro,  North  Carolina  27203 
Telephone:  381-3363 


Quail 


Randolph  Voncannon's  Shooting  Preserve  Quail, 

Nolan  K.  Voncannon  pheasant, 
Route  1,  Box  307  chukar 
Asheboro,  North  Carolina  27203 
Telephone:  629-9253 


Stanly 


Union 


Union 


Richmond  Buffalo  Creek  Shooting  Preserve 

Barry  Carpenter 
P.O.  Box  663 

Troy,  North  Carolina  27371 
Telephone:  576-4101 


Quail 


Quail 


Richmond  Sandhills  Farm  Shooting  Preserve 

Kenneth  M.  Hill 
Route  2,  Box  34 
Ellerbe,  North  Carolina  28330 
Telephone:  652-5610 

Robeson  Four  Way  Shooting  Preserve 

J.  Edd  Clifton 
1207  E.llth  Street 
Lumberton,  North  Carolina  28358 
Telephone:  739-3647 

Robeson  Robeson  County  Shooting 

Preserve 
Arthur  Cox 
Route  8,  Box  40 

Lumberton,  North  Carolina  28358 
Telephone:  738-7023 

Scotland  Carpenter  Shooting  Preserve 

Mrs.  Joe  Carpenter 
Box  174 

Wagram,  North  Carolina  28396 
Telephone:  281-3280 


Quail 


Quail 


Quail, 
pheasant 


Quail 


Scott  Shooting  Preserve 

Mrs.  M.W.  Scott 

Route  1,  Box  280 

Stanfield,  North  Carolina  28163 

Telephone:  485-4375 


Quail, 
chukar 


Union  Cane  Creek  Shooting  Preserve  Quail, 

Jimmie  Parks  pheasant, 
2414  Amesbury  Avenue  chukar 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28205 
Telephone:  843-4117 


Prospect  Shooting  Preserve 
Hobart  Lyon  Austin 
204  Courtney  Lane 
Matthews,  North  Carolina  28105 
Telephone:  372-8900 


Quail 


Waxhaw  Hunting  Preserve,  Inc. 

Mrs.  W.J.  Lewis 

Apartment  2 

428  N.  Laurel  Avenue 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28204 

Telephone:  332-4675 


Quail 


Wake  Arrowhead  Shooting  Preserve  Quail, 

George  Emory  pheasant, 

Creedmoor,  North  Carolina  27522  chukar. 

Telephone:  528-1387  duck 


Yancey  Hyman  Young  Shooting  Preserve 

Hyman  Young 
P.O.  Box  6678 

Asheville,  North  Carolina  28806 
  Telephone:  253-5884 


Pheasant, 
chukar 


North  Carolina  Licensed  Controlled  Shooting  Preserves     1981-82  Hunting  Season  —  October  1-March  31 


The  First 
Breath 
Of  Spring 


Spring  is  in  the  aic 
and  that's  not  all  if  you've 
celebrated  its  arrival  by 
eating  a  mess  of  ramps. 

written  and  photographed  by 
Doug  Elliott 

Winter  was  a  rough  time  for  those  first 
settlers  who  penetrated  and  settled  the 
mountainous  regions  of  our  State.  Unlike 
folks  on  the  Piedmont  and  Coastal  Plain, 
the  mountaineers  lacked  both  the  climate 
and  technology  conducive  to  winter 
garden  crops.  They  had  to  rely  on  what 
they  could  store.  After  a  winter  diet  of 
salt  pork,  dried  beans  and  buried 
cabbage,  you  can  be  sure  the  appearance 
of  the  first  green  vegetable  in  the  spring 
was  cause  for  great  celebration. 

In  the  Mountains,  the  first  edible  green 
shoots  to  emerge  belong  to  a  small  plant 
known  as  the  ramp.  Never  was  there  a 
more  unlikely  celebrity  than  this  potent 
little  cousin  of  the  onion.  Ask  anyone 
who  has  eaten  even  one  ramp.  Actually, 
you  don't  have  to  ask.  You  can  smell  the 
powerful  garlic-onion  breath  of  a 
ramp-eater  for  both  a  considerable 
distance  and  a  considerable  span  of  time. 
Yet,  to  our  forefathers  —  and  to  their 
living  ancestors  today  —  the  ramp  was 
quite  literally  the  first  breath  of  spring. 
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Long  before  planting  time  and  well 
before  the  leaves  begin  to  emerge  on  the 
trees,  the  green  wisps  of  the  wild  leek 
(Allium  tricoccum)  poke  out  of  the  wild 
leaf  litter  that  covers  the  wooded  slopes. 
In  the  North  and  in  most  wildflower 
books,  this  early  plant  is  called  "wild 
Leek"  or  sometimes  "three-seeded  leek." 
South  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line,  however, 
the  plant  is  known  as  the  "ramp." 

This  strange  name  is  the  remnant  of  an 
early  English  dialect  word  that  has 
survived  in  the  semi-isolated 
communities  of  the  southern  Appalachian 
mountains.  Like  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  region,  the  word  comes  from  the 
British  Isles  where  it  originally  referred  to 
the  North  American  plant's  English 
cousin,  the  ramson  (Allium  ursinum),  also 
known  as  the  bear  leek  or  wood  garlic. 


The  Swedes  are  credited  with  having 
named  the  plant  ramson  or  "Son  of  the 
Ram,"  because  the  leaves  first  appear 
under  the  sign  of  Aries,  the  ram,  from 
March  20  to  April  20.  Over  the  years 
ramson  was  shortened  to  ramp. 

Because  ramps  appear  so  early  and  are 
so  nutritious,  they  have  been  especially 
valued  as  a  spring  food  and  tonic  by 
mountaineers,  country  people  and 
Indians  ever  since  the  settlement  of  this 
continent  and  even  before. 

While  ramps  are  still  much  celebrated 
for  their  food  value  and  flavor,  they  are 
more  notorious  for  their  powerful  odor. 
The  smell  is  like  that  of  strident  onion 
and  garlic  combined  with  a  singular 
musidness  all  its  own.  It  truly  must  be 
experienced  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

The  opinion  of  the  midwestern 


Menominee  Indians  on  this  score  is 
reflected  in  their  name  for  the  plant.  In 
their  language,  ramps  were  called  pikwute 
sikakushia  or  "skunk  plant."  Rich 
woodlands  near  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Michigan  were  said  to  be  one  of  their 
favorite  ramp  gathering  areas  and  for  this 
reason,  they  called  this  area  shikako, 
meaning  "the  skunk  place."  This  is 
where  the  fuming,  seething  metropolis, 
now  known  as  Chicago,  gets  it  name. 

Despite  their  flavor  and  aroma  the 
consumption  of  ramps  is  a  perennial  rite 
of  spring  wherever  they  abound.  North 
Carolina  has  its  share  of  ramp  festivals. 
These  events  serve  as  joyous  social 
occasions  that  also  commemorate  the 
once  critical  importance  of  this  early 
vegetable.  A  ramp  festival  can  be  a  large 
politically  oriented  affair  run  by  a  city 
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High  spirits  and  high  kicks  attend  springtime  ramp  festivals  in  mountain  communities  as 
folks  welcome  the  ramp  to  woody  slopes.  Ramps  (bottom)  are  easy  to  recognize,  as  their 
oblong,  green  leaves  are  the  earliest  greenery  on  hillsides.  Its  powerful  garlic  and  onion  smell 
makes  the  ramp  an  unlikely  celebrity,  but  because  it  is  an  early  plant  and  nutritious, 
mountaineers  have  always  valued  it  as  a  spring  food  and  tonic.  Tossed  in  a  skillet  with  some 
ramps  bring  a  smile  to  Sarah  Benbow's  face. 


chamber  of  commerce,  a  medium-sized 
event  sponsored  by  a  community  church 
or  fire  department,  or  it  may  be  just  a 
backyard  gathering  of  family  and  friends. 

You  can  hear  fiddling,  picking,  and 
singing  at  some  festivals.  Somehmes 
there  are  doggers,  craft  displays  and 
booths  where  you  can  buy  ramp  tee 
shirts,  bumper  stickers,  and  food.  The 
one  thing  all  these  fetes  have  in  common, 
however,  is  ramp  eating.  Raw  ramps  by 
the  bunch,  ramps  fried  with  eggs,  ramp 
soup,  or  ramps  served  along  with  a 
traditional  meal  of  ham,  beans,  cornbread 
and  greens.  The  ramp  odor  hangs  heavy 
in  the  air  over  the  jovial  diners.  There  is 
much  joking  and  exaggerated  window 
opening  in  the  dining  hall.  Small  boys 
stuff  themselves  with  as  many  ramps  as 
possible,  hoping  to  be  declared  too 


odiferous  for  school  the  next  day. 

For  those  who  find  the  odor  too 
offensive,  one  festival  supplies  official 
"ramp  clamps,"  clothes  pins  for  the 
sensitive  person's  nose.  An  instruction 
sheet  comes  with  the  clamp  reminding 
the  user  to  "open  mouth  if  continued 
breathing  is  desired." 

1  attended  the  Big  Ivey  Ramp  festival  in 
Barnardsville  a  couple  of  springs  back 
where  a  ramp-eating  contest  culminated 
the  day.  Contestants  (I  was  one)  squared 
off  around  a  big  picnic  table  while  the 
rules  were  explained.  Each  contestant 
would  be  given  a  baggie  of  25  carefully 
cleaned  ramps.  We  were  assured  that  we 
would  be  given  more  when  —  and  if  — 
we  finished  off  the  first  bag.  We  were  to 
eat  all  of  the  white  bulbous  parts  of  the 
ramp,  up  to  the  reddish  stem  and  lay  the 
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stems  neatly  aside  for  the  final  count. 
The  winner  would  be  the  one  who  ate 
the  most  ramps  in  three  minutes.  As  I 
was  getting  ready  to  take  my  place  at  the 
table,  a  hefty  old-timer  sidled  up  to  me 
and  said,  "If'n  you  wanta  win  that  there 
contest,  I'll  give  you  a  hint  —  hunt  the 
little  'uns." 

"Hunt  the  little  ones?"  I  replied 
quizzically. 

"Yes,"  he  whispered,  "they'll  give  you 
a  bag  full  of  all  different  sizes  of  ramps. 
Well  you  eat  all  them  little  'uns  first,  and 
that  way  you'll  be  able  to  eat  more!" 

I  thanked  him  graciously  and  bolstered 
with  this  tip,  I  sat  down.  The  bags  of 
ramps  were  distributed  and  while  the 
time  keeper  Was  setting  his  stopwatch,  I 
lined  up  my  ramps  in  order  of  size  — 
small  ones  first.  When  the  starting  gun 
went  off,  we  all  started  gobbling 
frantically.  Those  first  few  ramps  went 
down  smoothly.  My  technique  was 
simple.  I  gave  each  ramp  a  couple  of 
cursory  chomps  and  swallowed  as 
quickly  as  I  could,  allowing  the  volatile 
juice  as  little  time  as  possible  in  my 
mouth.  In  the  first  15  seconds,  I  had 
downed  eight  and  was  still  going  strong. 
That's  a  rate  of  32  RPM  (ramps  per 
minute),  I  quickly  calculated.  At  this  rate 
I  would  likely  win!  I  knew  last  year's 
winner  had  eaten  only  43  ramps  in  the 
same  three  minute  period.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  acrid  taste  of  the  ramps  was  being 
tempered  by  the  sweet  promise  of 
victory  ...  or  so  1  thought. 

I  was  blithely  chomping  on  my 
ninth  ramp  when  my  slumbering  taste 
buds  awoke  with  a  vengeance.  Outraged 
by  my  nefarious  plot  to  gain  glory  at  their 
expense,  they  revolted!  First,  there  was 
an  intense  burning  in  my  mouth.  My  face 
flushed  and  then  my  body  turned  on  the 
salivary  fire  hoses.  My  mouth  filled  with 
fluid  and  I  found  myself  gulping 
frantically  even  though  my  RPM  had 
decelerated  almost  to  a  halt.  Yet  doggedly 
I  persisted,  flogging  my  flagging 
willpower  forward.  14  ramps  .  .  .  gasp 
...  15  ramps  . . .  moan  

"One  minute,  thirty  seconds"  cried  the 
timekeeper.  17  ramps  .  .  .  burp  ...  18 
ramps  .  .  .  gag  .  .  .  My  undulating 
stomach  threatened  to  join  the  protest. 

"Two  minutes." 

My  heart  pounded  and  my  ears  felt 
hot.  19  ramps  .  .  .  gasp  ...  20  ramps  .  .  . 
drool  ...  21  ramps  

"Two  minutes,  thirty  seconds." 

...  22  ramps  .  .  .  uhh  

"Two  minutes,  45  seconds." 

Now  was  time  for  my  final  sprint.  It 
took  all  I  could  do  to  force  three  more 
into  my  mouth.  1  chewed  them  weakly, 
but  no  way  could  I  force  myself  to 
swallow.  Every  time  1  tried,  my  tonsils 
blocked  and  swatted  the  oozing  acrid 
lump  back  like  a  goalie  for  the  Atlanta 
Flames.  There  it  sat  like  a  firey  plug  in 


my  cheek  as  the  time  was  called.  The 
contest  officials  scurried  about  counting 
the  stems  at  each  competitor's  place. 
Through  watery  eyes,  I  regarded  my 
fellow  contestants.  They  were  young  and 
old,  men  and  women.  Most  were  in  the 
same  shape  as  me  —  sweaty  brows, 
flushed  faces,  nauseous  looks  and  even  a 
few  cheeks  bulging  in  the  same  way  mine 
were.  However,  down  at  the  end  of  the 
table  sat  a  robust  fellow  with  a 
surprisingly  relaxed  countenance. 

The  suspense  mounted  as  the  officials 
made  their  count.  For  those  of  us  with 
the  distended  cheeks,  the  suspense  was 
double-edged.  Of  course  we  wanted  to 
win  and  collect  the  prize  money,  but  in 
my  case,  if  I  was  declared  winner,  I 
would  have  to  swallow  that  last  mouthful 
and  I  wasn't  sure  I  actually  had  the 
stomach  to  do  it.  The  count  was 
completed  and  after  a  seemingly  endless 
conference,  the  judges  announced  that, 
indeed  the  smiling  robust  fellow  at  the 


end  was  the  winner,  having  consumed  a 
record  of  45  ramps  in  that  one  three- 
minute  period.  I  know  I  wasn't  the  only 
one  who  made  a  beeline  through  the 
crowd,  heading  straight  for  the  sidelines 
to  expell  that  last  obstinate  mouthful  and 
breathe  a  few  breaths  of  fresh  clean 
country  air!  When  I  returned,  there  was  a 
cluster  of  reporters  around  the  champ. 
He  was  complaining  to  them  that  the 
time  limit  on  the  contest  was  too  short. 

"I  was  only  just  settling  down  to  eat 
some  ramps,"  he  said,  "when  the  contest 
was  over!"  When  asked  how  long  he 
thought  he'd  be  smelling  like  ramps,  he 
said  it  would  be  at  least  another  few 
weeks,  "  'cause  I  don't  plan  to  quit  eating 
'em  till  they're  out  of  season." 

In  North  Carolina  ramps  are  found 
primarily  on  the  rich  wooded  slopes  of 
the  higher  elevations  in  the  western 
counties.  They  are  somewhat  local  in 
occurrence,  but  where  they  are  found 
they  often  grow  thickly  in  extensive  beds. 
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Sic  transit  gloria!  Ramp-eating  contests  (left)  pit  man  against  vegetable,  and  vegetable  is 
inevitably  the  victor.  Even  contest  winners  must  slink  into  isolation  for  a  few  days  while 
their  ramp  odor  wanes,  unless,  like  Brevard's  Lewis  Surrete,  1981  Ramp  Champ,  his  prize  is 
the  elixir  of  relief  (below).  The  old  adage  is  surely  true:  Ramp-eaters  that  gargle  together  stay 
together.  You  can  eat  ramps  any  old  way,  but  for  traditionalists  ramps  are  often  served  with 
old-fashioned  home  cooking  (bottom).  Early  ramps  have  the  mildest  flavor,  and  when 
cooked  they  are  no  more  offensive  than  a  cooked  onion. 


The  ramp  is  distinctive  in  that  its 
oblong  green  leaves,  so  obvious  in  early 
spring,  wither  and  fall  away  before 
flowering  time  in  June  and  July.  The 
flowers  are  a  creamy  yellow  and  are 
arranged  in  a  spherical  cluster  at  the  end 
of  a  single,  foot-long  leafless  stem.  Late 
in  the  fall,  round  shiny  black  seeds 
develop  in  capsules. 

In  order  to  ensure  an  abundant  yearly 
harvest,  this  valuable  wild  vegetable  crop 
must  be  gathered  judiciously.  Most 
serious  ramp  hunters  are  sure  to  leave  a 
large  portion  of  each  patch  untouched  so 
that  it  can  reproduce.  The  Cherokee 
method  of  ramp  gathering  is  even  more 
conservation-minded.  Their  method 
involves  removing  the  stubby  rootstock 
from  beneath  each  bulb  and  replanting  it. 
Although  this  method  sounds  slow  and 
tedious,  I  decided  to  give  it  a  try  when  a 
buddy  and  I  went  out  ramp  hunting.  My 
friend  had  a  mattock  and  was  digging  up 
the  ramps,  roots  and  aU.  I  used  a  simple 


chisel-shaped  digging  stick  and  soon 
learned  that  because  the  ramps  grew 
close  to  the  surface,  I  could  often  reach 
down  into  the  rich  soft  soil  and  simply 
break  the  bulb  off  at  the  root  completely 
avoiding  even  the  need  to  dig. 

While  it  was  clear  that  my  friend 
gathered  a  few  more  ramps  than  I  in  the 
time  we  spent  in  the  woods,  when  we 
arrived  home,  he  spent  hours  standing  at 
the  sink  washing  and  paring  his  ramps, 
while  mine  only  took  a  few  minutes  of 
rinsing  to  clean.  In  the  process  of  leaving 
the  roots  in  the  woods  I  also  left  the 
soiled  outer  skin  and  most  of  the  dirt. 
Gathering  ramps  Cherokee-style  proved 
to  be  not  only  a  good  conservation 
measure  for  the  populations  of  ramps, 
but  also  a  real  time-saver  at  home. 

The  native  western  North  Carolinian 
who  has  never  savored  ramps  (perhaps 
savored  is  not  the  right  word)  is  sadly 
out  of  touch  with  his  heritage.  While 
some  would  consider  the  eating  of  ramps 
to  be  a  macho  thing,  or  at  least  an  act  of 
social  rebellion,  there  is  obviously  more 
to  it  than  that.  Truth  is,  ramps  are 
good  not  only  raw  but  cooked  in  a 
number  of  traditional  ways. 

Trust  me.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  —  if 
not  your  friends  —  to  celebrate  this 
spring  in  a  time-honored  and  odiferous 
fashion.  You  can  do  it  by  digging  your 
own  ramps,  or  if  that  proves  impossible, 
simply  drive  to  the  high  mountains  and 
look  for  a  local  ramp  festival  sometime  in 
early  March.  Just  sniff  around.  You'll  find 
one,  I  guarantee  you.  ^ 


Ramp  Recipes 

Ramps  can  be  used  any  way 
you  would  use  onions  or  garlic. 
They  are  tenderest  and  the 
mildest-flavored  when  they  first 
poke  their  leaves  up  in  spring. 
Later  in  the  season,  the  bulbs 
swell,  their  flavor  gets  stronger 
and  they  get  a  little  tougher. 

Ramps  and  Eggs 

Ramps,  whole  or  cut  into  large 
pieces,  enough  to  fill  your  favorite 
cast  iron  frying  pan. 

Eggs  equal  to  1/4  -  1/3  the  volume  of 
ramps 

2-  4  tbls.  cooking  oil  or  fat 

Simmer  ramps  in  grease  over  a 
medium  flame,  stirring 
occasionally  and  keeping  pan 
covered  between  stirrings.  Cook 
till  tender  (10-30  minutes).  Pour 
beaten  eggs  over  the  ramps  and 
scramble  till  done. 

Pickled  Ramps 

Brine  (one  part  pickling  salt  to  seven 

parts  water) 
Ramps,  whole  or  cut  into  large  pieces 
White  vinegar 

Pickling  spices  (for  an  all  wild 
flavor,  you  can  use  a  few  crushed 
spicewood,  juniper  and/or  cedar 
berries  for  spices.) 

Soak  ramps  in  brine  for  at 
least  24  hours,  changing  the  brine 
once.  Drain,  rinse  and  pack  the 
ramps  in  sterilized  jars.  Boil  the 
vinegar  and  spices  3-5  minutes 
and  pour  over  the  ramps,  filling 
the  jars  to  within  Vi  inch  of  the 
top.  Seal. 

Gourmet  Ramp  and  Potato  Soup 

2  cups  ramps  4  cups  stock 

2  medium  potatoes  Vi  tsp.  nutmeg 

3-  4  tbls.  butter  Vi  tsp.  mace 
2  tbls.  flour  1  cup  milk 

Garnish:  finely  chopped  ramp 
leaf,  parsley  and  croutons.  Clean 
and  chop  potatoes  and  ramps. 
Melt  butter  in  a  pot  and  add 
potatoes  and  ramps.  Simmer  5-6 
minutes.  Add  flour  and  mix 
well.  Then  add  stock,  spices  and 
cook  till  potatoes  are  done. 
Puree  by  forcing  through  a 
strainer  or  placing  in  blender. 
Add  hot  milk,  pour  into  bowls 
and  garnish.  Serves  4-6  people. 
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The  Steelhead  Are  Here! 

Efforts  to  establish  steelhead  trout  in  western  North  Carolina  are  apparently  paying  off. 

written  and  photographed  by  Curtis  Wooten 

My  first  encounter  with  a  steelhead  occurred  on  a  sunny  July  morning 
two  years  ago.  Gary  Caulk,  a  wildlife  officer  from  Valdese  who  likes  to  fish 
on  his  days  off,  and  I  were  trolling  for  walleye  near  the  dam  on  Lake 
James.  It  had  been  a  monumentally  unsuccessful  morning  up  to  the  time 
Gary  nonchalantly  acknowledged  that  he  had  a  strike.  He  was  obviously 
expecting  the  less-than-spectacular  tug  of  a  walleye,  but  it  quickly  became 
apparent  that  he  had  hooked  something  else. 

"It  don't  feel  like  no  waUeye,"  he  said,  his  voice  growing  more  excited. 
About  that  time  a  large  fish  cleared  the  water  some  30  yards  out,  its  silver 
sides  flashing  in  the  morning  sun.  For  a  moment  I  thought  I  might  be  on 
the  Gulf  Stream  watching  a  tarpon.  Gary's  eyes  widened.  "Steelhead,"  he 
said  almost  imperceptibly  and  a  smile  began  to  creep  across  his  face.  That 
smile  broadened  as  the  fight  ensued  and  the  feisty  steelhead  cleared  the 
water  four  more  times  in  a  valiant  effort  to  shake  the  lure.  By  the  time  the 
fish  was  in  the  net,  Gary  was  nothing  more  than  a  toothy  grin,  a  condition 
that  lingered  for  several  days  and  which  can  still  be  recalled  by  the  mere 
mention  of  steelhead. 

Steelhead?  In  North  Carolina?  You  bet.  These  trophy  game  fish  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  have  been  transplanted  to  several  spots  in  western 
North  Carolina  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  and  the  early 
results  are  beginning  to  look  promising.  Gary's  catch  was  not  reaUy  all  that 
unusual,  and  with  a  bit  of  luck,  these  fine  sport  fish  may  become  more 
and  more  common  in  the  angler's  creel. 

There  is  a  good  bit  of  confusion  as  to  exactly  what  a  steelhead  is.  Quite 
simply,  steelhead  are  rainbow  trout  ( Salmo  gairdneri),  the  same  as  the 
rainbows  that  are  already  in  our  mountain  streams  —  with  one  difference. 
Whereas  the  rainbows  currently  in  our  streams  are  largely  from 
non-migratory  strains  stocked  here  as  early  as  the  late  1800s,  the  steelhead 
is  a  sea-run,  migratory  rainbow.  These  anadromous  rainbow's  are  born  in 
the  streams  and  rivers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  migrate  downstream  to 
the  sea  where  they  live  virtually  all  their  lives,  returning  to  the  headwaters 


Steelhead  the  size  of  the  pair  on  the  opposite  page  may 
someday  become  more  common  as  spawning  runs  become 
better  established  in  western  North  Carolina. 
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Steelhead  are  migratory  rainbow  trout,  and  when  they 
first  enter  the  rivers  to  spawn,  they  are  a  bright,  silvery 
color  (bottom).  Later,  they  acquire  the  more  colorful  hues 
of  rainbows  (below).  In  their  native  Pacific  Northwest, 
steelhead  go  to  sea  and  return  to  the  rivers  where  they 
were  born  to  spawn.  In  North  Carolina  steelhead  live  in 
lakes,  leaving  them  to  spawn  in  tributaries.  Fishing 
during  the  spawning  run  is  often  frigid  business. 


of  their  "home"  rivers  only  to  spawn.  Because  of  this  lifestyle,  the 
steelhead  frequently  reach  larger  sizes  than  "landlocked"  rainbows,  but  it's 
not  because  they  are  different.  While  at  sea,  steelhead  simply  eat  better. 
Given  the  same  quality  and  quantity  of  food,  nonmigratory  rainbows  will 
also  grow  as  large,  or  larger  (steelhead  have  been  caught  up  to  39  pounds, 
but  the  record  inland  rainbow  is  52  pounds). 

What  makes  this  whole  matter  more  confusing  is  the  fact  that  even  the 
nonmigratory  strains  of  rainbow  trout  tend  to  migrate  some.  As  any 
fisherman  familiar  with  rainbows  knows,  these  fish  are  rarely 
stay-at-homes  once  they  reach  a  certain  size.  Furthermore,  even  before 


the  introduction  of  steelhead,  there  were  already  lake-dwelling  rainbows  in 
North  Carolina  that  spawned  in  streams  in  late  winter.  Such  a  fishery 
exists  at  Lake  Lure,  for  example.  For  that  matter,  virtually  all  trout  — 
including  browns  and  brookies  —  can  become  anadromous  and  go  to  sea 
given  the  right  environment  and  compulsion.  Indeed,  one  is  forced  to 
admit  that  the  steelhead  merely  has  a  stronger  urge  to  migrate  than  most 
of  its  kin. 

At  any  rate,  steelhead  have  been  successfully  established  in  land-locked 
systems  (living  in  large  lakes  and  spawning  in  tributaries).  Perhaps  the 
most  notable  of  these  stockings  has  been  in  the  Great  Lakes  where 
steelhead  were  first  stocked  in  the  late  1800s.  Because  of  this,  many  other 
water  systems  have  been  examined  as  potential  steelhead  fisheries,  even 
some  fairly  small  ones.  And  where  the  food  supply  in  the  lakes  is  good, 
the  steelhead  grow  large. 

By  North  Carolina  standards,  Gary's  trout  was  large:  22  or  23  inches 
long  and  about  4  pounds,  but  that  is  still  relatively  small  for  a  steelhead. 
Six-  to  8-pounders  are  not  uncommon  in  waters  where  they  are 
well-established,  and  oceanrun  steelhead  regularly  reach  14  pounds  or 
better.  Steelhead  to  32  inches  and  weighing  6  to  8  pounds  have  already 
been  landed  in  Carolina  waters. 

How  did  steelhead  make  the  journey  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to 
North  Carolina?  It's  an  interesting  story. 

"There  has  always  been  considerable  interest  in  establishing  a  trophy 
trout  fishery  in  North  Carolina,"  says  Bob  Brown,  a  Wildlife  Commission 
District  Fishery  Biologist  from  Morganton.  "But  North  Carolina's  streams 
are  relatively  infertile  and  don't  yield  enough  food  to  produce  a  significant 
number  of  large  trout.  For  a  few  years,  back  in  the  late  '60s,  we 
experimented  with  an  artificial  feeding  program  to  produce  a  trophy  trout 
fishery,  but  that  proved  to  be  very  expensive  and  not  very  practical." 

In  1972  fisheries  biologists  working  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina 
put  their  heads  together  and  came  up  with  what  they  hoped  was  a  better 
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Wildlife  Commission  fishery  biologists  use 
electro-shocking  gear  and  nets  to  sample  spawning 
steelhead  populations,  and  the  fish  are  safely  released. 
Steelhead  taken  in  the  sample  are  marked  by  clipping  a 
mandible  (far  right)  which  does  7iot  Imrm  them.  Hard  to 
believe,  but  some  of  these  eggs  and  tiny  fry  may  someday 
weigh  6  pounds  or  more  (bottom,  right). 


means  of  producing  large  trout  in  North  Carolina's  waters.  They  knew  that 
surveys  of  the  mountain  lakes,  conducted  in  1957  and  1958,  showed  vast 
areas  in  the  lakes  suitable  for  trout  but  carrying  few.  Brown  had  experience 
working  with  steelhead  in  Michigan  and  felt  they  had  a  good  chance  of 
establishing  themselves  here.  He  also  knew  that  steelhead  were 
particularly  promising  because  they  had  the  unique  potential  to  produce  a 
dual  fishery'.  Since  they  spend  most  of  their  life  in  a  lake,  they  could  add 
considerably  to  the  appeal  of  fishing  mountain  lakes,  and  on  their 
spawning  runs  the  4-  to  8-pound  fish  could  add  a  new  dimension  to  trout 
fishing  on  mountain  streams. 

A  proposal  to  introduce  steelhead  to  selected  lakes  was  made  and 
approved,  contacts  were  made  to  obtain  steelhead  eggs,  and  in  1973  the 
first  of  those  eggs,  from  Michigan,  arrived  at  Wildlife  Commission  fish 
hatcheries.  They  were  hatched  and  the  fish  reared  to  6-inch  "smolts" 
before  being  stocked  in  tributaries  of  Lake  James  and  Nantahala  Lake 
the  following  vear. 

Up  to  the  time  a  steelhead  grows  to  6  inches,  it  looks  like  other  rainbow 
trout.  At  that  time,  though,  the  little  steelhead  trout  transform  into 
silversided  replicas  of  their  parents.  It  is  at  this  time  that  biologists  believe 
they  "imprint"  the  chemical  characteristics,  the  taste  and  smell,  of  the 
stream  thev  are  stocked  or  hatched  in.  It  is  this  "imprinting"  that  enables 
them  to  migrate  downstream,  live  most  of  their  life  in  a  lake  or  ocean,  and 
return  to  the  same  stream  to  spawn  two  or  more  vears  later.  Though 
steelhead  are  characteristically  silver-sided  with  dark  blue-black  backs 
when  they  are  at  sea  or  in  lakes,  they  regain  the  characteristic  rainbow 
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colors  in  streams  after  spawning  before  they  return  to  open  water. 

Some  40,000  smolts  were  stocked  in  tributaries  of  lakes  James  and 
Nantahala  in  1974  and  40,000  to  50,000  have  been  stocked  each  year  since. 
James,  Nantahala  and  Fontana  are  the  principal  lakes  that  have  received 
steelhead  in  subsequent  years  but  Santeetlah,  Hiwassee  and  Chatuge  lakes 
have  also  gotten  some. 

Steelhead  are  already  beginning  to  develop  a  faithful  following  among 
lake  fishermen  who  have  landed  many  of  them  while  fishing  for  other 
game  fish.  The  most  successful  technique  for  lake  steelhead  seems  to  be 
trolling  shad-like  lures  such  as  the  Thin-Fin  or  Johnson  Spoon  at  20-  to 
40-foot  depths  in  the  summer.  Some  downriggers  are  being  used  to  get  the 


lures  to  the  proper  depth  but  most  are  using  leaded  line.  There's  little 
doubt  when  you  hook  a  lake  steelhead.  They  are  frenzied  fighters  and 
often  put  on  an  aerial  show  like  no  other  fish  found  in  North  Carolina's 
mountain  lakes. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  steelhead  introduction  is  to  establish  a 
self-sustaining  fishery.  Natural  reproduction  is  necessary  for  that  and  the 
identification  of  a  steelhead  spawning  run  would  indicate  natural 
reproduction  was  taking  place.  Steelhead,  in  other  regions,  return  to  the 
rivers  to  spawn  principally  during  the  winter  months  —  December, 
January  and  February  —  though  there  are  also  summer  steelhead  runs  in 
some  places.  Unconfirmed  sightings  of  steelhead  moving  upstream  on 
tributaries  to  Nantahala  lake  began  to  trickle  in  during  1977  and  1978  and 
efforts  were  begun  to  confirm  those  sightings.  Finally,  last  February 
steelhead  heavy  with  eggs  were  found  in  the  Nantahala  River  by 
Commission  fisheries  biologists. 

By  mid-February  budding  steelhead  enthusiasts,  clad  in  chest  waders, 
down  parkas,  and  everything  they  could  get  on  under  them,  were  taking 
to  the  frigid  streams  to  try  their  hand  at  hooking  one  of  the  silver  fighters. 

Steelhead  fishing  tactics  and  the  best  rods,  lines  and  flies  were  the  main 
topics  echoing  from  corners  where  trout  fishermen  converged  this  past 
Christmas  and  New  Year's,  and  suitable  cold  weather  gear  was  a  close 
second.  Trips  were  planned,  strategies  laid  and  wives  and  girl  friends 
forewarned.  Another  steelhead  season  was  coming. 

Steelhead  are  new  to  most  North  Carolina  fishermen  and  the  tactics  that 
work  best  for  them  here  are  still  being  refined.  The  experiences  of  last 
year's  successful  fishermen  are  a  good  starting  point  though. 

North  Carolina's  steelhead  looked  at  a  wide  variety  of  fly  patterns  last 
year  but  it  was  wet  flies  that  seemed  most  successful.  Steelhead  seem  to 
have  a  particular  weakness  for  bright  colors.  Patterns  like  the  Professor  or 
the  Green  Comet,  especially  with  fluorescent  colors,  seemed  to  work  best 
when  fished  on  a  dead  drift  yet  fairly  tight  line  on  or  near  the  bottom  of 
major  pools  —  often  after  an  angler  had  spotted  a  fish  lying  there. 
Steelhead  are  not  active  feeders  during  their  spawning  runs  and  have  to  be 
more  or  less  antagonized  into  striking.  Repeated  casts  to  the  same  fish  or 
in  the  same  pool  may  do  the  trick,  although  a  fisherman  may  tire  of  the 
game  and  decide  to  move  on  in  search  of  a  more  cooperative  fish. 

Don't  expect  a  steelhead  to  hit  your  fly  hard  enough  to  take  the  cork  off 
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Trophy  regulations  are  in  effect  on  some  waters  to  protect 
the  spawning  steelhead,  and  anglers  are  urged  to  release 
these  fine  sportfish  anytime  they  catch  them  to  help 
protect  the  developing  population.  If  all  goes  well, 
steelhead  may  someday  provide  a  self-reproducing  trophy 
fishery  both  in  lakes  and  spawning  streams. 


your  rod  when  it  strikes.  The  slashing  strikes  of  summer  rainbow  and 
browns  are  rare  for  steelhead.  In  fact,  those  who  have  landed  steelhead 
often  say  they  thought  they  had  hooked  into  the  stream  bottom  until  the 
fish  stripped  line  from  their  reels  in  a  frenzied  downstream  run.  The 
hard-and-fast  rule  of  steelheading,  developed  by  our  northwestern 
brethren,  is  'Tf  something  feels  different  on  your  line,  set  the  hook!" 

If  you  go  steelheading  with  the  optimistic  outlook  of  hooking  a  fish, 
you'll  certainly  want  to  carry  a  landing  net.  The  fish  are  large  and  like  to 
run,  and  to  play  one  down  to  the  point  that  it  could  be  released  by  hand 
might  kill  it.  Although  trophy  trout  regulations,  which  apply  to  some  of 
the  steelhead  spawning  streams,  allow  fishermen  to  keep  one  fish  per  day, 
most  choose  not  to.  They  realize  that  the  steelhead  fishery  in  North 
Carolina  is  in  its  infancy.  Enthusiastic  about  the  prospect  of  improved 
steelhead  fishing,  they  release  their  catches  to  add  whatever  numbers  they 
can  to  the  steelhead  population.  Releasing  fish  is  highly  encouraged 
because  the  future  of  steelhead  in  North  Carolina  is  not  assured  yet. 
They've  made  their  debut,  however,  and  the  outlook,  for  at  least  some  of 
the  waters  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  is  promising.  They've  got  a 
small  army  of  fishermen  pulling  for  them.  ^ 
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Dear  Sir: 

My  teenage  son  and  several 
of  his  friends  wish  to  go  camp- 
ing this  spring  in  the  Moun- 
tains —  possibly  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park.  I'm  a  little  concerned  — 
I've  heard  of  occasional  bear 
problems,  and  you  always  hear 
about  bear  attacks  out  west. 
Could  the  same  thing  occur 
here,  or  are  my  fears  the  pro- 
duct of  an  overly  protective 
maternal  instinct? 

Sharon  Norton 
Raleigh 


Your  son  and  his  friends 
should  be  safe  —  provided 
they  exercise  some  common 
sense.  There  have  been  no  bear 
attacks  in  North  Carolina, 
although  black  bears  in  the 
Smoky  Mountains  occasional- 
ly rummage  through  a  hiker's 
belongings  or  tent  in  search  of 
food.  Therefore,  the  number 
one  rule  is  don't  leave  food  or 
garbage  out  where  bears  can 
smell  it.  Carry  food  in  sealed 
plastic  bags  and  hang  it  in  trees 
or  from  poles.  Seal  or  burn  gar- 
bage so  that  bears  won't  be 
able  to  smell  it.  The  Park  Ser- 
vice has  also  taken  steps  to  pre- 
vent bear  problems  —  includ- 
ing installing  bear-proof  gar- 
bage cans  and  poles  for  hang- 
ing packs  out  of  reach  at  camp- 
sites. 

The  bear  attacks  you  hear 
about  in  the  west  are  made  by 
grizzly  bears  —  an  entirely 
different  critter  from  our  na- 
tive black  bears.  Most  bears  — 
blacks  and  grizzlies  alike  — 
prefer  to  avoid  people.  But, 
they  are  very  powerful  ani- 
mals, and  should  be  treated  with 
the  utmost  respect,  especially 
those  which  have  lost  their  fear 
of  man. 


Dear  Sir: 

Carolina  Profile  is  a  wonder- 
ful addition  to  a  great  maga- 
zine, and  what  a  good  choice 
for  your  first  interview.  Blanton 
Saunders  is  quite  a  character 


and  has  a  story  to  tell  —  a  story 
that  anyone  who  hunts  or 
fishes  enjoys  reading.  I  wasn't 
fortunate  enough  to  be  around 
when  the  waterfowl  darkened 
the  sky,  but  to  be  able  to  talk  to 
or  read  about  one  who  was  is 
worth  a  great  deal.  All  the  arti- 
cles and  photographs  in  your 
November  issue  were  excel- 
lent, as  usual,  but  "Blanton 
Saunders'  Currituck"  is  a  clas- 
sic. Keep  those  duck  hunting 
features  coming! 

Tom  Carter 
Anderson,  South  Carolina 


Dear  Sir: 

The  article  by  Jim  Dean  in  the 
November,  1981  issue  entitled 
"The  Thanksgiving  Hunt"  un- 
leashed a  flood  of  treasured 
memories  for  me.  I  have  read 
the  article  over  and  over.  Your 
description  of  the  events  of 
Thanksgiving  Day  are  identical 
to  what  1  experienced  as  a  boy 
some  35  years  ago,  right  even 
down  to  the  location. 

My  grandparents'  home  was 
in  rural  Northampton  County, 
near  Rich  Square.  My  grand- 
father, L.B.  "Cap"  Conwell,  led 
the  hunt  and  upon  returning 
home,  we  were  treated  to  the 
feast  you  so  adequately  de- 
scribed. 

My  family  moved  to  Illinois 
when  I  was  13  years  old,  but  the 
memory  of  the  Thanksgiving 
hunt  has  never  faded.  Thanks 
to  you.  Thanksgiving  is  a  very 
special  day  once  again. 

David  W.  Jenkins 
Oswego,  Illinois 


Dear  Sir: 

I  enjoyed  Jim  Dean's  article 
on  natural  sweeteners  in  the 
January,  1982  issue,  but  fear 
that  he  might  have  created 
some  confusion  as  to  just  what 
molasses  is.  Technically  molas- 
ses is  the  sludge  from  centrifug- 
ing  raw  sugar  during  the  first 
step  in  the  refining  process. 
The  material  is  called  blackstrap 
and  consists  of  caramelized 
sugar,  some  water,  and  a  high 


content  of  sulfur  and  iron. 
Blackstrap  is  used  in  making 
rum  and  in  livestock  feeds.  Re- 
fined molasses  is  sold  under 
such  labels  as  "Grandma's" 
and  "Brer  Rabbit."  These  taste 
somewhat  better  than  black- 
strap and  are  used  mostly  in 
cookery. 

Sweet,  condensed  plant 
juices,  such  as  those  from  sugar 
cane,  sweet  sorghum,  and  ma- 
ple, are  syrups,  although  sor- 
ghum syrup  is  commonly  called 
molasses.  Syrups  contain  all 
of  the  sugar  in  the  expressed 
juices  —  mostly  sucrose  —  and 
if  cooked  properly,  syrups 
should  not  be  caramelized. 
Corn  syrup,  which  is  mostly 
glucose,  is  made  by  hydrolyz- 
ing  corn  starch  under  pressure. 
Sulfurous  acid  is  most  com- 
monly used  as  the  hydrolytic 
agent,  but  a  tincture  of  Red  Dev- 
il Lye  will  do  just  as  well,  as 
any  old-time  moonshiner  can 
tell  you. 

It  is  true  that  one  does  not  see 
much  syrup-making  anymore. 
The  growing,  harvesting,  and 
processing  of  cane  takes  a  lot  of 
hand  labor,  and  some  pretty 
specialized  skills,  skills  that  are 
slipping  away  along  with  much 
of  our  lore.  Improperly  made 
syrup  is  about  as  vile  a  comesti- 
ble as  can  be  imagined,  tasting 
perhaps  worse  than  blackstrap 
molasses. 

Only  the  southeastern  corner 
of  North  Carolina  has  a  grow- 
ing season  long  enough  to  pro- 
duce decent  sugar  cane.  Thus 
most  of  the  rural  syrup  made  in 
the  state  is  from  sweet  sor- 
ghum. Sorghum  molasses,  if 
made  right,  is  indeed  very 
good. 

Joshua  A.  Lee 
Raleigh 


Dear  Sir: 

Wildlife  is  quoted  as  saying 
in  your  December  issue:  "Buf- 
falo probably  were  never  com- 
mon  in  North  Carolina, 
although  there  were  vast  herds 
in  Tennessee." 

Dr.  Sam  Rankin  in  his  history 
of  Buffalo  Presbyterian  Church 


in  Guilford  County,  which  was 
organized  in  1756,  says:  "The 
church  was  named  for  the  creek 
of  the  same  name,  so  named 
because  of  the  large  herds  of 
buffalo  which  ranged  along 
that  creek." 

F.  Marion  Dick 
McLeansville 


Early  records  of  buffalo  are  in- 
complete, and  there  may  have 
been  more  here  than  is  general- 
ly believed  now.  However, 
they  were  never  as  numerous 
here  as  they  were  west  of  the 
Smokies. 


Dear  Sir: 

I  enjoyed  your  Natural  Heri- 
tage on  molasses  recently,  and  it 
took  me  back  to  my  youth. 
However,  one  question  came  to 
mind.  You  say  North  Carolina, 
and  then  Maine,  had  the  high- 
est per  capita  consumption  of 
molasses  in  1940.  Since  clabber 
biscuits  are  virtually  unknown 
north  of  the  Mason  Dixon  line, 
why  would  those  Mainiacs  be 
so  fond  of  blackstrap? 

D.  Coughlin 
Raleigh 


An  interesting  question. 
There's  a  skeleton  in  every- 
one's closet,  and  one  of  our 
staffer's  carefully  guarded  se- 
crets is  that  he  grew  up  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  Maine 
border. 

He  replies  that  the  baked 
bean  is  the  State  Dish  of 
Maine,  and  the  prime  ingre- 
dient in  good  baked  beans  is 
molasses.  This  popularity  has 
its  roots  in  colonial  days.  Early 
coasting  schooners  from  the 
entire  East  Coast  used  to  sail  to 
the  Caribbean  with  loads  of 
lumber,  salt  fish,  and  even  ice, 
and  return  with  sugar,  molas- 
ses, and  its  popular  derivative 
—  rum.  Consequently,  coastal 
New  Englanders  are  very  fond 
of  molasses,  and  use  it  in  much 
of  their  cooking. 
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edited  by  Mark  Taylor 


The  Most  Dangerous  Job  On  The  Block / Officers  Face  Deadly  Assaults 


A  policeman  is  attacked  in  an 
urban  area,  and  a  wildlife  offi- 
cer is  assaulted  on  patrol.  Which 
officer  is  in  more  danger?  The 
wildlife  officer  is,  according  to  a 
University  of  Wyoming  study 
of  assaults  on  law-enforcement 
officials  nationally.  In  fact,  the 
study  found  that  assaults  on 
wildlife  officers  are  nine  times 
more  likely  to  be  fatal  than 
assaults  on  police  officers. 

"The  major  difference  be- 
tween enforcing  wildlife  reg- 
ulations and  other  laws  is  that 
wildlife  officers  deal  with  peo- 
ple who  are  usually  armed,  and 
are  often  in  remote  areas,"  said 
Gene  Abernethy,  chief  of  the 
Wildlife  Commission's  Divi- 
sion of  Enforcement.  "Police 
are  assaulted  more  often  than 
wildlife  officers,  but  80  percent 
of  these  assaults  don't  involve 
deadly  weapons  —  which  in- 
clude guns,  knives  and  clubs. 
Many  are  just  scuffles.  In  con- 
trast, 80  percent  of  the  assaults 
on  wildlife  officers  involve 
firearms." 

As  expected,  these  assaults 
take  a  toll  —  three  wildlife  en- 
forcement officers  have  been 
killed  in  assaults  since  the  Wild- 
life Commission  was  formed  in 
1947.  The  first  was  W.I.  Wright, 
who  was  killed  while  checking 
illegal  squirrel  hunting  near 
Rosewood  in  Sampson  County. 
He  died  from  a  .22-caliber  bullet 
wound,  and  the  case  was  never 
solved.  The  next  was  Dewey 
McCall,  who  was  killed  in  1971 
on  a  trout  stream  near  Morgan- 
ton.  McCall  had  issued  a  man  a 
citation  for  a  trout-fishing  viola- 
tion, and  the  man  "swore  to  get 
even."  He  returned  to  his 
home,  picked  up  a  .32-caliber 
pistol,  and  returned  to  the 
stream  and  engaged  McCall  in  a 
fatal  shoot-out.  Lloyd  O'Neil 
Mayse  was  killed  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  in  1980  while 
checking  illegal  night-hunting 
in  Northampton  County.  He 
was  involved  in  a  struggle  with 
two  night  hunters,  and  was 
fatally  shot. 

"The  loss  of  these  officers 
was  tragic,"  said  Abernethy, 


"but  we're  fortunate  that  the 
toll  hasn't  been  higher.  Many  of 
our  officers  have  been  shot  and 
wounded,  and  just  about  all  of 
our  officers  have  been  shot  at 
during  the  course  of  their 
careers.  Others  have  been  stab- 
bed and  badly  beaten,  and  one 
man  was  even  taken  hostage. 

"These  cases  also  show  that  a 
wildlife  officer  isn't  always 
aware  of  the  danger  he  is  in.  For 
example,  the  first  two  killings 
of  wildlife  officers  involved  re- 
latively minor  offenses  —  squir- 
rel hunting  in  closed  season 
and  a  trout  violation.  A  lot  of 
people  who  are  involved  in  se- 
rious assaults  are  not  mentally 
stable  —  someone  who  would 
kill  a  man  over  a  6-inch  trout 
has  serious  problems.  An  officer 
has  only  a  few  seconds  to  size 
up  a  situation,  and  it  can  be  dif- 
ficult to  tell  if  someone  is 
dangerous.  Loud-mouthed 
drunks  are  easy  to  handle;  it's 
the  quiet  ones  that  fool  you." 

In  fact,  the  Wyoming  study 
shows  that  patrolling  for  night 
deer-hunters  —  considered  the 
most  dangerous  detail  for  con- 
servation officers  nationally  — 
results  in  less  assaults  than  dai- 
ly, routine  work.  Most  wildlife 
officers  would  also  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  assaults  are  more 
common  during  daytime  hours 
than  in  darkness,  and  a  team  of 
officers  is  just  as  likely  to  be 
assaulted  as  a  man  alone. 

"Fire-lighting  details  and 
other  high-risk  duty  may  result 
in  less  assaults  than  routine 
assignments  because  officers 
are  more  careful,"  said  Aber- 
nethy. "When  we  apprehend 
fire-lighters,  we  know  that 
we're  dealing  with  men  who 
are  armed,  often  drunk,  and 
sometimes  carrying  concealed 
weapons.  In  general,  they're  a 
rough  bunch  of  characters,  and 
our  officers  take  precauhons. 
For  example,  we  usually  assign 
teams  of  officers  to  fire-lighting 
details,  and  the  radio  system 
allows  us  to  get  several  officers 
to  the  scene  of  an  arrest  quickly. 
However,  on  routine  patrols  — 
like  checking  fishermen  —  our 


Ken  Taylor 


Safety  In  Numbers:  Teams  of  wildlife  officers  are  often  assigned  to 
hazardous  duty  for  safety  reasons.  A  recent  survey  showed  that 
wildlife  officers  are  nine  times  more  likely  to  be  killed  in  assaults  than 
regular  police. 


men  are  not  expecting  prob- 
lems, and  that's  how  trouble 
sometimes  starts." 

Not  all  assaults  involve 
firearms.  Wildlife  officers  are 
also  routinely  attacked  with 
knives,  bottles,  boat  paddles, 
sticks,  rocks,  fists,  boots,  clubs 
and  anything  else  handy. 

"We  don't  even  count  scuf- 
fles in  our  assault  reports,"  said 
Abernethy.  "People  are  often 
very  upset  when  they  are 
arrested,  and  will  sometimes 
struggle  a  little.  The  officer 
needs  to  take  control  of  the 
situation  at  the  start,  and  calm 
people  down  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Trouble  usually 
comes  early  —  once  people 
have  time  to  think,  they  seldom 
resist  arrest." 

Fortunately,  Abernethy  says 
that  assaults  on  wildlife  officers 
aren't  increasing.  "We  usually 


have  about  a  half-dozen  serious 
assaults  per  year.  Having  well- 
trained  officers  is  one  key  to 
preventing  assaults,  and  we're 
always  looking  at  new  ways  to 
deal  with  the  problem." 

For  Marine  Fisheries 

New  Hotline 


Would  you  like  to  report  a 
violation  of  marine-fishing  reg- 
ulations? The  N.C.  Division  of 
Marine  Fisheries  now  has  a  toll- 
free  hotline  for  violations  —  the 
number  is  1-800-682-2632. 

"The  hotline  is  manned  ev- 
ery day  from  7  a.m.  until  11 
p.m.,"  said  Jim  Tyler,  informa- 
tion officer  for  the  division. 
"However,  the  hotline  is  only 
for  reports  of  violations." 
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Celebrate  National  Wildlife  Week  / Educational  Aids  Available  J 


Observe  Wildlife  Week:  "We  Care  About  Eagles"  is  the  theme  for 
National  Wildlife  Week,  and  educational  aids  are  available  from  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation. 


Carolina  Expo  Set  /  Wildlife  Exhibit  Planned 


The  theme  for  National  Wild- 
life Week  is  "We  Care  About 
Eagles,"  and  the  event  will  be 
observed  from  March  14-20. 
The  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion sponsors  the  annual  event, 
which  focuses  attention  on 
wildlife  and  the  environment. 

This  year.  National  Wildlife 
Week  celebrates  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  bald  eagle,  which  has 
been  our  national  symbol  for 
200  years.  When  America  was 
first  settled,  eagles  were  plenti- 
ful throughout  North  America. 
Habitat  destruction  and  shoot- 
ing soon  took  a  serious  toU. 
However,  the  darkest  days  for 
eagles  followed  World  War  II 
when  reproductive  problems 
caused  by  the  use  of  persistent 
pesticides  aU  but  eliminated  the 

Outdoors  North 


Want  to  learn  more  about 
North  Carolina's  fresh  water 
game  fish  and  where  they'll 
bite  best  this  spring?  Would 
you  like  to  increase  the  vdldlife 
population  on  your  farm  or  in 
your  backyard?  Perhaps  you 
have  some  other  question 
about  wildlife  or  would  like  to 
subscribe  to  Wildlife  In  North 
Carolina  magazine. 

If  so,  you'll  have  your  chance 
at  the  Outdoors  North  Carolina 
Expo,  March  25-28  at  the  Civic 
Center  in  Raleigh. 

"Experts  on  inland  fish  and 
wildlife  will  be  at  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  exhibit,"  said  Sid 
Baynes,  Division  of  Conserva- 
tion Education  Chief.  "This  is  a 
perfect  opportunity  for  folks  to 
get  some  excellent  information 
on  North  Carolina's  wildlife." 

North  Carolina's  inland  fish 
and  fishing  opportunities  will 
be  the  major  emphasis  at  the 
Wildlife  Commission  exhibit. 
The  Division  of  Inland  Fisher- 
ies will  have  freshwater 
aquariums  on  display  featuring 
fish  from  every  part  of  North 
Carolina.  There  will  also  be  an 
informative  exhibit  on  the  very 


birds  in  the  lower  48  states.  A 
ban  on  the  use  of  DDT  and 
other  persistent  pesticides  in 
the  early  1970s  allowed  the 
birds  to  recover,  and  today 
there  are  about  1,200  eagles 
nesting  in  the  lower  48  states. 

Educational  information  for 
National  Wildlife  Week  is  avail- 
able to  teachers  and  leaders  of 
youth  groups.  Free  educational 
kits  include  two  posters  and 
activity  guides  for  different  age 
groups.  Also,  a  slide  program  is 
available  for  $13.10  and  a  film- 
strip  for  $11.10.  These  prices  in- 
clude mailing,  and  materials 
are  available  from  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  Conserva- 
tion Education  Department, 
1412  16th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


successful  hybrid  striped  bass 
program.  The  Commission  has 
been  pleased  with  the  results  of 
this  program  which  crosses  the 
striped  bass  with  the  white 
bass.  A  fisheries  biologist  wiU 
be  on  hand  to  explain  this  pro- 
gram or  answer  any  questions 
on  inland  fish  or  effective  pond 
management. 

The  Wildlife  Management 
Division  will  feature  a  small 
display  of  live  quail  and  an  in- 
formative exhibit  on  migratory 
waterfowl.  A  game  biologist 


will  be  available  to  answer 
questions  concerning  current 
wildlife  conservation  and  man- 
agement programs.  The  biolog- 
ist wiU  also  be  giving  pointers 
on  how  to  increase  the  wildlife 
population  on  your  farm  or  in 
your  backyard. 

The  Division  of  Conserva- 
tion Education  will  be  giving 
exhibit  visitors  copies  of  the 
award-winning  Wildlife  In 
North  Carolina  magazine.  T- 
shirts,  magazine  binders  and 


magazine  subscriptions  will  be 
on  sale.  Proceeds  from  these 
sales  will  go  towards  the  Com- 
mission's continuing  efforts  to 
stress  conservation  of  North 
Carolina's  vast  wildlife 
heritage. 

"I  think  our  exhibit  will 
appeal  to  a  wide  range  of  peo- 
ple," Baynes  added,  "and 
when  they  leave  they  wiU  have 
a  better  understanding  of  how 
wildlife  will  increase  their  en- 
joyment of  North  Carolina's 
natural  resources." 
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Let  Fish  Fight  Another  Day /  Handle  With  Care 


Your  fishing  technique  may 
be  fine,  but  how  is  your  release 
technique?  Careful  handling 
can  make  the  difference  be- 
tween survival  and  death  for  a 
released  fish,  and  with  growing 
numbers  of  anglers,  in  the  fu- 
ture fish  may  be  too  valuable  to 
be  caught  only  once. 

"Fish  often  die  from  stress  af- 
ter being  caught,  but  anglers 
can  reduce  stress  considerably 
by  handling  fish  properly," 
said  Fred  Harris,  assistant  chief 
of  the  Wildlife  Commission's 
Division  of  Inland  Fisheries.  "If 
fish  are  released  gently,  they 
will  usually  survive." 

Harris  says  the  best  way  to 
hold  a  fish  is  by  the  lower  jaw. 
This  temporarily  immobilizes 
the  fish,  and  prevents  it  from 
thrashing  about.  It's  also  best  to 
leave  the  body  of  the  fish  in  the 


water  while  removing  the 
hook,  and  keep  the  fish  away 
from  the  side  of  the  boat. 

"Fish  often  die  from  damage 
to  internal  organs  after  being 
released,"  said  Harris.  "That's 
why  it's  best  to  hold  fish  by  the 
lower  jaw  when  removing  a 
hook,  and  keeping  the  body  of 
the  fish  in  the  water  prevents 
internal  strain.  Avoid  grasping 
a  fish  by  the  body  cavity. 
However,  some  fish  that  have 
sharp  teeth  can't  be  held  by  the 
lower  jaw,  so  gently  grasp 
these  fish  by  the  body  and 
avoid  squeezing." 

Harris  says  that  there  is  some 
controversy  about  whether  to 
handle  fish  with  dry  hands  or 
wet  hands.  He  feels  that  since 
most  mortality  in  released  fish 
is  caused  by  damages  to  inter- 
nal organs,  it  is  better  to  hold 


Opening  Day  Is  April  3 

Trout  Season  Opens  Soon 


Anglers  should  mark  April  3 
on  their  calendars  —  that  Satur- 
day is  opening  day  of  the  trout 
season,  which  runs  through 
next  February  28  on  general 
and  native  waters.  Trophy 
trout  waters  are  open  year- 
round.  Fishermen  will  also  be 
happy  to  learn  that  there  will  be 
no  shortage  of  fish  in  trout 
streams  this  year  because  the 
Wildlife  Commission  began 
stocking  in  early  spring  and  will 
continue  throughout  the 
coming  summer. 

"We  plan  to  stock  about 
676,000  trout  this  year,"  said 
Fred  Harris,  assistant  chief  of 
the  Wildlife  Commission's  Di- 
vision of  Inland  Fisheries.  "Of 
these,  372,000  are  rainbow 
trout,  222,000  are  brown  trout, 
and  82,000  are  brook  trout." 

Brook  trout  are  stocked  only 
in  high-elevation  Mountain 
streams  because  they  require 
good  water  quality  and  cold 
temperatures.  Rainbow  trout 
are  stocked  in  small  streams 
and  rivers,  and  brown  trout  can 


tolerate  warmer  water  and  are 
found  in  many  of  the  cool- 
water  streams  that  flow  off  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

"Most  of  the  fish  that  we 
stock  will  be  7  inches  or  more  in 
length,"  said  Harris.  "We  will 
also  release  some  of  our  brood 
fish,  which  weigh  about  2 
pounds.  These  fish  are  past 
their  prime  for  breeding  in  our 
hatcheries,  but  will  offer 
anglers  a  memorable  struggle." 

Half  of  the  trout  used  for  the 
stocking  program  were  raised 
at  Wildlife  Commission  hatch- 
eries, and  the  remainder  came 
from  federal  hatcheries. 
Although  some  federal  hatch- 
eries may  be  closed,  the  trout 
program  won't  be  affected  this 
year,  fortunately. 

Trout  fishermen  are  required 
to  have  a  basic  fishing  license,  a 
trout  stamp,  and  a  game-lands 
use  permit  if  they  fish  on  game 
lands,  which  includes  all 
national  forests.  All  of  these  re- 
quirements are  also  included  in 
the  sportsman's  license. 


them  gently  with  dry  hands 
than  to  squeeze  them  with  wet 
hands. 

"Fish  probably  can  pick  up 
skin  infections  when  anglers  re- 
move slime  with  dry  hands 
during  releases,  but  this  is  still 
less  likely  to  kill  a  fish  than 
damaging  the  internal  organs 
by  squeezing  the  body  cavity." 

Holding  fish  in  live  wells 
should  also  be  avoided  if  possi- 
ble. "When  the  water  tempera- 
ture is  below  70  degrees,  fish 
can  survive  for  quite  awhile  in 
live  wells.  But,  in  warmer  water 
they  quickly  suffer  from  stress, 
and  live  wells  have  to  be  very 
well-aerated  for  them  to  sur- 
vive long." 

Even  deeply  hooked  fish  may 
be  released  with  good  chances 
for  their  survival.  Harris  says  if 
a  fish  has  swallowed  the  hook, 
the  angler  should  cut  the  leader 
as  far  down  the  throat  as  possi- 
ble. Eventually,  the  hook  will 
dissolve.  He  adds  that  it's  a 
good  idea  to  use  barbless  hooks 
when  bait  fishing  if  you  plan  to 
release  the  fish. 

How  a  fish  is  handled  when 
caught,  however,  is  not  the 
only  factor  that  affects  survival 
rates.  Some  fish  are  more  toler- 
ant of  rough  treatment  than 
others,  and  how  long  a  fish  is 
fought  can  also  make  a  differ- 
ence to  its  survival. 

"Fish  have  varying  toler- 
ances of  stress,"  said  Harris, 
"For  example,  catfish  can  sur- 
vive almost  anything.  Bass  are 
fairly  hardy,  trout  must  be  treat- 
ed with  care,  and  striped  bass 
die  very  easily.  When  a  fish  is 
caught,  lactic  acid  builds  up  in 
the  bloodstream  while  it  is 
fighting.  Some  fish,  like  striped 
bass,  succumb  to  this  acid 
build-up  very  quickly. 

"However,  if  a  fish  is  quickly 
landed  and  released  im- 
mediately, it  stands  a  good 
chance  of  survival.  This  is  why 
small  striped  bass  can  be  re- 
leased and  survive.  Larger 
stripers  are  usually  exhausted 
by  the  time  they  are  landed, 
and  their  chances  of  survival 
are  slim." 


Duck  Hunting 


"The  summer  ducks  are  so 
plentiful  that  hunters  bring 
down  as  many  as  fourteen  or 
sixteen  in  one  shot."  This  state- 
ment describes  duck  hunting 
on  the  Cape  Fear  River  near 
Wilmington  in  1775,  and  was 
written  by  Janet  Schaw  —  a 
young  Scottish  woman  who  vis- 
ited her  brother's  plantation 

Psggy  CaJlaway 


on  the  northeast  Cape  Fear  Riv- 
er and  described  the  trip  in  her 
book,  "Journal  Of  A  Lady  Of 
Quality."  And  this  book  is  just 
one  part  of  an  exhibit  entitled 
"Duck  Hunting  on  the  Lower 
Cape  Fear"  at  the  New  Hanov- 
er County  Museum  on  Market 
Street  in  Wilmington.  The  ex- 
hibit is  currently  open,  and  will 
remain  until  mid-September. 

The  exhibit  chronicles  the 
history  of  duck  hunting  on  the 
lower  Cape  Fear  from  colonial 
times  to  the  present.  Featured 
in  the  exhibit  are  hunting  guns 
from  colonial  times  until  the 
present,  a  100-year  old  dugout 
canoe,  old  decoys,  mounted 
waterfowl,  displays  of  water- 
fowl management,  a  recon- 
structed blind,  and  tapes  of 
quotations  from  Robert  Ruark's 
classic  sporting  book,  "The  Old 
Man  And  The  Boy." 

"Local  waterfowl  hunters. 
Ducks  Unlimited,  and  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion were  very  helpful  in  de- 
veloping this  exhibit,"  said 
Dorothy  Ray  of  the  museum. 
"The  information  on  waterfowl 
management  and  the  history  of 
duck  hunting  is  something  that 
all  sportsman  and  history  buffs 
would  really  enjoy." 

Admission  is  free,  and  the 
museum  is  open  from  9  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  on  Tuesdays  through 
Saturdays,  and  from  2  p.m.  to  5 
p.m.  on  Sundays. 
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written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley  I  photograph  by  Steve  Maslowski 


EarsTKat  See 


I  found  my  favorite  big  brown  bat  (Eptesicus  fuscus) 
langing  upside  down  from  a  rafter  in  my  attic. 
"Hey!"  I  yeUed. 

He  opened  his  small  eyes  quickly  and  twitched  his  ears, 
iis  stare  could  have  burned  a  hole  through  asbestos.  "Get 
ost,"  he  said. 

"I'm  sorry  I  woke  you  up,  but  I've  got  some  questions  to 
isk  you.  Ready?  First  of  all,  how  do  you.  ..." 

"I'm  hibernating.  I  don't  want  to 
inswer  questions.  What  month  is  it 
myway?"  He  was  very  cross. 

"January,"  I  said. 

He  yawned.  "Too  early.  Too  early 
ind  too  cold."  He  seemed  ready  to 
;o  back  to  sleep. 

"Wait,"  I  said.  "Just  a  couple  of 
[uestions." 

"Okay,  a  short  interview,"  he 
laid,  "but  give  me  a  break,  all  right? 
Jats  have  a  terrible  reputation.  Let 
ne  tell  you  right  from  the  start  that  I 
lon't  suck  blood;  I  eat  insects.  I  help 
he  farmer." 

"That's  not  what  I'm  interested 
n,"  I  said  as  I  poised  my  Number  2 
iberhard  pencil  above  the  pad. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want  to 
uiow?" 

"How  do  you  get  around  in  the 
iark?  I  mean,  bats  and  owls  are  both 
wctumal  creatures.  Owls  have  ex- 
:ellent  eyesight,  but  bats  . . .  well,  you  know  the  old  chest- 
lut  about  being  as  blind  as  a  . . . . " 

He  didn't  let  me  finish  the  sentence.  "Go  on!"  he  said 
ndignantly.  "Insult  me!  I'm  here  trying  to  get  some  rest; 
^ou  wake  me  up  and  insult  me!" 

"I'm  sorry.  It's  only  an  expression." 

"But  it's  not  true.  Our  eyes  are  okay,  not  great,  but  the 
act  of  the  matter  is  we  see  better  with  our  ears." 

"I  beg  your  pardon." 

"In  a  manner  of  speaking,"  he  said.  "What  I'm  trying  to 
3oint  out  is  you  don't  need  great  eyesight  to  get  around  in 
he  dark.  We  bats  have  very  sensitive  ears  and  we  use  them 
0  locate  objects  in  complete  darkness.  In  your  terms,  we 
see'  with  our  ears." 

I  was  puzzled.  "How  do  you  hear  something  like  a  brick 
Arall  20  feet  away?" 

"Echoes,  pure  and  simple.  Bats  have  the  extraordinary 
ibility"  —  and  he  seemed  to  puff  himself  up  a  bit  —  "to 
nake  sounds  which  bounce  off  the  things  around  us  as  we 
ly  and  which  come  back  to  us  as  echoes.  Humans  can't  hear 
:hese  sounds  because  they  have  a  very  high  frequency  — 
hey're  supersonic.  But  as  a  bat  flies  around  in  your  back- 
»^ard,  he's  sorting  out  the  echoes  that  are  returning  from  the 
3rick  barbecue,  the  swing  set  and  even  a  tiny  moth  —  and 
le's  doing  this  in  a  fraction  of  a  second.  He  can  tell  from  the 
ichoes  where  everything  is  and  whether  he  needs  to  dodge 


right  or  swerve  left.  Your  scientists  call  it  echo-location." 
"Is  that  how  you  catch  insects?"  I  asked. 
"Sure.  Of  course  sometimes  we  don't  need  to  rely  on 
echo-location.  Some  bugs  make  louder  sounds  than  others 
and  noisy  bugs  are  easier  to  catch.  Even  you  can  hear  the 
sounds  of  a  flying  june  bug.  Quite  tasty,  too,  by  the  way." 
I  admitted  I  had  never  eaten  a  june  bug. 
"Delicious!"  he  said.  "Try  one  sometime.  But  I 
digress.  .  .  .  Now  a  mayfly  or 
a  moth  —  delectable  critters 
but  very  quiet  fliers.  No  audible 
noises.  I've  got  to  use  echo-location 
to  find  them.  As  I  cruise  around  at 
night  I  send  out  a  normal  number  of 
supersonic  clicking  sounds  —  about 
35  or  so  a  second  —  just  so  I  don't 
crash  into  a  tree  limb.  But  once  I'm 
onto  a  moth,  I  increase  my  output 
until  as  I  get  closer  and  closer  I'm 
making  clicks  at  the  rate  of  200  or  so  a 
second.  The  returning  echoes  tell  me 
every  turn  the  moth  makes.  It's 
rather  like  your  sonar." 

He  stirred  a  little,  limbering  up  his 
wings.  "Hoo  boy,  all  this  talk  of  food 
is  making  me  hungry.  You're  sure 
it's  January?" 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "Can  you  tell  by  the 
echoes  what's  edible  and  what's 
not?" 

"Did  you  ever  throw  a  pebble  in 
the  air  around  dusk  for  a  bat  to  chase?"  he  asked  in  return. 
"Yeah." 

"Well,  did  the  bat  ever  eat  the  pebble?" 

"No,  he  seemed  to  approach  it  and  then  swerved  away. 
Oh-h-h,"  I  said,  seeing  his  point.  "So  a  pebble  has  a  differ- 
ent echo  than  a  moth.  Wow!  One  more  question:  If  you 
could  describe  the  world,  would  you  use  pictures  or 
sounds?" 

"Sounds,  of  course.  Hvimans  have  well  developed  vision. 
You  see  color  and  shape  in  the  light  of  day,  so,  you  say 
things  like,  'Your  eyes  are  as  blue  as  the  deep  blue  sea.'  I 
hear  all  sorts  of  interesting  sounds  in  the  darkness,  so  the 
world  is  sounds  to  me.  Gnats  have  an  especially  delicious 
sound,  for  example." 

"I  guess  when  you're  courting  a  lady  bat  you  say,  'I  only 
have  ears  for  you.'  " 

"Very  funny.  I  will  point  out  that  bats  aren't  the  only  ones 
who  have  learned  how  to  live  in  the  dark.  Shrews  do  it  quite 
well  with  a  well-developed  sense  of  smell;  moles  with 
touch;  certain  mammals  like  whales  and  porpoises  even  use 
a  form  of  echo-location;  some  fish  seem  to  use  it;  and  even 
blind  humans  have  developed  some  ability  to  echo-locate  — 
not  as  well  as  bats,  of  course." 

"You're  a  smart  bat,"  I  said,  amazed  at  what  he  had 
picked  up.  "How  did  you  learn  to  talk,  anyway?" 

"It's  all  in  your  imagination,  friend.  Now,  bug  off." 
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Oinnr  Mitanill  Hot 


No  More  Frontiers 


We  all  have  a  place  we  can  call  home.  The  man  and 
his  wife  sat  in  the  living  room  in  front  of  a  gas  log  fire  and 
told  me  about  theirs.  He  could  no  longer  walk,  and 
although  I  didn't  ask,  it  seemed  clear  it  was  his  lingering 
illness  rather  than  advanced  age.  His  wife  brought  us  cof- 
fee, then  showed  me  around  the  house.  It  was  a  fine  house 
in  a  large,  mid-state  city,  home  to  them  for  more  than  50 
years.  Yet  it  was  not  the  home  they  remembered  or  wanted 
to  talk  about. 

"It's  gone  now,"  he  said,  "or  at  least  it's  changed  in  ways 
that  I  never  thought  I'd  see.  Never  wanted  to  see.  Some- 
times, I  get  to  thinking  about  it 
and  I'm  damn  sorry  I  lived  so 
long." 

His  wife  took  a  sip  of  coffee, 
but  her  expression  registered 
no  surprise. 

"There  was  this  cabin  beside 
a  small  stream  back  up  in  the 
mountains  where  we  used  to 
go  right  after  we  got  married," 
he  said.  "Gee,  it  was  a  swell 
place.  Darn  near  impossible  to 
get  to.  No  Interstate  highways 
then.  It  took  us  all  day  just  to 
get  to  the  foothills,  then  it  was  dirt  road  for  another  35  miles, 
and  finally  not  much  more  than  a  bunch  of  pig  tracks.  We'd 
park  and  carry  our  stuff  the  last  few  miles  around  the  side  of 
the  mountain  to  get  to  the  cabin." 

"No  electricity,  no  water  except  the  spring  and  the  creek, 
no  heat  except  the  fireplaces,"  added  his  wife.  "We'd  go  up 
in  early  spring  when  the  wild  flowers  were  just  peeking  out 
and  the  trees  had  that  pale,  green  look  they  get  when  the 
leaves  are  the  size  of  a  squirrel's  foot." 

"At  night,  we'd  sit  on  the  porch  and  you  could  see  every 
star  in  the  sky,"  he  said.  "There  weren't  no  lights  any- 
where, and  nobody  else  within  miles.  I  liked  to  fish,  and 
we'd  hike  up  the  creek  and  never  see  another  soul  or  even  a 
footprint.  The  trout  were  all  'speckles'  —  you'd  call  them 
brook  trout  now,  and  I  guess  that's  what  they  really  are. 
Natives,  remnants  of  the  ice  age,  with  no  inbreeding  from 
stocked  fish.  You  could  drink  out  of  that  stream,  and  we 
did.  Also  skinny-dipped." 

His  wife  smiled.  "But  only  in  the  summer,  and  even  then 
the  water  was  cold,"  she  said.  "I  don't  think  that  water  ever 
got  more  than  about  50  degrees  at  the  most.  In  order  to  have 
hot  water,  I'd  keep  a  large  pot  sitting  on  the  wood  stove  all 
the  time.  My  friends  back  home  would  have  thought  I  was 
crazy  to  enjoy  such  a  place,  but  I  believe  we  could  have  lived 
there  year  'round  if  Pappy  hadn't  had  to  work  and  we 
hadn't  had  kids  to  raise." 

"The  walks  were  the  best  part,"  he  reflected,  his  wife 
nodding  in  agreement.  "We  hiked  those  hills  and  streams 
for  years  and  never  even  came  close  to  seeing  it  all  or  getting 
tired  of  it.  Some  of  the  timber  had  been  cut  many  years 
earlier,  but  it  had  grown  back  pretty  good,  and  there  was 
still  right  smart  of  virgin  timber.  We  saw  the  chestnuts  die. 
That  was  a  sad  thing.  One  steep  cove  was  full  of  poplars  and 


by  Jim  Dean 

hemlocks  that  were  so  big  that  several  people  couldn't  reach 
their  arms  around  them.  You  couldn't  see  the  tops,  even  at 
high  noon;  it  was  practically  dark  in  there  except  for  shafts 
of  sunlight  that  filtered  through  sort  of  hazy  and  blue.  Every 
rock  was  covered  with  deep  moss.  We'd  go  up  there  and 
just  sit  for  hours  and  never  say  a  word." 

They  were  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  sat  there  sipping 
coffee  and  thinking  about  places  I  had  known  that  had 
meant  a  lot  to  me.  I  knew  the  answer  to  my  next  question, 
but  I  asked  it  anyway.  "What  happened  to  it?" 

"Cabin's  still  there,  I  think,  though  we  haven't  seen  it  in 

right  many  years,"  he  said. 
"You  can  drive  to  it  easily  now 
on  a  good  logging  road.  There 
was  an  old  mountain  road  that 
crossed  the  headwaters  of  that 
stream,  and  when  they  reno- 
vated it,  the  silt  ruined  the 
stream  and  killed  all  the  native 
trout.  It  was  restocked,  but  it 
never  really  recovered.  Some 
of  the  areas  —  including  that 
cove  full  of  virgin  timber  — 
were  cut.  Not  all  at  once,  but 
over  the  years.  After  the  log- 
ging road  was  put  in,  there  were  a  lot  of  break-ins  at  the 
cabin.  We  finally  started  locking  it,  but  that  didn't  do  no 
good.  Some  of  it  was  just  vandalism;  just  meanness." 

"It  was  shameful  the  way  so  many  people  left  litter  along 
the  trails  and  the  streams,"  said  the  wife.  "And  the  last  year 
we  went  up  there,  the  motorbikers  had  taken  over  the  trails. 
Of  course,  we  couldn't  walk  the  trails  as  well  because  we 
were  getting  on  in  years,  but  we  didn't  want  to  see  the  way 
it  had  changed  anyway." 

I  told  them  about  what  had  happened  to  one  of  my 
favorite  places  on  the  Little  Alligator  River,  and  about 
another  place  on  the  Pamlico  River  where  I'd  spent  some 
fine  summers  as  a  teenager.  Both  gone.  And  I  thought  of  my 
own  mountain  hideout.  Though  it  has  changed  little,  it 
seemed  suddenly  vulnerable. 

"You  know,"  said  the  old  man,  "the  strange  thing  is  that  I 
don't  really  know  who  to  blame.  The  road  that  ruined  that 
stream  was  needed,  or  so  we  were  told  at  the  time.  Same  for 
the  timber.  We  didn't  like  what  was  happening,  but  it 
seemed  selfish  or  hopeless  for  us  to  fight  it.  All  I  know  is 
that  it's  gone,  and  it  seems  priceless  to  me  now.  Not  a  day 
goes  by  we  don't  think  about  it.  I  couldn't  stand  to  go  back 
and  see  it  the  way  it  is." 

"Sometimes  I  think  it's  unfortunate  that  we  ever  had  such 
a  place,"  said  the  wife.  "Our  sons  have  their  own  interests 
—  different  from  ours  —  and  maybe  they  won't  have  to 
suffer  such  a  loss." 

But  they  will,  I  thought,  and  she  knows  it.  Only  a  few  of 
us  —  the  very  lucky,  or  perhaps  the  very  stupid  —  live  a 
lifetime  without  such  losses.  The  last  frontiers  are  rapidly 
disappearing  —  the  forgotten  corners  mopped  up.  And 
maybe  the  best  we  can  hope  for  is  that  we  will  not  outlive 
our  dreams.  ' 
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Wild  Moments 

Does  it  seem  the  real  lunkers  are  alway 
Maybe  it's  not  just  luck. 


ItaMKlirTi'^illfWHir'n 


C.  Boyd  Pfeiflerf 


ByMikeGaddis 


A     ^Burely,  the  oldest  adage  in  fishing  is 
^^^^  that  the  big  ones  always  get  away. 
Yet,  there  have  been  times,  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  when  quick  thinking  or 
quicker  reflexes  caused  the  odds  to  play  out 
the  other  way. 

Last  summer,  John  Dalton  and  I  fished  the 
same  300-yard  stretch  of  creek  channel  for  five 
hours  with  only  one  strike.  We  were  tired  of  the 
territory  at  that  point,  but  because  we  believed 
that  our  one  strike  had  been  from  the  right  kind 
of  fish,  we  decided  on  one  last  pass.  Things  had 
gotten  so  slow  we  had  taken  to  a  discussion  of 
the  worm  John  was  throwing,  one  of  those 
inventive  concoctions  of  modern  enterprise 
turned  loose  on  the  angling  public.  This  one, 
due  to  its  hue  and  smell,  had  been  irresistably 
labeled  "burnt  motor  oil."  So  help  me.  I  was 
giving  Dalton  a  hard  time  about  it.  But  those 
who  laugh  last  . . .  About  the  time  we  neared 
the  spot  of  promise,  he  got  a  good  hit  on  the 
thing. 

John  leaned  into  the  run  and  then  set  back 
hard.  When  he  did,  there  was  a  sharp  crack  as 
the  new  graphite  rod  he  was  fishing  sheared 
into  three  pieces!  Breaking  about  midway 
between  the  chuck  and  the  first  guide,  and  again 
some  4  or  5  inches  below  the  tip-top,  it  left  only 
3  feet  or  so  and  three  guides  of  the  original  stick 
intact.  To  heighten  the  chaos,  a  7-  to  8-pound 
largemouth  boiled  up  and  wallowed  heavily  only 
a  few  feet  from  the  boat. 

Lt.  Colonel  Dalton,  the  man  who  had  calmly 
flown  B-52  missions  in  the  Vietnam  engagement, 
was  temporarily  paralyzed,  but  did  manage  to 
recover  in  time  to  retrieve  the  main  remnant  of 
the  rod.  He  threw  the  chuck  end  to  me  and 
commanded,  "Reel!" 

"Keep  that  piece  of  rod  up  high  where  it  can 
work  and  be  ready  to  give  her  all  of  it  on  hard 
runs,"  I  hollered  back  at  him! 

The  ensuing  scene  would  undoubtedly  have 
reached  the  point  of  hilarity  to  a  casual  observer. 
But  I  managed  to  gain  back  the  loose  line  and 
reestablish  contact  with  the  fish  and  John  did  a 
good  job  with  the  stub.  On  one  run  under  the 
boat  he  had  to  give  to  the  pressure  with  all  the 
rod  and  his  whole  arm  to  keep  things  together. 
But  the  tackle  held  and  finally  I  was  able  to  get  a 
thumb  over  the  lower  lip  of  a  very  nice  bass. 

By  all  rights,  that  fish  probably  should  have 
been  lost.  But  we  had  the  advantage  of  a  good 
hook  set  and  managed  to  do  the  right  things  on 
the  follow-through.  Such  endings  make 
satisfying  experiences.  They're  windfalls,  but 
well  worth  remembering  for  another  day  and 
similar  problems. 

Some  things  you  can  plan  for  and  others  you 
can't.  Bass  fishing  is  in  many  ways  trial  and 
error.  Repeated  encounters  bring  variable 
conditions,  and  variable  experiences.  A  few 
recur  with  enough  regularity  to  think  ahead  on,  like 
having  fish  wrap  up  in  snags. 

In  the  early  1960s,  I  spent  a  lot  of  days  fishing 
Kerr  Reservoir  on  the  Carolina- Virginia  border. 
It  was  a  younger  lake  then  and  despite  efforts  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  the  contrary,  still  had 


Joel  Arhngton 

ample  bottom  cover  and  tree  laps  along  deep 
banks.  There  was  one  other  thing  it  had  — 
plenty  of  bass.  We  were  forever  getting  fish 
hung  up  in  limbs  and  roots  and  breaking  them 
off.  But  after  a  while,  in  self-defense,  we  got 
pretty  good  at  "feeling  out"  wrapped-up  fish, 
and  if  they  were  big  enough,  going  in  after 
them.  That  preparation  paid  off  again  not  long 
ago  in  saving  an  8-pounder. 

The  case  at  hand  had  Jim  Dean  and  I  throwing 
to  the  end  of  a  well-located  tree  lap  in  the 
deeper  water  of  a  mill  pond  near  the  dam.  My 
second  cast  had  no  more  than  parted  the  water 
when  a  fish  hit  like  the  proverbial  ton  of  bricks, 
stretched  my  arms  involuntarily,  and  as  quickly 
tied  up  in  the  limbs.  Sometimes  you  can  ease  off 
a  second  or  two  and  then  rare  back  and  horse  a 
fish  out.  But  this  one  wouldn't  be  horsed!  Jim 
had  worked  his  lure  back  quickly  and  I  hollered 
at  him  to  get  me  over  there  as  fast  as  he  could. 
That  accomplished,  we  sat  directly  over  the  lap, 
with  Jim  holding  the  boat  off  enough  for  me  to 
operate.  Feeling  with  a  taut  line,  three  things 
became  apparent:  the  fish  was  still  on,  the  line 
was  well  wrapped  —  you  could  feel  it  being 
sawed  against  the  limbs  —  and  the  fish  was  a 
good  one.  The  power,  even  with  the  tree  limbs 


Expect  the 
unexpected 
with  big  bass 

Almost  invariably  there's  a 
good  story  that  goes  with  the 
landing  of  any  lunker 
largemouth  bass.  Ever  had  to 
go  into  the  water  after  one? 
Ever  landed  a  whopper  on  a 
broken  rod?  Maybe  not,  but 
chances  are  you  can  remember 
something  unusual  about  the 
big  fish  you've  caught.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  keys  to  success 
might  be  to  expect  the 
unexpected. 
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Leaping  lunkers 
may  be  lost 

While  watching  a  bass  jump 
is  one  of  the  biggest  thrills  in 
fishing,  it's  also  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  lose  a  big  fish. 
Experts  waste  no  time  getting 
a  lunker  to  the  boat,  and  they 
try  to  prevent  their  fish  from 
jumping  by  keeping  the  rod 
low  and  the  line  tight. 
Sometimes,  they  even  stick 
their  rod  tips  down  into  the 
water  to  keep  the  bass  from 
leaping  and  shaking  the  lure. 


between,  was  unmistakable.  The  whole  tree 
was  shaking! 

I  handed  the  rod  to  Jim,  peeled  off,  and  went 
over  the  side.  Grabbing  the  line  in  one  hand  I 
gulped  a  mouth  of  air  and  traced  the  line 
down.  I  learned  two  things  in  a  hurry  on  my 
first  attempt  —  the  fish  was  a  good  ways  down 
and  I  wasn't  the  man  I  used  to  be  in  my  Kerr 
Lake  days.  But  the  fish  was  still  on  and  hadn't 
pulled  out  yet.  Down  again  for  another  try.  This 
time  I  managed  to  see  the  fish  but  couldn't  get 
my  hands  on  her.  The  third  time  down  I 
was  able  to  negotiate  that  last  limb  and  ram  four 
fingers  under  a  gill  plate.  A  moment  later, 
gasping  air  but  happy,  I  handed  the  extracted 
bass  to  Jim. 

Not  wanting  to  be  responsible  for  someone's 
drowning,  I  would  recommend  this  tactic  only  in 
the  company  of  a  partner  who  can  help  and 
advise,  and  be  sure  of  your  own  physical 
limitations.  But  I  have  done  it  and  have  seen  it 
done  successfully  many  times.  The  important 
things  to  remember  are  not  to  try  an  all  out 
tug-of-war  with  a  well-wrapped  fish  and  to  give 
when  the  fish  pulls.  You  might  as  well  lay  the 
rod  down  after  a  bit. 


A  tug-of-war  against  a  heavy  fish  just  hastens 
the  line's  parting.  Limbs  have  give  to  them, 
much  like  a  rod.  As  long  as  the  line  can  slip  a 
little  against  the  strain,  it  isn't  worn  in  the  same 
place  to  the  point  of  breaking.  Pulling  a  fish 
hard  against  a  limb  and  holding  it  here  cancels 
this  advantage  and  allows  the  fish  to  pull  free. 
Working  against  springy  limbs  will  tire  even  a 
big  bass  after  a  while,  if  the  line  is  conserved. 

Follow  the  line  when  you  go  down,  but  don't 
wrap  it  around  you.  And  when  you  locate  the 
fish,  get  your  hand  in  the  gill  plate,  not  the 
mouth.  Staying  clear  of  the  line  as  you  go  down 
avoids  dangerous  entanglement.  Sticking  your 
hand  in  a  fish's  mouth  generally  is  asking  for  a 
hook,  also  dangerous. 

You  don't  always  have  to  get  wet.  The 
important  thing  is  to  keep  the  fish  on.  I  have  on 
several  occasions  been  able  simply  to  pick  up 
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spent  bass  in  the  landing  net  or  haul  tree,  bass, 
and  all  up  with  the  anchor  hne. 

Big  bass  are  often  habitual.  This  can  lead  to 
their  undoing  if  you  take  some  time  and  reason 
things  out. 

After  watching  Al  Connor  lose  three 
encounters  with  the  same  good  fish,  I  saw  him 
turn  a  fourth  into  success  through  a  resourceful 
maneuver  worth  keeping  in  mind.  The  situation 
shaped  up  like  this.  A  particular  point  had  come 
to  harbor  in  deep  summer  a  heavy  bass  at  the 
lip  of  its  break  into  deeper  water,  about  50  feet 
from  the  bank  and  some  10  to  12  feet  down.  Al 
was  one  of  many  who  had  been  taken  to  the 
cleaners  there,  and  the  fish  had  come  by  its 
reputation  fairly.  I  can't  remember  why,  but  in 
retrospect,  I  remember  they  called  her  Levi. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  big  bass,  Levi  could 
be  approached  only  one  way.  The  presentation 


had  to  come  unerringly  from  the  same  direction 
and  angle,  and  the  take,  when  it  happened, 
always  came  at  the  same  point  of  the  retrieve. 
All  attempts  at  variation  came  to  naught.  The 
trait  that  was  everyone's  undoing,  though, 
appeared  in  what  followed.  The  fish  always 
swam  in  the  direction  of  the  retrieve  for  several 
yards,  then  turned  to  a  sideways  course  along 
the  contour  of  the  ledge.  Two  things  happened 
as  the  result.  First,  the  strike  was  usually  barely 
perceptible,  and  second,  there  was  a  lot  of  slack 
line.  When  Levi  was  lost,  it  generally  was 
attributed  to  a  poor  hook  set.  Either  it  was  a 
clean  miss,  the  hook  pulled  out,  or  she  was  lost 
on  a  jump.  So  the  stage  was  set  for  the  most 
renowned  angler/largemouth  challenge  of  record 
on  that  lake,  which  has  seen  many. 

The  point  had  come  to  be  occupied  by  a 
succession  of  fishermen  all  during  the  day,  and 


Late  sleepers 
miss  the  best 
fishing 

Early  morning  is  usually  a 
better  time  to  fish  than  late 
evening,  especially  during  hot 
weather,  and  the  feeding 
period  often  lasts  longer.  Your 
best  bet  is  to  be  on  the  water 
and  fishing  just  before  the 
first  pale  light.  Indeed,  by  the 
time  the  sun  rises,  the  best 
fishing  may  be  over.  If  you 
know  of  a  spot  that  attracts 
big  bass,  fish  it  during  this 
prime  early-morning  period. 
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Is  twilight  really 
the  best  time? 

Late  afternoon  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
best  times  of  the  day  to  catch 
a  good  bass,  but  the  peak 
period  may  last  only  a  few 
minutes.  Usually,  there  is  a 
burst  of  feeding  activity  just 
before  sunset,  but  as  twilight 
sets  in,  the  fishing  often  drops 
off  again  before  it  gets  dark.  If 
you  want  to  increase  your 
chances  of  catching  a  lunker, 
fish  only  the  most  likely  spots 
for  big  bass  during  that  brief 
flurry. 


it  was  difficult  to  find  it  vacant.  But  on  an 
afternoon  when  a  heavy  thunderstorm  had 
otherwise  cleared  the  lake,  we  eased  into  place  on 
Levi's  Hole  at  flat  dusk.  As  Al  often  said,  "It 
isn't  who  fishes  it,  but  when  it's  fished." 

On  his  fourth  cast  after  some  careful 
alignment,  I  saw  Al  tense.  Beyond  that  we 
needed  only  an  exchanged  glance  for 
acknowledgement.  A  fish  had  picked  up  the 
plastic  worm  and  was  plying  its  trade.  The 
incoming  bass  with  slack  line  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  fishing.  Without 
intervention,  I  watched  Al's  strategy  unfold.  He 
sat  his  rod  down  in  the  boat,  neglecting  it  for 
several  nervous  moments  as  he  dug  hard  with 
the  paddle  to  get  us  at  right  angles  to  the  lay  of 
the  ledge.  Then,  picking  it  back  up,  he  was  at 
ready.  Things  were  uncertain  for  a  time,  then 
the  loose  coils  of  line  began  to  straighten  and 
ease  across  the  water  —  the  fish  was  still  on. 
The  initial  step  of  the  plan  had  worked  —  get  in 


line  with  the  direction  of  the  run.  But  the  fish  by 
now  was  at  the  other  end  of  a  lot  of 
monofilament  with  a  lot  of  stretch.  It  would  take 
something  creative  to  get  a  decent  hook  set,  and 
fast,  because  the  line  was  beginning  to  tighten. 
Al  leaned  over  the  gunwale  as  far  as  his  reach, 
his  rod  tip  directiy  toward  the  fish,  and  waited 
until  the  pressure  was  precariously  demanding. 

But  rather  than  sweeping  the  rod  overhead, 
he  set  the  hook  with  a  sidearm  180-degree 
motion  as  hard  as  he  could.  It  maximized  his 
effort  without  the  give  of  the  rod  tip.  And  he 
was  hard  into  a  heavy  bass  —  Wi  pounds  as  it 
turned  out.  We  were  then  and  later  satisfied  it 
was  Levi. 

Other  times  things  can't  be  so  well  planned. 
I'm  reminded  of  a  more  spontaneous  occurrence 
that  got  Bill  Williams  wet  on  a  chilly  day  in 
April.  It  also  got  him  a  6-pound  fish  he  wouldn't 
otherwise  have  had. 

The  air  was  cool  but  the  sun  was  warm  in  the 
lee  of  the  wind,  so  we  pulled  in  against  the  back 
side  of  a  sheltered  bank.  Enjoying  the  sunshine, 
we  were  lulled  into  a  half-doze  amid  occasional 
casts  here  and  there.  We  hadn't  done  much  — 
our  attention  was  lagging.  I  was  about  halfway 
gone  when  the  boat  lurched  violentiy  and  I 
opened  my  eyes  to  see  Bill  in  a  spread-eagled 
lope  between  the  gunwale  and  a  surface 
temperature  of  around  56  degrees.  From  the 
groan  when  he  hit,  our  thermometer  may  even 
have  been  reading  high.  I  didn't  miss  an  exit 
over  the  off  side  by  much,  either. 

"What  the  heck?"  I  bellowed. 

But  he  was  already  several  feet  down  and 
didn't  hear.  I  was  getting  ready  to  do  something 
when  he  made  the  top,  sputtering,  holding  his 
road  above  his  head  and  reeling  for  all  he  was 
worth.  Six  pounds  of  largemouth  blew  out  about 
the  same  time  and  almost  landed  on  his  head,  i 

"Have  you  gone  crazy?"  I  yelled  again!  ' 

I  had  to  wait  it  out  for  he  was  hard  in  battle 
and  wouldn't  answer.  It  didn't  matter  because  I 
was  beginning  to  enjoy  it.  He  went  under  about  ; 
three  times  and  I  wasn't  sure  who  was  going  to 
win  out.  Treading  water  franticaUy,  he  finally 
collected  himself  and  the  bass  and  made  the 
boat.  His  teeth  were  chattering  and  he  was 
completely  out  of  breath,  so  it  was  awhile  still 
before  I  got  the  story  straight. 

Bill  had  been  laid  back  in  the  sun,  and  when 
the  fish  hit  suddenly  and  hard  it  jerked  the  rod 
out  of  his  hands  and  over  the  side.  By  the  time 
Bill  recovered,  the  rig  was  sinking  fast.  Not 
wanting  to  lose  an  expensive  outfit,  he  plunged 
in  without  thinking  —  an  almost  involuntary 
action.  He  managed  to  catch  the  rod  on  its 
descent.  Finding  that  the  fish  was  still  on,  he  go 
a  bonus  with  a  bit  of  perseverance.  The  moral  in 
this  story,  however,  is  that  he  repeated  the 
performance  the  summer  after  when  a  fish  did 
the  same  thing  to  a  partner. 

Taking  things  to  the  extreme?  Well,  maybe.  I'c 
prefer  to  look  at  it  as  a  conditioned  reaction,  the 
kind  that  puts  a  trophy  on  the  wall  when  a 
lesser  effort  just  wouldn't  have  got  it  done. 

I  would  have  to  concede  a  basic  point, 
though.  People  that  fish  for  big  bass  are 
different.  I've  never  known  one  yet  that  wasn't 
at  least  a  little  bit  desperate 
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Dogwood  Jane  Rohling 

Jiwdtamg 

i  he  change  from  storm  and  winter  to  serene  and  mild 
weather,  from  the  dark  and  sluggish  hours  to  bright  and  elastic  ones, 
is  a  memorable  crisis  which  all  things  proclaim!' 


words  by  Henry  David  Thoreau 


Argiope 


Ken  Taylor 


"4 

l±t  length  the  suns  rays  have  attained  the  right  angle,  and  warm  winds  blow  up  mist  and  rain 
and  melt  the  snow  banks,  and  the  sun  dispersing  the  mist  smiles  on  a  checkered  landscape  of  russet  and 
white  smoking  with  incense,  through  which  the  traveller  picks  his  way  from  islet  to  islet,  cheered  by 
the  music  of  a  thousand  tinkling  rills  and  rivulets  whose  veins  are  filled  with  the  blood  of  winter  which 
they  are  bearing  off." 


Red  Eft 


Curtis  Wooten 


"1 

I  n  almost  all  climes  the  tortoise  and 
the  frog  are  among  the  precursors  and 
heralds  of  this  season,  and  birds  fly  with 
song  and  glancing  plumage,  and  plants 
spring  and  bloom,  and  winds  blow.  .  . ." 


Fire  Pink 
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]ane  Rohling 


Curtis  Wooten 


J.  he  grass  flames  up  on  the  hillsides 
like  a  spring  fire.  .  . ;  the  symbol  of  per- 
petual youth,  the  grass-blade,  like  a  long 
green  ribbon,  streams  from  the  sod  into  the 
summer,  checked  indeed  by  the  frost,  but 
anon  pushing  on  again,  lifting  its  spear  of 
last  year's  hay  with  the  fresh  life  below." 


Milkweed 


Ken  Taylor 
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''4 

iJih!  I  have  penetrated  to  those  meadows  on  the  morning  of  many  a  first  spring  day, 
jumping  from  hummock  to  hummock,  from  willow  root  to  willow  root,  when  the  wild  river 
valley  and  the  woods  were  bathed  in  so  pure  and  bright  a  light  as  would  have  waked  the  dead, 
if  they  had  been  slumbering  in  their  graves,  as  some  suppose." 
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How 
To 

Plant 
A  Quail 

Good  wildlife  habitat  is 
something  you  can 
provide  not  only  for  quail, 
but  also  doves,  ducks, 
rabbits  and  many  other 
species. 

By  Mark  Taylor 


Behind  my  apartment  in  Raleigh  is  a 
small  ravine  choked  with  greenbriers, 
crumbling  brick  foundations,  and  the 
rusted  remains  of  vintage  autos.  On  first 
moving  to  the  city  I  had  expected  my  con- 
tact with  wildlife  to  be  almost  nil,  but  I  was 
soon  surprised  to  jump  a  covey  of  quail 
from  a  vacant  lot  bordering  the  ravine  one 
morning  as  I  walked  to  work.  One  evening 
as  I  was  jogging,  I  encountered  a  possum 
returning  to  the  ravine  from  adjacent  back- 
yards. On  other  occasions,  I  saw  rabbits 
feeding  on  grass  near  the  sidewalk. 

I  shouldn't  have  been  surprised  to  find 
abundant  wildlife  in  my  neighborhood  — 
the  animals  had  all  they  needed  for  survival 
in  their  isolated  island  of  habitat.  The  tangle 
of  shrubs  and  weeds  at  the  edge  of  the 
ravine  offers  plenty  of  food  for  quail  and 
songbirds;  and  wary  rabbits  —  always 
keeping  an  eye  peeled  for  hawks  that  now 
soar  over  urban  areas  —  can  feed  on  clover  a 
jump  away  from  safety.  Big  oak  and  hickory 
trees  offer  nuts  and  acorns  to  squirrels  and 
other  critters,  and  cavities  in  the  giant  trees 
furnish  housing  for  nesting  songbirds, 
squirrels  and  an  occasional  big-city  pos- 
sum. A  spring  seeps  water  through  the 
longest  summer  dry  spell,  and  the  crum- 
bling foundations  and  junked  cars  offer  dens 
and  refuge  from  dogs  and  cats  —  the  un- 
natural predators  that  sit  at  the  top  of  the 
food  chain  in  this  urban  ecosystem. 

"People  are  often  surprised  to  learn 
where  wildlife  lives,"  said  Carl  Betsill,  a 
Commission  biologist  from  Elm  City  who 
specializes  in  management  of  small  game 
and  urban  wildlife.  "If  basic  needs  are  met 

—  which  includes  food,  water,  escape  cov- 
er, and  areas  for  reproduction  —  then  wild- 
life will  thrive  in  some  unlikely  spots.  The 
key  to  boosting  wildlife  populations  is  to 
identify  these  factors,  and  improve  the 
overall  quality  of  the  habitat.  If  one  factor  is 
missing  —  dens  for  squirrels,  for  example 

—  increasing  the  food  supply  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  squirrel  population.  And  this 
principle  holds  true  for  a  city  backyard  or  a 
thousand-acre  forest." 

Betsill  adds  that  good  wildlife  habitat  is 
found  almost  everywhere,  from  the  hearts 
of  our  cities  to  our  farms  and  forests. 
Almost  all  of  this  habitat,  however,  could  be 
more  productive,  and  different  manage- 
ment is  needed  in  each  case. 

"On  farms,  the  primary  emphasis  is 
usually  on  small  game,  especially  quail,  rab- 
bits, squirrels  and  doves,"  said  Betsill. 
"And  agricultural  practices  can  be  tailored 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  species." 

Proper  management  of  crop  residues  is 
one  of  the  keys  to  managing  wildlife  on 
farms.  In  the  past,  stubble  and  waste  grains 
were  left  in  fields  after  crops  were  har- 
vested. Now,  farmers  plow  these  residues 
back  into  the  soil  in  the  late  fall  for  weed  and 
disease  control,  eliminating  an  important 
source  of  winter  food  for  wildlife. 


"Many  animals  —  including  deer,  wild 
turkey,  quail,  doves,  raccoons,  songbirds 
and  others  —  feed  on  crop  residues  left  in 
fields,"said  Betsill.  "Winter  is  a  lean  time 
for  wildlife,  and  these  residues  not  only 
form  a  vital  food  supply  but  also  help  con- 
trol soil  erosion  from  wind  and  water.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  help  wildlife  —  and 
lower  fuel  costs  —  is  to  eliminate  fall  plow- 
ing. If  this  is  not  possible,  leave  strips  of 
crop  residues  along  field  edges.  Some 
farmers  also  leave  a  few  rows  ot  their  crops 
along  field  edges  as  winter  wildlife  food." 

Planting  wildlife  food  plots  is  another 
way  to  ease  wildlife  through  harsh  win- 
ters. The  Wildlife  Commission  grows  and 
packages  perennial  and  annual  wildlife- 
seed  mixtures  containing  legumes  and  grains 
that  are  excellent  vsdldlife  foods.  These  seed 
mixtures  are  available  for  free  to  landowners  on 
a  first-come,  first-served  basis,  and  can 
help  wildlife  when  properly  used. 

"Wildlife  food  plots  serve  two  pur- 
poses," said  Betsill.  "First,  they  furnish 
winter  food  for  deer,  quail,  wild  turkey, 
doves,  songbirds  and  many  other  animals. 
They  also  concentrate  wildlife  in  certain 
areas,  offering  better  opportunities  for 
hunting  and  observation.  However,  the 
location  of  these  plots  is  important  —  if  a 
plot  is  planted  in  the  middle  of  a  big  field, 
animals  won't  use  it  because  of  exposure  to 
predation.  It's  best  to  plant  food  plots  in 
narrow  strips  bordering  cover.  Edges  of 
fields  bordering  woods  are  good  spots,  and 
narrow  strips  along  hedgerows  and  fence 
lines  work  well.  Also,  it's  better  to  plant 
several  small  food  plots  than  one  big  plot." 

The  second  and  perhaps  the  most  serious 
limiting  factor  for  wildlife  on  today's  farms 
is  cover.  In  the  past,  family  farms  usually 
formed  a  patchwork  pattern  of  small  fields 
and  woodlots.  With  the  advent  of  modern 
"clean"  farming,  small  fields  were  consoli- 
dated into  larger  fields  —  often  stretching 
for  several  miles  —  and  fence  lines  and 
hedgerows  were  eliminated  for  greater  effi- 
ciency. For  wildlife,  though,  agricultural 
neatness  is  not  a  virtue. 

"Wildlife  thrives  on  'edge,'  which  is 
where  two  habitats  meet,"  said  Betsill.  "On 
farms,  edge  is  usually  found  where  forests 
meet  fields  and  where  fields  are  separated 
by  ditches,  hedgerows  and  fence  lines.  The 
tangle  of  vegetation  found  in  these  areas 
offers  great  diversity  in  food  and  cover.  By 
increasing  the  amount  of  edge  on  a  farm, 
you  can  boost  wildlife  numbers." 

Rabbits  have  probably  suffered  the  most 
from  this  lack  of  edge  because  they  prefer 
the  thick,  overgrown  coyer  that  is  common 
on  old  farms.  Indeed,  the  golden  age  of 
rabbit  and  quail  hunting  in  North  Carolina 
occurred  during  and  after  the  Depression, 
when  many  small  farmers  abandoned  the 
land  in  search  of  a  better  life.  However, 
today's  farmers  can  take  steps  to  preserve 

Illustrations  by  David  Williams 


Backyard  Wildlife  Habitat 


You  don't  need  a  forest  to  have  wildlife  nearby.  This 
-acre  backyard  offers  food,  cover,  reproductive  areas  and 
water  —  four  essential  elements  for  wildlife  habitat. 

•  Trees  and  shrubs.  Planting  a  variety  of  different-sized 
trees  and  shrubs  will  attract  a  great  many  wildlife  species. 
Large  trees  attract  larger  songbirds  and  tree-dwelling  mam- 
mals like  squirrels  and  raccoons.  Large  trees:  ash,  beech, 
hickories,  maples,  oaks,  pecans,  sassafras,  and  walnuts. 
Small  trees  and  shrubs  provide  food  for  butterflies  and  song- 
birds, cover  and  reproductive  areas  for  songbirds.  Small 
trees:  birches,  cherries,  crab  apples,  dogwoods,  hackberry, 
hawthorn,  serviceberry  and  others.  Shrubs:  bayberry,  black- 
berry, blueberry,  elderberry,  honeysuckle,  mulberry, 
privet,  smilax,  sumac  and  others. 

•  Grass,  weeds,  ground  covers  and  vines.  Planting  these 
around  the  edge  of  the  lawn  provides  food  and  cover  for 
ground  dwelling  animals.  Lespedeza,  sunflowers,  Virginia 
creeper,  bittersweet,  grapes,  strawberry  bush  and  others. 


•  Water.  All  wildlife  species  need  water,  and  a  small  pond 
will  attract  a  great  many  species.  A  pond  adds  another 
ecosystem  to  your  backyard.  Minnows  and  aquatic  insects 
will  live  in  the  water;  frogs  eat  them;  snakes  eat  the  frogs; 
kingfishers  eat  insects;  raccoons  hunt  for  crawfish. 

•  Bird  houses.  Bird  houses  will  provide  nests  for  purple 
marttns,  blue  birds  and  other  colorful  and  tuneful  songbirds. 

For  more  information,  write:  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, Backyard  WildUfe  Habitat  Program,  1412  16th  St. 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20036. 

Gardening  With  Wildlife,  published  by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  (Book  #19705).  190  pages  with  118  color  photo- 
graphs and  129  drawings.  A  comprehensive  guide  to  trans- 
forming your  yard  into  a  refuge  for  wildlife.  Information  is 
included  on  landscaping,  building  wildlife  pools,  special 
plantings,  construction  of  bird  houses,  baths,  feeders.  Avail- 
able for  $12.95  plus  $1.15  per  order  for  mailing  from  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  Backyard  Wildhfe  Habitat 
Program. 
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Farm  Wildlife  Habitat 

Field  ■ 

•  Leave  crop  residues  through  winter.  By  eliminating  fall 
plowing,  farmers  help  wildlife  by  leaving  corn  stalks  and 
other  residues  that  are  important  sources  of  food  for  deer, 
wild  turkey,  quail,  rabbits,  doves,  and  ruffed  grouse. 

•  Plant  wildlife  food  plots  (legumes  and  grains)  on  the 
edges  of  fields  bordering  woods.  Lespedeza  and  other 
perennial  and  annual  grains  provide  winter  food  for  deer, 
quail,  wild  turkey,  doves  and  songbirds. 

•  Maximize  the  "edge  effect."  Edge  is  where  two  habitats 
meet,  and  wildlife  thrive  there.  The  tangle  of  vegetation 
where  forest  meets  field  and  where  fields  are  separated  by 
ditches,  hedgrows  and  fence  lines  provide  good  cover  for 
small  animals.  Keep  farmland  in  a  patchwork  pattern  of 
small  fields  rather  than  large,  open  fields.  Let  brush  and 
weeds  grow  up  around  fence  lines. 


Thin  forest  of  young,  poorly  formed  trees.  Sunlight  will 


stimulate  the  growth  of  grasses,  weeds  and  shrubs  on  the 
forest  floor,  important  browse  for  deer. 

•  Leave  mature  hardwoods.  Live  hardwoods,  as  well  as 
dead  snags,  provide  shelter  and  nesting  areas  for  birds, 
raccoons,  opossums,  squirrels  and  owls. 

Pond 

•  Provide  an  aquatic  environment.  Farmers  can  encourage 
waterfowl  by  temporarily  flooding  a  stand  of  mast- 
producing  hardwoods  in  early  fall.  Or,  let  beavers  construct 
dams.  Farmers  can  broadcast  seed  mixture  around  the  edges 
of  beaver  ponds  in  late  summer,  providing  food  for  water- 
fowl when  the  water  rises  later  in  winter. 

Nature's  Design,  by  Carol  Smyser,  published  by  Rodale 
Press.  432  pages  with  numerous  color  and  black-and-white 
photographs,  chartSy  graphs  and  illustrations.  Included  is 
information  on  how  to  use  natural  setting  and  plantings  to 
benefit  wildlife  in  rural  and  urban  areas.  Available  for  $21 .95 
including  mailing  from  Rodale  Press,  Book  Services  Divi- 
sion, 33  East  Minor  St.,  Emmaus,  Pennsylvania  18049. 


edge,  and  improve  habitat  for  quail,  rabbits 
and  other  species.  First,  try  to  keep  the  land 
in  a  patchwork  pattern  of  small  fields  in- 
stead of  creating  huge,  open  fields.  Allow- 
ing fence  lines  to  grow  up  into  brush  and 
weeds  also  furnishes  good  habitat  for  quail 
and  rabbits;  and  while  scruffy  ditch  banks 
may  not  look  pretty,  they  create  "travel 
lanes"  for  wildlife  through  large  fields.  If 
you're  not  farming  for  a  living,  you  may 
even  wish  to  break  up  some  of  your  bigger 
fields  with  hedgerows.  Also,  allow  margin- 
al areas  —  like  low  spots  or  fields  with 
worn-out  soil  —  to  grow  up  into  natural 
vegetation. 

Dove  hunting  has  grown  very  popular  in 
recent  years,  and  farmers  can  easily  manage 
their  lands  for  this  feathered  speedster. 
Even  fields  as  small  as  one  acre  will  attract 
doves  and  furnish  good  hunting  for  a  cou- 
ple of  people.  A  five-acre  field  can  be 
hunted  by  about  ten  people,  and  larger 
fields  will  accomodate  many  more.  The  best 
crops  for  attracting  doves  are  millets,  cro- 
tons  and  other  natural  weeds,  and  sunflow- 
ers (the  hybrid  that  is  used  for  oil  and  has  a 
small  black  seed  is  best). 

Waterfowl  can  also  be  attracted  to  some 
farms,  especially  near  the  coast.  One 
method  widely  used  on  wildlife  refuges  is 
to  build  a  "green-tree  reservoir."  Simply 
flood  a  stand  of  mast-producing  hardwoods 
(oaks  and  hickories  are  best)  in  early  fall, 
and  ducks  will  be  attracted  to  the  cover  and 
food  found  in  the  shallow  waters.  Since  the 
flooding  is  temporary,  hardwood  trees 
won't  be  harmed.  Pine  trees,  however,  will 
probably  be  killed  by  the  flooding.  Another 
option  is  to  flood  a  crop  planted  for  water- 
fowl. The  Wildlife  Commission  has  a  free 
seed  mixture  available  for  this  purpose. 

"These  methods  of  attracting  waterfowl 
require  exactly  the  right  site,"  said  Betsill. 
"If  the  stream  is  too  small,  there  won't  be 
enough  water  in  late  summer  to  flood  the 
crop  or  the  green-tree  reservoir.  However, 
if  the  stream  is  too  large,  elaborate  —  and 
expensive  —  water-control  devices  will  be 
needed.  Interested  landowners  should  con- 
tact a  wildlife  biologist  if  they  think  they 
have  a  suitable  site." 

"A  cheaper  alternative  is  to  let  nature 
take  its  course,"  Betsill  added.  "For  exam- 
ple, beaver  ponds  provide  excellent  habitat 
for  waterfowl.  Landowners  can  capitalize 
on  this  by  broadcasting  the  waterfowl  seed 
mixture  around  the  edges  of  beaver  ponds 
in  late  summer  when  the  water  is  low. 
When  the  water  rises  in  the  fall,  an  excellent 
crop  of  waterfowl  food  will  ring  the  pond." 

Most  farms  also  include  a  chunk  of 
forest  land,  and  with  a  little  imagina- 
tion the  forest  can  furnish  timber,  firewood 
and  wildlife. 

"Harvesting  timber  and  firewood  can 
actually  benefit  wildlife,"  said  Betsill. 
"When  trees  are  cut,  sunlight  reaches  the 
forest  floor  and  stimulates  the  growth  of 
grasses,  weeds  and  shrubs.  This  vegetation 


offers  food  and  cover  to  many  species  of 
wildlife,  and  also  creates  more  'edge'. 

"When  harvesting  timber,  it's  best  to 
make  several  small  patch  cuts  instead  of  a 
single  large  clearcut,"  added  Betsill.  "These 
small  cuts  add  habitat  diversity  to  the 
forest,  and  also  create  more  edge  than  a 
single  clearcut." 

The  key  to  proper  management  of  forest 
wildlife  is  knowing  what  trees  not  to  cut. 
Mature  hardwoods,  for  example,  offer  food 
to  a  host  of  animals,  and  cavities  in  the  big 
trees  offer  shelter  and  nesting  areas  for 
squirrels,  raccoons,  opossums  and  many 
birds.  Dead  "snags"  also  offer  valuable 
denning  areas,  and  should  not  be  cut. 

"Generally,  firewood  and  pulpwood  cut- 
tings should  thin  the  forest  of  young,  poor- 
ly formed  trees,"  said  Betsill.  "This  not  only 
improves  the  genetic  quality  of  the  forest 
over  time,  but  also  allows  sunlight  to  reach 
the  forest  floor  and  stimulates  the  growth 
of  browse.  When  harvesting  timber,  be  sure 
to  leave  plenty  of  mast-producing  hard- 
woods because  these  trees  are  vital  to 
healthy  wildlife  populations." 

Fire  can  also  play  an  important  role  in 
wildlife  management  in  forests.  Controlled 
burns  clean  out  the  forest  floor  and  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  browse.  In  fact,  controlled 
burns  are  widely  used  in  pine  planta- 
tions to  boost  quail  populations.  However, 
these  burns  should  only  be  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  a  wildlife  biologist 
and  the  State  Forest  Service. 

Cover  is  also  lacking  in  many  forests,  and 
this  can  often  be  remedied  on  a  small  scale. 
For  example,  cavities  for  dens  are  usually 
the  limiting  factor  for  squirrels  in  young 
hardwood  forests.  Nest  boxes  erected  in 
these  forests  can  often  boost  squirrel 
populations.  In  contrast,  quail  and  rabbits 
need  cover  close  to  the  ground.  Brushpiles 
heaped  throughout  the  forest  can  help 
these  species  —  the  tops  of  trees  cut  for 
firewood  work  fine.  Another  option  is  to 
create  a  "living  brushpile."  When  you  chop 
down  a  small  tree,  leave  a  strip  of  un- 
harmed wood  and  bark  attached  to  the 
stump.  The  fallen  tree  will  furnish  cover, 
and  the  living  twigs  and  buds  offer  food. 
After  several  years  the  tree  will  probably 
die,  and  it  can  be  removed  for  firewood  or 
left  as  a  brushpile. 

One  of  the  most  productive  areas  for 
wildlife  is  often  overlooked,  and  it  lies 
just  beyond  your  door.  In  fact,  the  mix  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  grasses  found  in  most 
yards  offers  better  wildlife  habitat  than 
many  forests;  and  even  the  smallest  urban 
backyard  can  be  a  haven  for  wildlife! 

"There  are  two  keys  to  backyard  wildlife 
management,"  said  Betsill.  "First,  you  need 
to  maximize  edge.  This  is  done  with  a  vari- 
ety of  plantings.  Ifs  also  very  important  to 
provide  a  wide  range  of  foliage  heights  be- 
cause different  birds  use  different  levels  of 
foliage  —  this  is  really  just  adding  edge  in  a 
vertical  plane." 


The  first  step  towards  improving  back- 
yard wildlife  habitat  is  to  identify  the  ele- 
ments that  are  missing.  In  a  new  subdivi- 
sion, for  example,  often  only  grasses  and 
weeds  are  present.  In  this  case,  a  plan 
should  be  developed  including  grasses  and 
ground  covers,  knee-to-waist  high  shrubs, 
tall  shrubs  and  small  trees,  and  large  ma- 
ture trees.  All  of  this  vegetation  offers  food, 
cover  and  areas  for  reproduction  to  many 
different  animals.  Also,  be  sure  to  include 
some  evergreens  —  they  furnish  food  and 
cover  in  winter  when  it  is  badly  needed, 
and  also  add  color  and  life  to  an  often-bleak 
landscape.  Finally,  recognize  that  it  will  be 
years  before  the  plan  is  complete. 

Having  a  diversity  of  vegetation,  howev- 
er, is  only  the  first  step.  Plantings  should  be 
arranged  so  that  wildlife  can  easily  be  seen. 
For  example,  if  you  have  a  picture  window 
in  your  living  room,  arrange  plantings  so 
that  you  have  several  "lines  of  sight" 
throughout  the  yard.  And  while  you're  at  it, 
eliminate  the  yard.  A  broad  expanse  of 
mown  grass  is  a  desert  to  wildlife  —  there 
simply  isn't  much  there  to  eat,  and  only  the 
careless  animal  would  venture  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lawn  and  run  the  risk  of  falling 
prey  to  a  hawk,  owl  or  some  other  predator. 
It's  best  to  break  up  lawns  with  plantings, 
and  lace  the  area  with  narrow  grassy  walk- 
ways. This  will  allow  movement  through 
the  yard,  and  wildlife  will  be  able  to  feed  on 
grasses  and  weeds  close  to  cover.  Feeders 
and  nest  boxes  should  also  be  placed  where 
they  are  visible  yet  still  close  to  cover. 

Water  is  a  prime  ingredient  for  good 
wildlife  habitat.  Adding  a  small  pool 
or  pond  will  improve  your  backyard  wild- 
life habitat  considerably. 

"Diversity  is  the  key  to  abundant  wild- 
life, and  including  water  in  a  plan  adds 
another  whole  ecosystem,"  said  Betsill. 
"For  example,  minnows  and  aquatic  insects 
will  live  in  the  water,  and  frogs  will  prey  on 
them.  Snakes  will  eat  the  frogs,  kingfishers 
will  eat  the  insects,  raccoons  will  hunt  for 
crawfish,  and  so  on.  Yet,  these  animals 
wouldn't  be  attracted  to  the  area  if  there 
was  no  water." 

Generally,  most  of  the  wildlife  found  in 
backyards  is  small.  Large  animals,  like  deer 
and  most  predators,  require  more  range.  If 
the  habitat  is  attractive,  however,  they  will 
be  frequent  visitors. 

Ironically,  while  public  interest  and  con- 
cern about  wildlife  is  near  an  all-time  high, 
we  are  losing  prime  wildlife  habitat  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Wildhfe  habitat  is  being 
drained  and  converted  to  farmland,  paved 
for  shopping  centers,  lost  to  road  construc- 
tion, and  falling  to  other  man-made  ills  —  to 
the  tune  of  two  million  acres  a  year.  If  we 
are  to  retain  a  rich  wildlife  heritage,  these 
problems  must  be  faced.  Yet,  part  of  the 
answer  to  dwindling  wildlife  habitat  lies 
just  beyond  our  back  doors  —  and  the  solu- 
tion is  a  modest  investment  in  time,  money 
and  sweat.  ^ 
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written  and  photographed 
by  Curtis  Wooten 

In  the  Pender  County  lowlands  where  I 
grew  up,  honeybees  were  as  numerous  as 
the  cherries  in  my  mother's  pies.  My  neigh- 
bor, a  professional  beekeeper,  kept  his  bee 
hives  stacked  high  in  his  backyard,  and  on 
balmy  days  in  May  and  June  his  bees  would 
come  and  go,  gathering  nectar  from  the 
gallberry,  holly,  poplar  and  other  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  nearby  woodlands. 
My  friends  and  I,  reveling  in  the  barefoot 
freedom  of  early  summer,  ran  through 
patches  of  nectar-heavy  clover  in  a  child- 
hood form  of  Russian  Roulette.  The  winner 
was  the  one  who  made  the  most  trips  with- 


out stepping  on  a  honey  bee  sipping  at  a 
clover  bloom.  It  was  often  my  swollen  in- 
step that  brought  the  game  to  a  halt. 

Today,  as  an  amateur  beekeeper,  I'm 
accustomed  to  having  thousands  of  bees 
swarming  within  inches  of  my  face.  It  is  a 
strange  sensation  and  yet  pleasureable, 
for  these  bees  are  working  for  me.  It's  a  fair 
arrangement:  I  provide  their  home,  and 
they  provide  me  with  enough  honey  to  last 
me  all  year  —  plus  the  pleasure  of  watching 
one  of  nature's  most  smoothly  running  in- 
sect societies. 

In  spite  of  their  importance,  honeybees 
are  not  native  to  North  America.  Early  En- 
glish colonists  most  likely  imported  the  first 
honeybees  to  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. A  shipment  arrived  in  Plymouth  Col- 


ony in  the  1630s.  This  struggling  colony  also 
had  the  country's  first  full-time  beekeeper 
—  who  also  happened  to  be  its  first  pauper. 
The  financial  hazards  of  beekeeping 
haven't  changed  a  great  deal  since. 

Honeybees  were  brought  to  Virginia  as 
early  as  1622,  but  ifs  unclear  exactly  how  or 
when  honeybees  arrived  in  North  Carolina. 
Settlers  probably  brought  them  with  them 
as  they  moved  across  the  State  and  the  hon- 
eybees spread  rapidly  by  swarming.  The 
Indians  called  them  "White  man's  flies." 

The  honeybee's  society  has  intrigued 
men  for  centuries.  A  colony  may  consist  of 
up  to  70,000  bees  at  its  midsummer  peak, 
yet  despite  the  apparent  chaos  all  is  as  well- 
ordered  as  the  most  expensive  Swiss 
watch.  The  honeybee  is  much  more  social 
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than  its  cousins  of  the  temperate  chmate, 
the  wasps  and  hornets,  and  its  society  is 
perennial  —  lasting  throughout  the  year, 
even  through  winter's  cold.  In  the  colony 
each  bee  performs  specific  duties  that  keep 
the  society  humming  and  ensure  its  year- 
round  survival. 

There  are  three  different  types  of  bees  in  a 
colony:  a  single  queen,  300  to  400  drone 
suitors  of  the  queen,  and  40,000  to  70,000 
female  workers.  In  addition  to  these  mature 
bees  in  the  hive,  there  may  be  9,000  or  so 
larvae  requiring  food,  6,000  or  more  eggs 
which  will  hatch  into  larvae  and  20,000  or 
more  older  larvae  sealed  in  cells,  changing 
into  mature  bees.  Of  the  50,000  workers  in 
an  average  hive,  something  like  25,000  are 
older  workers  that  forage  for  nectar,  pollen 


Workers  transfer  honey  to  the  hexagonal  cells  of  the  comb  (left).  Honey  is  dilute  at  first  and  to 
aid  the  dehydration  process  workers  fan  the  honey  with  their  wings.  When  honey  is  ripened  the 
bees  place  a  wax  seal  over  the  cell.  To  induce  workers  to  raise  a  new  queen,  the  beekeeper  uses 
his  grafting  needle  (below)  to  transfer  bee  eggs  from  brood  comb  into  boivl-shaped  artificial  queen 
cells.  When  cells  are  placed  in  a  hive,  workers  will  feed  the  larvae  high-protein  Royal  Jelly,  the 
food  of  queens.  A  queen  is  about  one-half  to  one-third  longer  than  a  worker  bee  (bottom). 


and  other  needs  of  the  colony  away  from 
the  hive.  The  other  25,000  or  so  are  young 
workers  restricted  to  the  hive. 

The  queen  herself  is  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting member  of  the  hive,  probably  be- 
cause the  development  of  a  queen  is  one  of 
those  unique  and  beautiful  mysteries  of  Na- 
ture. Unlike  most  other  insects,  a  queen 
honeybee  is  literally  made,  not  born  or 
hatched.  The  making  of  a  queen  goes  some- 
thing like  this.  When  a  queen  honeybee 
grows  old  and  begins  to  lose  her  egg-laying 
ability,  or  the  colony  grows  to  the  point  of 
being  overcrowded  in  its  hive,  the  worker 
bees  instinctively  know  a  new  queen  is 
needed.  Exactly  how  they  know  that  is  still 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  chemical  cues  — 
or  pheremones  —  are  probably  involved. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  workers  decide  a 
new  queen  is  needed,  they  build  several 
conical  queen  cells.  The  queen  cells  are 
somewhat  larger  than  the  normal  bee  larvae 
cells  —  they're  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
peanut  hull  —  and  are  generally  located  on 
the  edge  of  a  section  of  brood  comb. 

The  old  queen  then  lays  an  egg,  no  differ- 
ent from  those  that  produce  common 
worker  bees,  in  each  of  the  queen  cells. 
There  may  be  as  many  as  15  or  20  of  them. 
When  the  eggs  hatch,  the  workers  feed  the 
resultant  larvae  a  continuous  diet  of  Royal 
Jelly,  a  creamy,  white,  high-protein  food 
produced  by  worker  bees.  All  bees  are  fed 
some  Royal  Jelly  while  in  the  larval  stage. 
Those  that  get  it  for  three  days  of  their  five- 
and-a-half  day  larval  period  develop  into 
workers;  a  continuous  five  and  a  half  day  diet 
of  Royal  Jelly  produces  a  queen.  Royal  Jelly 
is  good  stuff  for  aspiring  honeybees!  Some 
entrepreneurs  would  have  you  believe  it's 


exceptionally  good  for  man  as  well,  but 
there  is  little  evidence  to  support  that. 

There  are  several  differences  between 
worker  bees  and  the  queen,  but  the  most 
significant  is  that  the  queen  has  a  fully  de- 
veloped and  complete  reproductive  sys- 
tem. She  is  literally  an  egg-laying  machine. 
At  her  peak,  she  may  lay  more  than  her  own 
weight  in  eggs  everyday. 

Several  queens  are  produced  at  the  same 
time  to  ensure  that  one  matures  and  sur- 
vives, but  there  is  room  for  only  one  queen  in 
a  hive.  Before  the  new  queen  emerges  from 
her  cell,  the  old  queen  is  carried  off  by  up  to 
three-quarters  of  the  bees  in  the  colony. 
This  swarm,  like  a  dust-devil  of  bees,  may 
find  a  new  location  in  a  hollow  tree,  an 
empty  bee  hive,  the  wall  of  your  house  or 
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similar  places  where  they  can  find  refuge. 

The  first  queen  to  emerge  from  her  cell 
opens  up  the  other  queen  cells  in  the  hive 
and  stings  their  occupants  to  death.  The 
queen's  stinger,  unlike  the  barbed  weapon 
of  workers,  is  smooth  and  can  be  used  more 
than  once. 

The  queen  is  larger  than  workers  or 
drones  and  may  live  three  years  or  longer. 
In  a  sense,  she  lives  a  pampered  life,  with 
scores  of  handmaidens  at  her  side,  fanning 
her  in  summer  and  crowding  around  in 
winter  to  keep  her  warm.  They  continually 
clean  and  stuff  her  with  the  choicest  hon- 
eys. If  danger  appears  the  entire  colony  will 
sacrifice  itself  to  protect  her. 

But  for  all  her  royal  treatment,  the  queen 
is  essentially  a  captive  in  her  own  kingdom. 
Except  for  her  maiden  flight  and  possibly  a 
swarming  flight  a  year  or  two  later,  she  nev- 
er leaves  her  hive.  She  is  principally  an  egg- 
layer,  the  progenitor  of  her  race,  producing 
as  many  as  2,000  eggs  per  day.  Though  she 
is  vitally  important,  she's  really  only  a  pup- 
pet monarch.  The  workers  actually  run  the 
show.  The  workers  even  determine  the 
number  of  eggs  she  lays  by  the  amount  and 
type  of  food  they  give  her. 

Before  a  new  queen  can  begin  to  lay  eggs, 
she  must  mate  with  a  drone  (a  male  bee). 
This  feat  is  accomplished  within  a  few  days 
of  her  hatching  during  an  upward  spiraling 
flight  with  the  queen  pursued  by  a  hundred 
or  more  drones. 

A  drone  is  different  from  the  queen  and 
worker  bees  in  that  it  develops  from  an 
unfertilized  egg.  The  queen  fertilizes  her 
eggs  as  they  are  laid,  although  she  may  lay 
an  unfertilized  egg  as  well.  The  drone  that 
matures  from  the  unfertilized  egg  is  larger 
than  a  worker  but  smaller  than  a  queen.  It 
has  exceptionally  large  eyes  which  are  help- 
ful in  locating  the  queen  during  the  mating 
flight,  but  it  has  no  stinger  or  mouthparts 
for  gathering  nectar  or  feeding  itself. 
Drones  do  no  work;  their  sole  purpose  in 
life  is  to  mate  with  the  new  queen. 

Within  a  few  days  of  her  hatching,  the 
queen  spirals  upward  on  her  mating  flight 
with  hundreds  of  drones  in  pursuit.  Only 
three  or  four  are  successful  in  locating  and 
mating  with  her.  But  the  mating  act  tears 
away  delicate  reproductive  Hssues  of  the 
drones,  which  result  in  their  premature 
deaths.  The  unsuccessful  drones  aren't 
much  luckier.  They  are  tolerated,  even 
pampered,  while  the  honey  flow  of  spring 
and  summer  is  on,  but  when  preparations 
for  winter  are  being  made  in  early  fall,  the 
drones  remaining  in  the  hive  leave  or  are 
forced  out  by  the  workers  to  starve  or  die  of 
exposure.  That's  female  chauvanism  car- 
ried to  the  extreme! 

The  queen  and  the  drones  are  fascinat- 
ing, but  the  workers  actually  dominate 
honeybee  society.  Like  most  people,  I  once 
thought  that  all  worker  bees  were  the  same. 
Each  looked  alike  and  seemed  to  be  doing 
essentially  the  same  thing,  buzzing  ^ound 
flowers  or  milling  around  in  the  hive. 
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The  truth  is  far  different.  In  the  hive  each 
worker  has  specific  duties,  duties  which 
change  as  the  bee  grows  older.  There's  not 
much  room  for  learning  in  a  life  which  is 
measured  in  weeks.  Thus  from  the  time  the 
bee  emerges  from  its  cell,  it  instinctively 
"knows"  exactly  what  it  should  be  doing, 
and  how  to  do  it.  Worker  bees  feed  and  care 
for  the  queen,  the  drones  and  the  develop- 
ing bees.  They  produce  the  wax  and  build 
the  comb  for  brood  and  honey  storage. 
They  gather  nectar  from  flowers  and  trans- 
form it  into  honey.  And  they  clean  and 
maintain  the  hive  and  protect  it. 

The  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  a  worker's 
life  are  served  inside  the  hive.  Newly  hatched 
workers  serve  in  the  nursery,  preparing 
cells  for  eggs  from  the  queen,  feeding  larvae 
and  cleaning  the  hive.  Young  workers  also 
serve  as  handmaidens  to  the  queen,  clean- 
ing and  feeding  her  and  cooling  or  warming 
her  as  the  need  arises.  After  two  or  three 
weeks  in  the  nursery,  the  workers  gorge 


themselves  on  honey  and  take  their  place  in 
the  work  area  of  the  hive,  where  new  comb 
is  being  built.  There  they  cling  to  the  ceiling 
of  the  hive  and  form  a  wall  of  bees  with  their 
sister  workers.  While  hanging  there  the 
honey  they  have  eaten  is  transformed  into 
wax,  which  oozes  out  from  beneath  scales 
on  their  abdomen.  The  wax  is  chewed  and 
molded  in  the  bee's  mouthparts  and  formed 
into  a  thin  wall  of  wax  where  the  bees  are 
hanging.  This  thin  wall  of  wax  is  slowly 
expanded  into  the  comb,  constructed  of 
hundreds  of  hexagonal  cells.  This  six-sided 
structure  is  the  most  efficient  and  strongest 
shape  available  to  bees.  It  is  a  structure  that 
has  no  wasted  space,  for  each  wall  of  every 
cell  is  also  the  wall  of  an  adjacent  cell. 

Once  the  workers  —  now  two  or  three 
weeks  old  —  have  served  their  time  as  wax 
producers,  they  pull  a  stint  as  storage  bees 
before  taking  to  the  field  to  gather  nectar, 
pollen,  propolis  —  a  cementlike  material  — 
and  water  for  the  hive.  As  storage  workers. 


Capped  cells  in  frame  (facing  page)  contain  bee  larvae  in  different  stages  of  development.  It  takes 
21  days  after  the  eggs  are  hatched  for  larvae  to  change  into  mature  bees.  In  picture  series  at  left 
the  beekeeper  "hives"  a  swarm  of  bees  hanging  on  a  tree.  In  April  and  May,  when  hives  become 
crowded,  workers  will  raise  a  new  queen.  Just  before  new  queen  emerges,  the  old  queen  and  up 
to  half  the  workers  will  leave  in  a  swarm  to  find  a  new  hive.  The  beekeeper  shakes  the  bees  into 
the  hive.  The  workers  will  generally  follow  the  queen  into  the  hive. 


\P>qOq:  Beekeeping  in  North  Carolina  OqQ^O 

There  are  currently  between  25,000  and  30,000  beekeepers  in  North 
Carolina  —  the  largest  number  of  any  state.  These  beekeepers  maintain 
about  185,000  colonies  of  honeybees,  the  fourth  largest  number  of  any 
state,  though  most  of  North  Carolina's  beekeepers  are  hobbyists  with  five 
or  fewer  hives.  A  few  dozen  professional  beekeepers,  most  of  whom  _//— 
maintain  at  least  500  colonies  of  bees,  operate  in  the  State.  In  terms  of 
honey  production,  each  hive  can  yield  at  least  about  50  pounds  of  surplus 
honey  in  a  year. 

Interest  in  beekeeping  in  North  Carolina  is  increasing,  if  membership  in 
the  North  Carolina  Beekeepers  Association  is  an  indication.  North  Carolina 
has  the  largest  state  association  of  beekeepers  of  any  state  with  local 
chapters  in  58  counties  and  some  1700  members.  The  Association  furnishes 
information  on  beekeeping  in  North  Carolina  and  involves  4-H  and  other 
youth  groups  in  beekeeping. 

Getting  started  as  a  hobbyist  is  not  prohibitively  expensive.  A  person 
can  acquire  a  single  bee  colony  and  new  basic  equipment  for  under  $120. 
That  would  cover  the  initial  purchase  of  items  such  as  sting-proof  gloves, 
bee  smoker,  bee  veil  and  hat,  a  hive  tool  and  book  on  beginning 
beekeeping.  After  that  initial  purchase  the  cost  per  hive  drops  to  the  $40  to 
$60  range.  Bee  hives,  frames,  wax  and  related  equipment  can  be  ordered 
from  bee-supply  firms,  as  can  "package"  bees,  but  the  most  practical  way 
to  obtain  the  initial  hive  is  to  ask  local  beekeepers.  It's  not  too  difficult  to 
find  one  who's  willing  to  sell  a  hive  to  get  a  new  beekeeper  started.  A  ^/y 
fringe  benefit  of  this  approach  is  that  advice  usually  comes  free.  ~ 

The  standard  clothing  for  a  beekeeper  is  a  pair  of  khaki  or  white 
coveralls,  a  wide-brimmed  hat  which  holds  a  bee  veil  in  place  and  a  pair  of 
long,  sting-proof  gloves.  If  he  has  a  smoker  in  one  hand,  a  hive  tool  in  the 
other,  and  if  he  knows  weather  conditions,  time  of  day  and  seasons  when 
it  is  best  to  work  with  bees,  the  beekeeper  can  maintain  his  bee  colonies 
with  a  minimal  probability  of  getting  stung.  But  even  the  best  beekeepers 
get  stung  at  least  a  few  dozen  times  during  the  course  of  a  year.  Some 
build  up  an  immunity  to  bee  stings  so  that  their  effect  is  no  more  than  that 
of  a  mosquito  bite.  Others  develop  allergies  to  bee  venom  which  cause 
considerable  irritation  and  may  cause  them  to  abandon  beekeeping  as  a 
hobby.  A  few  have  a  severe  allergic  reaction  to  bee  stings,  a  reaction  which 
is  sometimes  fatal.  For  the  150,000  to  200,000  beekeepers  in  the  United 
States,  though,  stings  are  not  a  serious  probelm. 

If  you  don't  know  any  local  beekeepers,  contact  your  local  Agricultural 
Extension  Service.  They  can  put  you  in  contact  with  local  members  of  the 
N.C.  Beekeepers  Association  who  will  likely  be  able  to  get  you  started  in 
the  right  direction. 
Major  beekeeping  supply  firms  that  service  the  eastern  United  States 


include:  )/ — 

The  A.I.  Root  Company,  Inc.  American  Bee  Supply,  Inc. 

Medina,  Ohio  44256  PO  Box  555 

rs  J    ^     J  c       I  Rt  7,  Aparta  Pike 

Dadant  and  Sons,  Inc.  t  u         t  oTnoT 

u     .,.  .  ,^00,11  Lebanon,  Tennessee  27087 

Hamilton,  Ilhnois  62341 

The  Walter  T.  Kelley  Co.,  Inc. 

Clarkson,  Kentiicky  42726  }r%Jr=^>^^ 

,   \Sm^^ 
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Author/beekeeper  Curtis  Wooten  fills  jars  with  bees'  amber  treasure.  He  removed  the  capped 
honey  from  the  hive  after  smoking  out  the  bees  and  then  he  cut  up  the  comb,  separating  honey 
from  the  wax  by  pouring  the  mixture  through  a  plastic  mesh.  In  larger  operations,  special  honey 
extractors  centrifugally  spin  the  honey  out  of  the  cell  and  the  comb  is  preserved  to  be  used  by 
bees  again.  Lightest-colored  honey  comes  from  sourwood  blooms,  while  clover  and  sumac 
produce  a  darker  honey.  The  darkest  honey  comes  from  tulip  poplar  flowers. 


/  I  ! 


Varieties  of  Honey  '%r^r\Jr^^%^ 

\' — 

Honey  is  a  food  for  all  ages.  It  is  six  times  richer  in  nutritional  value  ^ 
than  milk  and  contains  components  of  a  well  balanced  diet,  including 
carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  water,  minerals  and  vitamins.  It  can  be  used 
as  a  cane  sugar  substitute  for  baking,  canning  and  mixing  with  beverages. 
A  teaspoonful  adds  a  new  twist  to  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  cakes  baked  vvith 
honey  stay  fresh  longer. 

Honey  has  a  great  many  other  uses  besides  food.  It  has  a  low  hydrogen 
peroxide  concentration  which  makes  it  an  antibacterial  agent.  This 
property  has,  over  the  years,  led  to  varied  medical  uses.  The  first  book  on 
honey  in  English,  published  in  1759  by  John  Hill,  was  titled  "The  Virtues 
of  Honey  in  Preventing  Many  Of  The  Worst  Disorders;  And  The  Certain 
Cure  Of  Several  Others;  Particularly  The  Grovel,  Asthmas,  Coughs, 
Hoarseness,  And  A  Tough  Morning  Phlegm  ..."  Honey  was  also  widely /~\^ 
used  as  a  topical  salve  for  burns  and  wounds.  Nero's  wife  Pappea,  who  ,^ — 
employed  a  hundred  slaves  to  attend  to  her  beauty,  used  honey  and       ■  ^p: 
donkey's  milk  as  a  face  lotion.  Today,  honey  and  bee's  wax  are  still  widely 
used  in  facial  creams,  shampoos,  lipsticks  and  other  cosmetics. 

The  main  honey  flow  in  North  Carolina  is  in  the  spring  —  April,  May 
and  June  on  the  coast.  May,  June  and  July  in  the  mountains.  Some  honey 
is  gathered  by  bees  in  the  summer  and  there  is  a  smaller  peak  when  the 
fall  flowers  bloom.  The  major  part  of  the  honey  made  by  bees  is  used  by 
them.  Most  beekeepers  harvest  only  the  surplus,  leaving  the  bees  more 
than  enough  to  carry  them  through  the  winter. 

Depending  on  the  nectar  source,  honey  can  vary  in  color  from  nearly  { 
clear  (blueberry,  sourwood)  through  yellow-amber  (clover-gallberry)  to 
nearly  dark  brown  (tulip  poplar).  As  a  rule  the  better  grades  of  honey, 
which  are  distinguished  by  their  light  color,  come  from  white  flowers.  In 
North  Carolina  the  honey  that  is  most  widely  produced  is  the 
dark-colored,  strongly  flavored  product  of  tulip  poplar  tree  flowers.  Tulip 
poplar  trees  bloom  in  late  April  in  North  Carolina,  late  enough  to  avoid 
frost  kill  in  most  years.  Each  of  its  tulip-shaped  flowers,  may  yield  as  much 
as  a  half  teaspoon  of  nectar  —  a  motherlode  for  a  honeybee.  Most  flowers 
yield  a  drop  of  nectar  about  the  size  of  a  pin  head.  The  poplar  nectar  is 
consistent  in  North  Carolina  and  accounts  for  about  one  third  of  the  total 
honey  production  in  the  State. 

The  most  important  commercial  honey  here  is  that  gathered  from  the 
gallberry  bushes  found  in  the  eastern  Carolina  Bays.  Gallberry  is  a  member 
of  the  holly  family  and  its  light  colored,  delicately  flavored  honey  brings  a 
good  price  on  the  honey  market. 

For  honey  connoisseurs,  though,  it  is  the  nectar  from  the  white,  \^ 
bell-shaped  flowers  of  the  sourwood  tree  that  produces  North  Carolina's 
finest  honey.  Almost  clear  in  color  when  pure,  and  with  a  distincHvely 
light  flavor,  it  combines  with  hot  biscuits  and  butter  to  satisfy  the  taste 
buds  of  Carohnians  like  no  other  honey.  Most  sourwood  honey  is 
produced  in  the  mountain  region  of  North  Carolina  and  the  demand  for  it 
far  outstrips  the  supply.  The  classic  result  is  high  prices.  In  lean  years 
sourwood  honey  has  been  known  to  bring  as  much  as  $9  a  quart,  when 
most  other  quality  honeys  are  selling  for  $4  or  less.  But  the  sourwood  tree 
is  not  a  consistent  producer  of  nectar,  the  best  nectar  flows  generally// — s\ 
following  cold  winters  about  two  out  of  every  five  years.  y 
Other  important  honey-producing  plants  in  North  Carolina  include  V 
blackberry,  raspberry,  clovers,  vetch,  blueberry,  pepper  bush,  sumac  and  '^  y 
aster.  Honey-producing  trees  include  gum,  persimmon,  basswood,  black  )V.=(\j 
locust  and  holly.  The  value  of  honey  produced  in  the  State  each  year  is  <  /r-\ 
around  $6  million.  /\\ 


the  bees  receive  nectar  from  field  bees,  add 
enzymes  and  store  it  in  honey  comb  to 
ripen.  Ripening  is  the  process  of  lowering 
the  moisture  level  in  the  nectar-honey  from 
as  much  as  80  percent  to  20  percent  or  less. 
More  moisture  than  that  would  cause  the 
honey  to  ferment.  To  ripen  the  honey,  bees 
position  themselves  over  the  uncapped 
honey  and  at  other  strategic  locations  in  the 
hive  and  fan  their  wings.  This  sets  up  a 
constant  air  flow  which  slowly  dehydrates 
the  honey.  When  it  reaches  the  right  mois- 
ture content,  the  bees  seal  the  honey  with 
an  impermeable  wax  cap. 

The  storage  bees  are  also  the  first  line  of 
defense  against  intruders,  whether  they  be 
bees  from  another  hive,  bears  or  humans. 

A  hive  must  maintain  a  stable  tempera- 
ture because  the  developing  bee  larvae  can't 
tolerate  a  change  of  more  than  a  couple  of 
degrees.  The  older  workers  are  responsible 
for  this  chore.  On  an  average  summer's  day 
the  temperature  outside  a  bee  hive  may 
change  40  degrees  or  more,  but  inside  the 
hive  the  thermometer  doesn't  change  no- 
ticeably. How  is  this  done?  To  keep  the  hive 
cool  in  summer  these  older  workers  spread 
water  in  a  thin  film  over  the  comb  and  fan  it. 
The  air  circulation  system  creates  an  effect 
like  that  of  an  air  condiHoner.  If  the  hive 
becomes  too  cool,  the  bees  gorge  them- 
selves with  honey  and  crowd  on  and 
around  the  brood  comb  and  queen,  using 
their  body  heat  to  maintain  a  constant 
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temperature. 

When  she  is  three  or  four  weeks  old,  the 
worker  leaves  her  hive  duties  to  become  a 
field  worker,  continually  searching  for  and 
gathering  nectar  and  pollen  or  bringing  in 
water  or  propolis.  (Propolis  is  a  resin 
gathered  from  plants  that  is  used  to  glue 
parts  of  the  hive  together,  plug  holes  and 
cover  undesirable  objects  too  large  to  move 


from  the  hive). 

When  a  bee  finds  a  suitable  flower  —  they 
are  attracted  to  those  that  are  shallow  and 
small  —  she  enters  head  first  into  the  blos- 
som and  sips  the  nectar  with  a  specially 
designed  tongue.  The  nectar  is  stored  in  a 
special  "honey  stomach"  for  the  trip  back  to 
the  hive. 

Generally  bees  visit  only  one  species  of 


flower  at  a  time.  For  that  reason  the  honey 
in  each  cell  of  comb  back  in  the  hive  is 
produced  from  one  kind  of  flower.  Each  can 
be  separated  and  identified  and  has  its  own 
distinctive  flavor  and  color.  It  is  this  trait  of 
the  honeybee  that  allows  man  to  separate 
the  varietal  honeys  such  as  sourwood,  gall- 
berry,  clover  and  poplar  that  are  produced 
by  bees  in  North  Carolina. 

When  a  new  and  plentiful  source  of  nec- 
tar is  found,  the  bee  carries  as  much  back  to 
the  hive  as  she  can  carry.  Once  in  the  hive 
she  goes  through  an  elaborate  dance  to  con- 
vey her  discovery  to  other  workers.  Her 
dance  is  a  series  of  whirls  in  very  specific 
patterns  that  tell  the  other  workers  not  only 
where  the  new  nectar  source  is,  but  also 
how  far  away  it  is.  Other  workers  soon  be- 
gin collecting  nectar  and  pollen  from  the 
new-found  flowers.  Only  when  a  better 
source  is  found  do  they  move  on. 

While  gathering  nectar,  pollen  grains 
stick  to  the  body  hairs  of  the  worker  and  are 
combed  back  to  pollen  "baskets"  on  the 
bee's  rear  legs  for  the  trip  back  to  the  hive 
for  storage.  In  the  hive,  pollen  is  known  to 
beekeepers  as  "bee  bread."  It  is  a  high  pro- 
tein food  that  is  essential  to  the  bee's  surviv- 
al. Pollen  serves  the  same  purpose  in  the 
diet  of  honeybees  as  meat  or  other  protein 
foods  do  in  the  diet  of  man.  Though  it  comes 
as  a  surprise  to  many  people,  bees  cannot 
live  on  honey  alone.  The  life  of  a  worker  bee 
in  spring  and  summer  is  measured  in  weeks 
—  six  weeks  on  the  average,  although  those 
that  hatch  in  the  fall  may  live  several 
months.  Once  a  worker  begins  collecting 
nectar  she  continues  until  —  her  wings  in 
shreds  and  totally  exhausted  —  she  can  fly 
no  more.  At  5,000  wing  beats  a  second,  she 
literally  wears  her  wings  out.  However, 
during  her  short  life,  if  nectar  is  available 
within  a  2  mile  radius  of  the  hive  that  she 
can  work,  and  if  weather  is  suitable,  she  can 
produce  around  Vi  teaspoons  of  honey. 
During  the  summer  about  55,000  miles  are 
traveled  by  field  workers  to  produce  a  sin- 
gle pound  of  honey.  To  put  that  in  perspec- 
tive, bees  traveled  the  equivalent  of  more 
than  six  trips  around  the  world  to  gather  the 
honey  in  the  quart  jar  in  your  cupboard. 

A  honeybee's  death  is  a  lonely  attair.  it 
she's  outside  the  hive,  the  worker  usually 
crawls  to  the  top  of  a  grass  stem  or  other 
plant  and  hangs  there  until  she  dies.  If  she 
has  returned  to  the  hive  and  senses  the 
end  is  near,  she  crawls,  stumbles  or  flutters 
away.  The  well-being  of  the  colony  always 
comes  first  with  honeybees.  Even  as  they 
die  they  strive  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
work  for  those  that  remain.  There  are  few 
bodies  to  carry  away. 

It's  not  too  difficult  to  see  why  I'm  still 
fascinated  with  honeybees  after  nearly  30 
years.  The  reason  may  be  that  there's  some- 
thing enchanting  about  anything  that  can 
make  a  complex  life  appear  so  very  simple. 
The  sweetness  of  a  dripping  chunk  of  sour- 
wood  honeycomb,  taken  directly  from  the 
hive  has  a  strong  appeal  as  well!  '-^ 
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Bearded 
Obsession 

The  gobble  of  a  wild  turkey  echoing 
through  the  spring  woods  gladdens  the  hearts  of  hunters. 
And  because  of  hunters,  these  magnificent  birds 
are  making  a  comeback  in  North  Carolina. 


By  Mark  Taylor 


The  rising  sun  slowly  filters  through  the 
trees.  Fingers  chill  around  a  cold  shotgun 
stock.  Birds  slowly  waken  in  the  gray  of 
dawn,  and  the  forest  comes  alive.  Most  of 
us  sleep  through  these  things  —  unless,  of 
course,  we  happen  to  be  turkey  hunters. 
And  there's  some  good  news  for  turkey 
hunters  —  the  spring  gobbler  season  opens 
on  Saturday,  April  10,  and  runs  through 
May  8.  And  the  birds  are  prospering. 

"We're  looking  at  an  excellent  hunting 
season  this  year,"  said  Brian  Hyder  of  Otto, 
leader  of  the  Wildlife  Commission's  wild 
turkey  project.  "The  weather  last  spring 
was  warm  and  dry,  so  conditions  were  ex- 
cellent for  nesting.  Consequently,  a  lot  of 
young  survived,  and  a  healthy  mast  crop 
furnished  the  birds  with  plenty  of  food." 

A  few  years  ago,  the  outlook  for  the  wild 
turkey  was  not  so  bright.  In  fact,  habitat  loss 
and  heavy  either-sex  hunting  pressure  had 
all  but  eliminated  the  wild  turkey  in  most  of 
the  United  States.  In  early  North  Carolina, 
the  turkey  population  was  one  of  the  best 
anywhere,  but  like  others  it  drastically  de- 
clined as  the  wave  of  settlement  advanced. 
The  Wildlife  Commission  began  an  aggres- 
sive restoration  program  in  the  late  1960s  — 
live-trapping  birds  from  the  best  remaining 
populations  and  establishing  new  flocks  in 
suitable  areas.  This  work  continues  today. 
The  Wildlife  Commission  has  identified 
two  million  acres  statewide  of  habitat  un- 
occupied by  turkeys,  and  biologists  are  de- 
veloping a  priority  list  —  based  on  habitat 


quality  —  for  restoration.  Currently,  the 
wild  turkey  population  in  North  Carolina 
stands  at  8,000  to  10,000  birds,  and  biolo- 
gists estimate  that  the  State  could  eventually 
support  25,000  birds. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  comeback  of  the 
wild  turkey  goes  to  sportsmen.  Turkey 
hunters  have  consistently  supported  con- 
servation programs,  and  organizations  like 
the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  have 
offered  strong  support  for  restoration  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country. 

The  wild  turkey  is  an  exceptionally  wary 
bird,  and  will  tolerate  only  limited  distur- 
bance by  man.  Consequently,  turkey  hunt- 
ing captures  the  imagination  of  some  hunt- 
ers and  passes  the  boundaries  of  sport, 
requiring  a  dedication  that  leans  toward 
obsession.  Captain  Ahab  would  have  liked 
turkey  hunting. 

"There  are  no  shortcuts  to  becoming  a 
good  turkey  hunter,"  says  Vernon  Bevill, 
executive  director  of  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion and  an  avid  pursuer  of  the  big  bird.  "It 
takes  most  people  four  to  five  years  to  be- 
come reasonably  good  turkey  hunters,  and 
all  of  the  gadgets  in  the  world  won't  make 
up  for  the  development  of  skill  and  savvy 
that  turkey  hunting  demands.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  spending  time  in  the  woods." 

Bevill  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  For  10 
years,  he  was  head  of  South  Carolina's  wild 
turkey  program  and  conducted  extensive 
studies  of  the  bird's  behavior  and  habitat 
requirements  as  well  as  coordinating  the 


state's  restoration  program.  In  his  case, 
familiarity  bred  respect. 

"The  more  I  learned  about  wild  turkeys, 
the  more  fascinated  I  became.  The  birds  are 
a  symbol  of  wildness,  and  are  a  challenge  to 
hunt.  The  commitment  a  turkey  hunter 
makes  to  his  sport  is  deep  —  when  done 
properly,  it's  a  lifelong  learning  experience. 
That's  why  I  personally  don't  care  for  most 
of  the  gadgets  —  like  turkey  decoys  —  that 
are  coming  on  the  market.  Many  of  these 
devices  don't  make  a  better,  more  ethical 
hunter  in  my  opinion,  but  they  may  reduce 
the  commitment  and  respect  due  the  sport. 
Respect  for  wild  turkeys  is  based  on  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  critter." 

Bevill  says  that  the  first  step  towards  suc- 
cessful turkey  hunting  is  finding  a  good 
place  to  hunt.  Start  by  locating  an  area 
where  there  are  turkeys.  Walk  the  ridges 
and  creek  beds  looking  for  tracks,  scratches 
and  other  signs.  Then,  listen  for  gobbling  at 
daybreak  during  early  spring  when  the 
birds  are  leaving  their  roosts.  If  you've 
found  a  good  spot  where  turkeys  are  plenti- 
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Dry  weather  during  last  year's  breeding  season 
may  have  caused  water  shortages  throughout 
North  Carolina,  but  it  was  a  blessing  to  wild 
turkeys.  In  the  spring,  turkeys  lay  8  to  12  eggs  in 
a  nest  on  the  ground.  Unusually  wet  weather  can 
be  disastrous,  both  to  the  nests  and  to  the  young 
turkeys  (this  poult  is  9  days  old).  Good  hatching 
and  rearing  years  like  this  past  one  will  help 
turkey  populations  throughout  the  State,  and 
with  the  current  restoration  program,  it  is  hoped 
that  there  may  someday  be  25,000  wild  turkeys 
here. 


photographs  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue, 


ful,  learn  the  lay  of  the  land.  In  general, 
turkeys  don't  like  to  cross  gullies,  streams 
or  thickets  when  trying  to  come  to  a  hunt- 
er's call.  All  of  this  information  can  be  used 
to  your  advantage  when  the  season  opens. 

Next,  it's  important  to  learn  the  habits  of 
individual  birds.  Find  out  where  the  gob- 
blers generally  roost,  where  hens  often 
roost,  and  where  their  daily  routine  gener- 
ally takes  them. 

"This  pre-season  scouting  is  one  of  the 
keys  to  success,"  says  Bevill,  "but  you'll 
also  continue  to  learn  more  about  the  birds 
when  the  hunting  season  opens.  And  it's 
best  to  have  several  locations  lined  up  in 
case  someone  else  is  hunting  in  the  same 
area,  and  gets  there  earlier  than  you  do. 
Hunters  should  never  compete  for  the  same 
I  bird  —  this  only  spoils  the  hunt  for  every- 
one. And  be  in  the  woods  early.  You  should 
be  in  your  spot  at  least  30  minutes  before 
daylight." 

Bevill  favors  a  12-gauge  shotgun  for  tur- 
key hunting  and  head  shots  are  most  effec- 
tive, using  high-brass  magnum  loads. 
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Curtis  Wooten 


Most  of  the  turkeys  stocked  in  recent  years  as  part 
of  the  restoration  program  have  been  live-trapped 
and  moved  within  the  State,  but  this  bird  was 
part  of  a  shipment  that  came  from  Vermont. 


Most  hunters  use  shot  ranging  in  size  from 
#4  to  #6  —  whatever  shoots  the  most  uni- 
form pattern  in  their  guns.  Camouflage 
clothing  also  helps  but  above  all,  be  patient 
and  still.  Turkeys  have  exceptionally  keen 
eyesight,  and  will  spook  at  the  sUghtest 
movement.  "I  avoid  raising  my  gun  when  a 
bird  is  looking  at  me,"  says  Bevill.  "It's  best 
to  raise  it  when  the  bird's  head  is  behind  a 
tree  looking  away.  Sometimes  your  turkey 
does  not  go  behind  anything  and  you  have 
to  shoulder  your  gun  with  him  looking  at 
you.  Then  snap  it  up  and  startle  him.  This 
tactic  usually  gives  you  enough  time  to  aim 
and  fire.  And  avoid  long  shots  —  35  yards  is 
long  range  for  consistent  clean  kills.  I  like 
shots  of  less  than  30  yards." 

"A  final  ingredient  for  successful  turkey 
hunting  is  experience,"  added  Bevill.  "Tur- 
key behavior  varies  from  bird  to  bird  and 
from  day  to  day,  and  an  experienced  hunter 
will  have  the  savvy  to  understand  how  to 
respond.  For  example,  sometimes  it's  best 
to  call  a  bird  a  lot,  and  at  other  times  you 
should  keep  your  calling  at  a  minimum. 
This  kind  of  judgement  comes  only  with 
experience,  and  a  good  turkey  hunter  never 
stops  learning." 

The  Mountains  offer  the  best  bet  for  tur- 
key hunting.  Much  of  the  land  is  in  national 
forests,  and  offers  the  birds  the  large 
chunks  of  habitat  that  they  need. 

"A  flock  of  wild  turkeys  needs  about 
5,000  acres  of  habitat,  so  the  Mountains 
offer  the  best  potential  for  turkey  popula- 


tions in  North  Carolina,"  said  Hyder.  "In 
fact,  we're  still  expanding  turkey  popula-  [ 
tions  in  the  Mountains.  Recently,  the  Ver- 
mont Fish  and  Game  Department  gave  us 
15  birds  —  we  paid  only  the  shipping  from 
Vetmont  and  the  costs  of  transporting  and 
releasing  the  birds.  Vermont  will  try  to  fur- 
nish us  with  a  total  of  25  birds  this  year. 
These  northern  birds  are  well  adapted  to 
harsh  winters  and  mountainous  terrain, 
and  should  thrive  in  our  climate. 

"Vermont  has  had  spectacular  success 
with  its  program.  Vermont  biologists  began 
stocking  turkeys  obtained  from  New  York 
in  the  1960s,  and  the  birds  have  now  occu- 
pied all  of  the  suitable  habitat.  So,  Vermont 
has  agreed  to  live-trap  surplus  birds  for  any 
state  that  needs  them,  and  we  appreciate 
their  help  very  much." 

Hunters,  however,  need  not  take  to  the 
hills  to  go  turkey  hunting.  Small  pockets  of 
birds  are  found  in  the  Piedmont,  and  in 
spite  of  our  growing  human  population,  the 
situation  will  probably  improve  for  a  while 
in  the  future. 

"The  largest  block  of  unoccupied  turkey  j 
habitat  in  the  State  is  near  the  Uwharrie  . 
Mountains,"  said  Hyder.  "Ultimately,  this  , 
area  will  offer  fine  turkey  hunting  because  j 
the  combination  of  ridges  covered  with  | 
hardwoods  and  small  fields  in  valleys  offers 
excellent  habitat,"  | 

A  similar  situation  exists  on  the  coast.  ' 
Turkeys  have  been  stocked  in  several  res-  , 
toration  areas,  and  the  birds  are  doing  well  j 
where  the  season  has  been  temporarily  | 
closed  to  hunting.  j 

Although  the  future  of  the  wild  turkey  in  , 
North  Carolina  is  brighter  than  in  recent  | 
years,  two  threats  remain.  One  big  problem  j 
is  illegal  kills.  Sportsmen  are  fighting  this  , 
problem  through  the  Wildlife  Watch  pro-  ( 
gram,  which  encourages  citizens  to  report  . 
all  wildlife  violations,  and  the  North  Caroli-  j 
na  Wild  Turkey  Federation  offers  a  substan-  ^ 
tial  reward  to  anyone  offering  information  i  |, 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  ai  j 
turkey  poacher.  A  second  problem  is  free-  j. 
roaming  dogs.  These  animals  destroy  nests  ^ 
and  kill  young.  Since  dogs  are  usually  well-  ^ 
fed  at  home,  they  are  unnatural  predators 
—  their  numbers  are  much  higher  than  the  i  | 
population  of  a  natural  predator  would  be.  || 

"Illegal  kills  and  dogs  are  both  big  obsta-  j  [, 
cles  to  the  turkey  program,"  said  Hyder, 
"and  both  are  combining  to  hold  back  ex-  i  j( 
pansion  of  turkey  populations  in  some: 
areas  of  the  State."  jj| 

Finally,  a  strict  code  of  ethics  is  needed  I  ^ 
among  turkey  hunters.  "Most  serious  tur-  ^ 
key  hunters  already  have  this  code  of 
ethics,"  says  Vernon  Bevill,  "but  as  the  | 
sport  becomes  more  popular,  new  hunters 
will  also  have  to  adopt  this  code.  Quality  is:  ..^^ 
the  key  to  a  good  hunt — sportsmen  need  to  >, 
get  along  among  themselves,  and  above  all 
hunters  need  to  respect  their  quarry.  A  wild  i 
turkey  is  more  than  a  piece  of  meat  for  the  ,j 
oven  —  it's  one  of  Mother  Nature's  finest  '^^ 
works  and  thus  is  a  treasure  to  be  earned. 'z  ij. 
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Dear  Sir: 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on 
your  excellent  article  in  the 
October,  1981  issue  on  muzzle- 
loading  and  black  powder 
firearms.  It  was  outstanding, 
with  one  exception,  and  that 
was  your  statement  on 
accuracy. 

There  are  many  types  of 
muzzleloaders  in  use  shooting 
a  great  variety  of  projectiles. 
The  most  accurate  of  the  more 
common  type  of  projectiles  is 
the  patched  round  ball.  This  is 
what  our  backwoodsman 
ancestors  used  in  their  rifles, 
and  this  is  the  most  commonly 
used  projectile  in  our  muzzle- 
loading  rifles  of  today  (muskets 
and  slug  guns  not  withstand- 
ing). The  patched  round  ball  is 
probably  what  Mr.  Jansen  was 
using  when  he  reported  not  to 
have  "a  snowball's  chance  of 
hitting  a  target  past  100  yards." 

Just  what  can  one  expect 
from  a  muzzleloader  with  the 
patched  round  ball?  I  will  give 
you  the  benefit  of  my  experi- 
ence and  observations  based  on 
test  shooting  and  match  partic- 
ipation. First,  contrary  to  your 
answer  to  Mr.  Jansen's  letter, 
the  factory  rifles  (some  of  which 
are  relatively  inexpensive) 
when  properly  loaded  with  the 
correct  thickness  patch  and 
good  balls  will  shoot  just  as 
accurately  as  some  of  the  best 
custom  rifles.  Naturally,  the 
better  quality  factory  rifles  have 
the  better  reputations  for  accu- 
racy; but  an  expensive  custom 
rifle  is  not  mandatory  to  get 
acceptable  target  accuracy. 

Second,  the  patched  round 
ball,  regardless  of  what  it  is  shot 
from,  has  limitations.  These 
limitations  are  caused  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  round  ball  and 
I  not  a  conical  (elongated  bullet) 
'  shape.  The  ballistic  coefficient 
(ability  to  maintain  velocity  and 
i  path)  of  a  round  ball  is  about 
;  "zilch."  What  does  all  this 
1  mean?  Briefly,  a  round  ball 
drops  quickly,  limiting  effective 
range;  the  wind  blows  it  around 
unbelievably,  and  getting  one 
to  shoot  true  is  not  simple  (the 
least  little  thing  affects  it). 

What  you  can  expect  from  a 
well  setup  factory  or  custom 
rifle  is  just  about  a  100  yard 
limitation.  At  25  yards  a  good 


muzzleloading  rifle  will  group  5 
shots  better  than  most  cartridge 
rifles  —  easily  inch  or  better. 
At  50  yards  you  can  expect  from 
1  inch  to  2  inch  groups  from 
good  rifles,  still  better  than  a  lot 
of  cartridge  rifles.  At  100  yards 
things  change.  Two  and  one 
half  to  four  and  one  half  inch 
groups  are  good,  and  unless 
conditions  are  perfect,  hard  to 
get.  At  100  yards  the  slightest 
crosswind  can  blow  a  round 
ball  an  unbelievable  amount 
(sometimes  off  the  target 
paper). 

After  100  yards  you  really 
have  problems.  The  ball  is 
dropping  so  fast  that  unless  the 
rifle  is  sighted  in  abnormally 
high  for  the  closer  ranges,  the 
"hold-over"  is  horrendous. 
The  least  wind  and  you  can 
"forget  it."  So  when  the  British 
colonel  mentioned  in  your  arti- 
cle in  the  October  issue  said  he 
was  told  of  hitting  a  target  the 
size  of  a  man's  head  (about  8 
inches  at  best)  at  200  yards  with 
a  round  patched  ball,  that  was 
the  exception  by  a  "long  shot." 

Jeff  Jansen's  results  are  prob- 
ably closer  to  truth  than  a  lot  of 
us  would  like  to  believe.  We  do 
not  do  our  sport  or  historical 
accuracy  any  favors  by  exagger- 
ating history  or  our  equip- 
ment's abilities.  Muzzleloading 
is  a  great  sport,  and  a  muzzle- 
loading rifle  used  within  its 
limits  is  effective  and  accurate. 
The  secret  to  success  is  to  real- 
ize what  those  limits  are. 

Gordon  Gentry 
Midway 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  enjoyed  the  article  on  kits 
that  appeared  in  WILDLIFE  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA  recently. 
And,  while  many  outdoor 
items  can  be  made  from  kits,  I 
thought  you  might  be  in- 
terested in  an  experience  of 
mine. 

Not  so  long  ago,  I  ordered  a 
muzzleloading  rifle  kit  from  a 
firm  that  shall  remain  name- 
less. After  paying  a  goodly 
sum,  I  received  a  kit  containing 
a  warped  stock,  half-baked 
directions,  and  a  barrel  requir- 
ing extensive  machining.  The 
kit  is  still  sitting  in  the  corner  — 
I'm  not  sure  it's  worth  the  trou- 
ble to  finish  it.  Later,  I  talked  to 


a  friend  who  is  an  avid  muzzle- 
loader,  and  he  told  me  that  the 
poor  quality  of  this  firm's  kits  is 
well  known. 

My  mistake  could  easily  have 
been  avoided  —  several  black 
powder  magazines  run  regular 
reviews  on  kits  —  and  if  I  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  a  few 
back  issues,  I  would  have 
bought  differently.  On  inex- 
pensive kits  —  like  fishing  rods 
—  the  choice  is  not  so  crucial. 
But,  if  you  purchase  an  expen- 
sive kit  for  an  elaborate  item  — 
like  a  cedar-strip  canoe  or  a 
muzzleloader  —  a  bad  kit  is 
worse  than  no  kit.  Like  my 
grandfather  used  to  say:  "Look 
before  you  leap,  let  the  buyer 
beware,  there's  a  sucker  born 
every  minute"  and  so  on.  Shop 
around,  and  do  your  home- 
work before  you  buy  a  kit. 

Ed  Hickey 
Charlotte 

Dear  Sirs: 

We  seem  to  have  a  problem 
here.  Every  spring,  some  un- 
identified woodpeckers  take  a 
liking  to  the  cedar  siding  on 
our  house,  and  the  resultant 
pounding  is  driving  us  crazy  — 
and  it  doesn't  do  the  house  any 
good  either.  Do  you  have  any 
suggestions  on  how  this  prob- 
lem could  be  solved  peaceably? 

B.D.  Plummer 
Goldsboro 


One  solution  is  to  go  to  a 
nearby  novelty  store,  and  buy 
some  "fake  snakes."  Suspend 
these  on  monofilament,  so 
they  are  in  motion,  and  the 
birds  will  be  scared  off.  Plac- 
ing fake  snakes  in  your  garden, 
and  in  fruit  trees,  also  keeps 
birds  away.  If  you  change  their 
positions  occasionally,  they 
will  work  even  better. 


Dear  Sir: 

The  article  on  "Molasses" 
brought  back  memories  of  the 
1930s  and  the  depression  years 
when  we  couldn't  sell  the  farm 
produce  for  enough  to  justify 
taking  it  into  the  towns  or  vil- 
lages. We,  and  almost  every 
farmer  worthy  of  the  name, 
made  molasses  every  year.  We 


always  planted  the  molasses 
cane  on  a  good  piece  of  bottom 
land  to  ensure  its  having  a  good 
amount  of  sap.  When  the  cane 
had  reached  maturity,  we 
would  top  it  for  the  seed  pods 
which  we  fed  to  the  chickens. 
We  would  then  strip  the  fodder 
from  the  cane  to  prevent  having 
it  in  the  way  when  we  begin  to 
press  the  cane.  After  stripping 
the  cane  we  would  cut  it  and 
load  it  into  the  wagon  for  the 
trip  to  the  press  and  cooker.  We 
always  kept  about  55  gallons  in 
an  oak  barrel  in  the  smoke- 
house. By  the  time  we  had  new 
molasses  to  put  into  the  barrel, 
last  year's  molasses  would  have 
begun  to  turn  to  sugar.  1  felt 
that  this  year-old  molasses  that 
had  turned  to  sugar  was  the 
best,  particularly  when  eaten 
with  two-year-old  country 
ham,  gravy,  homemade  hot 
biscuits  made  from  wheat 
raised  on  the  farm  and  cooked 
on  a  woodstove.  It  really  was 
"good  eat'n,"  especially  on  a 
cold  winter  morning.  Just  writ- 
ing about  it  has  my  mouth 
watering. 

D.  Fred  Black  well 
Charlotte 


Dear  Sir: 

I've  never  written  to  a  maga- 
zine before,  but  I  thought  it  was 
high  time  somebody  thanked 
you  for  something  you've  been 
doing  that  is  all  too  rare  among 
publications  today.  You  almost 
always  provide  lists  and 
sources  of  further  information. 
Most  recently,  you  offered  a  hst 
of  addresses  for  do-it- 
yourselfers  with  the  article 
"Rolling  Your  Own,"  in  the 
February,  1982  issue.  Ditto  for 
"From  Fruit  To  Nuts"  in  the 
same  issue.  I  also  remember 
that  you've  furnished  such 
additional  information  with 
articles  on  sailing  clubs,  water- 
fowl hunting  guides,  medicinal 
plants,  and  other  subjects  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

It's  a  nice  touch,  and  I 
appreciate  it.  Too  many  pub- 
Ucations  whet  your  appetite 
with  an  article,  but  don't  give 
you  any  help  if  you  want  to  find 
out  more. 

Grant  Baucom 
Fhnt,  Michigan 
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Chairman's  Advisory  Committee  Appointed  /  Offers  Public  input 


J.  Robert  Gordon,  chairman 
of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  recently 
appointed  23  members  to  the 
Chairman's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. This  committee  will  advise 
the  Wildlife  Commission,  and 
will  help  promote  wildlife  pro- 
grams. 

"In  the  past,  the  Chairman's 
Wildlife  Advisory  committees 
have  been  a  great  help  to  the 
Commission,  and  I'm  very  ex- 
cited about  working  with  this 
new  committee,"  said  Gordon. 
"These  men  are  dedicated  out- 
doorsmen,  and  will  make  a 
valuable  contribution  to  wild- 
life conservation  in  North  Caro- 
lina." 

The  committee  includes  a 
cross  section  of  sportsmen  and 
conservationists.  Members  in- 
clude representatives  of  Trout 
Unlimited,  Ducks  Unlimited, 
N.C.  Wild  Turkey  Federation, 
N.C.  Bowhunters  Association, 
the  Nature  Conservancy  and 
other  conservation  groups. 

"This  group  will  serve  sever- 
al purposes,"  said  L.A.  Dixon, 
chairman  of  the  committee. 
"First,  we  represent  a  wide 
range  of  outdoor  interests  and 


will  offer  valuable  input  and 
suggestions  on  Commission 
programs.  The  committee  will 
also  be  invaluable  in  improving 
relations  with  the  public  and 
educating  sportsmen  to  the 
needs  of  wildlife  conserva- 
tion." 

Members  of  the  committee  — 
who  will  serve  through  1982  — 
include  Committee  Chairman 
L.A.  Dixon  of  Mebane,  vice- 
chairman  BiU  Huffine  of  Wilm- 
ington, Morris  Allen  of  Burling- 
ton, Dennis  AUman  of  Morgan- 
ton,  Chester  Arnold  of  Greens- 
boro, Dr.  Clint  Bentley  of 
Wilkesboro,  Troy  Boyd  of  Eliza- 
beth City,  Pat  Brady  of  Reids- 
ville,  Tonnie  Davis  of  Climax, 
Charles  Devane  of  Eliz- 
abethtown.  Reverend  Russell 
Fitts  of  Lawndale,  Harry  Futch 
of  Burgaw,  Harvey  Hardison, 
Jr.  of  New  Bern,  Gil  Jenkins  of 
Arden,  Bill  Johnson  of  Scotland 
Neck,  Jack  Lamb  of  Durham, 
Dickson  McLean  of  Lumber- 
ton,  Mike  Mann  of  Raleigh, 
Don  Manley  of  Clinton,  George 
Mason  of  Dallas,  Tom  Massen- 
gale  of  Chapel  Hill,  Edward 
Parks  of  Fayetteville  and  C.J. 
Reynolds,  Jr.  of  Candor. 


Ken  Taylor 


New  Wildlife  Committee:  Twenty-three  members  were  recently 
appointed  to  the  Chairman's  Advisory  Committee,  which  will  advise  the 
Wildlife  Commission  and  help  promote  wildlife  programs.  Seated,  from 
left  to  right,  are  committee  members,  Charles  Devane  of  Elimbethtawn, 
Woodrow  Price,  Wildlife  Commissioner  for  District  Two,  Vernon  Bevill, 
executive  director  of  the  Wildlife  Commission,  J.  Robert  Gordon,  chairman 
of  the  Wildlife  Commission,  L.A.  Dixon  of  Mebane,  chairman  of  the 
advisory  committee,  Steve  McDonald  of  Raleigh,  and  Morris  Allen  of 
Burlington.  Standing,  from  left  to  right,  are  Edward  Parks  of  Fayetteville, 
Bill  Johnson  of  Scotland  Neck,  Mike  Mann  of  Raleigh,  Harvey  Hardison, 
Jr. ,  of  New  Bern,  the  Reverend  Russell  Fitts  of  Lawndale,  Gil  Jenkins  of 
Arden,  Bill  Huffine  of  Wilmington,  Troy  Boyd  of  Elizabeth  City,  CD. 
Reynolds  of  Candor,  Don  Manley  of  Clinton,  Tonnie  Davis  of  Climax, 
Chester  Arnold  of  Greensboro,  Pat  Brady  of  Reidsville,  Harry  Futch  of 
Burgaw,  George  Mason  of  Dallas,  and  Dennis  Allman  ofMorganton. 


Watch  For  Stranded  Sea  Turtles /  immediate  Reports  Needed 


Coastal  residents  should 
watch  for  stranded  sea  turtles. 
Information  obtained  from 
stranding  reports  is  vital  to  the 
management  of  these  en- 
dangered animals. 

"Stranded  sea  turtles  are 
usually  found  on  beaches  near 
the  high-water  mark,"  said  Deb- 
bie Crouse,  a  wildlife  biologist 
with  the  N.C.  Division  of  State 
Parks.  "Most  stranded  turtles 
are  dead,  although  some  are 
barely  alive  and  can  often  be 
revived  with  immediate  atten- 
tion." 

Crouse  says  that  the  cause  of 
death  is  often  not  readily  ap- 
parent in  strandings,  but  autop- 
sies reveal  a  variety  of  causes. 


Most  strandings  result  from 
turtles  being  drowned  when 
accidentally  caught  in  the  nets 
of  commercial  fishermen,  while 
others  occur  when  turtles  are 
struck  by  boats  or  from  natural 
causes.  Unfortunately,  some 
fatal  strandings  are  the  result  of 
human  litter.  Turtles  have  been 
found  with  small  plastic  sand- 
v»rich  bags  obstructing  their  in- 
testines —  the  bags  look  like 
jellyfish,  one  of  the  turtle's 
favorite  foods,  in  the  water. 

"A  national  network  of 
stranding  reports  is  being  used 
to  monitor  sea  turtle  popula- 
tions, and  to  develop  manage- 
ment practices  to  protect  the 
animals,"  said  Crouse.  "For  ex- 


ample, the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Services  and  con- 
cerned fishermen  are  designing 
an  excluder  device  that  can  be 
placed  in  existing  nets.  These 
devices  will  prevent  sea  turtles 
from  being  caught." 

Loggerheads  are  the  sea  tur- 
tles that  are  most  commonly 
found  stranded  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  are  also  the  most 
abundant  sea  turtles  in  Tar  Heel 
waters.  Sometimes,  strandings 
involve  large  numbers  of  turtles 
—  20  juvenile  loggerheads  were 
stranded  off  the  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore  in  December 
of  1981.  A  similar  case  occured 
last  spring  when  over  40  logger- 
heads drowned  in  nets  set  for 


sturgeon  off  Bald  Head  Island. 
The  nets  weren't  being  tended 
regularly,  and  the  large  mesh 
size  was  especially  dangerous 
to  turtles. 

"With  cooperation,  the  num- 
ber of  sea  turtle  strandings  can 
be  reduced,"  said  Crouse,  "but 
we  need  more  information. 
Anyone  who  finds  a  stranded 
sea  turtle  should  immediately 
contact  a  wildlife  enforcement 
officer,  marine  fisheries  officer, 
or  call  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion's 24-hour  toll-free  Wildlife 
Watch  hotline  at  1-800-662- 
7137." 
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Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  Wins  Governor's  Award 


Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
magazine  received  the  Gov- 
ernor's Award  for  Communica- 
tions at  the  annual  awards  ban- 
quet of  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Federation  on  March 
12.  The  award  recognizes  out- 
standing contributions  to  pub- 
lic education  on  wildhfe  prog- 
rams "and  related  natural- 
resource  issues. 

"We're  very  pleased  to  win 
this  award,  and  are  proud  that 
Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  is  play- 
ing an  important  role  in  the 
conservation  community  in  the 
State,"  said  Sid  Baynes,  chief  of 
the  WUdlife  Commission's  Di- 
vision of  Conservation  Educa- 
tion. "We  plan  to  continue  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  sound 
management  and  conservation 
of  wildlife  and  other  natural  re- 
sources in  the  future." 

The  Wildlife  Conservation- 
ist of  the  Year  award  was  pre- 
sented to  Stuart  Critcher  of 
Raleigh.  This  award  recognizes 
outstanding  contributions  to 
wildlife  conservation.  Critcher 
is  currently  head  of  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  Habitat  Con- 
servation Section,  and  has  coor- 
dinated the  preservation  of 
wildlife  habitat  in  large  projects 
and  administers  the  State's  en- 
dangered species  program. 

The  Conservationist  of  the 
Year  award  was  presented  to 
Dr.  Arthur  Cooper  of  Raleigh. 
As  the  State  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Natural  Resources  under 
governors  Scott  and  Holshous- 
er.  Cooper  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  Cape  Lookout 
National  Seashore,  preserving 
the  New  River,  and  im- 
plementing the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act.  Cooper  is 
currently  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry  at  N.C.  State 
University,  and  continues  to  be 
active  in  conservation  circles. 

The  Sportsman  of  the  Year 
award  was  presented  to  Bruce 
Cameron  of  Wilmington. 
Cameron  has  practiced  inten- 
sive wildlife  management  on 
his  lands  in  Hyde  County,  and 
has  been  very  active  in  the 


North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion and  Ducks  Unlimited. 

The  Conservation  Educator 
of  the  Year  award  was  pre- 
sented to  Rick  Estes  of  Burling- 
ton. Estes  is  the  Piedmont  field 
representative  for  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  Division  of  Con- 
servation Education,  and  fre- 
quently conducts  teacher  work- 
shops on  environmental  educa- 
tion. He  is  also  active  in  the 
North  Carolina  Outdoor  Ed- 
ucation Association,  and  is 
editor  of  the  "Carolina  Note- 
book," a  teaching  aid  published 
by  the  North  Carohna  Council 
on  Environmental  Education. 

The  Wildlife  Enforcement 
Officer  of  the  Year  award  was 
presented  to  Steve  Piercy  of 
Lincolnton.  Piercy  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  enforcing 
wildlife  regulations,  and  also 
promotes  wildlife  conservation 
through  area  schools  and  orga- 
nizations. 

The  Marine  Fisheries  En- 
forcement Officer  of  the  Year 
award  was  presented  to  Pete 
Rivenbark  of  Ogden.  Riven- 
bark  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  enforcing  marine  fishing 
regulations,  and  has  worked 
with  fishermen  and  community 
groups  on  fisheries  problems. 

Legislator  of  the  Year  awards 
were  presented  to  Senator  Con- 
rad Duncan  of  Stoneville  and 
Representative  James  Morgan 
of  High  Point.  Duncan  was  in- 
fluential in  the  creation  of  the 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund, 
and  also  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Wildlife  Committee 
in  1979  when  the  revision  of  the 
game  law  was  passed.  In  addi- 
tion, he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Wildlife  Commission  from 
1979-1981,  and  has  maintained 
a  strong  interest  in  wildlife  con- 
servation. Morgan  has  pro- 
moted legislation  dealing  with 
conservation  and  hunter  safe- 
ty. He  has  also  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  wildlife  conserva- 
tion, and  helped  pass  the  game- 
law  revision. 

The  Forest  Conservationist  of 
the  Year  award  was  presented 


to  Claude  Hood,  forest  super- 
visor of  Bladen  Lakes  State 
Forest  in  Elizabeth  town.  Hood 
has  managed  the  forest  for  the 
past  14  years,  and  has  not  only 
demonstrated  model  forestry 
but  has  also  emphasized  wild- 
life management  and  preserva- 
tion of  habitat  for  endangered 
species.  He  has  also  placed  a 
strong  emphasis  on  conserva- 
tion education. 

The  Soil  Conservationist  of 
the  Year  award  was  presented 
to  Jesse  Perry  of  Hertford.  Perry 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  of 
soil  conservation  and  forest  and 
wildlife  management  on  his 
farmlands. 

The  Air  Conservationist  of 
the  Year  award  was  presented 
to  Representative  Vernon 
James  of  Elizabeth  City.  James 
was  responsible  for  estab- 
lishing regulations  to  control  air 
pollution  from  fires  associated 
with  large  land-clearing  opera- 
tions. 

The  Youth  Conservationist  of 
the  Year  award  was  presented 
to  Everett  Allen  of  Mocks ville. 
Allen  has  been  active  in  4-H  for 
five  years,  and  has  done 
numerous  wildlife  projects.  He 
has  also  worked  with  the  media 
in  his  area  to  publicize  wildlife 
management.  Currently,  he  is  a 
senior  at  Davie  High  School  in 
Mocksville,  and  plans  to  attend 
N.C.  State  University  to  study 
wildlife  management. 

The  Hunter  Safety  Educator 


Jane  Rohting 


of  the  Year  award  was  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Mary  Wellons  of 
Wallace.  Wellons  is  the  physi- 
cal-education coordinator  for 
Duplin  County,  and  developed 
a  two  week  program  on  hunter 
safety  and  outdoor  education 
which  is  presented  to  all  ninth 
grade  students  in  the  County. 

The  Conservation  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Year  award  was  pre- 
sented to  the  McLeansville 
Wildlife  Club.  This  organiza- 
tion has  done  an  outstanding 
job  educating  the  public  on 
wildlife  conservation,  and  has 
also  run  youth  programs  and 
cooperated  with  the  N.C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  on 
various  projects. 

Certificates  were  also  issued 
to  outstanding  wildlife  enforce- 
ment officers  in  each  district. 
These  include  Rueben  Gun- 
nells  of  Harrellsville,  David 
Hardy  of  Bridgeton,  Conley 
Mangum  of  Warrenton,  Danny 
Smith  of  Erwin,  John  Hall  of 
Sandord,  R.R.  Griffin  of 
Wadesboro,  George  Ford  of 
Dobson,  and  M.S.  Stephens  of 
Sylva. 

Several  plaques  were  also 
presented.  Melvin  Hopkins  of 
Asheville,  supervisor  of  wild- 
life for  National  Forests  in 
North  Carolir\a,  was  honored  for 
his  contributions  to  forestry 
and  wildlife.  Also,  Tonnie 
Davis  of  Climax,  president  of 
the  N.C.  Fur  Trappers  Associa- 
tion, was  honored  for  his 
staunch  support  of  wildlife 
programs  in  North  Carolina. 

Outstanding  hunter-safety 
instructors  also  received 
plaques.  They  include  Carlton 
Jenkins  of  Pink  Hill,  John 
Daigle  of  Kinston,  Claude  Paris 
of  Salisbury,  Donald  Vestal  of 
Booneville,  Benny  Alexander  of 
Wilson,  Rick  French  of  Gary, 
Bobby  Rhodes  of  Rocky  Mount, 
Gary  Ealey  of  Marshall,  the 
Sportsman's  Wildlife  Club  of 
Greensboro,  Danny  Smith  of 
Erwin,  Paul  Lindner  of  Eure, 
Garnett  Gumbo,  Jr.,  of  Flat 
Rock,  and  Earl  Brinkley  of 
Beaufort. 
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Mountains  To  The  Sea"  Trek  Scheduled 


A  Used  Boat? 


If  you're  prone  to  ramble, 
consider  taking  part  in  the 
"Mountains  To  The  Sea"  Trek 
scheduled  from  April  3  through 
June  6.  Sponsored  by  the  N.C. 
Trails  Association  as  part  of  the 
Outdoors  In  North  Carolina 
celebration,  the  trek  will  in- 
clude backpacking,  canoeing, 
horseback  riding  and  bicycling. 

"The  program  is  similar  to 
the  'Hike-A-Nation'  program, 
which  promoted  hiking  across 
the  United  States  as  part  of  the 
bicentennial,"  said  Kay  Scott, 
trails  coordinator  for  the  N.C. 
Division  of  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation. "We  plan  to  involve  all 
different  trail  users  as  we  cross 
the  State.  Rallies  will  be  held  at 
rendezvous  points,  and  we 
hope  to  get  as  many  partici- 
pants as  possible." 

The  schedule  for  the  trek  is  as 
follows: 

—  April  3  at  Soco  Gap  (hik- 
ers)  and  at  Murphy 
(horseback  riders  and 
bicyclists); 

—  April  10  at  Asheville  (hik- 
ers, horseback  riders, 
bicyclists  and  canoeists); 


Before  you  go  on  the  water 
this  spring,  don't  forget  to  read 
a  1982  fishing  regulations 
digest  —  several  new  size  and 
possession  limits  are  now  in 
effect  for  bass,  stripers  and 
trout. 

The  new  minimum-size  limit 
for  largemouth  bass  is  14  inches 
and  the  new  minimum-size 
limit  for  smallmouth  and  spot- 
ted bass  is  12  inches;  although, 
two  bass  of  any  size  and  species 
may  be  included  in  the  daily 
eight-fish  creel  limit. 

However,  in  Wildlife  District 
9  (which  includes  Madison, 
Buncombe,  Polk,  Henderson, 
Haywood,  Swain,  Jackson, 
Transylvania,  Macon,  Graham, 
Clay  and  Cherokee  counties) 
and  in  Currituck  Sound  and  its 
tributaries  and  North  River  and 


—  April  24  at  Blowing  Rock 
(hikers,  horseback  riders 
and  bicyclists); 

—  May  1  at  Stone  Mountain 
State  Park  (hikers,  horse- 
back riders  and  bicyclists) 

—  May  7  at  Pilot  Mountain 
State  Park  (hikers,  horse- 
back riders,  bicyclists  and 
canoeists); 

—  May  8-9  at  the  second 
annual  Stokes/Surry  Trails 
Extravaganza  (hikers, 
horseback  riders,  bicyc- 
lists and  canoeists); 

—  May  14-16  in  Guilford 
County  (hikers,  horse- 
back riders  and  bicyclists); 

—  May  22  at  Sanford  (hikers, 
horseback  riders  and 
bicyclists); 

—  May  29  at  Raleigh  (hikers, 
horseback  riders,  bicy- 
clists and  canoeists); 

—  June  6  at  Cape  Hatteras 
(hikers,  horseback  riders 
and  bicyclists). 

For  more  information,  con- 
tact the  N.C.  Divison  of  Parks 
and  Recreation,  Trails  Coordi- 
nator, PO  Box  27687,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27604  at  919-733-7795  or 


its  tributaries,  the  new  mini- 
mum-size limit  for  all  bass  is  12 
inches  and  anglers  may  in- 
clude up  to  two  bass  of  any  size 
in  the  eight-fish  daily  creel 
limit. 

There  is  also  an  18-inch  mini- 
mum-size limit  for  bass  in  Lake 
Thom-A-Lex  and  Cane  Creek 
Lake.  Two  bass  of  any  size  may 
be  kept  at  Cane  Creek  Lake,  but 
no  bass  under  18  inches  may  be 
kept  at  Lake  Thom-A-Lex. 
These  lakes  are  part  of  the  Wild- 
life Commission's  study  of  tro- 
phy-bass regulations. 

New  striped  bass  regulations 
are  also  in  effect.  The  mini- 
mum-size limit  for  striped  bass 
in  unimpounded  coastal 
streams  has  been  increased 
from  12  to  16  inches.  This  will 
protect  spawning  stripers  by 


Curtis  Wooten 


Sure  Cure  For  Itchy  Feet:  The 

"Mountains  To  the  Sea"  Trek  will 
cover  all  of  North  Carolina,  and 
restless  backpackers,  canoeists,  cyc- 
lists, horseback  riders  and  others 
are  welcome.  The  event  is  part  of 
the  Outdoors  in  North  Carolina 
celebration. 


write  the  N.C.  Trails  Associa- 
tion, Kathy  Chatfield,  4700 
Pennoak  Drive,  Greensboro, 
N.C.  27407. 


allowing  juvenile  fish  to  spawn 
at  least  once  before  they  may  be 
kept.  In  impounded  inland  wa- 
ters and  their  tributaries  (except 
for  the  Dan  River,  Kerr  Reser- 
voir, Gaston  Reservoir  and 
Roanoke  Rapids  Lake  where 
more  restrictive  regulations 
apply)  the  minimum-size  limit 
for  striped  bass  is  16  inches; 
however,  anglers  may  keep  up 
to  two  striped  bass  of  any  size 
in  their  daily  creel  limit. 

On  Roanoke  Rapids  Lake, 
the  Dan  River  and  Kerr  and 
Gaston  Reservoirs  the  mini- 
mum-size limit  for  striped  bass 
is  20  inches,  and  the  daily  creel 
limit  is  four  fish. 

Also,  the  minimum-size  limit 
for  trout  in  general  trout  waters 
was  removed. 


Most  of  us  have  been  burned 
at  least  once  buying  a  used  car 
or  some  other  item,  but  if 
you're  in  the  market  for  a  used 
boat  you  can  save  yourself  a  lot 
of  grief  —  and  a  few  dollars  — 
by  reading  a  publication  called 
"How  To  Buy  A  Used  Boat" 
produced  by  the  UNC  Sea 
Grant  program. 

The  publication  includes  in- 
formation on  buying  used 
powerboats  and  sailboats. 
Separate  sections  show  how  to 
evaluate  the  condition  of  the 
hull,  engine,  sails,  rigging  and 
other  items.  Also  included  is  a 
complete  checklist  for  evaluat- 
ing tile  condition  of  a  used  boat. 

"How  To  Buy  A  Used  Boat" 
(UNC-SG-81-10)  can  be 
ordered  free  from  the  Sea  Grant 
Program,  North  Carolina  State 
University,  105  1911  Building, 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27650. 

Enforcement 
Report 


For  the  month  of  September, 
1981,  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  checked  a 
total  of  13,639  hunters  and 
fishermen  and  824  boaters. 

Of  the  hunters  and  fisher- 
men, 546  were  prosecuted  and 
518  convictions  were  obtained. 
The  fines  collected  were  $3,771 
and  costs  collected  were 
$12,630. 

Of  the  boaters,  218  prosecu- 
tions were  made  and  203  con- 
victions were  obtained.  Fines 
collected  were  $881  and  costs 
collected  were  $5,189. 

Other  prosecutions  totaled 
26  and  convictions  totaled  24. 
Fines  collected  were  $346  and 
costs  collected  were  $504. 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or 
witness  fees  are  paid  into  the 
school  funds  of  the  counties  in 
which  the  violation  occured, 
and  no  fines  or  costs  are  paid  to 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  or  its  personnel. 


Check  Your  Fishing  Regulations 
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Purple  Martin  Apartments 


written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley  I  illustration  by  David  Williams 


>  * 


If  you  want  a  colony  of  purple  martins  to  nest  in  your 
backyard  wildlife  habitat  (see  "How  To  Plant  a  Quail,"  pp. 
14-18),  you'll  have  to  act  fast.  Martin  scouts  are  even  now 
giving  North  Carolina  the  once  over,  and  the  main  contin- 
gent of  migrants  is  not  far  behind.  What  they'll  be  looking 
for  is  a  home  with  a  clear  view,  some  purple  martin  neigh- 
bors close  by,  a  pond  in  the  vicinity,  perhaps,  and  lots  of 
insects  to  eat.  If  they  find  conditions  like  these  in  your 
backyard,  they'll  help  you  with  your  outdoor  entertaining 
this  summer  and  sing  for  you. 

The  trick  is  to  attract  the  first  pair.  Once  they're  in  a  place, 
others  will  follow.  The  easiest  thing  you  can  do  now  is  go 
down  to  your  farmers'  market  and  ask  the  fellow  for  eight  to 
12  good-sized  gourds.  A  good-sized  gourd  is  about  6  inches 
deep  and  8  inches  in  diameter.  Drill  a  hole  inches  in 
diameter  about  2  inches  from  the  gourd's  bottom.  Drill  two 
V4  inch  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  gourd,  and  attach  lead 
weights  to  the  gourds  to  aid  stability. 

You'll  want  your  purple  martin  colony  at  least  15  feet 
above  the  ground.  To  do  this,  attach  the  gourds  to  several 
cross  bars  on  a  light,  steel  pole  —  only  one  gourd  per  arm  — 
and  erect  the  pole  in  an  open  location.  It  would  be  helpful  if 
the  pole  could  be  raised  and  lowered  to  aid  in  cleaning  and 
maintaining  the  gourds.  Make  sure  the  gourds'  holes  face 
away  from  the  pole  so  the  martins  can  get  in  and  out  easily. 

Purple  martins  have  been  using  gourds  for  their  nests 
ever  since  the  Indians  began  the  practice,  but  you  may  want 


to  get  fancy.  How  about  a  nice  gable-roofed  apartment  for 
your  colony?  Although  sizes  may  vary,  you  might  cut  light 
plywood  or,  even  better,  aluminum  into  eight  lengths  6 
inches  wide  and  2OV2  inches  long.  Attach  the  lengths  to 
form  two  separate  square  boxes.  Add  bottoms  and  porches 
to  each  story  (see  illustration).  Insert  dividers  to  make  nine 
6-inch-by-6-inch  compartments  on  each  level,  and  then 
mount  the  two  boxes  one  atop  the  other.  Drill  holes  2V2 
inches  in  diameter  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  attach  the 
roof,  and  mount  the  assembly  on  a  pole  about  15  feet  high. 
Make  sure  your  apartment  has  plenty  of  ventilation  and 
drainage. 

Whatever  house  style  you  choose  for  your  martins,  you'll 
have  to  do  some  simple  chores  in  order  to  keep  them.  Since 
sparrows  and  starlings  compete  with  martins,  you  may  find 
your  houses  populated  with  sparrows  instead.  Cleaning 
out  the  sparrow  nests  as  fast  as  they  are  made  ought  to 
discourage  them.  When  the  martins  leave  in  the  fall,  clean 
and  store  their  houses,  or  plug  up  the  entry  holes  so  spar- 
rows or  bats  won't  use  them  for  winter  hideaways. 

You'll  enjoy  purple  martins  in  your  backyard.  They  sing  a 
pretty  song  and  feed  entirely  on  flying  insects.  Claims  that 
martins  eat  as  many  as  2,000  mosquitoes  daily  have  been 
proven  largely  false,  but  if  bugs  have  made  your  outdoor 
barbecues  an  ordeal  in  recent  summers,  a  colony  of  purple 
martins  may  be  even  better  than  a  spray  insecticide. 


spring's  Bounty 

The  soft  lavender  of 
dwarf  iris  peek 
through  winter's  dry 
leaves,  a  welcome 
sight  for  winter-weary 
souls. 


LITHO  BY  HUNTER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 


by  Jim  Dean 


The  Blue  Ridge  Miracle 


For  469  miles,  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  snakes  along  the 
ridge  tops  from  its  juncture  with  the  Skyline  Drive  near 
Waynesboro,  Virginia,  to  where  it  joins  Highway  441  just 
west  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation  in  North  Carolina. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  unlikely  highway 
—  a  hard-surfaced  road  that 
runs  along  the  highest  ridges 
and  mountaintops,  and  in- 
deed goes  out  of  its  way  to  do 
so,  crossing  relatively  flat 
plateaus  only  in  search  of  the 
next  mountain.  Much  of  it  is 
incredibly  crooked,  as 
though  some  great  hand  had 
coiled  it  and  flung  it  on  the 
peaks.  And  it  goes  nowhere. 
That  is,  it  is  not  a  destination 
road  designed  to  take  you 
from  one  place  to  another  in 
the  most  rapid  possible  man- 
ner. The  road  itself  is  the  des- 
tination. Once  you're  on  it, 
no  matter  which  direction 
you're  headed,  you're  al- 
ready where  you  wanted  to 
go.  Yet,  every  few  miles, 
you're  invited  to  leave  it  —  to 
park  at  some  overlook  and, 
well,  look  over. 

If  you  can  get  away  with 
calling  any  road  beautiful, 
you  can  do  so  with  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway.  Even  where 
there  are  no  sweeping  views 


Because  there  were  no  silt  controls,  construction  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  destroyed  countless  brook  trout  streams.  This  particular 
stretch  is  near  Deep  Gap. 


of  peaceful  valleys  or  mountain  ranges  marching  to  the  hori- 
zon, the  carefully  kept  roadsides  and  the  huge  trees,  laurel, 
rhododendron  and  rocky  ledges  are  enough  to  make  you  lift 
the  gas  pedal  to  take  a  second  look.  The  speed  limit  is  45 
miles  per  hour,  and  there  are  no  advertisements.  Oddly 
enough,  it  rarely  seems  crowded  except  during  the  fall  color 
season  despite  the  fact  that  nearly  17  million  visited  it  last 
year. 

"We're  picking  up  about  a  half  million  more  visitors  each 
year,"  said  Howard  Parr  of  Asheville,  chief  ranger  for  the 
Parkway.  "We  call  it  an  elongated  National  Park,  and  its 
80,000  acres  are  rather  unique." 

When  it  was  originally  conceived,  there  were  few  good 
roads  in  the  mountain  areas  of  the  South.  Actual  survey 
work  for  a  scenic  drive  called  "The  Crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Highway"  began  as  early  as  1909,  the  dream  of  Colonel 
Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  head  of  the  North  Carolina  Geological 
and  Economic  survey.  The  estimated  length  was  to  be  some 
350  miles,  most  of  it  within  North  Carolina,  and  a  portion 


was  actually  completed  between  Altapass  and  Pineola  be- 
fore the  project  was  abandoned  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  I.  Yet  the  dream  lingered,  and  in  1930,  the  idea  of  a 
scenic  road  was  again  embraced,  although  serious  contro- 
versy erupted  as  several  states  fought  to  get  as  much  of  it  as 
N.c.  Archives  and  History  posslble.  By  1933,  the  idea  of 
a  parkway  had  also  gained 
favor  as  a  project  to  aid  the 
impoverished  Southern  Ap- 
palachians during  the  Great 
Depression.  In  September, 
1935  —  with  the  route  basi- 
cally resolved  —  the  first 
shovelful  of  dirt  was  turned 
to  begin  the  highway. 

Most  sections  were  com- 
pleted by  1969  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  link  near  Asheville, 
but  one  approximately 
seven-mile  stretch  between 
Beacon  Heights  at  Grandfa- 
ther Mountain  and  Highway 
221  at  Blowing  Rock  is  still 
under  construction  and  will 
probably  not  be  open  until 
1985. 

In  one  sense.  The  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  is  a  monu- 
ment to  changing  times. 
Were  it  proposed  today,  it 
would  never  be  built.  Rising 
costs  would  certainly  be  one 
factor.  It  cost  an  estimated 
$115  to  $118  million  to  com- 
plete all  but  that  last  7-mile  section,  yet  that  short  stretch 
may  cost  as  much  as  $22  million.  Also  one  can  hardly  imag- 
ine states  fighting  to  get  the  road;  indeed,  it  would  be  easier 
to  imagine  them  fighting  to  keep  it  out. 

The  pile  of  environmental  impact  statements  that  would 
be  generated  might  grow  as  tall  as  Mt.  Mitchell.  And  not 
without  good  reason  because  for  all  of  its  obvious  assets,  the 
construction  of  the  Parkway  changed  the  lives  of  countless 
people,  and  perhaps  not  always  for  lasting  benefit.  The 
Parkway  also  caused  severe  environmental  problems,  some 
of  which  are  still  evident  today.  As  just  one  example,  ero- 
sion virtually  destroyed  native  brook  trout  habitat  in  count- 
less headwater  streams,  and  some  of  these  streams  have 
never  truly  recovered.  Proper  erosion  control  for  the  more 
recent  additions  has  been  a  major  expense. 

Of  course  most  people  are  glad  the  Parkway  exists  today, 
and  they  would  be  quick  to  say  that  the  benefits  outweigh 
the  losses.  And  probably  they  are  right.  But  the  truth  is  that 
we  will  never  really  know. 
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A  treasure  chesi  o\  botanical  riches, 
Bluff  Mountain  rises  5,100  feet  in 
the  heart  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
Forty-two  rare,  endangered  and 
threatened  floivering  plants  are  found 
on  the  Mountain,  and  the  unusual 
highland  plateau  near  the  top 
contains  the  only  fen  in  the  southern 
Appalachians.  Bluff  Mountain's 
position  as  a  pivot  point  between 
northern  and  southern  Appalachians 
contributes  to  this  diversity,  as  do  its 
climate,  soils,  geology  and 
hydrology.  The  bee-balm  (Monarda 
didymaj,  right,  is  a  pretty  sight  in 
mountain  scenes. 


Oigli  afop  BlmiFjf  M-Ouantaiiii  lies  a  rare  hit  of  LaLitat 
imliLe  amy  m  ttlie  Soeflieasi, 
smA  its  lionrie  ijo  a  ImsL  array  of  rare  plants  ami  aiiimalso 


I^wrence  S  EaJey 


^^1L=  Fere's  something  interesting." 

iL  iL  Cathy  Seaton  and  I  are  in  Calloway 
Glade,  a  wet,  flat  area  4,400  feet  high  on  Bluff 
Mountain.  The  cool  fall  day  has  already  dealt 
me  a  broken-down  car  and  stiff  winds  that  are 
making  wildflower  photography  about  as 
much  fun  as  wearing  a  hair  shirt.  Cathy  is  a 
botanist  with  The  Nature  Conservancy  and 
seems  to  know  as  many  Latin  words  for  flower 
as  my  mechanic  knows  technical  words  for 
"Your  car  has  some  real  problems,  buddy." 

I  bend  down  and  take  her  lOx  magnifying 
glass.  "Sundew,"  I  say,  finally  recognizing 
something.  "Drosera  rotundifolia,"  she  says. 
"Right,"  say  I.  "A  plant  that  traps  flies.  Insec- 
tivorous. There's  a  bunch  of  them  down  in  the 
Green  Swamp  in  Columbus  County." 

"Almost.  That's  the  Coastal  Plain  sundew  — 
Drosera  intermedia.  This  one's  a  mountain  bog 
species.  Even  though  this  is  a  fen."  She  indi- 
cates the  open,  3-acre  basin  we  were  skirting 
via  a  loop  path.  A  bog,  it  turns  out,  gets  its 
water  from  precipitation;  a  fen  from 
groundwater.  The  bog  is  not  very  good  for 
growing  things;  the  fen  is. 

"Here's  something  else,"  she  says.  "Cladium 
mariscoides  —  twig-rush.  Now  this  is  a  Coastal 
Plain  species.  Whafs  it  doing  in  the  Blue 
Ridge?" 

I  confess  I  don't  know.  My  ignorance  is 
showing.  I  should  have  taken  that  botany 
course  in  college.  "Look  at  this  one."  She 
points  to  an  undistinguished-looking  plant.  I 
give  another  weak  shrug.  "A  sedge,  Carex  con- 
oidea.  A  true  northern  species.  Endangered. 
Quite  common  in  Michigan  where  I  did  my 


field  work  but  not  found  anywhere  else  in  the 
southern  Appalachians." 

"Is  there  anything  here  that  should  be 
here?" 

"Sure.  The  sundew.  And  a  plant  like  the 
Parnassia  grandifolia,  Grass-of-Parnassus.  A 
species  found  only  in  the  southern  Appala- 
chians, and  very  rare." 

"So,  how  does  it  all  add  up?" 

"Well,  in  this  fen  alone  there  are  northern 
species.  Coastal  Plain  species,  and  flowers 
found  only  in  the  southern  Appalachians  — 
140  species  of  flowering  plants  and  mosses, 
many  of  them  endangered,  threatened  or  rare. 
And  that's  only  in  the  fen." 

"How  do  you  explain  it?" 

"How  do  you  explain  the  fen  at  all?"  she 
replies.  "It's  the  only  one  in  the  southern  Ap- 
palachians, you  know.  Why  the  fen?" 

luff  Mountain  must  be  to  a  botanist  what 
Paris  was  to  a  young  writer  of  the  1920s  — 
the  place.  You  can  reach  it  —  Bluff  Mountain, 
not  Paris  —  by  taking  N.C.  Route  221  to  West 
Jefferson  and  then  going  4  miles  west,  but  to  a 
true  botanist  all  roads  lead  to  Bluff  Mountain 
sooner  or  later.  Nestled  in  the  middle  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  it's  like  a  valuable  heirloom, 
caressed  at  intervals  and  then  wrapped  up 
again  for  a  visit  on  another  day.  For  those  who 
know  what  to  look  for,  there's  always  some- 
thing new  to  see. 

At  its  peak  if  s  5, 100  feet  high,  not  so  impres- 
sive compared  to  the  43  other  peaks  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  that  exceed  6,000  feet.  And  yet  C.  Rit- 
chie Bell,  director  of  the  North  Carolina  Bo- 

Michael  Godfrey 
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tanical  Garden  in  Chapel  Hill,  says  this  about 
it:  "No  area  (in  the  Southeast)  of  similar  size 
can  begin  to  compare  with  Bluff  Mountain  for 
total  biological  diversity  and  scientific  inter- 
est." Forty-two  species  of  endangered, 
threatened  or  rare  flowering  plants  have  been 
identified  on  Bluff  Mountain.  Fifty  percent  of 
all  the  families  of  flowering  plants  in  the  Caro- 


Two  hundred  million  years  of 
weathering  and  erosion  have  sculpted 
Perkins  Rock,  one  of  the  three  peaks  on 
Bluff  Mountain.  Three  Top  Mountain  is 
in  the  distance.  The  crevices  and  ledges 
on  Perkins  Rock  shelter  an  astonishing 
group  of  rare  plants,  such  as  fir 
clubmoss,  flowering  avens  and 
moss-pink.  The  outcrop  is  named  after  a 
herder  who,  according  to  the  legend,  was 
frightened  to  death  by  something  he  saw 
during  a  storm. 


Ruby  Harbison 

Unas  are  up  there.  Black  bear  prowl  the  over- 
looks, bobcats  pad  the  forests  and  the  bog 
turtle  —  an  endangered  wildlife  species  — 
conducts  his  affairs  in  the  fen. 

There  are  unusual  exposures  of  flat-rock 
hornblende  gneiss,  the  rock  that  underlies  the 
mountain.  The  forests  are  all  mature  and  sev- 
eral of  them  have  never  been  timbered. 
There's  the  only  fen  in  the  southern  Appa- 
lachians. And  in  Perkins  Rock  and  Lookin'-Off 
Place,  there  are  two  rocky  outcrops  providing 
breathtaking  views  of  Ashe  County  valleys. 

With  such  botanical  richness,  it  didn't  take 
long  for  knowledgeable  visitors  to  seek  to  pro- 
tect Bluff  Mountain.  Enter  the  North  Carohna 
Nature  Conservancy,  the  organization  that 
preserves  important  natural  areas  across 
North  Carolina  by  purchasing  them  outright. 
(See  "Saving  Nags  Head  Woods,"  in  the  De- 
cember 1981  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina.)  With  a 
rare  conservation  spirit,  the  previous  owners, 
M.E.  and  W.G.  Edwards,  turned  down  a  num- 
ber of  lucrative  offers  in  order  to  offer  their  720- 
acre  tract  to  the  Nature  Conservancy  at  a  good 
price.  Aided  by  donations  from  foundations, 
businesses  and  individuals,  the  organization 
purchased  the  tract  in  1978  and  made  its  final 
payment  last  spring.  Bluff  Mountain  will  be  a 
Conservancy  preserve  and  an  educational  tool 
for  as  long  as  there  are  hawks  to  fly  over  its 
peaks. 

Why,  then,  is  Ruby  Harbison  concerned? 
She  is  the  chairperson  of  the  8-member  ste- 
wardship committee  that  sets  management 


policies  for  Bluff  Mountain.  Among  other 
things,  she's  worried  about  foot  traffic  over  the 
sensitive  area.  "We  almost  had  to  close  the 
mountain  after  we  bought  it,"  she  said.  "It  was 
partly  because  the  mountain  was  misused  a  lot 
prior  to  the  purchase.  There  are  so  many  frag- 
ile things  there  that  unless  you  know  where 
you're  going  you  could  unintentionally  harm 
the  area."  Thus  trips  must  be  arranged  with 
the  Nature  Conservancy  and  the  number  of 
people  on  each  trip  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Even  these  precautions  don't  prevent  the  oc- 
casional trail  biker  and  ginseng  seeker  from 
doing  mischief.  One  Ohio  couple  was  out- 
raged when  they  were  barred  from  entering 
the  preserve.  "People  hear  about  it  or  they 
read  about  it  and  expect  to  be  able  to  roam 
around.  We  could  love  it  to  death,  that's  why 
we  have  to  manage  it,"  says  Harbison. 

Which  is  why  Cathy  Seaton  has  been  cluck- 
ing at  me  every  time  I  take  an  exploratory  step 
on  my  own.  "Keep  on  the  bare  rock,"  she  says 
on  Perkins  Rock.  According  to  legend,  the  rock 
is  named  after  James  Perkins,  a  local  herder, 
who  took  shelter  under  an  overhang  during  a 
thunderstorm  and  was  frightened  so  badly 
that  he  ran  home,  took  to  his  bed  and  expired 
nine  days  later.  The  cause  of  his  fright  was 
never  discovered.  "Fir  clubmoss,"  Cathy  says, 
pointing  to  a  small  plant  shivering  in  the  sun- 
light on  a  small  ledge.  A  little  image  pops  into 
my  mind  of  James  Perkins,  perhaps  sitting  on 
this  very  ledge,  growing  more  frightened  by 
the  moment  as  the  storm  raged  over  his  head. 
Not  because  of  the  storm,  but  because  he 
didn't  know  the  name  of  this  little  fir  clubmoss 
next  to  him.  "Flowering  avens  .  .  .  mountain 
spleen  wort."  Cathy  is  pointing  out  the  inter- 
esting things  growing  in  crevices.  Perhaps  it 
was  ignorance  that  killed  James  Perkins. 

"Sundogs!"  Cathy  shouts.  I  quickly  look 
down  at  a  scriggle  of  lichen  at  my  feet.  "No!  In 
the  sky!"  I  look  up  to  see  parentheses  of  re- 
fracted light  on  either  side  of  the  sun.  "Wow!" 

Single-file  we  leave  Perkins  Rock  and  enter 
the  woods  again,  past  poisonous  false  hel- 
lebore and  doll's  eyes,  past  rotting  stumps  of 
American  chestnut  trees,  past  a  stand  of  white 
oaks.  And  then  we're  at  Lookin-'Off  Place,  the 
overlook  whose  rocky  bluffs  give  the  moun- 
tain its  name.  Three  Top  Mountain  is  in  the 
distance,  beyond  a  corn-colored  valley 
drenched  with  late  afternoon  sun.  Carolina 
hemlocks  crowd  the  cliff  to  our  right  and  a  thin 
hint  of  a  waterfall  snuggles  down  the  bluffs. 
"It's  been  a  dry  summer,"  Cathy  explains.  The 
trail  rises  through  the  hemlocks  and  oaks  and 
past  a  moss  that  is  really  a  fern  and  another 
moss  that  is  reaUy  a  lichen.  Soon  we're  back  at 
the  fen,  standing  on  the  stepping-stone  path. 
Back  at  the  only  fen  in  the  southern  Appala- 
chians. And  the  question  that's  still  nagging  at 
me:  Why? 

Luckily  there  is  an  answer  to  the  question. 
Bluff  Mountain  has  received  so  much  attention 
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The  wood  lily  (Lilium  philadelphicum),  top,  is  a  threatened  plant  in  North  Carolina,  near  the  southern 
limit  of  its  range.  It  is  found  in  the  red  oal<  forests  near  the  top  of  Bluff  Mountain.  The  sundew  (Drosera 
rotundifolia),  far  right,  is  found  on  the  fen  and  is  related  to  the  more  common  Coastal  Plain  sundew.  Its 
sticky,  glistening  orbs  of  moisture  trap  insects.  The  whorled-leaf  coreopsis  (Coreopsis  major),  bottom,  is  also 
fouTui  on  Bluff  Mountain. 


Roger  Kirby 


Treeless  and  wet,  the  Bluff  Mountain  fen  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  sou  them  Appalachians .  A  fen  is  like  a 
bog,  but  a  bog  gets  its  water  from  precipitation  and  is  poor  in  plant  nutrients;  ground  water  feeds  a  fen,  making  it 
richer  in  nutrients.  Bluff  Mountain's  fen  boasts  140  species  of  flowering  plants,  and  the  water  flowing  slowly 
through  the  fen  from  springs  and  slope  seepages  has  a  lot  to  do  with  this  richness.  Plant  species  common  in  the 
north  grow  near  species  found  only  in  the  southern  Appalachians,  and  there  are  Coastal  Plain  species  as  well. 
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that  there  is  a  comprehensive  inventory  availa- 
ble of  its  botanical  communities  and  species, 
compiled  by  Alan  S.  Weakley,  Loyal  A. 
Mehrhoff  III  and  Laura  Mansberg  for  the  N.C. 
Nature  Conservancy.  The  fen  gets  special  at- 
tention. To  understand  its  uniqueness  you 
have  to  start  v^ith  topography,  the  location  of 
the  fen  on  a  broad  plateau  at  an  elevation  of 


Ken  Taylor 


4,400  feet.  Very  unusual,  this  feature.  Not 
found  anywhere  else.  It's  as  if  a  large  part  of 
the  mountain  had  been  sliced  off  just  below 
the  peak,  leaving  a  flat,  basinlike  area  to  mark 
its  presence.  Then  there's  the  high  altitude, 
high  winds,  a  mean  annual  temperature  of 
49.5  degrees  Fahrenheit:  a  northern  climate  in 
every  respect. 

Hydrology  is  important,  too  —  the  way  the 
water  circulates  through  the  fen.  It's  wet  up  on 
Bluff  Mountain.  In  the  early  spring  and  late 
summer  the  rains  douse  the  forests  and  the 
high  ridge  and  greens  the  lichen  growing 
along  the  rocky  outcrops.  Winter  dumps 
nearly  2  feet  of  snow  on  the  fen.  Early  morning 
fogs  drench  you  like  an  Irish  mist  riding  in  off 
the  North  Sea.  And  if  you're  silent  and  the 
wind  dies  down,  you  can  almost  hear  the  wa- 
ter moving.  It  bubbles  from  springs  and  seeps 
from  hidden  cracks  in  the  hornblende.  It 
gathers  and  flows  down  the  slopes  and  across 
the  fen  and  drops  via  the  waterfall  to  the  cove 
below,  past  the  yellow  birch  and  the  white  sna- 
keroot  on  its  way  to  join  the  New  River,  even- 
tually the  Mississippi  and  finally  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  There  are  little  bits  of  Bluff  Mountain 
floating  in  the  water  off  Tampico,  Mexico. 

This  movement  of  water  from  the  slopes  is 
important.  Without  it,  the  fen  would  be  a  bog. 
Without  the  dissolved  oxygen  ferried  in  by  the 
flowing  water,  decomposition  would  be  very 
slow  and  dead  vegetation  would  accumulate 
in  layers  of  peat  moss.  It  would  begin  to  look 
like  a  sphagnum  bog  in  the  Great  North 
Woods,  like  sections  of  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp.  The  only  things  that  would  grow 
would  be  mosses,  some  shrubs  and  a  few 
trees.  And  perhaps  no  one  would  be  interested 
in  Calloway  Glade  —  except  some  mining 
engineers  probing  mountain  peat  deposits. 


So  the  ground  water  seeping  into  the  area 
from  the  springs  and  high  ridges  makes  it  a 
fen,  not  a  bog.  So  does  the  nutrient  load  it 
carries,  for  the  rock  substrate  —  hornblende 
gneiss  —  weathers  to  form  calcium,  potas- 
sium, magnesium,  iron  and  sodium,  essential 
plant  nutrients.  The  water  that  flows  into  the 
fen  is  as  rich  as  a  first-class  fertilizer.  The  rate  of 
flow  is  important,  too.  The  fen  is  tipped  ever  so 
slightly  and  the  water  drains  slowly,  easing 
through  the  soil  like  a  wave  in  slow-motion. 
Speed  up  the  drainage  process  and  you  alter 
the  fen,  you  change  the  things  that  grow  there. 
This  is  already  happening.  Shrubs  are  begin- 
ning to  move  in  from  the  north  and  west  sides 
and  researchers  think  the  two  old  roads  and 
the  creek  itself  are  responsible  for  speeding  up 
the  drainage.  In  100  years  the  fen  may  look 
considerably  different,  hosting  a  different  as- 
semblage of  plants,  maybe  just  as  diverse  as 
now,  maybe  not.  Which  is  to  say  that  the  fen, 
like  all  ecosystems,  is  a  dynamic  system, 
changing  as  conditions  change. 

The  recipe  for  the  Bluff  Mountain  fen?  Take 
fertile  soil,  plenty  of  ground  water  con- 
stantly moving  through  it;  set  it  on  a  plateau 
high  up  in  the  southern  Appalachians  and 
give  it  a  northern  climate  —  there's  only  one 
other  place  in  North  Carolina  as  cold.  Let  set- 
tle, and  presto!  —  a  treasure  chest  of  botanical 
riches,  where  northern  species  sit  cheek-by- 
jowl  with  southern  species,  with  a  few  Coastal 
Plain  species  thrown  in  just  to  get  the  botanists 
shaking  their  heads.  Some  of  the  species  are 
relics  from  a  forest  that  covered  the  entire 
northern  hemisphere  up  to  70  million  years 
ago;  others,  carpetbagger  types,  came  down 
with  the  northern  climates  accompanying  the 
Ice  Age  and  stayed  around  in  the  congenial 
mountain  climate  when  the  thaw  began. 

Cathy  Seaton  points.  Cotton  grass  backlit  by 
a  gin-and-tonic  sunset  forms  a  waving  sea  of 
jewels  across  the  fen.  A  raven  speaks  from  its 
snag.  Above  us,  lazily  circling,  a  broadwinged 
hawk?  ...  a  turkey  vulture? 

We  head  down  the  trail  to  the  car.  The  sugar 
maples  bend  with  a  sudden  shift  in  the  wind. 
Cathy  pockets  a  few  mushrooms  for  a  later 
salad.  "You  see  a  lot  of  unusual  things  here," 
she  says.  "That  cotton  grass  —  Eriophorum 
virginicum  —  I've  seen  lots  of  Eriophorum  in 
Michigan,  but  that's  the  only  species  found  in 
North  Carolina.  You  see  it  on  the  Pamlico- 
Albemarle  peninsula,  too,  out  on  the  Coastal 
Plain." 

The  memorable  things  don't  usually  tend  to 
be  that  unusual,  though.  "Hearing  a  raven's 
call,"  she  says.  "Seeing  a  junco's  nest  and 
eggs.  Seeing  a  scarlet  tanager  ...  at  least  I 
think  it  was  a  tanager.  Hmmm  .  .  .  I'm  not 
quite  sure.  I'll  have  to  look  that  up." 

A  memorable  moment  right  there.  A  bota- 
nist in  doubt.  Up  on  Bluff  Mountain  anything 
can  happen.  ^ 


Ruby  Harbison 


A  trio  of  Bluff  Mountain  rarities:  At  left, 
the  hog  turtle  is  an  endangered  species 
which  lives  in  the  fen.  The  false  asphodel 
(Tofielda  racemosa  var.  glutinosa), 
above,  is  another  fen  plant  whose  range 
is  northern.  Very  rare  in  the  southern 
Appalachians,  it  is  probably  an  Ice  Age 
relic.  The  rose  azalea  (Rhododendron 
roseum)  is  found  along  the  ridgetop  on 
Bluff  Mountain,  and  ranges  north  in 
the  Appalachians. 


Ruby  Harbison 
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SEEING 


Two  world  record  channel  bass  were 
caught  in  one  day  last  year;  and  that  may 
be  only  the  beginning. 

written  and  photographed  by  Joel  Arrington 

On  a  black  and  cloudless  night  in  Ocracoke  Inlet,  your 
only  references  are  the  dim  and  far  off  village  lights 
and  the  channel  markers  blinking  red  and  green. 
There  is  no  horizon  except  if  by  chance  a  passing 
trawler  should  mark  it  with  a  speck  of  light. 

When  you  are  anchored  there  close  to  the  outer  bars,  seas  that 
have  made  up  somewhere  out  near  the  Azores  come  swelling 
and  charging  at  you  to  thud  against  the  sandy  lumps  and  expire 
into  hissing  foam  beside  you. 

With  lights  out  over  the  lurching  deck,  blackness  extends 
infinitely  in  every  direction  and  the  universe  seems  very  large 
indeed.  But  throw  on  the  cabin  light  to  boat  a  drum  and  the 
world  shrinks  instantly  to  what  is  lit  by  its  yellow  glow. 
You  bait  with  cut  fish  and  anchor  it  to  the  bottom  with  5  ounces 
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of  lead,  placing  the  rod  in  a  gunwale  holder.  When  the  reel  goes 
you  leap  for  the  rod  to  drive  the  hook  into  the  drum's  gristly 
mouth.  Perhaps  twenty  tense  minutes  later,  the  fish  is  alongside 
wallowing  in  phosphorescense  that  sparkles  like  diamonds  on 
black  velvet. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  come  with  tackle  too  puny  for  the  task  or  to 
fight  the  fish  half-heartedly  and  too  long,  because  channel  bass 
are  keen  to  escape  and  capable  of  it  and  the  tide  rip  works  for  the 
fish  and  against  the  angler. 

There  was  the  Englishman  one  spring  who  had  no  experience 
with  strong  fish  and  who  wanted  passionately  to  catch  a  drum,  to 
photograph  and  release  it,  but  it  was  a  rough,  windy  night  with 
the  tide  running  hard  and  the  tackle  better  suited  for  bluefish.  A 
drum  took  the  bait,  the  man  took  the  rod  and  a  long  struggle 
began.  Toward  the  end,  we  could  make  out  the  heavy  fish  astern 
in  the  flashlighf  s  beam,  but  even  after  45  minutes  the  Brit 
couldn't  gain  the  last  50  feet  of  line.  The  drum  used  its  great 
strength  and  the  current  to  saw  the  monofilament  back  and  forth 
on  the  last  rod  guide  while  the  fisherman  twisted  the  line  by 
reeling  against  the  drag.  When  the  break  came,  the  man 
collapsed  to  his  knees  on  the  deck  and  pounded  his  fists  on  the 
chair  seat;  then  he  crawled  to  the  side  and  vomited  over  the 
gunwale  and  was  sick  and  sullen  all  night. 

Perhaps  the  eariiest  hook-and-line  fishing  on  North 
Carolina's  Outer  Banks  was  for  channel  bass.  The  Banker 
tied  one  end  of  a  V4-inch  tarred  line  around  his  waist  and 
the  other  to  a  heavy  weight  and  large  hook  which  was  baited 
with  a  generous  chunk  of  fish.  He  coiled  the  line  in  his  off  hand 
and  waded  as  far  as  he  dared  into  the  surf,  then  whirled  the  ■ 
weight  around  his  head  and  tossed  it  what  must  have  been  only  a 
short  distance  into  a  slough.  There  are  tales  of  men  being  jerked 
into  the  suds  by  hooked  and  rapidly  departing  drum. 


Fly  Rod 
World  Record 

Chico  Fernandez 
(opposite  page)  hoists 
the  largest  channel 
bass  ever  taken  on  a 
fly,  a  42-pound, 
5-ounce  I.G.F.A. 
12-pound  test  world 
record  caught  last 
May  at  Oregon  Inlet. 
Fernandez  plays  one 
of  the  two  record 
channel  bass  he 
caught  (left)  as 
Captain  Vernon 
Barrington  of 
Wanchese  watches. 
Channel  bass  are 
more  frequently 
caught  on  cut  bait  or 
lures. 

Salted  drum  heads  were  apparently  in  much  demand  two 
hundred  years  ago,  as  John  Lawson  in  A  New  Voyage  to  Carolina, 
published  in  1709,  reported  that  they  were  shipped  in  hogsheads 
up  and  down  the  coast.  Even  today  large  channel  bass  are  rarely 
wasted  on  the  Outer  Banks  because  always  there  is  some  local 
who  is  happy  to  take  them  for  chowder.  By  inland  standards  the 
flesh  of  drum  over  about  15  pounds  is  coarse,  although  almost 
everyone  likes  puppy  drum. 

In  all  probability,  the  first  magazine  articles  about  North 
Carolina  fishing  were  those  of  Don  Carpenter  in  1930  and  1931 
editions  of  the  American  Motorist,  a  publication  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association.  He  wrote  about  trolling  for  channel  bass 
outside  the  breakers  of  Oregon  Inlet  in  the  fall  of  1929  and  seeing 
schools  of,  by  his  estimation,  thousands  of  fish.  He  and  his 
partners  caught  them  weighing  from  25  to  56  pounds.  He  noted 
how  birds  wheeled  and  fed  over  the  schools  and  he  described  the 
tackle  they  used.  Lures  were  No.  7  Pflueger  Record  spoons, 
highly  polished.  They  were  attached  to  wire  leader  and  were 
held  deep  by  2-  to  3-ounce  trolling  leads.  Rods  had  split  bamboo 
tips  and  hickory  butts.  They  were  fitted  with  locking  reel  seats 
and  double  sets  of  German  silver  guides  with  agate  liners. 
Carpenter  recommended  revolving-spool  reels  with  up  to  450 
yards  of  cuttyhunk  line  testing  up  to  36  pounds.  He  wrote  that 
reels  should  have  "chromium  finish,  star  drag  click,  a  free  spool 
device,  nonreversible  handles,  leather  thumb  stall,  oil  or  grease 
cups  and  good  bearings." 

Pflueger  Record  spoons  are  still  used  today  by  Outer  Bankers, 
but  mostly  they  are  cast  on  spin  rods  rather  than  trolled. 

Throughout  channel  bass  range  they  are  known  by  a  variety 
of  common  names  and  the  different  sizes  have  their  own 
special  monikers.  From  North  Carolina  northward  they  are 
known  about  equally  well  as  channel  bass  and  red  drum.  In 
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South  Carolina  they  are  spottail  bass  and  throughout  Florida  and 
along  the  Gulf  Coast  they  are  almost  invariably  called  redfish. 
Large  fish  on  the  Gulf  Coast  are  bull  reds.  In  North  Carolina,  the 
smallest  channel  bass  are  puppy  drum,  the  largest  are  old  drum, 
and  those  in  between  are  usually  called  yearlings.  On  the  Core 
Banks,  1  heard  these  middle-sized  fish  referred  to  as  shoats.  The 
American  Fisheries  Society  says  the  best  common  name  is  red 
drum,  to  distinguish  Sciaenops  ocellata  from  black  drum  which  it 
superficially  resembles  in  the  larger  sizes. 

Red  drum  range  from  Massachusetts  to  Texas,  but  the  largest 
ones  occur  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Virtually  all  the  50 
pound  and  up  drum  are  caught  from  those  waters,  and  probably 
90  percent  or  more  of  the  40-pound  plus  fish.  An  occasional 
channel  bass  in  the  40-pound  class  is  reported  from  north  of 
Virginia  and  from  the  Gulf  Coast,  but  it  makes  news.  Seven  out 
of  a  possible  10  International  Game  Fish  Association  line  class 
world  records  are  from  North  Carolina,  as  are  two  of  the  four 
world  fly  records.  The  world  all-tackle  record  was  caught  at 
Rodanthe  on  Hatteras  Island  in  1973.  That  fish  weighed  90 
pounds. 

Even  in  North  Carolina  there  has  not  been  a  steady  supply  of 
large  channel  bass  over  the  years.  Most  if  not  all  of  even  the  most 
avid  drum  fishermen  through  the  1950s  and  60s  were  eluded  by 
50-pounders  because  there  just  weren't  any,  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Happily  there  seem  to  be  more  big  fish  now  than  at 
any  time  since  anyone  began  to  take  serious  notice.  Before  the 
Second  World  War,  there  weren't  enough  anglers  to  sample  the 
population  and  commercial  catch  records  are  nonexistent  to 
sketchy  at  best. 

Bill  Foster,  a  researcher  now  living  at  Hatteras,  says  North 
Carolina  drum  produce  dominant  year  classes  that  are  widely 
separated  in  time  and  that  the  fish  live  longer  than  almost  any 
other  common  species.  A  40-pound  fish  may  be  30  years  old  for 
example,  and  one  82-pounder  was  56  years  old  according  to  his 


method  of  aging  by  counting  growth  rings  of  the  otoliths,  or  ear 
stones.  He  believes  the  50-pound  fish  we  are  catching  now  were 
spawned  in  the  late  1930s.  The  next  big  spawning  years 
apparently  were  the  early  1970s,  so  we  have  ample  10  year  old 
and  older  fish  coming  along  to  replace  today's  trophy  drum  as 
they  die  or  are  caught. 

For  years  virtually  all  North  Carolina's  large  channel  bass  were 
caught  from  the  Outer  Banks  in  spring  and  fall.  But  in  the  early 
1960s  Ernie  Hudson  and  some  friends  from  Vandemere  and 
Oriental,  hard  on  Pamlico  Sound's  western  shore,  began  to  catch 
them  in  spring  and  summer  from  their  side  of  the  sound.  I  fished 
with  them  several  times  and  do  not  remember  failing  to  catch  at 
least  one  fish  a  day  on  any  of  the  trips  until  the  mid-70s  when 
success  began  to  fall  off. 

Hudson  used  to  take  a  great  armful  of  surf  rods  and  plenty  of 
frozen  squid  to  any  of  several  marsh  points  from  up  around 
Swanquarter  and  Judith  Island  down  to  Garbacon  Shoal  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Neuse  River.  He  would  stand  the  rods  up  with  surf 
spikes  along  the  bank  and  go  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  bucket 
of  cut  squid,  baiting  and  rebaiting  constantly.  Usually  the  fish 
would  come  about  dark  and  he  and  his  friends  caught  many  40- 
to  50-pounders. 
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That  fishery  began  to  decline  about  1974  and  I  can  only 
speculate  why,  since  there  has  been  no  shortage  of  big  drum 
elsewhere  in  Pamlico  Sound.  It  was  at  about  that  time  that  boat 
traffic  began  to  increase  markedly.  These  boaters  are  not  after  old 
drum,  for  the  most  part,  because  not  many  know  the  sound  well 
enough  to  make  the  necessary  long  night  runs  back  to  a  boat 
landing.  They  are  trout  and  croaker  fisherman  in  the  deep  holes 
or  after  puppy  drum  in  such  embayments  as  Turnagain  and 
Rattan  bays,  but  I  think  they  frighten  the  big  drum  out  of  the 
shoal  water  that  Hes  close  to  the  marsh  shores.  Aircraft  pilots  still 
see  schools  of  old  drum  in  the  sound,  but  not  often  up  in  shallow 
water  along  the  western  side. 

Neither  is  the  Outer  Banks  surf  a  good  place  to  catch  a  big 
drum  these  days.  A  few  anglers  get  lucky  in  the  spring  and  fall 
and  find  a  few  scattered  fish,  but  sadly  the  halcyon  days  of  surf 
fishing  from  those  barrier  islands  seem  over.  They  were  over  10 
years  ago  in  my  opinion,  except  for  sporadic  flurries  of  good 
fishing  such  as  occurred  at  the  tip  of  Cape  Hatteras  in  the  spring 
of  1980.  Actually  only  a  handful  of  skilled  surfmen  could  catch 
the  drum  then  because  fish  were  holding  around  offshore  bars  a 
very  long  cast  from  the  beach  and  currents  were  such  that  only  8 
ounces  or  more  of  lead  would  hold  bottom.  Pat  and  Art  Bracher, 


twins  from  Virginia  Beach,  caught  and  released  the  lion's  share  of 
those  drum  simply  because  they  were  practically  the  only 
fishermen  who  could  cast  to  the  fish. 

Why  surf  fishing  has  declined  is  not  clear.  Some  say  it's 
because  of  increased  traffic  along  the  beach  or  too  many  lights  at 
night,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  channel  bass  of  all  sizes,  and  the 
large  ones  especially,  seem  to  avoid  waters  close  to  shore. 

Afar  better  bet  is  to  fish  in  or  near  the  inlets  from  a  boat. 
You  may  anchor  close  to  the  outer  bars  or  along  the  edge 
of  a  shoal  some  distance  back  in  the  sound  and  soak  a 
piece  of  bait  on  the  bottom.  Again,  action  usually  begins  with  the 
setting  sun  so  returning  to  the  dock  after  dark  is  a  major  problem. 
Capt.  Vernon  Barrington  at  Wanchese  and  Capt.  Billy  Brown  at 
Oregon  Inlet  Fishing  Center  specialize  in  this  kind  of  fishing,  as 
does  Capt.  Norman  Miller  at  Ocracoke.  For  the  novice  angler, 
there  is  no  surer  way  to  catch  a  trophy  channel  bass. 

The  most  exciting  and  difficult  way  of  catching  a  big  drum  is  by 
sight  fishing.  This  is  the  hunt  and  cast  technique  with  plug  or 
spin  or  even  fly.  I  suppose  it's  still  possible  to  find  a  school  in 
western  Pamlico  Sound,  but  chances  are  slim.  Percentages  are 
better  around  Outer  Banks  inlets,  particularly  Oregon,  Hatteras 
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Surf  Sentinels 

The  Outer  Banks  of 
North  Carolina  and 
southern  Virginia 
offer  the  best  fishing 
in  the  world  for 
really  big  channel 
bass,  and  the  peak 
times  for  surf  fishing 
are  usually  spring 
and  fall.  While  boat 
fishermen  can  use 
lures  and  sometimes 
flies  effectively,  cut 
bait  is  far  and  away 
the  most  productive 
in  the  surf. 


and  Ocracoke  inlets,  and  in  shoal  water  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Sound. 

On  the  back  side  of  Oregon  Inlet  in  May,  when  the  drum  are 
up  on  the  flood-tide  delta,  the  world  is  a  bright  and  lovely  place. 
Skimmers,  gulls  and  terns  nest  on  the  spoil  islands,  sea  turtles 
emerge  in  the  channels  and  sigh  before  they  duck  under  again 
and  the  wind  blows  cool  and  dry  from  the  north  one  day  or 
warm  and  moist  from  the  south  the  next.  Chico  Fernandez  and  1 
were  there  with  Vernon  Barrington  last  spring  to  attempt  to 
break  world  fly  fishing  records  for  red  drum. 

We  searched  the  flats  south  of  the  inlet  for  schools  early  in  the 
day  without  success,  then  moved  up  along  the  shoals  that  border 
Davis  Channel.  Sighting  conditions  were  good,  as  they  must  be 
for  this  kind  of  fishing,  although  there  were  not  many  schools 
feeding  in  the  areas  where  Barrington  had  seen  them  just  days 
earlier.  But  there  was  one. 

Drum  show  different  color  depending  on  water  depth  and 
turbidity.  Sometimes  they  are  copper  to  rusty,  other  times  beige 
to  brown,  and  it  takes  experience  to  spot  them  and  distinguish 
them  from  grass  lumps  and  particularly  from  schools  of  rays 
which  are  common  in  the  sound  in  spring.  When  the  water  is 
deep,  "muds"  (suspended  sand  drum  stir  up  from  the  bottom) 


are  your  only  indication  by  color,  but  you  may  spot  them  by 
surface  disturbances  of  several  kinds,  such  as  wakes  or  swirls. 
Actually  any  irregularity  in  the  water's  surface  texture  should  be 
investigated.  Drum  will  send  up  oil  slicks  when  they  are  feeding 
which  will  smell  different  from  those  caused  by,  for  example, 
bluefish,  which  are  also  present.  Channel  bass  feed  on  blue  crabs 
almost  exclusively  in  the  spring  and  summer  and  the  oil  from 
them  is  sweeter  smelling  than  that  from  mullet  or  menhaden 
which  bluefish  eat. 

I  saw  the  school  about  100  yards  away  in  what  looked  to  be 
three  feet  of  water  on  the  edge  of  a  shoal.  Barrington  slid  his 
tunnel  drive  boat  slowly  along  on  a  course  that  would  herd  the 
fish  into  shallow  water  or  force  them  to  break  for  the  channel 
under  the  boat.  Fernandez  had  rigged  a  7-inch  sailfish  fly  with  4/0 
hook  on  12-pound  test  leader  with  a  shock  tippet  of  80-pound 
mono.  He  cast  with  a  Fenwick  graphite  rod  taking  a  number  12 
line.  When  the  boat  was  100  feet  from  the  fish  he  began  to  false 
cast  and,  as  the  distance  closed,  dropped  the  big  fly  into  the  edge 
of  the  school.  No  takers.  Now  the  drum  were  spooked  and 
milling  about,  sending  clouds  of  sand  up  from  the  bottom.  Again 
he  cast,  stripping  fast  to  take  the  fly  away  from  10-pound  bluefish 
that  were  mixed  in  with  the  drum.  Finally,  after  letting  the 
sink-tip  line  settle  deep  under  the  school,  he  got  a  hook-up  from 
an  unseen  fish  and  struck  hard  three  times. 

The  fight  was  determined  and  strong,  but  unspectacular,  as 
channel  bass  do  not  jump  and  are  not  particularly  fast.  The 
hooked  fish  stayed  with  the  school  for  several  minutes,  but 
eventually  yielded  to  steady  and  skillful  pressure  and  in  15 
minutes  was  on  the  gaff.  At  the  weigh  station  it  pulled  the  scales 
to  42  pounds,  5  ounces. 

It  was  one  of  two  world  fly  records  Fernandez  set  that  day,  the 
other  being  a  28V2-pound  fish  on  15-pound  test  leader.  The 
only  drum  I  was  able  to  catch  that  trip  weighed  about  26 
pounds  on  boat  scales  before  we  released  it,  not  quite  enough  to 
surpass  Fernandez's  feat  on  15. 

"Don't  feel  too  bad,"  he  said.  "It's  just  a  couple  of  pounds 
under  the  world  record." 
I  was  not  amused. 

The  opportunity  for  this  kind  of  hunt-and-cast  fishing  is  ample 
along  the  Outer  Banks,  but  quite  unpredictable.  Weather  must  be 
good,  the  fish  must  be  there  where  you  can  see  them,  and  there 
must  not  be  too  many  other  boats  working  them,  because  drum 
in  shallow  water  are  spooky.  It  takes  good  eyes  to  find  them  and 
a  shallow  draft  boat  to  approach  them.  Then  you  have  to  do  a 
series  of  other  things  right  to  get  one  to  the  boat.  All  in  all,  it's  as 
exciting  a  fishing  challenge  as  North  Carolina  has  to  offer. 


Channel  Bass  Tackle 

Surf  fishing:  For  the  big  fish,  pick  a  10-foot  or  longer, 
heavy-duty  spin  rod,  such  as  the  Fenwick  PSU1206, 
capable  of  casting  up  to  10  ounces  of  lead  and  bait,  and  an 
open  face  reel,  such  as  the  Daiwa  DYOOOSC,  that  will  hold 
at  least  250  yards  of  20-pound  test  line.  Use  this  tackle  in 
high  surf  even  for  puppy  drum,  but  if  currents  are  not 
extreme,  you  will  have  more  fun  with  a  9-foot,  medium 
action  rod,  such  as  the  Fenwick  PSU1082,  that  will  handle 
up  to  4  ounces  of  lead.  A  medium  sized  spin  reel,  such  as 
the  Daiwa  B6-60,  and  15-pound  test  line  is  adequate. 

Sight  fishing:  Use  the  large  rod  and  reel  combination 
above  for  casting  a  #4  or  #4h  Hopkins  lure,  or  other 
lures  weighing  to  6  ounces.  In  conventional  tackle,  select 
a  custom  10-foot,  heavy  action  rod  and  a  large  casting 
reel  such  as  the  Ambassadeur  9000  or  the  Newell  338M 
with  20-  to  30-pound  test  monofilament. 


Bottom  fishing:  Use  a  7-foot  boat  rod  such  as  the  Daiwa 
SL-23HFT  and  a  Penn  Squidder  reel,  the  Daiwa  Sea  Line 
50H,  or  either  of  the  revolving  spool  reels  described  above. 
Twenty-  to  30-pound  test  line  is  about  right. 

Fly  fishing:  Use  a  heavy  9-foot  rod,  such  as  the  Fenwick 
FF9012,  for  #12  sink-tip  or  sink-belly  line,  leader  from  10- 
to  15-pound  test,  and  a  large,  fast-sinking  fly  on  3/0  or  4/0 
hook.  There  has  been  so  little  fly  fishing  for  big  drum  that 
no  patterns  have  emerged  as  dependable.  The  fish  seem  to 
prefer  a  fly  at  least  4  inches  long  and  they  are  more  willing 
to  take  it  deep  than  near  the  surface.  The  reel  should  be  one 
with  a  smooth  drag  capable  of  holding  at  least  200  yards  of 
30-pound  test  dacron  backing  and  a  WF12ST 
(weight-forward  #12  sink  tip)  line.  Pflueger,  Fin  Nor  and 
Sea  Master,  among  others,  make  such  reels. 
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by  Lefty  Kreh 

For  years  I  was  immune  to  the  beauty  of 
wild  flowers.  Then,  I  spent  the  day  with  an 
old  mountain  man,  who  made  me  appreci- 
ate not  only  the  beauty  of  flowers  but  many 
of  their  fascinating  characteristics.  Some 
flowers  trapped  and  ate  their  food;  others 
bloomed  under  the  leaves  and  depended 
upon  crawling  insects  to  pollinate  them.  Al- 
most every  flower  he  showed  me  had  some- 
thing unique  about  it.  After  that  day,  1  saw 
wild  flowers  in  a  different  light,  and  I  think 
my  time  in  the  outdoors  has  been  enriched. 

I  have  often  regretted  that  wild  flowers 
last  only  a  few  days.  It's  sad  to  wander 
among  a  stand  of  Dutchman's  breeches,  re- 
sembling tiny  pantaloons  hung  on  the  line 
to  dry,  or  to  gaze  at  a  bed  of  yellow  lady 
slippers,  knowing  that  in  a  few  days  they 
will  be  gone.  But,  if  you  know  how  to  take 
good  photographs  of  wild  flowers  you  can 
relive  everything  about  them  except  the 
smell.  Best  of  all,  your  pictures  allow  you  to 
share  that  pleasure  with  your  friends. 

I  have  been  taking  pictures  of  wild 
flowers  for  more  than  25  years  and  I  have 
learned  a  few  techniques  that  might  help 
you  take  better  pictures.  But  first  things 
first:  to  photograph  wild  flowers  you  have 
to  know  how  to  identify  them,  and  know 
where  they  live.  Some  flowers  live  in 
swamps,  others  on  well-drained  hillsides 
and  others  require  either  deep  shade  or 
bright  sun.  Skunk  cabbage  does  well  in  a 
watery  bog  that  would  drown  a  daisy. 

There  are  a  host  of  books  on  the  subject 
that  will  help  you  identify  the  flowers  — 
almost  all  of  them  are  useful.  The  best  book 
for  almost  anyone  interested  in  learning 
more  about  flowers  is  "A  Field  Guide  To 
Wild  Flowers,"  by  Roger  Tory  Peterson  and 
Margaret  McKenny  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co.,  Boston).  What  is  especially  helpful 
about  this  book  is  that  the  flowers  are  all 
arranged  by  the  color  of  the  blossoms  and  it 
helps  you  locate  a  flower  you've  seen.  Two 
other  books  I  would  recommend  for  North 
Carolinians:  "Wild  Flowers  of  North  Caro- 
lina," by  Wilham  S.  Justice  and  C.  Ritchie 
Bell  (University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1968),  and  "Wild  Flowers  of  the  Southeast- 
ern United  States,"  by  Wilbur  H.  Duncan 
and  Leonard  E.  Foote  (University  of  Geor- 
gia Press,  1975).  Your  library  may  have 
copies  of  these  books,  and  bookstores  can 
order  them  for  you. 

1  am  assuming  that  the  reader  who  is  in- 
terested in  taking  pictures  of  flowers  al- 
ready knows  that  you  cannot  get  top  flight 
photos  with  an  instamatic-type  of  camera. 
You  need  a  camera  that  can  be  fitted  with  a 
close-up  lens,  or  better,  a  macro  lens  (some- 
times called  a  micro).  This  is  a  lens  that  will 
let  you  move  in  as  close  as  3  inches  to  get  the 
picture.  It  allows  you  to  make  extreme 
close-up  shots  of  even  the  inner  portions  of 
a  blossom.  Many  photographers  who  make 
a  living  from  their  photos  purchase  a  cam- 
era body,  but  instead  of  buying  the  normal 


lens  that  comes  with  it,  they  buy  the  macro 
lens.  A  macro  lens  can  also  be  used  as  nor- 
mal lens  to  take  family  pictures  and  scenes 
as  well  as  close-up  shots.  It's  the  single 
most  useful  lens  you  can  have  for  outdoor 
photography. 

Once  you  have  either  a  macro  lens  (or 
close-up  attachment  lenses  which  are  less 
expensive,  but  not  as  sharp),  you  need  to 
know  some  of  the  specialized  techniques 


Lefty  Kreh 

that  have  been  developed  for  wild  flower 
photography. 

Focus:  When  photographing  flowers 
up  close,  the  smaller  the  opening  in  your 
lens  the  more  depth-of-field  you  will  have 
in  the  picture.  That  means  the  picture  will 
be  sharper  overall.  Most  lenses  have  open- 
ings marked  from  f  3.5  to  fl6.  At  f  16,  more 
of  the  subject  will  be  in  focus  than  at  f  3.5. 
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Big  Game  Tag  Report 
Number  6 

...a  summary  of  Islorth  Carolina's  big  gavne  harvest  for  1981-82 
as  reported  hy  hunters  toWildlife  Cooperator  Agents 

s-smmmmasmmsmmmmmmei^ 

Why  should  a  hunter  go  out  of  his  way  to  tag  and  report  the  turkey 
gobbler  he  just  shot?  How  many  deer  were  harvested  during  the 
1981-82  season  here  in  North  Carolina?  Was  the  total  deer  harvest  for  this 
period  greater  or  less  than  this  figure  for  last  season?  How  is  this  informa- 
tion used?  These  are  questions  that  often  surface  during  discussions  of 
North  Carolina's  big  game  tagging  system.  The  big  game  tagging  system  is  a 
reporting  procedure  which  requires  that  all  wild  turkey,  boar,  bear  and 
deer  which  are  harvested  by  hunters  here  in  the  State  be  tagged  at  the  site 
of  harvest  and  that  certain  information  be  reported  to  any  one  of 
approximately  1 ,500  Wildlife  Cooperator  Agents  for  later  collection  by 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  This  procedure  became  mandatory 
in  the  fall  of  1976.  Successful  game  management  is  based  on  many  factors 
and  individual  pieces  of  information,  including  in  this  case,  big  game 
harvest  figures.  The  more  a  game  manager  knows  about  population  trends 


1981-82  Reported  Black  Bear  Harvest 

Sex 

Game 

Other 

Land 

Gun/Other 

County 

Male 

Female 

Unknown 

Total 

Land 

Land 

Unknown 

Rifle 

Shotgun 

Or  Unknown 

Avery 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

Bladen 

12 

3 

3 

18 

3 

12 

3 

12 

6 

Brunswick 

1 

2 

2 

5 

3 

2 

4 

1 

Buncombe 

3 

1 

4 

4 

3 

1 

Burke 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Caldwell 

1 

1 

1 

1 

pCarteret 

5 

2 

2 

9 

2 

7 

7 

2 

Cherokee 

5 

2 

3 

10 

9 

1 

8 

2 

iClay 

6 

6 

1 

13 

11 

1 

1 

11 

2  1 

Columbus 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Jpumberland 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

Duplin 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

Graham 

4 

3 

7 

6 

1 

5 

1 

1  1 

Haywood 

4 

7 

2 

13 

12 

1 

13 

Jackson 

2 

4 

1 

7 

7 

7 

Jones 

1 

3 

2 

6 

4 

2 

5 

1 

1  McDowell 

8 

7 

1 

16 

9 

6 

1 

13 

2 

1* 

Macon 

16 

11 

1 

28 

25 

2 

1 

25 

3 

|Madison 

6 

7 

3 

16 

14 

2 

12 

4 

Onslow 

2 

4 

3 

9 

1 

8 

3 

6 

Pender 

17 

11 

6 

34 

8 

22 

4 

24 

10 

Swain 

6 

2 

1 

9 

8 

1 

8 

1 

Transylvania 

7 

3 

1 

11 

9 

2 

10 

1 

Wilkes 

1 

1 

1 

1* 

Yancey 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Totals 

128 

78 

35 

241 

137 

94 

10 

193 

43 

5 

*Kil]  was  made  with  a  muzzleloader. 


and  numbers,  the  easier  it  is  for  him  to  make  decisions  affecting  seasons, 
bag  limits  and  other  regulatory  matters.  Sound  big  game  management 
must  be  the  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  sportsmen  and  the  staff  of 
the  Wildlife  Commission.  While  the  figures  in  this  report  represent  the 
reported  harvest  and  may  vary  from  the  actual  harvest,  they  are  the  best 
such  figures  available  at  this  time.  Please  do  your  share  to  see  that  future 
reports  of  this  nature  are  as  complete  as  possible  by  tagging  and  reporting 
your  big  game  harvests  and  by  encouraging  your  fellow  sportsmen  to  do 
the  same. 

If  you  have  questions  about  the  procedures  or  this  report,  please 
contact  the  Division  of  Wildlife  Management,  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  Street,  Archdale  Building, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611. 


1981-82  White-Tailed  Deer  Reported  Harvest 


Sex  Harvested  Weapon*'  Location^ 


Antlered 

Antlered 

Button 

INot 

lotal 

DUCKS  fer 

Muzzle- 

Uame 

Other 

County 

Bucks 

Bucks 

Does 

Listed 

Harvest 

Sq.  Mile  ^ 

Shotgun 

Rifle 

Loader 

Bow 

Lands 

Lands 

Alamance 

120 

4 

2 

126 

0.57 

33 

69 

14 

10 

126 

Alexander 

38 

1 

2 

41 

0.22 

4 

26 

7 

4 

41 

Alleghany 

371 

7 

27 

405 

3.17 

5 

249 

83 

65 

405 

Anson 

249 

25 

56 

6 

336 

0.70 

80 

201 

25 

27 

336 

Ashe 

275 

11 

25 

311 

1.13 

1 

157 

77 

76 

3 

300 

Avery 

43 

4 

5 

52 

0.21 

4 

39 

3 

6 

45 

7 

Beaufort 

944 

107 

435 

18 

1,504 

1.82 

230 

1,215 

26 

16 

36 

1,412 

Bertie 

737 

45 

265 

35 

1,082 

1.54 

885 

168 

6 

13 

37 

996 

Bladen 

1,462 

100 

565 

23 

2,150 

2.18 

1,481 

621 

10 

11 

59 

1,974 

Brunswick 

872 

45 

204 

3 

1,124 

1.30 

933 

166 

4 

6 

21 

1,044 

Buncombe 

117 

16 

126 

1 

260 

0.26 

8 

242 

1 

25 

220 

Burke 

408 

16 

36 

2 

462 

1.00 

30 

371 

16 

41 

160 

294 

Cabarrus 

8 

8 

0.05 

6 

1 

1 

7 

Caldwell 

205 

5 

210 

16 

226 

0.54 

11 

188 

10 

16 

119 

101 

Camden 

119 

3 

46 

168 

0.78 

105 

59 

2 

168 

Carteret 

216 

7 

21 

6 

250 

0.60 

96 

141 

9 

1 

75 

169 

Caswell 

489 

8 

27 

5 

529 

1.77 

221 

214 

31 

63 

83 

434 

Catawba 

52 

1 

5 

2 

60 

0.30 

1 

36 

12 

11 

60 

Chatham 

249 

11 

2 

262 

0.49 

74 

135 

23 

27 

77 

180 

Cherokee 

4 

4 

0.01 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Chowan 

213 

14 

94 

321 

2.34 

115 

197 

3 

4 

321 

Clay 

21 

1 

22 

0.12 

2 

18 

1 

1 

20 

2 

Cleveland 

50 

50 

0.25 

5 

42 

1 

1 

49 

Columbus 

847 

50 

283 

9 

1,189 

1.31 

974 

183 

6 

3 

1,189 

C-ra  ven 

998 

38 

182 

17 

1,235 

1.95 

270 

905 

27 

19 

136 

1,060 

I  iimnprlann 

674 

17 

101 

792 

1.81 

90 

634 

5 

57 

792 

Currituck 

116 

14 

50 

180 

0.94 

82 

86 

11 

1 

170 

Dare 

105 

2 

7 

114 

0.38 

49 

40 

8 

14 

78 

32 

Davidson 

281 

21 

100 

402 

0.95 

29 

270 

56 

46 

18 

369 

Davie 

111 

5 

116 

0.93 

4 

83 

20 

9 

116 

Duplin 

417 

4 

1 

2 

424 

0.86 

159 

262 

2 

7 

379 

1  11  irnQTri 
Lyui  lldlll 

109 

6 

115 

0.61 

68 

27 

8 

11 

31 

80 

Edgecombe 

511 

38 

149 

7 

705 

2.16 

365 

300 

7 

17 

705 

Forsyth 

18 

18 

0.10 

4 

13 

1 

18 

FrQ  n  H 1  r» 

310 

1 

3 

3 

317 

1.04 

241 

68 

4 

11 

285 

0 

0.00 

Gates 

711 

78 

284 

3 

1,076 

2.93 

845 

198 

6 

3 

39 

997 

Graham 

11 

2 

13 

0.04 

1 

12 

11 

2 

Granville 

381 

4 

19 

8 

412 

1.14 

125 

205 

35 

43 

96 

302 

Greene 

29 

1 

2 

32 

0.26 

21 

11 

32 

Guilford 

23 

1 

2 

1 

27 

0.08 

6 

10 

6 

5 

27 

Halifax 

967 

93 

327 

10 

1,397 

2.26 

611 

713 

31 

31 

32 

1,279 

Harnett 

30 

30 

0.09 

25 

5 

1 

29 

Haywood 

161 

2 

18 

181 

0.38 

11 

144 

2 

22 

171 

9 

Henderson 

73 

1 

74 

0.30 

3 

65 

2 

2 

44 

30 

Hertford 

236 

20 

108 

4 

368 

1.05 

309 

57 

1 

368 

Hoke 

91 

91 

0.37 

89 

1 

91 

Hyde 

484 

59 

259 

15 

817 

1.30 

270 

464 

40 

36 

57 

717 

Iredell 

112 

3 

4 

119 

0.42 

6 

79 

22 

12 

119 

Jackson 

4 

4 

0.01 

4 

3 

1 

Johnston 

142 

11 

40 

193 

0.35 

70 

118 

4 

187 

Jones 

820 

34 

170 

6 

1,030 

2.28 

163 

822 

17 

12 

69 

915 

Sex  Harvested  Weapon''  Location'' 


Antlered 

Antlered 

Rutton 

Not 

Total 

Bucks  Per 

\luzzle- 

Gaine 

Other 

County 

tiUCKS 

Clicks 

JL'oes 

Listed 

IVlilC 

DOW 

Lee 

25 

2 

27 

0.14 

3 

18 

1 

5 

4 

21 

Lenoir 

125 

2 

1 

128 

0.66 

16 

106 

2 

1 

1 

126 

Lincoln 

16 

2 

1 

19 

0.12 

5 

6 

6 

2 

19 

Macon 

83 

2 

5 

90 

0.19 

6 

68 

6 

6 

84 

6  ; 

Madison 

26 

3 

29 

0.08 

2 

22 

5 

23 

6 

Marrin 

536 

13 

54 

1 

604 

1.83 

422 

163 

4 

6 

604  ; 

McDowell 

204 

6 

6 

2 

218 

0.58 

10 

182 

12 

13 

147 

63 

Mecklenburg 

36 

1 

37 

0.15 

22 

8 

6 

37  . 

Mitchell 

35 

35 

0.20 

2 

31 

1 

1 

7 

28 

Montgomery 

763 

78 

261 

19 

1,121 

2.01 

175 

619 

214 

109 

209 

889 

Moore 

92 

1 

93 

0.17 

77 

15 

1 

6 

85 

Nash 

189 

9 

64 

3 

265 

0.67 

98 

158 

1 

2 

265 

New  Hanover 

47 

5 

20 

72 

0.49 

41 

24 

6 

2 

60 

Northampton 

676 

40 

196 

11 

923 

2.09 

567 

326 

17 

7 

15 

866 

Onslow 

995 

79 

438 

10 

1,522 

1.71 

1,156 

303 

21 

31 

44 

1,427 

Orange 

200 

6 

4 

210 

0.87 

59 

114 

24 

11 

2 

198 

Pamlico 

294 

16 

69 

379 

1.27 

41 

321 

14 

2 

3 

368 

Pasquotank 

50 

7 

57 

0.44 

44 

13 

57 

Pender 

1,326 

92 

532 

16 

1,966 

1.91 

1,097 

790 

24 

21 

65 

1,646 

Perquimans 

101 

6 

29 

1 

137 

0.76 

34 

100 

1 

137 

Person 

298 

5 

2 

305 

1.20 

120 

139 

24 

21 

5 

276 

Pitt 

300 

1 

5 

5 

311 

0.98 

42 

249 

5 

6 

311 

Polk 

38 

1 

1 

40 

0.22 

33 

1 

4 

23 

17 

Randolph 

218 

4 

23 

5 

250 

0.45 

25 

142 

43 

39 

18 

229 

Richmond 

424 

15 

79 

2 

520 

1.24 

298 

196 

5 

14 

67 

436 

Robeson 

174 

2 

176 

0.38 

142 

29 

2 

172  ~ 

Rockingham 

160 

4 

17 

2 

183 

0.45 

28 

109 

9 

36 

183 

Rowan 

262 

25 

139 

1 

427 

1.10 

59 

250 

64 

52 

427  1 

Rutherford 

110 

2 

112 

0.28 

9 

100 

1 

2 

112 

Sampson 

500 

17 

72 

3 

592 

0.90 

285 

290 

3 

2 

592 

Scotland 

260 

7 

21 

5 

293 

1.37 

255 

19 

1 

18 

79 

211 

Stanly 

160 

8 

54 

222 

0.82 

32 

133 

25 

32 

14 

205 

Stokes 

73 

3 

76 

0.24 

19 

44 

6 

7 

2 

73 

Surry 

120 

1 

7 

128 

0.36 

9 

86 

21 

12 

128 

Sw3in 

15 

15 

0.03 

1 

14 

13 

2 

Transylvania 

155 

1 

4 

4 

164 

0.47 

6 

142 

6 

8 

143 

18 

Tyrrell 

82 

1 

83 

0.24 

20 

50 

11 

2 

7 

71 

Union 

13 

3 

1 

17 

0.04 

1 

13 

1 

1 

17  ' 

Vance 

171 

2 

4 

177 

1.10 

56 

112 

1 

7 

1 

174 

IWake 

51 

2 

53 

0.10 

12 

38 

2 

8 

42  Z 

Warren 

479 

31 

156 

9 

675 

1.54 

540 

117 

3 

9 

20 

628 

IWashington 

106 

15 

33 

5 

159 

0.58 

71 

70 

2 

13 

27 

129 

Watauga 

18 

1 

19 

0.09 

1 

14 

3 

1 

3 

15 

f  Wayne 

33 

3 

4 

40 

0.14 

23 

17 

40  i 

Wilkes 

329 

5 

52 

2 

388 

0.56 

11 

239 

84 

53 

56 

314 

f  Wilson 

12 

12 

0.07 

10 

2 

12 

^dkin 

113 

1 

3 

117 

0.67 

6 

85 

17 

9 

7 

109 

1  Yancey 

152 

7 

42 

3 

204 

0.64 

4 

136 

18 

45 

126 

76 

No  County  Listed 

35 

2 

5 

4 

46 

NA 

28 

13 

1 

2 

39 

State  Total 

26,714 

1,415 

6,518 

313 

34,960 

0.86 

15,213 

16,593 

1,372 

1,400 

2,883 

30,891 

^  Square  miles  of  forest  as  index  of  deer  habitat. 
Totals  may  not  equal  Total  Harvest  values  because  Cooperator  Agents  failed  to  list  on  some  Big  Game  Harvest  Records. 


Sex 

Game 

Other 

Gun 

County 

Male 

Female 

Unknown 

Total 

Land 

Land 

Rifle 

Shotgun 

Unknown 

Burke 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Cherokee 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Clay 

3 

5 

8 

8 

8 

Graham 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

Macon 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Robeson 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Rutherford 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Swain 

7 

4 

1 

12 

11 

1 

12 

Totals 

13 

10 

10 

33 

27 

6 

28 

4 

1 

1981  Reported  Turkey  Harvest 


Turkeys 
Reported 

Game 

Other 

Weapon  Used 

County 

Land 

Land 

Shotgun 

Rifle               Bow  Muzzleloader 

Alamance 

20 

0 

20 

19 

1 

Ashe 

6 

0 

6 

5 

1 

Bertie 

8 

0 

8 

8 

Buncombe 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Caldwell 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Caswell 

96 

20 

76 

93 

2  1 

Chatham 

19 

4 

15 

19 

Cherokee 

12 

11 

1 

11 

1 

Clay 

2 

2 

0 

2 

Durham 

2 

2 

0 

2 

Granville 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Halifax 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Haywood 

3 

3 

0 

3 

Henderson 

2 

2 

0 

2 

Jones 

3 

2 

1 

3 

Macon 

11 

11 

0 

11 

Madison 

6 

6 

0 

6 

McDowell 

3 

3 

0 

3 

Montgomery 

7 

1 

6 

7 

Moore 

10 

0 

10 

9 

Northampton 

4 

0 

4 

4 

Onslow 

20 

0 

20 

20 

Orange 

11 

0 

11 

11 

Pender 

3 

0 

3 

3 

Person 

20 

0 

20 

20 

Randolph 

5 

3 

2 

5 

Richmond 

6 

2 

4 

6 

Rockingham 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Rutherford 

2 

2 

0 

2 

Transylvania 

1 

1 

0 

1  1 

Wake 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Warren 

2 

0 

2 

2 

Totals 

293 

78 

215 

286 

5                    1  1 

(Of  course  larger  lens  openings  such  as 
f  3.5,  by  making  part  of  the  flower  or  back- 
ground a  blur  of  color,  may  give  you  some 
interesting  results.) 

Tripod:  In  many  picture  situations,  you 
may  find  yourself  in  the  shade  or  other  situ- 
ations where  the  light  level  is  low.  In  order 
to  get  good  depth-of-field,  you  will  be  pho- 
tographing at  very  slow  shutter  speeds  — 
speeds  of  1/8  second  or  less.  It's  almost  im- 
possible to  hold  a  camera  steady  during 
such  a  long  exposure;  any  movement  dur- 
ing the  picture-taking  means  an  unsharp 
photo.  Thus,  a  solid  tripod  is  essential  to 
taking  good  wild  flower  photos.  Next  to 
your  camera  and  film,  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant investment  you  can  make  to  ensure 
good  results. 

There  is  a  small  portable  and  homemade 
tripod,  originally  developed  by  Ned  Smith, 
a  well-known  wildlife  painter,  that  is  the 
single  best  pod  I've  seen  for  shooting 
flowers.  This  tripod  is  not  available  in  cam- 
era stores  —  you  have  to  make  your  own. 
But  you  can  make  one  in  less  than  an  hour 


with  a  few  tools.  It  folds  up  so  it  can  be 
easily  carried  in  a  camera  bag.  All  three  legs 
are  adjustable  for  uneven  ground,  and  it 
can  lie  down  flat  for  very  low  angles,  and 
can  even  be  adjusted  to  shoot  with  the  cam- 
era peering  directly  down  on  something.  In 
short,  if  I  were  limited  to  a  single  tripod,  it 
would  have  to  be  this  one.  Total  cost  of 
making  one,  minus  the  inexpensive  ball 
head,  is  about  $6.  Plans  are  included  here  to 
show  how  to  build  it. 

Use  of  Flash :  This  is  a  personal  mat- 
ter, but  I  think  many  will  agree  that  flowers 
growing  in  deep  shade  should  not  be  pho- 
tographed with  a  bright  flash.  To  anyone 
who  knows  the  flower,  a  crisp,  brilliantly  lit 
shot  of  it  simply  doesn't  look  right. 

Therefore,  whenever  possible,  I  use  only 
natural  light  and  take  a  long  exposure. 
There  are  times,  however,  when  flash  is  ei- 
ther necessary  or  desirable.  By  using  flash, 
you  can  increase  overall  sharpness  and  stop 
action  (caused  by  wind,  for  example). 

If  you  use  flash,  keep  several  things  in 
mind.  God  sends  light  from  above,  so  keep 


Conventional  tripods  don't  get  low  enough  to 
the  ground  for  wild  flower  photography.  The 
author's  inexpensive  tripod  (left)  illustrates 
the  low  angle  he  can  get.  Lefty  Kreh  advises 
that  overcast  light  has  no  glare  and  gives 
beautiful  colors.  But  a  small  flash,  on  an 
extension  cord  shown  in  photograph,  can 
enhance  the  photograph  by  backlighting  the 
subject.  Make  your  meter  reading  on  the 
flower  and  bring  the  flash  unit  behind  and 
above  the  subject.  Wind  fence  of  plastic  bags 
(above)  can  effectively  shield  a  flower  from 
annoying  breezes.  A  piece  of  cardboard  gives 
the  photographer  the  desired  background, 
although  an  out-of-focus  natural  background 
can  also  be  effective. 
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y/'  X  20  thread 

Aluminum  stock 
11^2"        1/4"  thick  X 1"  wide 
Va"  X  20 
thread 


V  Grind 

1/4"  x^20x1"  V'x  20x1/2" 
wing  nut    wing  nut 


from  ends 


Closed  tripod 


When  you're  photographing  wild  flowers  or 
other  outdoor  scenes  up  close,  it  is  very  helpful 
to  have  some  sort  of  stand  to  hold  your 
electronic  flash.  I  use  a  wooden  three-piece 
portable  tent  pole — the  kind  used  with  a  pup 
tent.  You  can  usually  find  them  at  Army  surplus 
stores.  Three  holes  should  be  drilled  at  several 
heights  so  that  the  flash  holder  (available  in  any 
camera  shop)  can  be  attached  at  various  levels 
using  a  bolt  and  wing  nut.  To  keep  the  pole  from 
twisting  when  you  stick  it  into  the  ground,  use  a 
piece  of  angled  aluminum  rather  than  a  rod. 


This  portable  tripod  is  simple  to  make  (artist  Ned 
Smith  made  the  first  one  I  ever  saw).  You  can 
follow  the  exact  measurements  for  the  length  of 
the  legs,  or  make  them  either  shorter  or  longer; 
however,  I  don't  recommend  that  the  legs  be 
shorter  than  about  12  inches  (straight  leg)  and  70 
inches  for  the  bent  legs.  Building  supply  firms 
should  have  the  aluminum.  Be  sure  to  note 
which  holes  are  threaded  and  which  are  not.  I 
usually  paint  my  tripods  black  with  epoxy  paint 
to  help  cut  unwanted  glare.  Camera  shops  carry 
tilt  heads  which  will  fit  this  tripod. 
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Wild  flower  photography  can  be  easy,  with 
just  a  few  pieces  of  equipment.  A  35mm 
single-lens  reflex  camera  is  the  most 
convenient  camera  for  flower  photography 
—  what  you  see  in  the  lens  is  what  you  get  in 
the  photo.  Photographers  use  a  variety  of 
close-up  devices  to  focus  close  enough  to 
their  subject  so  that  it  fills  the  slide.  Screw-on 
supplementary  lenses  (A)  fit  your  normal  lens 
and  provide  the  cheapest  means  of  close-up 
power.  Extension  tubes  (B)  fit  between  the 
camera  and  the  lens  and  are  also  relatively 
inexpensive.  A  macro  lens  —  the  55mm  and 
the  200mm  are  shown  (C)  —  costs  more  but 
is  the  best  close-focusing  device.  Long 
exposures  are  often  the  rule  when 
photographing  flowers,  and  a  steady  tripod 
like  Lefty  Kreh's  (D)  is  another  essential  item. 
White  reflecting  cards  (E)  can  throw  light  into 
dark  areas  in  the  picture.  A  small  flash  (F)  is 
handy  at  times,  although  many  consider 
natural  light  preferable  for  wild  flower 
photography.  Plastic  bags  for  a  wind  fence 
and  a  homemade  flash  holder  (G)  can  make 
life  easier  for  the  photographer. 


your  flash  higher  than  your  subject  for  a 
more  natural  effect.  Another  important 
point  is  often  misunderstood  when  using  a 
flash.  Don't  set  the  camera's  f-stop  by  calcu- 
lating the  distance  of  the  flash  to  the  sub- 
ject. Instead,  choose  the  lens  opening  first, 
and  then  move  the  flash  until  the  distance  is 
right  for  the  lens  opening.  For  example,  if  at 
40  inches  the  flash  calls  for  a  lens  setting  of 
f  5.6,  don't  shoot  the  flash  at  that  distance. 
Instead,  set  the  lens  for  the  highest  f-stop 
you  desire,  then  move  the  flash  to  where  it 
wiU  illuminate  the  flower  at  that  setting. 
This  is  a  major  rule  you  must  learn  in  all 
good  close-up  photography  because  the 
higher  f-stops  will  give  you  greater  depth  of 
field  and  thus  let  you  choose  how  much  of 
the  flower  will  be  sharp  in  the  picture. 

Flash  can  also  be  used  in  bright  sunlight 
to  lighten  shadows,  but  the  trick  is  to  set 
your  flash  unit  so  that  it  gives  only  a  little 


light  rather  than  the  full  dose  you  might 
need  in  shade.  This  is  called  "fill"  flash,  and 
you  should  consult  your  flash  unit  instruc- 
tions or  a  photography  book  to  come  up 
with  the  proper  settings. 

Many  modern  automatic  flashes  do  well 
for  photographing  flowers,  but  make  a  few 
test  shots  to  be  sure  that  the  settings  on  the 
flash  are  correct  —  usually  they  are  slightly 
off.  The  flash  is  generally  held  by  the  pho- 
tographer, but  there  are  many  occasions 
when  you  might  wish  to  be  free  to  compose 
and  carefully  examine  your  shot.  A  simple 
flash  holder  wiU  help  you  out,  and  it  can  be 
made  for  about  $1.  Purchase  one  of  those 
army  tent  pegs  for  pup  tents  (see  plans  and 
illustration  to  make  and  use  this). 

When  you  are  ready  to  use  the  portable 
flash  holder,  couple  one  or  more  of  the  pegs 
and  stick  it  in  the  ground  at  the  desired 
spot.  Insert  a  swivel  head  that  holds  a  flash 
in  one  of  the  holes  and  attach  the  flash  at  the 
height  you  want.  The  whole  thing  disas- 
sembles in  seconds  and  can  be  carried  in 
your  camera  bag  or  a  day  pack. 

Natural  Light :  When  using  natural 
light  instead  of  flash,  most  flowers  are  more 
attractively  photographed  with  the  light 
coming  from  the  side  or  toward  the  camera. 
The  flower  will  let  the  light  transmit 
through,  causing  a  pleasing  glow  of  color.  If 
the  light  is  coming  toward  the  camera 
(called  backlighting)  you  can  often  improve 
the  photo  by  reflecting  some  of  the  light 
back  on  the  front  of  the  blossom  with  a 
white  piece  of  cardboard.  Alumium  foil  is 
often  used  for  this  purpose,  but  frequently 
it  gives  too  hot  a  light. 

Wind:  Wind  can  play  havoc  with  wild 
flower  photography.  A  swaying  flower  is 
impossible  to  shoot.  I  carry  several  clear 
plastic  bags  with  me,  the  type  that  you  get 
from  dry  cleaners.  In  a  breezy  spot,  I  push 
two  sticks  into  the  ground  and  slip  a  plastic 
bag  over  them,  so  that  it  is  taut.  I  continue 


erecting  these  windbreakers  until  I  have 
built  what  1  call  a  wind  fence.  If  you  desire  a 
black  background,  simply  use  dark  green 
garbage  bags. 

On  windy  days,  I  may  also  use  two  tricks 
that  help  to  stablilize  a  flower  on  a  long 
stem.  Hobby  shops  sell  various  diameters 
of  12-inch  wire  that  is  thin  and  very  stiff. 
One  of  these  wires  inserted  down  through 
the  stem  of  the  plant  will  stabilize  it  and  will 
not  harm  a  plant.  Naturally  you  remove  the 
wire  after  the  shot. 

You  can  also  take  a  soda  straw  used  to 
drink  a  milkshake,  and  slit  it  the  entire 
length.  Open  the  straw,  slip  it  around  the 
stem  of  a  flower  and  shove  it  gently  into  the 
ground.  This  will  hold  the  flower  firmly, 
but  be  sure  you  keep  the  straw  out  of  your 
picture  when  composing. 

Some  bushes  tend  to  sway  in  the  breeze.  I 
attach  strings  to  two  plastic  tent  pegs.  Tie 
the  loose  end  of  each  string  to  a  portion  of 
the  bush  not  shown  in  the  photo.  Then, 
pull  the  strings  tight  and  insert  the  pegs  in 
the  ground.  They  will  hold  the  bush  taut, 
just  as  they  hold  a  tent. 

Point  of  View:  One  of  the  basic  rules 
of  photography  is  "Anything  smaller  than 
you  should  be  shot  from  an  angle  as  low  as 
or  lower  than  the  subject."  You  have  all 
seen  pictures  taken  by  a  6-footer  peering 
down  at  a  small  child.  He  clicks  the  shutter 
and  the  child's  head  looks  like  a  large 
pumpkin  and  the  kid  has  6-inch  legs  —  in 
other  words,  DISTORTION.  It's  very  un- 
flattering, and  the  above  rule  applies  to 
flowers.  Look  at  a  book  on  pets,  children  or 
wild  flowers,  and  you'll  realize  that  most  of 
the  pictures  were  taken  looking  up  at  the 
subject.  Flowers  should  be  treated  this  way, 
too. 

A  small  plastic  bag  and  a  folding  army 
shovel  often  come  in  handy  when  shooting 
very  small  subjects  from  a  low  angle.  I  dig  a 
hole  near  the  subject,  then  cover  the  hole 
with  the  plastic  bag  so  my  camera  doesn't 
get  dirty.  You  can  also  buy  an  inexpensive 
right  angle  viewer  that  slips  over  the 
viewing  port  on  your  camera.  This  allows 
you  to  rest  the  camera  on  or  near  the 
ground  and  look  down  through  the  view- 
finder  to  compose. 

Most  of  the  time  it  is  best  to  show  a  single 
flower.  If  that  flower  is  a  long,  vertical  blos- 
som, it's  best  to  shoot  the  picture  holding 
the  camera  vertically.  There  are  also  times 
when  a  wide-angle  lens  gives  a  more  pleas- 
ant shot,  too.  This  is  especially  true  when 
there  is  an  entire  field  of  flowers.  But  usu- 
ally a  single  blossom  is  more  effective. 

Flower  photography  can  be  a  joy,  and 
one  of  the  pleasures  is  showing  your  photos 
to  friends.  But,  showing  them  slide  after 
slide,  and  simply  identifying  the  flower  can 
quickly  become  boring  to  viewers.  Make  an 
attempt  to  find  out  interesting  facts  about 
each  flower,  and  point  these  out  to  the  peo- 
ple as  they  look  at  your  slides,  and  they'll 
enjoy  them  as  much  as  you  do.^ 
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Mister  Whiskers 
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Pretty  they  ain't  t>ut  when  it  comes  to  catfish, 

ugly  is  only  skin  deep. 

byRickEstes 

I don't  think  you'd  find  anything  im- 
pressive about  the  best  fishing  trip  I 
ever  made.  I  mean,  it's  not  like  we  went 
salmon  fishing  with  some  duke  in  Norway 
or  caught  a  half  dozen  blue  marlin  on  ultra- 
light spinning  tackle.  Shucks,  we  weren't 
even  fishing  for  gamefish  like  bass  or  trout. 
We  drove  about  10  miles  from  home  in  a  17- 
year  old  jeep  dragging  a  beat-up  old  john- 
boat.  Catfishing. 

But  before  you  start  sneering,  I  want  you 
to  know  that  it  was  a  landmark  trip,  the 
kind  you  don't  forget.  My  dad  and  his 
friend,  Joe  Lynch,  concocted  it  to  introduce 
me  and  Joe's  son,  Paul,  to  the  world  of  adult 
fishing.  It  was  an  initiation  of  sorts. 

Paul  and  I  must  have  been  14  or  15  years 
old,  and  that  trip  was  a  double  treat  for  us. 
Not  only  were  we  going  fishing  with  our 
dads,  but  we  were  going  to  get  to  stay  up  all 
night  just  like  the  grown-ups!  The  plan  was 
to  run  a  trot  line  through  a  deep  hole  in  the 
river,  and  let  the  fish  catch  themselves 
while  we  sat  around  the  fire  and  drank  cof- 
fee. Paul  and  his  dad  would  take  turns  with 
dad  and  me  during  the  night  running  the 
trot  line  and  taking  off  the  fish.  To  a  14-year- 
old  boy,  this  was  heady  stuff! 

As  I  remember  it,  we  caught  six  or  eight 
fish.  We  shared  the  night  and  the  river  and 
those  fish  with  good  company,  and  you 
may  have  heard,  "It  don't  get  much  better 
than  that." 

That  kind  of  fishing  can  be  had  just  about 
anywhere  in  North  Carolina  today.  Catfish 
of  one  kind  or  another  can  be  found  in  every 
river  system  in  the  State,  and  they  can  be 
caught,  at  the  right  time,  on  most  any  tackle 
from  ultra-light  spinning  gear  to  nylon  cord 
and  2/0  to  4/0  hooks.  They  are  caught  in 
farm  ponds,  in  small  urban  lakes,  large  res- 
ervoirs, and  in  the  coastal  brackish  waters. 

Catfish  may  not  be  classed  as  "game" 
fish,  but  a  good  cat'  on  hook  and  hne  is  as 
game  as  any  fish  that  swims.  And  they  get 
big!  Our  State  records  for  flathead,  blue, 
and  channel  cats  are  all  over  40  pounds.  In 
fact,  if  you  want  to  land  a  really  big  freshwa- 
ter fish  in  North  Carolina,  you  should  be 
fishing  for  cats. 


At  dusk,  two  fishermen  bait  up  a  trotline  (left) 
and  periodically  throughout  the  night,  they'll 
check  the  hooks  to  see  if  any  catfish  have  made  an 
unfortunate  choice  for  supper  or  a  late-night 
snack.  Big  catfish  are  also  caught  on  hook  and 
line  (above)  using  a  variety  of  baits. 


Rick  Estes 


And  contrary  to  what  some  so-called  fish 
aficionados  claim,  catfish  are  delicious, 
perhaps  the  best  flavored  of  all  freshwater 
fish.  Some  of  you  may  object  to  the  lifestyle 
of  the  catfish,  defaming  him  as  a  bottom- 
dweller  and  a  trash  fish.  To  those  I  say: 
Check  out  a  chicken  in  his  "natural  habi- 
tat." Or  sit  down  to  dinner  with  a  pig.  Why, 
even  a  trout,  that  piscatorial  delight,  is  a 
known  bug  and  worm  eater,  not  to  mention 
his  fondness  for  marshmallows  and  corn. 
But  not  many  discriminating  fish  connois- 
seurs will  turn  down  a  plate  of  the  foul  fowl, 
pork  chops,  or  fresh  rainbow  trout. 

That  old  adage  that  says,  "Garbage  in, 
garbage  out,"  is  garbage  when  it  comes  to 
catfish.  For  one  thing,  catfish  feed  on  a  wide 
variety  of  foods  in  addition  to  such  favored 
baits  as  beef  liver,  stinkbaits,  chicken  guts, 
dough  balls,  red  worms,  and  even  shrimp. 
And  I  have  it  on  good  authority  that  they 
prefer  their  baited  hooks  adorned  with  a 
touch  of  anisette  oil,  thank  you.  One  of  the 
best  baits  for  large  flatheads  is  a  live,  5-  to  6- 
inch  minnow  —  hardly  trash! 

When  I  was  a  kid,  I  lived  with  my  family 
for  several  years  in  middle  Tennessee 
where  all-you-can-eat  catfish  dinners  were 
a  regular  feature  in  many  of  the  restaurants. 
These  dinners  consist  of  huge  slabs  of 
golden,  deep-fried  catfish,  mounds  of  cole 
slaw,  and  a  pile  of  round,  knobby  hush 
puppies  that  would  melt  butter  faster  than  a 
hot  knife.  Since  many  of  these  eateries  were 
located  along  the  catfish  rivers  where  we 
fished,  we  hardly  ever  went  home  without 
fish  in  our  buckets,  our  bellies,  or  both. 

One  of  the  nearby  rural  communities  put 
on  an  annual  catfish  dinner  to  raise  money 
for  the  church  and  other  local  projects.  The 
fish  and  hush  puppies  were  cooked  outside 
in  four  large  black  kettles  hung  over  hard- 
wood fires.  The  slaw  was  mixed  up  inside 
in  15  or  20  big  aluminum  pans.  Needless  to 
say,  the  community  never  lacked  for  funds. 
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I  always  figured  that  if  the  census-taker 
ever  came  around  on  catfish-dinner  day, 
the  State  Capital  would  have  been  moved 
from  Nashville  to  Oak  Grove,  because  it 
seemed  like  half  the  State  was  there  having 
supper. 

It's  easy  to  get  carried  away  in  defense  of 
catfish,  because  they've  got  a  lot  going  for 
them.  If  you  get  serious  about  joining  old 
whisker  face's  fan  club,  there  are  some 
things  you'll  want  to  know.  First,  while  cat- 
fish often  move  into  shallow  water  during 
early  morning  and  late  evening  and  feed 


the  bottom  at  one  end,  and  tie  the  other  to  a 
limb  on  the  bank.  That  way,  you  can  fish  at 
every  different  depth  along  the  length  of 
the  line.  Webster  also  defines  trot  as  "to 
move  quickly;  hurry;  run."  That's  definitely 
not  the  pace  I  recommend  for  running  a 
trotline,  because  one  of  its  greatest  advan- 
tages is  that  it  allows  you  the  leisure  to  set 
up  camp,  or  cast  for  some  less  desirable 
fish,  such  as  bass  or  trout,  while  your 
trotline  is  busy  catching  supper. 

A  25-hook  trotline  doesn't  cost  very 
much,  and  if  you  fish  at  the  pace  I  prefer 


much  like  largemouth  bass,  they  usually  do 
feed  at  or  near  the  bottom.  Fishing  deep  is 
generally  the  most  successful.  Second,  cat- 
fish will  strike  at  just  about  anything  when 
they  are  feeding,  but  they  usually  depend 
on  their  sense  of  smell  more  than  other  fish 
in  locating  food,  so  aromaHc  baits  are  the 
best  bet.  Third,  they  feed  more  at  night  than 
during  the  day.  And  finally,  since  catfish 
are  not  classed  as  game  fish,  there  is  no  limit 
on  how  many  you  can  legally  catch. 

Now  that  you  are  armed  with  all  these 
interesting  facts  about  catfish,  how  do  you 
put  the  critters  on  the  table?  One  of  the  best 
ways,  and  probably  my  favorite,  is  to  fish  a 
trotline.  Webster's  New  World  Dictionary  de- 
fines trotline  as  "a  strong  fishing  line  sus- 
pended over  the  water,  with  short,  baited 
lines  hung  from  it  at  intervals."  Now,  I 
don't  know  where  Webster  fished  his 
trotline,  but  around  here  we  don't  hang  it 
up  over  the  water,  we  weight  it  down  near 


As  part  of  its  fishery  program,  the  Wildlife 
Commission  stocks  catfish  in  suitable  waters. 
Among  the  most  successful  stockings  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  introduction  offlathead 
catfish  in  several  rivers  where  they  are  already 
growing  to  large  sizes. 


and  don't  want  the  baiting  and  unhooking 
of  fish  to  interfere  with  your  relaxation,  you 
can  always  leave  off  some  of  the  hooks. 

All  the  good  points  of  trotlines  aside, 
most  catfish  caught  by  sport  fishermen  are 
probably  taken  on  hook  and  line.  The  same 
rules  apply  —  use  a  fairly  heavy  line  with  a 
large,  strong  hook;  fish  deep  at  night  and 
use  a  bait  the  fish  can  find  by  smell.  Now 
remember,  these  are  just  general  rules.  In 
spring,  cats  can  be  caught  in  shallow  water 
where  they  spawn.  They  wiU  sometimes  hit 
spinners  and  even  top  water  plugs,  and  lots 


of  catfish  are  caught  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  But,  the  odds  are  on  your  side  when 
you  stick  with  the  proven  techniques. 

The  only  other  thiing  you  need  to  know  to 
catch  catfish  is  where  to  go.  And  that's  the 
easiest  part  of  all.  Channel  catfish  are  native 
to  all  our  river  systems,  which  means  they 
are  also  now  found  in  all  major  lakes  on 
those  rivers.  They  are  also  common  in 
coastal  brackish  waters.  Furthermore,  good 
fishing  for  channels  is  developing  in  several 
small  city  lakes,  especially  in  the  Piedmont, 
thanks  to  the  cage-rearing  and  stocking 
program  started  recently  by  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
and  cooperating  municipalities.  Flathead 
and  blue  catfish  are  native  to  the  Missis- 
sippi basin,  including  the  rivers  west  of  the 
Eastern  Continental  Divide  in  North  Caro- 
lina's Mountains. 

In  addition  to  their  native  range, 
flatheads  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Yadkin  River,  where  the  best  fishing  is 
found  from  the  1-40  bridge  downstream, 
and  in  the  Cape  Fear  River  near  Fayet- 
teville.  Flatheads  are  being  caught  up- 
stream as  far  as  Lillington  and  downstream 
to  Wilmington.  They  have  also  moved  into 
the  Northeast  Cape  Fear  and  the  Black 
rivers.  Blue  catfish  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Neuse,  Cape  Fear,  Catawba  and 
Yadkin  rivers. 

Wherever  you  fish  for  cats',  you  should 
try  to  find  a  deep  hole  or  channel  to  concen- 
trate your  efforts,  especially  when  the  wa- 
ter is  warm.  If  you  are  fishing  a  river  from  a 
boat,  this  can  be  done  easily  enough  by 
"sounding"  the  bottom  with  a  weight  on  a 
rope.  Once  you  have  located  a  good  hole, 
anchor  just  upstream  and  let  your  bait  drift 
down  and  settle  to  the  bottom.  If  you  are 
catfishing  in  a  lake,  it  helps  to  know  the 
bottom  terrain,  but  generaUy  the  channels 
can  be  located  by  following  the  course  of 
creeks  entering  the  lake. 

Now  since  I'm  obviously  partial  to  catfish 
and  catfishing,  it  may  sound  like  every  trip 
has  been  successful  and  all  you  have  to  do 
to  catch  a  mess  of  cats'  is  go  out  and  try. 
Well,  that's  not  exactly  true.  Scott  Van  Horn 
and  I  "sounded"  out  a  good  hole  on  the 
South  Yadkin  River  one  night  last  summer, 
strung  out  trotline,  and  bottom  fished  two 
poles  'til  we  fell  asleep  in  the  boat.  The  only 
productive  sounding  that  was  done  that 
night  was  by  a  pair  of  horned  owls  that  fi- 
nally ran  us  off  the  river.  And  even  that  trip 
so  many  years  ago  with  my  dad  and  our 
friends  wasn't  all  pleasant.  When  I  reached 
up  into  a  bush  to  untie  our  trotline,  I  dis- 
turbed a  wasp  nest,  and  was  rewarded  by 
several  strings  on  the  back  of  my  neck.  Of 
course,  the  swelling  has  long  since  gone, 
but  some  folks  say  the  red  never  left. 

No  matter  how  or  where  you  find  them, 
or  what  perils  you  have  to  face  to  catch 
them,  catfish  have  all  the  makings  for  a 
memorable  fishing  trip  and  an  unforgetta- 
ble meal.  Besides,  it's  as  good  an  excuse  as 
any  to  stay  out  all  night.  ^ 
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Catfish  For  Fun  And  Profit 

Catfish  As  A  Crop 


Catfish  farming  in  North  Carolina  has  the  potential  to 
become  a  significant  industry.  Total  U.S.  catfish  production 
last  year  was  5.5  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  29  percent 
over  1980,  and  there  are  currently  no  more  than  a  dozen 
catfish  farming  operations  in  the  State.  Our  climate  is  suitable 
for  raising  catfish,  water  is  generally  available,  and  the 
markets  exist.  One  reason  the  industry  has  not  grown  more 
quickly  may  be  that  some  people  have  eaten  catfish  that  had 
an  "off"  flavor.  This  problem  is  avoided  by  catfish  farmers  by 
simply  holding  the  fish  in  fresh  water  for  two  or  three  days 
before  sale.  The  same  procedure  will  help  with  catfish  caught 
in  the  wild. 

Starting  a  catfish  farming  operation  can  be  as  big  or  small  an 
undertaking  as  you  want  it  to  be.  However,  regardless  of  the 
size,  there  are  some  significant  investments  required  in  time, 
space  and  money. 

If  you  decide  to  take  the  plunge,  here  are  some 
considerations.  First,  raising  catfish  requires  a  dependable 
source  of  water.  This  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  spring,  a  stream, 
or  a  runoff  pond,  but  well  water  is  preferred  because  it 
eliminates  potential  problems  from  unwanted  fish,  floods, 
pesticides,  and  muddiness.  Well  water  for  catfish  ponds  will 
require  aeration  to  disperse  carbon  dioxide  or  nitrogen  and  to 
add  oxygen. 

Whether  you  raise  your  catfish  in  ponds,  raceways,  or  cages 
wiU  depend  on  your  situation.  Cages  are  preferable  when  a 
pond  already  exists,  and  when  competition  from  other  fish 
would  be  a  problem.  Cage  culture  requires  a  complete  feeding 


program  and  careful  monitoring  for  diseases  and  parasites. 

You  should  choose  a  raceway  system  if  water  is  scarce  or  the 
soil  type  or  slope  of  the  land  is  not  suitable  for  pond 
construction.  This  set-up  includes  an  earthen  channel  up  to 
1,500  feet  long,  a  primary  and  secondary  water  supply,  a 
pump,  and  a  settling  basin. 

For  pond  rearing  of  catfish,  soil  with  good  water-holding 
capacity,  access  roads,  spillways,  drainpipes,  and  protection 
from  flood-waters  are  required. 

Whatever  structural  arrangement  you  choose,  a  man-made 
holding  vat  is  essential.  The  holding  vat  is  used  to  grade  fish 
into  size  classes,  hold  them  for  sale,  or  to  allow  treatment  of 
diseased  catfish. 

Another  decision  that  must  be  made  is  whether  to  raise  the 
fish  from  eggs  or  from  fingerlings.  For  the  beginning  catfish 
farmer,  it  is  much  simpler  to  buy  fingerling  fish  (generally,  1-4 
inches  long),  and  raise  them  to  marketable  size. 

There  are  several  types  of  markets  available.  Those  with  the 
greatest  potential  appear  to  be  free-fishing  ponds,  where 
customers  catch  their  fish  with  hook-and-line  and  pay  by  the 
fish  or  by  the  pound;  wholesale,  to  large  processors;  and 
retail,  to  local  markets  or  restaurants. 

The  most  popular  species  for  catfish  farming  is  the  channel 
catfish  (Ictalurus  punctatus).  They  grow  rapidly  on  feed,  have 
an  excellent  flavor,  and  bite  well  in  a  free-fishing  situation. 

If  you  want  more  specific  information  on  catfish  farming, 
contact  your  local  Soil  Conservation  Service  agent  or  the  N.C. 
Agricultural  Extension  Service. 


To  Skin  A  Cat 


To  skin  a  catfish,  make  a  shallow  cut  through  the  skin  on  the  back  and  around  the  sides  just  behind  the  head  (1 ),  then  use  pliers  or  a  nail  puller  to 
grasp  skin  (2)  and  pull  it  away  from  the  flesh  all  the  way  to  the  tail  (3).  Cut  off  head  or  bend  backwards  to  break  it  off  (4)  being  very  careful  to  avoid 
injury  from  the  sharp  spines  in  the  fins  (a  leather  glove,  tape  or  some  other  protection  can  be  helpful).  Remove  remainder  of  viscera  with  a  sharp 
knife  (5),  and  your  catfish  is  cleaned,  skinned  and  ready  for  the  frying  pan  (6). 
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by  Scott  Derks 


Mysterious,  dank,  and  nearly  impenetrable,  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  clings  stubbornly 
to  survival  despite  more  than  200  years  of  inroads. 


Think  of  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp  as  an 
old  man,  two- 
thirds  asleep,  tales  of 
his  wild  and  petulant 
youth  tucked  beneath 
his  pillow.  A  thin  smile 
snakes  across  his  face  at 
the  slightest  mention  of 
his  infamous  reputation 
as  a  swallower  of  men, 
keeper  of  vengeful  veg- 
etation, blunt-tail  moc- 
casins and  towering 
trees  that  are  said  to 
sweat  like  a  man. 

Before  his  rocking 
chair  creaks  twice, 
he'll  mention  George 
Washington's  attempt 
to  wrestle  control  of  the 
swamp,  first  with  farm- 
ing, then  with  logging. 
He'll  recall  William 
Byrd's  remark  in  1728: 
"The  ground  of  this 
swamp  is  a  mere  quag- 
mire, trembling  under 
the  feet  of  those  who 
walk  upon  it.  Never 
was  Rum,  that  cordial 
of  life,  found  more  nec- 
essary than  in  this  Dirty 
Place."  Byrd  is  reputed 
to  have  hung  the  name 
Dismal  on  the  swamp;  the  French  cham- 
pioned "marais  maudit,"  the  cursed 
swamp.  Both  names  are  apt. 

The  old  man  will  even  chuckle  about  the 
sea  captains  who  cherished  the  tannic-acid 
laden  water  of  Lake  Drummond  because  it 
never  spoiled,  or  the  1907  Sears-Roebuck 
advertisement  that  proclaimed  the 
swamp's  juniper  buckets  the  best  in  the 
world.  Sometimes  he'll  even  quote  the  run- 
away slaves  who  found  refuge  in  the  crazy- 
quilt  landscape  of  peat  beds  and  vines,  pine 
trees  and  hardwood,  thickets,  flowers  and 
canefields.  "Here,  God's  morning  leads  to 
the  Devil's  night;  where  owls  on  a  dead 
limb  talks  to  the  dead,  talks  with  the  dead 
and  laughs  like  the  dead.  Down  in  the 
home  of  the  varmits  and  bugs,  where  the 
yellow  fly  stings  and  the  air  is  stink  with  the 
smell,  death  is  the  king." 

And  if  he's  feeling  especially  spry,  the  old 
man  will  give  three-to-one  odds  that  the 


The 


DISMAL 


Lily  pads  float  on  the  dark  tea-colored  water  along  the  canal  to  Lake  Drummond  (above). 
Atlantic  white  cedar,  called  juniper,  is  a  highly  valued  wood  common  to  the  Swamp  (right), 
and  has  been  cut  commercially  for  more  than  200  years. 

next  motorist  driving  down  U.S.  17  from 
Portsmouth,  Virginia,  will  push  the  acceler- 
ator a  little  harder  when  he  gets  near  the 
swamp  and  the  sky  goes  dark.  He's  seen  it 
before,  these  lovers  of  nature  who  speed 
away  from  this  grim  and  venomous  place, 
hoping  that  down  the  road  the  water  is  clear 
and  the  vegetation  more  tame,  as  God  in- 
tended it  to  be. 

But  mention  the  problems  that  plague  the 
Dismal  Swamp  today  and  his  dark  eyes 
grow  dull.  He  prefers  to  nod  off  when  mod- 
ern-day troubles  are  the  topic:  the  eroding 
water  table,  the  extensive  impact  of  200 
years  of  logging,  the  elaborate  network  of 
ditches  throughout  the  swamp,  extensive 
enough  to  resemble  a  Winston-Salem  sub- 
division map.  They  are  all  maladies  of  age, 
products  of  a  freewheeling  and  obstreper- 
ous youth  in  a  changing  modern  world  with 
ever  changing  needs. 
Nearly  10  years  ago,  wildly  publicized 


help  for  the  Dismal 
Swamp  arrived  when 
the  Union  Camp  Cor- 
poration generously 
donated  49,000  acres  to 
the  Interior  Department 
through  the  Nature 
Conservancy.  Since 
then  approximately 
100,000  acres  have 
come  under  state  or  fed- 
eral protection.  In  many 
sections  fire  roads  have 
been  constructed.  Ef- 
forts have  been  made  to 
maintain  the  water 
levels  in  Lake  Drum- 
mond. But  that  does  lit- 
tle to  change  the  fact 
that  today's  Dismal 
Swamp  is  hardly  the 
land  that  George  Wash- 
ington surveyed  in  1763 
and  called  a  "glorious 
paradise,"  abundant 
with  fowl  and  other 
wildlife. 

The    Great  Dismal 
Swamp    —  variously 
described  today  as  a 
"filthy  bog"  and  an  "in- 
valuable relic"  —  sits 
astride  the  eastern  end 
of  the  North  Carolina- 
Virginia  border,  within 
a  half-hour  drive  of  more  than  1  million 
people.  Throughout  its  history  this  peat 
bog  has  been  cursed  and  coveted. 

Originally  the  size  of  the  Florida  Ever- 
glades and  boasting  more  than  1.4  million 
acres,  the  Dismal  Swamp  —  while  still  mas- 
sive —  has  been  drained  and  farmed  and 
lumbered  into  a  veritable  pigmy  of  210,000 
acres.  But  that  doesn't  change  the  fact  that 
the  Dismal,  like  its  reputation,  is  a  land  of 
mystery  and  intrigue.  Its  tangled  vegeta- 
tion verifies  the  belief  that  in  nature  every 
form  exists  except  a  straight  line.  It's  home 
to  a  superior  order  of  predators.  And  while 
swatting  yellow  flies  late  at  night,  and  lis- 
tening to  the  spook  of  a  horned  owl,  you 
won't  find  it  hard  to  imagine  that  snakes 
have  hurried  here,  dallied  there.  Yet,  in  the 
daytime,  when  the  sun  is  out,  the  mere 
thickness  of  the  bog's  growth  can  engender 
claustrophobia.  The  humus  and  peat  floor 
absorbs  and  cushions  sound  like  acoustical 
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tile.  Everything  looks  the  same.  As  one 
hunter  from  South  Mill  said,  "It's  not  the 
kind  of  place  you  go  in  alone.  I've  put  dogs 
in  there  to  run  deer  and  it's  taken  them  a 
week  to  get  out." 

Because  the  swamp  straddles  the  temper- 
ate and  subtropic  climate  zones,  it  offers  an 
astounding  array  of  plant  life  and  flowers. 
Writer  William  Stansbury,  who  visited  the 
lake  in  the  1920s,  described  virgin  cypress 
trees  120  feet  tall  with  flying  buttress  roots 
large  enough  for  him  to  paddle  his  canoe 
under.  Many  of  the  finest  trees  are  now 
gone,  but  the  region  still  contains  the 
largest  stand  of  Atlantic  white  cedar  — 
called  juniper  —  in  the  nation,  as  well  as  a 
sizable  population  of  bobcat,  otter  and 
black  bear.  It's  land  that  has  never  been 
fully  tamed;  the  Dismal  is  so  rough  its  hu- 
man visitors  live  somewhere  else. 

According  to  John  Jones,  a  Corps  of  Engi- 
neer lock  tender  for  the  past  27  years,  the 


only  real  permanent  resident  of  the  region 
is  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  And  like  anyone 
who  has  spent  more  than  twenty  minutes 
near  the  swamp,  he  knew  the  story  of  the 
Indian  maiden  who  died  just  before  her 
wedding  and  who  is  periodically  seen  pad- 
dling her  ghostly  white  canoe  across  the 
waters  of  Lake  Drummond.  Canonized  in 
1803  by  Irish  poet  Thomas  Moore  in  his 
poem,  "The  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp," 
the  story  also  tells  how  the  bereaved  lover 
came  to  believe  that  his  lost  love  had  de- 
parted her  grave  and  taken  to  the  swamp. 
He  followed  her  in  and  never  returned,  but 
was  reunited  with  her  in  death. 

With  just  a  hint  of  smile,  Jones  adds, 
"The  ghost  got  after  me  the  other  night. 
Found  out  before  I  went  to  bed,  it  was  a 
broom  falling  on  the  porch.  In  the  Dismal, 
you  can  hear  most  anything  you  want.  It 
ain't  no  place  for  a  scary  man." 

During  the  past  quarter  century,  Jones 


has  seen  a  lot.  He's  watched  the  yearly  mi- 
gration of  more  than  30  million  birds  each 
winter  —  mostly  noisy  red-winged  black 
birds,  grackles  and  crows.  He's  seen  mink 
chasing  rabbits.  And  he's  noticed  that  more 
and  more  red  maples  are  growing  where 
juniper  and  tupelo  once  stood.  The  peat  is 
drier  than  it  was  years  ago,  changing  the 
kind  of  vegetation  that  grows  best  and  the 
ability  of  the  soil  to  retain  the  life-giving  wa- 
ter. "Twenty-five  years  ago  when  it  rained 
real  good,  it  took  three  days  for  that  water 
to  reach  the  spillway  at  the  locks  a  short 
distance  from  Lake  Drummond.  Now,  it 
gets  there  overnight." 

The  3,000-acre,  shallow  Lake  Drummond 
is  the  heart  of  the  swamp.  Acting  more  like 
a  fountain  than  a  catch-basin,  the  lake 
stands  above  the  surrounding  area.  It  was 
discovered  by  William  Drummond,  the  first 
colonial  governor  of  North  Carolina  from 
1663  to  1667,  who  was  hanged,  drawn  and 
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Even  to  those  who  have  visited  the  Dismal 
Swamp  many  times,  the  brooding  quality  of  the 
area  almost  never  fails  to  create  a  feeling  of  awe 
and  vaguely  discomforting  fear.  There  are,  after 
all,  tales  of  those  who  have  gone  into  the  Swamp 
never  to  be  seen  again. 


quartered  as  a  traitor  in  1676  for  his  part  in 
Bacon's  Rebellion.  Before  the  coming  of  the 
white  man,  the  Nansemound  Indians  lived 
and  hunted  in  the  Dismal  and  some  say  that 
the  Dismal  got  its  name  from  a  Nanse- 
mound word.  True?  It's  hard  to  tell  since 
the  last  speaker  of  the  Nansemound  lan- 
guage died  in  1902. 

The  lake  itself  is  laden  with  tannins  from 
10,000  years  of  peat  formations,  keeping 
the  water  singularly  free  of  bacteria  and 
thus  free  of  vegetation.  It  is  so  highly  reflec- 
tive that  it  resembles  a  massive  ebony  mir- 
ror. The  lake  is  less  than  half  the  age  of  the 
surrounding  land,  its  method  of  formation 
still  a  great  mystery.  One  theory  states  that 
a  fire,  burning  for  years  formed  the  nearly 
perfectly  circular  lake.  Others,  including 
the  Indians,  have  pointed  to  meteors,  while 
a  third,  but  highly  unlikely,  theory  credits 
an  army  of  beavers. 

Whatever  its  origin,  the  Dismal  is  rela- 


Tne  Greai  Dismal  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge 


Atlantic 
Ocean 


Nearly  the  size  of  the  Florida  Everglades  at  one 
time,  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  is  still  one  of 
the  largest  wet  wilderness  areas  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  The  Great  Dismal  Swamp 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  controls  aver  100,000 
acres  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  since 
1974  another  14,000  acres  has  been  preserved 
by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp  State  Park. 


Dismal  Swamp  State  Park 

Farmers,  loggers  and  developers 
have  whittled  it  down  over  the  years, 
but  today  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp 
stands  a  chance  of  making  it,  even  in 
diminished  size.  The  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
manages  approximately  102,000  acres 
straddling  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  south  of  the  border  the  rela- 
tively new  Great  Dismal  Swamp  State 
Park  protects  an  additional  14,343 
acres. 

This  State  Park  came  into  being 
when  the  1971  General  Assembly 
passed  a  bill  appropriating  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  a  "State  Park  at  the 
Dismal  Swamp  in  Camden  County." 
The  Nature  Conservancy  helped  out 
by  buying  land  in  North  Carolina  for 
$2.2  million  and  later  selling  it  to  the 
State  to  make  the  Park. 

State  Park  officials  say  that  the 
Great  Dismal  Swamp  State  Park  will 
remain  a  natural  area  devoted  to  en- 
vironmental education  and  scientific 
study.  As  a  result,  they  have  not 
sought  access  points  into  the  area. 

"The  Park  is  not  high  on  our  prior- 
ity list  for  development,"  said  James 
Stevens,  Director  of  State  Parks  and 
Recreation.  "We  want  to  see  this  type 
of  area  reserved  and  preserved.  If  we 
make  it  too  accessible  to  the  general 
public,  it  will  no  longer  serve  the  pur- 
pose for  which  we  intended.  In  fact, 
we'd  like  to  see  the  drainage  canals 
backfilled  so  that  the  land  would  re- 
generate into  the  former  type  of  Dis- 
mal Swamp." 

At  the  moment,  about  half  the  Park 
is  managed  as  a  game  lands,  but 
hunters  need  a  permit  from  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  lands  across  Service  prop- 
erty. 

Only  75  acres  of  the  rare  Atlantic 
white  cedar  remain  in  the  Great  Dis- 
mal Swamp  State  Park  —  the  cedar 
was  being  timbered  even  as  the  pur- 
chase was  made  —  but  the  Park  will 
preserve  them  and  remind  us  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp  in  all  its  former  glory. 
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There  are  few  places  left  —  perhaps  too  few  — 
where  giant  bald  cypress  still  grow  in  year-round 
solitude,  their  only  touch  with  civilization  the 
occasional  visitor  with  a  camera. 


Lytton  Musselman 


tively  free  of  wildlife.  The  very  qualities  that 
render  the  water  fit  for  human  consump- 
tion are  partially  responsible  for  its  inhospi- 
tality  to  wildlife.  The  high  acidity  of  the 
water  makes  aquatic  plant  life  difficult, 
thus  the  dissolved-oxygen  content  of  the 
water  is  highly  unstable.  Indeed,  much  of 
the  oxygen  is  generated  by  wind  which  cre- 
ates turbulence  and  mixes  the  oxygen  with 
the  water.  The  bowfin  carp  and  long  nosed 
gar,  which  are  indigenous  to  the  lake,  are 
found  in  good  numbers,  but  they  are  toler- 
ant of  the  acidic  water  and  low  oxygen.  An- 
other exception  is  the  Great  Dismal  flier,  a 
panfish  which  has  an  expanded  gill  surface 
area,  enabling  it  to  survive  quite  well  dur- 
ing periods  of  low  oxygen  concentration. 
Black  crappies  and  catfish  are  also  fairly 
abundant  species. 

Fishing  is  pursued  for  only  six  to  eight 
weeks  a  year  in  the  spring  when  the  crap- 
pies and  fliers  are  spawning  around  the 
submerged  stumps  near  the  shores  of  the 
lake.  Yellow  bullhead  make  up  the  majority 
of  the  catch. 

The  struggle  to  protect  the  swamp  is 
more  than  five  decades  old  now.  National 
Geographic  magazine  observed  in  1932, 
"Though  it  has  yielded  about  a  third  of  its 
original  area  to  the  plow,  much  of  the  re- 
mainder is  an  unbroken  wilderness  on  the 
Virginia-North  Carolina  border."  The  story 
adds,  "There  is  little  high-grade  timber  left. 
The  greater  portion  lies  south  of  Lake 
Drummond,"  in  North  Carolina,  a  tract  of 
swamp  the  magazine  called  "the  wildest 
area."  "It  is  practically  inaccessible;  only  ex- 
perienced swamp  men  ever  venture  in." 

At  that  time  the  fire  of  1923  was  still 
prominent  in  everyone's  mind.  During  its 
three  years  of  smoldering  it  destroyed  150 
miles  of  woodlands.  "The  very  ground  un- 
der one's  feet  will  burn,"  Geographic  said. 

By  1972,  with  the  environmental  move- 
ment in  full  bloom,  the  92nd  Congress 
passed,  and  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
signed  into  law,  a  bill  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  undertake  a  year-long 
study  of  the  "feasibility  and  desirability  of 
preserving  and  protecting  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal,  Lake  Drummond,  and  The 
Dismal  Swamp."  About  the  same  time 
Union  Camp  was  pondering  what  to  do 
with  its  49,000  acres.  The  eventual  donation 
pleased  both  parties. 

Today,  the  Dismal  Swamp  —  probably 
formed  following  the  Pleistocene  age  mil- 


lions of  years  ago  —  is  accessible  at  several 
points.  Along  U.S.  17,  canoes  are  available 
for  a  leisurely  trip  across  Lake  Drummond. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  swamp,  visitors  can 
use  State  Road  642  and  turn  on  Jericho 
Ditch  Lane  and  Washington  Ditch  Road. 
Summertime  travelers  should  come  pre- 


pared to  battle  the  bugs. 

And  visitors  should  be  ready  for  a  differ- 
ent sort  of  place.  Not  a  swamp,  infested 
with  gnarled  cypress.  Not  a  lake  teeming 
with  life.  But  a  place  all  its  own.  Special 
because  it's  the  Dismal.  And  like  no  other 
place  on  earth.  ^ 
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Dear  Sir: 

I  would  like  to  request  per- 
niission  to  do  a  painting  from 
Karl  Maslowski's  photograph 
of  the  fox  in  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina,  page  3,  January,  1980. 
It  would  be  an  oil  —  18"  x  24". 
I  never  reproduce  my  paint- 
ings so  that  would  not  be  a  con- 
cern. 

Elizabeth  J.  Pollock 
Hickory 

Actually,  we  can't  give  you 
permission  to  copy  any 
photograph  or  artwork  that 
appears  in  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina,  and  those  interested 
in  gaining  such  permission 
should  contact  the  originator. 
There  have  been  lawsuits  as  a 
result  of  copied  work,  espe- 
cially when  it  was  then 
offered  for  sale  or  displayed 
in  competition.  However,  I 
doubt  that  Karl  would  mind  if 
someone  used  one  of  his 
photos  to  practice  on  or  to  re- 
produce just  for  fun  if  there 
were  no  plans  to  sell  the  result 
or  display  it  publicly,  and  I 
suspect  that  would  be  true  for 
most  photographers  and 
artists.  If  in  doubt,  however, 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  request  per- 
mission. 


Dear  Sir: 

Thank  you  for  the  article 
"Man's  Best  Friend?"  May  1 
say,  I'm  in  favor  of  tough  poli- 
cies to  rid  our  State  of  this  awful 
problem. 

Deer  are  just  moving  into  our 
area.  In  the  summer  of  1980,  a 
pair  raised  a  fawn  behind  my 
father's  house.  Neighbors' 
dogs  chased  them  until  they 
ran  them  out  of  the  entire  area 
by  Christmas.  Last  year  they 
did  not  even  come  into  the 
same  woods.  By  now  you  just 
see  tracks  about  every  month, 
but  dog  tracks  are  everywhere 
—  around  every  field  ...  I  say 
pay  more  tax  per  dog  and  re- 
quire them  to  wear  a  blaze  or- 
ange collar.  We  need  a 
statewide  leash-law. 

Jerry  L.  Couick 
Waxhaw 


Dear  Sirs: 

I  was  really  impressed  with 
last  month's  article  "The  Art  Of 
Duane  Raver."  I  feel  that  he  is 
the  best  wildlife  artist  ever.  See- 
ing his  art  made  me  want  to 
meet  him  more  than  ever.  I 
draw  some,  but  it  is  nothing 
like  his  paintings. 

I  really  enjoy  reading  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina  and  have 
subscribed  to  it  for  three 
years. 

Alex  Hartzog 
West  Jefferson 


Dear  Sir: 

I  hked  your  Diamond  City 
Whales  tale,  but  you  stunned 
this  flunker  of  sophomore  En- 
glish when  you  turned  the 
clock  back  far  enough  to  let  the 
cattle's  "ancestors"  roam 
again. 

Julian  Whitener 
Lantana,  Florida 


Yeah,  Julian,  there  is  no  way 
whatsoever  to  get  around  a 
mistake  like  that  except  to  say, 
"Oops."  Of  course,  you've 
heard  the  one  about  the  grand- 
mother who  told  her  grandson 
that  he  had  ancestors.  Scared 
him  to  death.  He  thought  it 
was  a  disease. 


Dear  Sir: 

The  article  in  February  by 
Rick  Estes  on  fruits  and  nuts  is 
excellent  but  one  mistake 
should  be  corrected  for  the 
readers. 

There  is  a  beautiful  picture  of 
the  scarlet  fruits  of  the  moun- 
tain ash,  a  tree  limited  to  our 
highest  mountains,  and  north- 
ward, mainly  around  balds  and 
in  the  spruce-fir  forests.  How- 
ever, the  mountain  ash  (Sorbus 
americana  of  the  rose  family 
with  fruits  like  small  apples)  is 
not  a  true  ash  and  the  two  types 
of  trees  are  unrelated.  Ash 
(Fraxinus)  is  of  the  olive  family 
with  dry,  winged,  non-showy 
fruits.  It  is  the  true  ash  trees 
which  are  throughout  the  state 
and  to  about  5000  ft.  elevation, 
the  wood  of  which  is  used  for 


various  purposes. 

This  is  one  of  but  many  ex- 
amples where  the  common  na- 
mes of  plants  give  a  misleading 
impression  of  relationships  and 
similarities.  Sorbus  is  called 
mountain  ash  due  to  its  leaf 
which  is  somewhat  ash  like. 
The  fleshy  fruits  are  important 
as  wildlife  food,  the  tree  is  an 
attractive  ornamental,  but  the 
wood  is  of  no  economic  value. 

J.W.  Hardin 
Professor  of  Botany  and 
Curator  of  the  Herbarium 
N.C.  State  University 


Dear  Sir: 

I  enjoyed  your  recent  article 
on  taxidermy,  and  thought  that 
I  might  try  to  learn  more  about 
it.  You  mentioned  that  it  is 
taught  at  Piedmont  Technical 
College  in  Roxboro.  Are  there 
any  other  community  colleges 
which  offer  courses  in  tax- 
idermy? 

Mark  Lewis 
Asheboro 


Yes.  In  fact  Montgomery 
Technical  Institute  in  Troy  of- 
fers a  comprehensive  course  in 
taxidermy.  Readers  in  other 
areas  should  check  with  their 
local  community  colleges  for 
more  information. 


Dear  Sir: 

Your  article  on  bats  in  the 
March,  1982  issue  called  to 
mind  something  that  has  hap- 
pened to  me  many  times. 
When  1  fish  some  of  the  ponds 
near  my  home,  bats  are  flut- 
tering all  over  the  place  at  dusk, 
and  some  of  them  come  quite 
close  to  me.  I  know  they're 
catching  insects,  but  what  are 
the  chances  that  one  might  bite 
me?  I've  heard  they  carry  ra- 
bies. 

H.H.  Jenkins 
Goldsboro 


It  would  be  unusual  for  a  bat 
feeding  around  a  pond  at  night 
to  simply  swoop  down  and 
bite  you,  and  we've  heard  of  no 


such  incidents.  However,  any 
bite  by  a  bat  should  be  consid- 
ered potentially  serious  since 
they  have  been  known  to  carry 
rabies.  If  bitten,  go  to  a  doctor, 
and  if  at  all  possible,  take  the 
bat  so  it  can  be  checked. 


Dear  Sir: 

I  received  my  March  issue  of 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina,  and  I 
want  to  say  that  you  folks  are 
doing  a  great  job  for  a  low  price. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to 
your  fine  magazine  for  thirty 
some  years  and  I  would  like  to 
know  when  the  magazine  first 
began. 

J.C.  Burris 
Concord 


Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  has 
been  published  in  some  form 
since  shortly  after  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion was  formed  in  1947,  and  it 
won  a  national  award  in  1956. 
However,  its  present  format 
was  adopted  with  the  January, 
1978  issue,  and  has  won  sev- 
eral national  and  regional 
awards.  Shown  is  an  April, 
1947  issue.  One  article  which 
appeared  was  a  progress  report 
on  the  construction  of  Table 
Rock  Hatchery. 
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edited  by  Mark  Taylor 


National  Environmental  Quality  Index  Declines 


The  patient  is  worsening: 
That's  the  prognosis  of  the  13th 
annual  National  Environmen- 
tal Quality  Index. 

The  index  is  compiled  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation, 
and  uses  seven  factors  to  evalu- 
ate the  health  of  our  environ- 
ment. Four  of  the  factors  — 
wildlife,  water  quality,  living 
space,  and  soils  —  showed  de- 
clines in  1981.  The  status  of  the 
others  —  minerals,  air  quality 
and  forests  —  remained  about 
the  same. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
decline  is  the  national  trend  to- 
ward weakening  or  eliminating 
environmental  regulations  — 
although  every  major  public- 
opinion  poll  taken  in  1981 
showed  that  Americans  favor 
protecting  our  environment.  In 
addition,  many  wildlife  and  en- 
vironmental programs  have 
been  victims  of  federal  budget 
cuts.  The  President's  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  — 
which  studies  worldwide  en- 
vironmental trends  and  es- 
tablishes national  policy  on 
environmental  matters  —  had 
its  budget  slashed  by  72  per- 
cent. Programs  to  clean-up  wa- 
ter, air  and  hazardous-waste 
dumps  were  also  cut  considera- 
bly. And,  while  funds  for  en- 
ergy conservation  and  solar 
projects  were  cut  drastically, 
federal  funding  was  boosted 
for  nuclear  energy  and  coal  de- 
velopment. 

"We  can't  afford  to  sacrifice 
our  natural  resources  for  short- 
term  profits,"  said  Dr.  Jay  Hair, 
executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation. 
"President  Reagan  has  vowed 
to  bring  about  a  'New  Begin- 
ning,' for  America,  and  we  sup- 
port him  —  but  the  integrity  of 
our  natural  resources  must  be 
protected." 

An  environmental  quality  in- 
dex was  also  compiled  for 
North  Carolina  in  1981  —  the 
first  of  an  annual  series.  The  in- 
dex was  developed  by  the  N.C. 
Division  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Community  Development, 
and  is  very  similar  to  the  na- 
tional index.  The  report  as- 


Wildlife  Down:  Vanishing  habitat  caused  wildlife  to  decline  in 
1981,  and  loss  of  wetlands  has  hurt  many  creatures  like  this  clap- 
per rail. 


sessed  the  status  of  wildlife, 
air,  water,  and  land,  and  the 
trends  were  strikingly  similar 
to  the  national  index. 

According  to  the  Feder- 
ation's index,  the  status  of 
wildlife  declined  mainly  be- 
cause of  moves  to  weaken  or 
eliminate  laws  protecting  wild- 
life and  habitat.  Proposals  are 
afoot  to  weaken  regulations 
protecting  wetlands,  wilder- 
ness and  endangered  species. 
Also,  a  move  to  relax  restric- 
tions on  pesticide  use  bodes  ill 
for  wildlife.  Ironically,  this  is 
occurring  when  serious  chemi- 
cal contamination  problems  are 
appearing  —  kepone  levels  are 
up  in  the  James  River  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  17  western  states 
considered  closing  waterfowl 
seasons  last  year  because  of 
wide-spread  contamination 
from  endrin,  a  pesticide  used 
on  wheat. 

Habitat  loss  continues  to  be  a 
problem,  and  no  areas  hav& 
been  hit  as  hard  as  our  vanish- 
ing wetlands.  These  areas  serve 
as  valuable  breeding  grounds 
for  many  species  of  fish,  birds 
and  other  wildlife,  and  over 
12,500  square  miles  of  wetlands 
have  been  lost  to  development 


in  the  past  20  years. 

The  North  Carolina  index 
showed  similar  trends  for  wild- 
life. One  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems is  growth  —  wildlife 
habitat  is  being  lost  to  develop- 
ment at  an  alarming  rate.  Pollu- 
tion is  also  a  serious  problem  — 
at  least  10  contaminants  have 
been  identified  in  the  Roanoke 
River  that  could  be  causing  re- 
productive problems  in  striped 
bass.  Also,  life-choking  algae 
—  triggered  by  fertilizer  and 
pesticide  runoffs,  freshwater 
drainage  associated  with  large 
land-clearing  operations  for 
forestry  and  agriculture  and 
runoff  from  urban  areas  —  pose 
a  serious  threat  to  fisheries  and 
shellfish  in  our  shallow,  pro- 
ductive sounds. 

The  status  of  minerals  stayed 
the  same  on  the  national  level. 
Firm  conservation  practices  fi- 
nally paid  off  —  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1981,  imports  of  oil 
to  the  United  States  dropped  20 
percent.  Gasoline  consumption 
in  1981  was  also  at  the  lowest 
level  in  10  years. 

Overall  energy  consumption 
was  also  down.  In  1980,  our  to- 
tal energy  consumption  was 
orUy  two  percent  higher  than  in 


1973  —  the  year  of  the  Arab  OU 
Embargo  —  although  the  gross 
national  product  had  risen  by 
18  percent. 

Unfortunately,  there's  also 
some  bad  news.  Federal  budget 
cuts  have  slashed  energy- 
conservation  programs  by  86 
percent.  These  programs  pro- 
vided funds  for  weatherization 
of  low-income  homes,  and  also 
supported  research  and  devel- 
opment of  energy-efficient 
products.  At  the  same  time, 
funding  was  boosted  for  nu- 
clear power  and  coal  develop- 
ment. 

Air  quality  stayed  the  same 
nationally.  However,  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  up  for  revision  by 
Congress  and  may  be  gutted, 
despite  a  recent  Harris  poll 
showing  that  86  percent  of  the 
public  favors  it.  And,  in  spite  of 
criticism  by  industry,  the  Clean 
Air  Act  has  worked.  The  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality 
found  that  soot,  dust  and  other 
particulate  matter  in  our  air  de- 
clined by  over  30  percent  be- 
tween 1960  and  1980,  and 
estimates  that  clean-air  laws 
save  14,000  lives  and  $21  billion 
in  health  and  property  dam- 
ages annually. 

The  North  Carolina  index 
^Iso  shows  air-quality  prob- 
lems. The  Charlotte  area  does 
not  meet  federal  standards  for 
carbon  monoxide  and  ozone, 
and  Durham,  Raleigh,  Win- 
ston-Salem and  Greensboro  are 
just  barely  within  the  federal 
limits. 

Water  quality  declined  na- 
tionally. Although  the  land- 
mark Clean  Water  Act  of  1972 
was  supposed  to  make  aU  of  the 
nation's  waters  "fishable  and 
swimmable"  by  1983,  this  goal 
won't  be  met. 

The  cleanup  of  our  waters  is  a 
big  job  —  and  progress  has 
been  made.  Most  "point" 
sources  of  pollution  —  includ- 
ing factories  and  municipal 
sewage  systems  —  have  been 
cleaned  up,  but  the  problem  of 
"non-point"  source  pollution  is 
harder  to  lick.  This  pollution  in- 
cludes runoff  from  urban  areas, 
farm  lands,  road  construction 
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and  other  sites.  Much  of  this 
runoff  contains  heavy  metals 
and  toxic  chemicals.  Another 
problem  is  hazardous  wastes. 
About  87,000  of  the  nation's  in- 
dustries dispose  of  their  efflu- 
ent in  municipal  sewage 
treatment  systems,  and  most  of 
these  plants  are  not  designed  to 
treat  toxic  chemicals.  Also,  seri- 
ous problems  exist  with  the  ille- 
gal disposal  of  hazardous 
wastes,  and  these  illegal  chemi- 
cal dumps  pose  a  grave  threat 
to  ground  water. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  chief 
threat  to  water  quality  is  sedi- 
ment —  which  washes  into  our 
waterways  from  farm  lands, 
forestry  and  mining  opera- 
tions, developments  and  road 
construction.  As  silt  chokes  our 
streams,  rivers  and  lakes,  the 
waters  become  unfit  for  game 
fish,  recreation,  and  other  uses. 
Another  serious  problem 
comes  from  fertilizer  and  pesti- 
cide runoffs,  drainage  from 
septic  tanks  and  other  pollution 
which  contribute  to  massive  al- 
gael  blooms  in  our  coastal 
sounds  and  rivers. 

Forests  stayed  the  same  na- 


Ken  Taylor 


Water  Down:  Pollution  con- 
tinues to  cause  fish  kills  and  re- 
lated problems,  although  the 
goal  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  of 
1972  was  to  make  all  of 
America's  waterways  "fishable 
and  swimmable"  by  1983. 


tionally  —  mostly  due  to  a 
faltering  economy  which  has 
caused  a  near-depression  in  the 
forest-products  industry.  In 
fact,  in  a  dozen  western  states, 
30,000  people  working  in  forest 
products  have  been  thrown  out 
of  work. 

However,  nagging  questions 
remain  about  the  future  of  our 
forests.  More  intensive  man- 
agement of  forests  will  be 
needed,  and  the  demands  for 
more  timber  must  be  reconciled 
with  the  needs  for  clean  water, 
outdoor  recreation  and  wild- 
Ufe. 

Soils  also  declined  nation- 
ally. In  fact,  the  U.S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  says  that  soil 
erosion  was  35  percent  worse  in 
1981  than  it  was  during  the 
Dust  Bowl  of  the  1930s.  More 
than  eight  million  tons  of  top- 
soil  were  lost  to  erosion  last 
year  compared  to  an  average 
annual  loss  of  about  five  million 
tons.  And  this  loss  is  not 
caused  by  bad  weather  — 
farmers  are  simply  ignoring  the 
conservation  treatments  that 
have  restored  the  land  since  the 
1930s. 

Living  space  is  down,  and 
the  chief  culprit  is  rapid  popu- 
lation growth.  Although  the 
growth  rate  has  declined  in  this 
country,  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  grow  for  the  next  80 
years,  when  the  population 
will  stabilize  at  about  320  mil- 
lion people.  And  comprehen- 
sive land-use  planning  for  this 
growth  remains  the  exception 
—  not  the  rule. 

A  similar  situation  for  land 
exists  in  North  Carolina.  The 
State  is  growing  rapidly.  The 
population  was  5,878,000  in 
1980  and  planners  estimate 
there  will  be  6.5  million  people 
living  here  in  1990.  This  growth 
has  gobbled  up  land.  North 
Carolina  crop  land  declined  by 
364,000  acres  between  1967  and 
1977,  while  land  tied  up  in 
urban  areas  increased  by 
382,000  acres  at  the  same  time. 

This  continued  development 
is  causing  problems  —  espe- 
cially along  the  coast.  Rising 
sea  levels  and  island  migration 


removes  about  3.6  feet  of  shore 
per  year.  Yet,  second-home  de- 
velopment on  the  beaches  con- 
tinues —  often  at  the  taxpayer's 
expense.  Federal  flood- 
insurance  programs  encourage 
this  development,  and  expen- 
sive government  erosion- 
control  measures  are  often 
needed  to  save  beach-front  de- 
velopments. This  can  be  expen- 
sive —  beach  "nourishment" 
can  cost  up  to  $6  million  per 
mile. 


The  National  Hunters  Asso- 
ciation recently  donated  $500  to 
help  support  the  fourth  annual 
Hunter-Safety  Shooting  Tour- 
nament, which  was  held  on 
April  24  at  the  Kinston  Police 
Range.  Sponsored  by  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, the  tournament  stresses 
shooting  safety.  Over  the  past 
several  years  the  tournament 
has  become  tremendously  pop- 
ular, with  about  60  schools  and 
over  400  students  participating 
annually.  Each  school  sends  a 
team  to  the  event,  and  partici- 


Free  copies  of  the  National 
Environmental  Quality  Index 
are  available  from  the  National 
Wildlife    Federatiori,  Educa- 
tional Services,  1412  16th  St. 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
For  a  free  copy  of  "North 
Carolina's  Environment,  1981 
Report,"  write  to  the  N.C. 
Division  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Community 
Development,  Office  of 
Regulatory  Relations,  PO  Box 
27687,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 


pants  must  be  graduates  of  a 
hunter-safety  program. 

"We're  very  pleased  with 
this  donation,"  said  John 
Daigle  of  Kinston,  chairman  of 
the  tournament.  "The  tourna- 
ment is  a  non-profit  event,  and 
we  appreciate  all  donations." 

Students  at  the  tournament 
participate  in  three  events  — 
trap  shooting,  rifle  shooting, 
and  archery.  Winning  teams 
and  individuals  are  recognized 
in  overall  competition  and  in 
individual  events. 


Help  For  Hunter-Safety 
Shooting  Tournament 


Jane  Rohiing 


A  Little  Help  From  Our  Friends:  The  National  Hunters  Associa- 
tion recently  donated  $500  to  help  fund  the  Wildlife  Commission's 
annual  Hunter-Safety  Shooting  Tournament.  From  left  to  right, 
are  John  Daigle  of  Kinston,  chairman  of  the  tournament;  D.V. 
Smith,  president  of  the  National  Hunters  Association;  and  Wilton 
Pate,  a  Wildlife  Commission  safety  officer  from  Ayden. 
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Save  A  Bird 


Are  you  fond  of  bluebirds?  If 
so,  the  North  American  Blue- 
bird Society  would  like  to  hear 
from  you.  This  organization  is 
dedicated  to  the  conservation 
of  these  beautiful  songbirds, 
and  offers  information  on 
building  bluebird  houses, 
methods  of  improving  bluebird 
habitat,  and  other  subjects. 

For  more  information,  write 
to  the  North  American  Bluebird 
Society,  Box  6295,  Silver 
Spring,  Maryland,  20906. 

Sportsmen 
Save  Marsh 


It's  a  long  way  from  Ontario 
to  North  Carolina,  but  a  little  bit 
of  Canadian  wilderness  has 
been  saved  thanks  to  a  group  of 
Tar  Heel  sportsmen.  The  group 
preserved  an  area  known  as 
Tiny  Marsh  —  a  1,560-acre  plot 
of  wetlands  in  southeastern 
Ontario  —  that  ducks  and 
many  other  critters  call  home. 

Working  through  Ducks  Un- 
limited, the  sportsmen  raised 
the  funds  needed  for  the 
marsh,  which  will  be  managed 
cooperatively  by  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Ducks  Unlimited.  Dikes, 
ditches  and  water-control 
structures  wUl  be  installed  in 
the  marsh  to  maintain  opti- 
mum water  levels  for  breeding 
waterfowl. 

The  sportsmen  involved  in 
the  project  include  Stuart  Paine 
of  Southern  Pines,  Henry 
Longley  of  Wilmington,  Jack 
Bishop  of  Rocky  Mount,  Nat 
Harris  of  Burlington,  Pete  Hul- 
sey  of  Matthews,  Jack  Bailey  of 
Rocky  Mount,  and  Raiford 
Trask  and  Bruce  Cameron  of 
Wilmington.  Together,  the 
men  raised  the  $335,000 
needed  for  the  work. 

Tiny  Marsh  provides  excel- 
lent habitat  for  a  number  of 
waterfowl  that  migrate 
throughout  the  Atlantic  flyway 
—  including  mallards,  black 
ducks,  wood  ducks  and  blue- 
winged  teal. 


License  Collectibles /  New  Hobby  Takes  Hold 


Attic  Treasures:  Collecting  old  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  —  which  were  often  buttons  or  badges  — 
has  become  a  popular  hobby.  Michael  Cumbie  of  Winston-Salem  has  a  collection  of  aU  of  North 
Carolina's  button  and  badges  licenses.  The  first  is  a  hunting  and  fishing  license  issued  in  1927,  and 
similar  licenses  were  used  through  1939.  Flea  markets,  gun  and  knife  shows,  and  the  attics  of  relatives 
are  the  best  spots  to  find  these  coUectables.  Values,  however,  have  not  really  become  established. 


Top  Dog ^  Champion  Fox  Hound  A  Tar  Heel 


A  North  Carolina  dog  named 
"Olivia"  —  owned  by  Robert 
Horne  of  Richlands  —  recently 
defeated  over  470  other  dogs  to 
win  the  all-age  field  trials  at  the 
1981  National  Fox  Hunting 
Field  Trials  in  Laurinburg. 

Olivia  is  a  four-year-old 
Walker  hound.  Dogs  are 
judged  solely  on  field  perfor- 
mance at  the  trials,  and  the  four 
categories  include  hunting, 
trailing,  speed  and  drive,  and 
endurance. 

"Olivia  is  the  fourth  dog  to 
win  across  the  board  in  all  four 
categories  at  these  trials  in  87 
years,"  said  Home.  "The  hunt 
lasts  three  days,  and  dogs  are 
worked  for  five  hours  each  day. 
At  the  end  of  the  day,  judges 


award  the  dogs  a  certain  num- 
ber of  points  per  hour  in  each 
category.  Olivia  ranked  eighth 
overall  going  into  the  last  day, 
and  swept  aU  four  categories  in 
the  final  hours." 

Dogs  can  be  eliminated  from 
the  competition  at  any  time  if 


judges  find  them  loafing,  run- 
ning rabbits,  chasing  other 
dogs,  or  committing  other  un- 
houndlike  acts.  "It  takes  two 
things  —  a  good  dog  and  a 
healthy  dose  of  luck  —  to  win," 
said  Home.  "Olivia  is  a  good 
dog." 
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Our  Ice  Agg  Relics 


written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley  I  photograph  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 


The  Ice  Age  may  seem  like  an  ancient  event,  and  yet  its 
effects  lie  all  around  us  in  North  Carolina.  Take  the  raven 
and  the  three-toothed  cinquefoil,  a  bird  and  a  flower  species 
found  atop  Bluff  Mountain  (See  "Garden  in  the  Sky,"  p.  2). 
Scientists  call  them  disjuncts,  species  that  have  become  sep- 
arated from  their  natural   

range.  They  also  say  that 
many  of  these  species  may 
have  come  here  during  the 
Ice  Age,  and  then  remained 
behind. 

These  northern  species  in 
our  midst  are  not  the  orUy 
evidence  of  the  age  of  the  gla- 
ciers. Fossil  records  and  an- 
cient pollen  samples  show 
that  periodic  movement  of 
glaciers  had  tremendous  ef- 
fects on  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
our  State,  even  though  the 
glaciers  never  reached  as  far 
south  as  North  Carolina.  To  a 
certain  extent,  the  effects  of 
the  Ice  Age  are  still  being  felt 
here. 

Most  scientists  believe  that 
over  the  past  two  million 
years  polar  ice  expanded 
southward  in  sheets  miles 
deep,  down  across  Canada 
and  into  the  continental 
U.S.,  and  that  this  occurred 
not  once,  but  perhaps  as 
many  as  four  times.  Little 
evidence  remains  of  the  first 
three  ice  flows,  but  in  New 
England  boulder-strewn  fields,  polished  rocks  and  long 
grooves  in  rock  faces  tell  the  story  of  the  last  glacier,  the 
Wisconsin  Glacier,  which  melted  about  12,000  years  ago. 
Each  episode  of  cooling  temperatures  and  southward 
flowing  ice  was  followed  by  a  warming  period,  and  the  ice 
slowly  retreated  north  again. 

Every  plant  and  animal  species  has  a  climate  zone  in 
which  it  can  survive.  The  advance  of  glaciers  pushed  cli- 
mate zones  south.  Thus,  the  deciduous  forests  that  had 
ranged  throughout  North  Carolina  (and  North  America) 
moved  slowly  to  the  south,  succeeded  by  coniferous  forests 
of  northern  spruce  and  pine.  The  spruce  and  fir  belt  in  the 
Appalachians  crept  down  into  lower  elevations  as  the 
weather  continued  to  cool.  A  timberline  appeared  on  some 
mountains;  Mt.  Mitchell's  peak  was  bare  and  Arctic  condi- 
tions prevailed. 

Wildlife  species  also  adjusted  their  ranges  southward. 
The  mountain  highlands  formed  a  natural  immigration  cor- 
ridor for  these  northern  species  and  thus  at  the  height  of  the 
last  glacial  advance,  large  species  associated  with  a  northern 
climate  could  be  found  in  the  Mountains:  forest  oxen  (rela- 
tives of  the  musk  ox),  mastodons,  wooly  mammoths,  the  7- 
foot  ground  sloth,  the  saber-toothed  tiger,  among  others. 


The  raven  (Corvus  corax)  can  be  sighted  commonly  in  the  far 
north  and  west.  And  yet  it's  sometimes  seen  on  Bluff  Mountain 
and  other  areas  in  the  Southern  Appalachians,  far  from  its  natural 
range.  The  Ice  Age  may  well  be  responsible  for  depositing  this 
species  and  others  in  North  Carolina. 


Today  the  caribou  is  found  only  in  Canada  and  in  northern 
Appalachian  pockets,  but  during  the  Ice  Age  caribou 
roamed  in  North  Carolina.  The  native  brook  trout  found  in 
our  mountain  streams  arrived  then.  Actually  brook  trout  are 
char,  an  Arctic  species.  Walrus  sported  in  the  off-shore  wa- 
ters; gray  seals  frolicked  off 
Virginia. 

Gradually  the  climate  be- 
gan to  warm  and  the  great  ice 
sheet  began  to  retreat,  drag- 
ging huge  boulders  hun- 
dreds of  miles  and  scouring 
holes  in  the  Great  Plains  that 
filled  with  water  and  formed 
breeding  habitat  for  water- 
fowl today.  The  northern 
vegetation  that  found  North 
Carolina  hospitable  began  to 
extend  its  range  north  again, 
leaving  remnant  populations 
here  and  there  throughout 
the  State  usually  —  but  not 
always  —  at  high,  cool  alti- 
tudes. Thus,  the  white  pine 
slopes  along  the  Deep  River 
are  glacial  relicts;  so  are  the 
hemlocks  growing  in  Wake 
County.  Some  northern 
plant  species  found  hospit- 
able habitat  on  elevations 
like  the  plateau  on  Bluff 
Mountain,  4,400  feet  high. 
There  they  remain  today 
thousands  of  years  after  the 
Ice  Age  events. 

  Wildlife  followed  the  same 

pattern.  Caribou  migrated  north.  Many  of  the  larger  mam- 
mals like  the  mastodon,  mammoths  and  saber-toothed  ti- 
gers wandered  north  and  into  extinction,  victims  either  of 
the  destruction  of  their  spruce-pine  habitat  due  to  the 
warming  climate,  or  of  the  efficiency  of  that  new  predator 
on  the  North  American  scene  —  man.  As  the  climate  conti- 
nued to  warm,  tropical  species  extended  their  ranges  north- 
ward into  North  Carolina.  Thus  tapirs  from  Central 
America  and  certain  species  of  peccaries  found  North  Caro- 
lina hospitable.  The  porcupine,  another  tropical  species, 
was  common  throughout  the  southern  Appalachians  as  re- 
cently as  colonial  days,  although  it  has  been  slowly  extend- 
ing its  range  northward.  Today  it  is  not  found  under  natural 
circumstances  south  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  east.  The  rac- 
coon, opossum,  gray  fox  and  least  shrew  are  also  tropical 
species  which  have  found  a  home  here. 

For  thousands  and  thousands  of  years.  North  Carolina 
has  seen  many  changes  in  its  flora  and  fauna  in  response  to 
changes  in  climate.  We  may  think  of  our  climate  as  being 
fairly  stable  now,  but  that  could  change.  Some  scientists  say 
we  are  merely  in  a  warm  period  between  the  last  glacial 
eruption  and  the  next  one.  Indeed,  the  Ice  Age  may  not 
have  ended.  But  we're  probably  safe  for  now. 


y 
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Rice,  Ducks  And  Crawdads 


by  Jim  Dean 


Before  Sherman's  march  through  the  South,  there  were 
easily  more  than  50  plantations  along  the  lower  Cape  Fear 
River,  the  Northeast  Cape  Fear,  Town  Creek  and  several 
smaller  black  water  streams.  Only  about  a  dozen  plantations 
survived,  but  among  them  was 
unquestionably  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  the  lot. 

Orton  Plantation,  covering 
some  10,000  acres,  dates  from 
1725  when  the  first  portion  of 
its  white-columned  main 
house  was  built.  The  house 
was  spared  by  Federal  troops 
who  used  it  as  a  hospital,  and  it 
stands  today  renovated  and 
surrounded  by  moss-shrouded 
live  oaks  and  azaleas  —  a  hand- 
some relic  of  another  era. 

If  asked,  most  people  today 
would  probably  guess  that  Or- 
ton and  most  of  these  other 
plantations  owed  their  wealth 
to  king  cotton.  It  is  a  stereotype 
that  lingers,  yet  it  was  not  cot- 
ton that  built  Orton,  Kendall  or 
most  of  the  other  coastal  plan- 
tations here  and  in  South  Caro- 
lina. The  money  crop  for  most 
was  rice. 

Brunswick  and  New 
Hanover  countries  in  this  State 
were  the  leading  rice  pro- 
ducers. In  1860,  Brunswick 
produced  7  million  pounds,  and  rice  production  peaked  in 
1899  after  the  war.  Rice  was  not  only  a  profitable  crop,  it 
attracted  great  numbers  of  wildlife.  Waterfowl  were  espe- 
cially fond  of  the  shallow,  flooded  fields,  as  were  many 
shorebirds  and  other  species.  Indeed,  growers  designated 
"bird  minders"  whose  entire  duty  was  to  frighten  away 
birds  which  fed  on  the  rice  during  the  growing  and  harvest 
months.  It  was  hard  and  exacting  work  to  grow  rice,  yet  it 
was  not  only  the  demise  of  slavery  that  spelled  its  doom.  In 
an  account  from  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  published  Oc- 
tober 20, 1866,  one  gets  a  glimpse  not  only  of  the  technique, 
but  also  of  why  rice  is  no  longer  grown. 

"A  task  in  the  rice  field  has  always  been  easier  than  one  in 
a  cotton  or  corn  field,  and  the  hands  always  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  breeze  from  some  river,  unobstructed  by  hills  or 
trees  .  .  .  The  hand  commences  work  at  daylight,  and 
breakfasts  at  7  o'clock;  at  8  he  commences  again,  and  gener- 
ally finishes  his  task  by  2  o'clock.  It  was  so  under  slave  rule, 
and  is  so  now  .  .  . 

"The  rice  fields  are  divided  by  banks,  .  .  .  then  are  sub- 
divided by  ditches  and  small  canals  (which)  aid  in  'flowing' 
the  fields  as  well  as  to  draw  off  the  water  when  required. 
Rice  may  be  planted  at  any  time  from  April  10th  to  June 


Orton  Plantation's  main  house  in  1890,  minus  the  more  recent 
wings,  is  fronted  by  rice  fields  still  under  cultivation. 


After  the  rice  was  sown,  "the  fields  are  then  flooded  and 
kept  under  water  until  the  rice  is  up,  and  if  a  good  'stand,'  is 
at  once  weeded,  but  if  not,  it  stands  in  the  sun  if  the  weather 
is  warm,  to  force  more  sprouts  from  the  seed.  It  is  then  hoed 
N  c  Archives  &  History  and  again  flooded  .  .  .  The 
crop  matures  in  a  little  over  4 
months,  and  is  then  cut  by 
hand,  .  .  ." 

Because  it  required  a  lot  of 
hand  labor  the  end  of  slavery 
did  in  fact  begin  to  reduce  the 
work  force,  and  rice  may  not 
have  survived  as  a  crop  here 
even  had  there  been  no  other 
problems.  Alas,  there  were  at 
least  two  other  major  factors. 
Rice  requires  fresh  water,  thus 
the  brackish  Cape  Fear  could 
not  be  used  (Orton  Pond  sup- 
plied Orton  plantation  with 
water  through  an  elaborate  set 
of  ditches  and  locks.)  The 
necessity  to  build  dykes  to  hold 
water  in  the  rice  fields  and  con- 
struct the  ditches  and  locks  to 
provide  fresh  water  from  a  reli- 
able source  presented  other 
problems.  With  declining  labor 
and  competition  from  the  Gulf 
Coast  states  where  ditching 
was  not  a  necessity,  rice  pro- 
duction rapidly  declined  here. 
By  1909,  only  248  acres  were 
planted  to  rice,  and  by  1932,  not  an  acre  of  rice  was  raised. 

Perhaps  the  glory  days  of  rice  are  gone  forever  in  this  part 
of  the  nation.  One  would  think  so,  and  yet  there  are  un- 
answered questions.  With  the  advance  in  technology  and 
modern  farm  equipment,  could  not  the  necessary  dykes, 
canals  and  locks  be  built  and  the  fields  maintained  and 
farmed  efficiently  enough  to  make  rice  profitable  here 
again?  Would  preparation  and  marketing  be  a  problem,  or 
might  that  not  attract  new  and  wholesome  industry? 

And  finally,  there's  the  matter  of  rice,  ducks  and  crawfish 
—  a  combination  that  is  as  appealing  as  it  is  unlikely.  It  is  no 
coincidence  that  Louisiana  is  one  of  the  nation's  leading  rice 
producers,  and  many  of  the  State's  crawfish  are  grown  in 
rice  fields  (total  crawfish  production  averages  over  20  mil- 
lion pounds  per  year  with  a  peak  of  45  million  pounds  in 
1978,  at  values  of  up  to  $1  a  pound  to  the  grower).  Recently, 
Spain,  with  expertise  from  Louisiana,  has  developed  80,000 
acres  of  rice-crawfish  cultivation.  As  for  the  ducks,  those 
same  rice  fields  help  attract  yet  a  third  "crop"  in  waterfowl 
each  winter. 

Perhaps  there  is  more  than  just  a  lost  era  in  the  legacies  at  i 
Orton,  Kendall  and  our  other  early  rice  plantations.  And  if 
so,  maybe  rice  —  with  a  side  helping  of  ducks  and  crawdads 


10th,  but  the  earlier  the  better  to  get  'ahead  of  the  birds."       —  is  worth  another  look  in  North  Carolina. 
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Ultralight  Revisited 

Unless  youVe  tossed  a  K2o-ounce  lure  on  2-pound  test,  you Ve 
never  used  true  ultralight  spinning  tackle. 


written  and  photographed  by  Jim  Dean 


The  first  ultralight  spinning  reel  I  ever 
saw  was  an  Alcedo  Micron  made  in 
France.  I  was  still  in  college  at  that  time,  and 
most  spinning  reels  were  quite  large  and 
not  all  were  well  made.  Most  also  had  poor 
drag  systems  that  gave  up  line  in  begrudg- 
ing snatches.  But  the  little  Alcedo  was  a 
jewel.  With  ball-bearings  on  its  shaft,  it  ran 
smoothly  and  quietly,  and  its  drag  was  in- 
credibly sensitive. 

More  unbelievable  was  the  fact  that  it  was 
designed  to  be  used  with  monofilament 
lines  that  tested  from  1  to  3  or  4  pounds. 
Such  hairlines  were  unheard  of.  Anybody 
who  used  a  line  Ughter  than  6-  or  8-pound 
test  was  considered  loony.  Matched  with  a 
suitable  rod  and  light  lines,  those  ultralight 
spinning  outfits  could  handle  lures  that 
weighed  as  little  as  l/20th  of  an  ounce. 

Many  of  us  who  eventually  acquired  ul- 
tralight outfits  never  really  believed  that  1- 
and  2-pound  test  lines  were  practical,  and 
most  of  us  spooled  the  reels  with  6-pound 
test.  Then  we  wondered  why  they  didn't 
cast  tiny  little  spinners  as  well  as  adver- 
tised. I  suppose  that  would  be  like  buying  a 
Turbo-Porsche,  replacing  the  competition 
radials  with  discount  snow  tires,  then  won- 
dering why  the  other  race  cars  were  quicker 


through  the  comers  at  LeMans. 

That  may  explain  partially  why  ultralight 
spinning  has  never  really  gained  the  wide- 
spread popularity  it  deserves.  Certainly, 
it's  not  anything  new.  Ultralight  spinning 
gear  was  developed  in  France  during  the 
1930s,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country 
about  1948.  Sporting  magazines  were  filled 
with  articles  touting  the  new  breakthrough 
called  "hairlining,"  and  indeed,  many  an- 
glers bought  the  diminutive  outfits  and 
used  them  effectively,  especially  for  trout 
and  panfish.  I  recall  that  some  traditional- 
ists were  concerned  that  this  new  technique 
might  replace  fly  fishing,  and  some  state 
wildlife  departments  feared  that  a  horde  of 
ultralight-equipped  anglers  could  seriously 
deplete  trout  populations. 

Nothing  like  that  happened,  of  course, 
and  ultralight  never  seemed  to  achieve  the 
sweeping  popularity  predicted  for  it.  One 
reason,  as  I  have  mentioned,  is  that  many 
anglers  who  bought  it  simply  didn't  trust 
the  truly  light  monofilament  lines  and  used 
heavier  stuff.  And  in  some  places,  it  was 
difficult  to  find  mono  testing  less  than  4 
pounds.  Finally,  even  the  best  monofila- 
ment in  use  20  years  ago  left  a  lot  to  be  de- 
sired. It  was  shff,  retained  its  coils,  and  had 
relatively  poor  knot  strength. 

At  any  rate,  not  many  of  today's  anglers 
use  true  ultralight  spinning  tackle  even  if 


they  happen  to  own  it.  That,  in  my  opinion, 
is  both  a  pity  and  a  mistake.  Over  the  years, 
I  have  used  ultralight  tackle  extensively, 
and  I  rarely  go  fishing  without  carrying  it. 
On  many  trips,  I  use  nothing  else,  and  there 
have  been  countless  other  trips  when  I 
would  have  caught  little  or  nothing  had  I 
not  had  my  tiny  spinning  rod  along. 

For  wading  small  Piedmont  streams,  ul-  , 
tralight  is  without  peer.  Ditto  for  hick- 
ory shad.  And  although  I  prefer  to  fly  fish 
for  trout,  true  ultralight  is  still  just  as  deadly 
as  it  ever  was  —  more  so,  in  fact,  because 
advances  in  monofilament  line  and  lures 
have  improved  its  effectiveness.  In  moun- 
tain streams  and  rivers  where  smallmouth 
bass  are  common,  ultralight  is  still  the  best 
choice.  For  crappie,  ultralight  is  ideal. 

Even  if  you  fish  nothing  but  farm  ponds, 
large  lakes  and  coastal  rivers,  an  ultralight 
outfit  is  likely  to  be  the  most  consistently 
productive  tackle  you  can  use.  Like  most  j 
fishermen,  I  may  begin  a  trip  with  the  inten-  i  i 
tion  of  fishing  a  casting  rod  for  bass,  or  per-  \ 
haps  fly  fishing  for  bluegills  or  other  s 
panfish.  Yet,  conditions  are  not  always  t 
good  for  such  fishing  —  or  to  put  it  another  i 
way,  it  isn't  unusual  to  run  into  numerous  i 
days  when  you  get  skunked.  But  if  you've  t 
got  an  ultralight  spinning  outfit  in  the  boat,  I 
you  can  almost  always  save  the  day  by  tying  | 
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on  a  tiny  spinner  or  plug  and  catching 
dozens  of  fish.  The  truth  is  that  it's  really 
unusual  not  to  catch  fish  on  ultralight. 

The  key  to  success,  however,  is  using  the 
gear  as  it  was  originally  intended.  If  you 
own  an  ultralight  outfit,  take  a  close  look  at 
it.  Chances  are  you've  got  at  least  6-pound 
test  line  on  the  reel,  and  you  may  also  be 
using  a  rod  that's  too  heavy.  The  first  step  is 
to  take  that  6-pound  test  off  the  reel  and 
replace  it  with  mono  no  heavier  than  4- 
pound  test.  You'll  be  amazed  at  how  much 
better  your  small  lures  cast.  To  get  a  real 
taste  of  ultralight,  buy  an  extra  spool  for  the 
reel  and  fill  it  with  2-pound  test. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  breaking  off  fish.  It's 
tough  to  break  4-pound  test  since  it  has 
quite  a  bit  of  stretch,  and  if  you  set  the  drag 
properly,  you'll  be  surprised  at  how  easy  it 
is  to  handle  sizeable  fish  on  even  2-pound 
test  line. 

A couple  of  years  ago,  I  was  doing  a  lot 
of  winter  and  early  spring  pickerel 
fishing.  Most  of  the  time,  I  used  a  casting 
rod,  but  I  noticed  that  on  many  windless 
days,  the  large  casting  lures  hit  the  mirror- 
smooth  water  like  a  cinderblock.  Pickerel 
were  spooking  in  the  shallow  water  every- 
time  I  cast  a  lure,  so  I  decided  to  try  some- 
thing else.  I  used  my  ultrahght  spinning  rod 
and  a  tiny  balsa  minnow  (a  Rapala).  I  fi- 
gured that  I'd  lose  a  lot  of  fish  because  pick- 
erel have  such  sharp  teeth,  and  because  I 
was  fishing  around  a  lot  of  stumps  and 
weeds.  But  I  also  thought  the  lighter  lure 
would  spook  fewer  fish. 

It  turned  out  I  was  only  partially  right. 
True  enough,  the  little  Rapala  landed  so 
lightly  that  it  didn't  spook  any  pickerel,  but 
I  was  happily  mistaken  in  thinking  that  I 
would  lose  a  lot  of  fish.  Most  of  the  pickerel 
would  follow  the  tiny  minnow  through  the 
stumps  until  it  reached  the  edge  where 
there  was  deeper  water,  then  if  I  speeded 
up  the  retrieve,  they'd  hit  it  in  open  water 
where  I  could  safely  play  them  on  a  fairly 
light  drag.  Also,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
few  fish  were  able  to  bite  through  the  light 
line,  because  in  most  cases  the  forward  part 


of  the  lure  was  outside  the  pickerel's 
mouth.  On  one  late  winter  morning,  I  took 
four  pickerel  from  16  to  22  inches  on  ultra- 
light when  I  couldn't  even  get  a  sniff  on 
larger  casting  lures.  The  biggest  pickerel  I 
caught  that  winter  was  a  4V2  pounder  — 
also  taken  on  ultralight. 

Pickerel  are  not  the  only  fairly  sizeable 
fish  I've  taken  on  light  line.  I  once  landed  a 
7-pound  bass  on  3-pound  test,  and  my 
friends  and  I  have  taken  some  fairly  large 
white  shad  on  ultralight.  Big  bluegills  and 
shellcrackers  —  long  noted  for  their  stub- 
born fight  —  are  no  match  for  properly  used 
ultralight,  and  the  biggest  shellcracker  I've 
ever  seen  was  a  56-ounce  whopper  that  was 
taken  on  4-pound  test. 

Just  in  case  you  need  more  convincing, 
let  me  add  that  in  recent  years,  I've  been 
using  ultralight  with  4-pound  line  a  great 
deal  in  salt  water  for  big  sea  mullet,  sea 
trout,  blues,  pompano  and  others.  Small 
spoons  and  jigs  work  very  well  for  some 
species  and  they're  more  fun  to  catch  on 
light  tackle.  Even  when  I  use  bait,  I've 
found  I  can  easily  lob  sinkers  up  to  1 -ounce 
on  4-pound  test  (which  is  certainly  outside 
the  normal  range  for  ultralight).  As  for  han- 
dling really  large  fish  on  light  lines,  Tom 
Earnhardt  and  I  once  experimented  with 
float  fishing  for  king  mackerel  using  6- 
pound  test,  and  he  landed  a  15-pound  king 
with  no  more  trouble  than  if  we  had  been 
using  much  heavier  line. 

All  of  this  is  simply  an  attempt  to  con- 
vince you  to  use  the  lighter  lines.  You'll  also 
need  to  spool  these  lighter  lines  on  a  suit- 
able reel.  A  number  of  manufacturers  are 
making  very  good  open-face  ultralight 
spinning  reels,  and  the  choice  is  up  to  you. 
However,  keep  in  mind  that  ultralight  reels 
should  be  small  to  balance  with  the  light 
rods,  and  they  must  have  very  good  drags 
that  can  be  set  light  and  run  smoothly. 

A good  ultralight  rod  is  a  bit  harder  to 
find.  Plenty  of  them  are  being 
made,  but  not  all  that  are  advertised  as  ul- 
tralight are  really  suitable.  Most  run  be- 
tween 41/2  and  6V2  feet  long,  but  I  prefer 


Ultralight  spinning  with  lines  testing  4  pounds 
or  less  is  not  only  great  fun,  it  may  be  the  most 
sure-fire  way  to  catch  fish  on  artificials.  A  tiny 
spinner  or  Beetlespin  (opposite  page)  is  deadly 
for  panfish,  and  lures  down  to  ^20  of  an  ounce 
can  be  used  with  1-pound  test.  Ultralight  is  also 
ideal  for  hickory  shad,  and  can  even  be  used  to 
land  the  larger  white  shad  (left).  Unfortunately, 
most  fishermen  have  never  used  true  ultralight 
tackle  because  they  don't  trust  lines  as  light  as 
4-pound  test,  much  less  2-pound  test. 


either  5V2-  or  6-foot  rods.  Avoid  really  stiff 
rods  because  they  will  not  cast  well  with  the 
really  small  lures  that  you  use  on  2-pound 
test  line,  and  it  is  easier  to  break  off  fish  on  a 
stiff  rod.  Also,  avoid  a  rod  that  is  too  soft  or 
whippy.  A  rod  with  a  "wet  noodle"  action 
will  not  cast  accurately.  For  example,  with  a 
rod  that's  too  soft,  the  force  of  the  cast  can 
cause  the  rod  to  flex  to  one  side  or  the  other 
rather  than  straight  towards  the  target,  and 
the  lure  will  not  go  where  you  aim  it.  The 
best  advice  is  to  ask  the  sales  clerk  to  let  you 
take  the  rod  outside  and  actually  cast  with  it 
a  few  times  to  see  how  it  works  with  the  reel 
and  line  you  plan  to  use  on  it.  While  graph- 
ite ultralight  rods  can  be  excellent,  they  are 
expensive  and  some  of  them  are  too  shff .  A 
good  glass  rod  is  far  less  costly  and  may 
work  just  as  well  with  light  lines. 

Finally,  a  word  about  lures.  There  are  lots 
of  very  small  spinners  and  jigs  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  you  can  easily  cast  even  the  small- 
est ones  if  you  use  2-pound  test  Une.  You 
can  also  find  tiny  little  surface  plugs  and 
diving  minnows  like  the  Rapala  I  men- 
tioned previously.  Any  lure  that  is  fairly 
light  and  no  more  than  about  2  inches  long 
can  be  handled  by  ultralight,  but  you  may 
prefer  to  use  such  lures  as  small  Rapalas, 
surface  lures,  shad  darts  and  the  like  on  4- 
pound  test  rather  than  2-pound. 

One  of  my  favorite  lures  is  the  small 
Beetlespin  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
tiny  spinnerbait  with  a  soft  plastic  tail.  It  is 
absolutely  deadly  for  virtually  everything 
that  swims,  but  it  is  particularly  effective  for 
panfish  like  bluegills,  shellcrackers  and 
crappie.  Because  it's  basically  a  spinnerbait, 
it  also  rarely  hangs  up  which  is  a  definite 
advantage  when  fishing  around  cover. 

If  you've  stopped  fishing  with  ultralight, 
or  if  you've  never  really  given  it  an  honest 
chance  with  the  right  size  lines,  I  heartily 
recommend  that  you  try  it  again.  If  some- 
body ordered  me  to  catch  20  fish  this  after- 
noon on  artificial  lures,  I  wouldn't  think 
twice  in  choosing  my  weapon.  I'd  get  my 
ultralight  outfit  and  head  for  a  farm  pond. 
Now  if  we  could  only  find  someone  who 
would  order  us  to  go  fishing.^ 
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Ocean 
Treasures 


Seashell  collecting  can  be  more 
than  just  a  vacation  hobby. 


by  Cassie  Griffin 


we've  all  seen  them,  those  two- 
legged,  headless  creatures  with 
arms  that  hang  down  to  the  ground. 
Strange  but  true,  there  are  times  and  tides 
that  make  us  one  of  their  number.  Summer- 
time, for  example,  and  low  tide  at  the  coast. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  urge  is  upon  us,  we  can't 
resist  it,  and  there  we  are  bent  over  at  the 
waist  like  the  others,  stalking  down  the 
beach  through  seaweed  and  seadrift,  hunt- 
ing for  our  prey.  We've  become  one  of  them 
—  the  Shellus  pickeruppus,  or  as  they  are 
known  commonly,  the  seashell  collector. 

Collecting  seashells  may  not  be  the  most 
primitive  of  human  impulses  at  the  beach, 
but  it's  pretty  close.  No  matter  what  beach 
you're  at,  in  every  country,  there  are  scores 


of  shell  collectors  a-prowl.  And  North  Caro- 
lina has  some  of  the  best  places  to  look.  Our 
estuaries  and  ocean  waters  hold  over  1,000 
species  of  moUusks,  the  shell-bearing  ani- 
mals. North  Carolina  is  also  noted  for  being 
the  dividing  line  between  the  northern  and 
southern  marine  fauna.  Shells  from  Cape 
Cod  can  be  found  beside  species  from  the 
Caribbean.  Offshore  dredging  and  fierce 
winter  storms  and  hurricanes  wash  up  even 
more  exotic  seashells.  It's  no  wonder  that 
for  a  lot  of  people,  there's  still  treasure  to  be 
found  along  the  North  Carolina  coast. 

But,  beaches  aren't  the  only  places  for 
good  shelling.  Sounds  and  inlets  are  homes 
for  many  moUusks,  such  as  the  tiny  marsh 
periwinkle  which  clings  to  marsh  grasses. 


Whelks  are  uncovered  on  many  sand  flats 
at  low  tide.  And,  for  the  more  industrious 
collector,  shell  piles  at  fish  houses  are  also 
good  sites  because  boats  drag  up  in  their 
nets  many  species  only  found  offshore.  A 
few  hours  of  diligent  (and  dirty)  digging 
and  raking  through  a  pile  can  sometimes 
produce  Sundials,  Apple  Murexes,  Sozon's 
Cones  and  Scotch  Bonnets.  But,  observe 
property  rights  and  get  permission  from  the 
owner  before  rummaging  through  his  pile. 

It  shouldn't  shock  beach-goers  to  dis- 
cover that  the  pretty  shells  jingling  in  their 
sweat-shirt  pockets  are  actually  the  remains 
of  dead  marine  animals,  victims  of  the  re- 
lentless struggle  for  existence  deep  in  the 
sea.  Looked  at  in  this  way,  a  beach  littered 
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Lawrence  S.  Earley 


Showy  skeletons  from  the  deep,  seashells  are  fun  to  find  and  collect.  Specimens  like  these  aren't 
often  so  conveniently  arranged,  but  you  might  find  them  individually  on  some  of  North 
Carolina's  beaches.  Front  row,  left  to  right:  Giant  Eastern  Murex,  Scotch  Bonnet,  Calico  Scallop, 
Queen  Helmet;  back  row:  Florida  Horse  Conch . 


with  shells  is  actually  a  burial  ground. 
There  are  some  80,000  species  of  mollusks 
world-wide,  or  more,  depending  on  who's 
doing  the  classifying,  and  scholars  usually 
divide  them  into  seven  classes.  Most  shells 
belong  to  two  moUusk  classes  however  — 
gastropods  (the  largest  group),  and  twin- 
shelled  bivalves. 

It's  easy  to  determine  which  is  which. 
The  bivalves,  as  their  name  implies,  have 
two  hinged  shells  —  clams,  oysters  and 
scallops  belong  to  this  class.  They  are  filter 
feeders,  which  means  that  they  pump  wa- 
ter between  their  shell  covers  and  filter  out 
the  floating  plankton  and  other  organic 
matter  which  they  eat.  Gastropods  have 
single  shells,  spiral  shaped  or  cone-shaped 


—  snails  belong  to  this  class. 

Within  its  hard  covering,  each  of  these 
marine  creatures  carries  on  a  full  life  —  and 
curious  lives  they  are!  Some  are  predators, 
like  the  giant  Florida  Horse  Conch,  a  gastro- 
pod which  feeds  on  smaller  gastropods 
such  as  tulip  shells  and  murexes.  They  grab 
onto  the  operculum,  or  the  trapdoor  which 
snails  pull  behind  them  to  seal  themselves 
into  their  shells,  and  then  eat  the  soft  parts 
inside  that  are  left  exposed.  Some,  like  our 
Eastern  Oysters,  change  their  sex  more  of- 
ten than  their  locations.  Squids  and  octu- 
pus  are  mollusks,  too,  although  they  lack 
the  hard  outer  shell  of  most  mollusks. 

Every  collector  has  a  favorite  shelling 
spot.  A  survey  of  several  longtime  collec- 


tors in  the  State  revealed  a  variety  of  choices 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Sally  Nunnally, 
education  coordinator  for  the  Marine  Re- 
sources Center  at  Fort  Fisher  and  a  past  offi- 
cer of  the  North  Carolina  Shell  Club,  is 
partial  to  the  Fort  Fisher  area,  but  she  also 
likes  Banks  Channel.  "Most  people  think 
that's  strange,"  she  says,  "it  being  a  chan- 
nel right  behind  Wrightsville,  but  it  is  teem- 
ing with  all  sorts  of  stuff  and  an  amazing 
amount  of  shells.  There  is  also  a  lot  of  diver- 
sity in  habitat."  She  recommends  Lea  Is- 
land (just  above  Figure  Eight),  Holden 
Beach,  Sunset  Beach  and  almost  any  inlet. 
"The  neat  thing  about  North  Carolina,"  she 
says,  "is  that  we  have  really  beautiful 
shells.  You  don't  have  to  go  to  Florida  or 
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Ken  Taylor 


Seashell 
Sampler... 

...  is  from  the  collection  of  Dr.  J.H. 
Ferguson  of  Chapel  Hill.  Many  of  the 
shells  on  this  page  are  commonly 
found  on  North  Carolina  beaches, 
but  a  few  are  more  rare. 

1.  Giant  Eastern  Murex  (Muricanthus 
fulvescens).  Fairly  common  offshore. 

2.  Lady's  Slipper  (Crepidula 
fornicata).  Common. 

3.  Juno  Volute  (Scaphella  junonia). 
Rarely  dredged  offshore. 

4.  Lion's  Paw  (Nodipecten  nodosus). 
Not  common  in  North  Carolina. 

5.  Shark-eye  Moon  Snail  (Polinices 
duplicatus).  Common. 

6.  Sunray  Venus  (Macrocallista 
nimbosa).  Fairly  common. 

7.  Elegant  Disk  Shell  (Dosinia 
elegans).  Fairly  common. 

8.  Common  American  Augur  (Terebra 
dislocata).  Common. 

9.  Maculated,  or  Spotted,  Baby's  Ear 
(Sinum  maculatum).  Not  common. 

10.  White,  or  Common  Atlantic,  Baby's 
Ear  (Sinum  perspectivum). 
Common. 

11.  Lettered  Olive  {OMvasayana). 
Common. 

12.  Coquina,  or  Variable  Wedge,  Shell 
(Donax  variabilis).  Common. 

13.  Scotch  Bonnet  (Phalium 
granulatum).  Fairly  common 
offshore.  North  Carolina's  State  Shell. 

14.  Cancellate,  or  Cross-barred,  Venus 
(Chione  cancellata).  Common. 

15.  Lightning  Whelk  —  young  specimen 
(Busycon  contrarium).  Common. 

16.  Egmont's  Spiny  Cockle,  or  Prickly 
Cockle  (Trachycardium 
egmontianum).  Common. 

17.  Straight  Razor,  or  Atlantic  Jackknife 
Clam  (Ensis  directus).  Common. 

18.  Turkey  Wing,  or  Zebra  Ark  (Area 
zebra).  Fairly  common. 

19.  Cayenne  Key-hole  Limpet  (Diodora 
cayenensis).  Common. 

20.  Checkerboard,  or  Calico  Clam 
(Macrocallista  maculata).  Fairly 
common. 

21 .  Marsh  Periwinkle  (Littorina 
irrorata).  Common. 

22.  Banded  Tulip  (Fasciolaria  lilium). 
Fairly  common. 
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photographs  by  Ken  Taylor 


Preparing  shells  for  the  collection  case  can 
be  easy.  Lucy  Piper  of  Gloucester  first 
uses  a  dental  pick  and  tap  water  to  evict  any 
remaining  parts  of  the  former  inhabitant 
(above:  left  and  middle).  Before  displaying 
shells  (right),  collectors  also  scrub  them  with  a 
toothbrush  to  remove  mud,  and  then  rub  in 
mineral  oil  to  enhance  the  natural  color.  "In 
my  house,"  says  Piper,  "I  have  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  shells.  They  are  just  everywhere." 


Africa  for  gorgeous  shells." 

Isolation  is  one  reason  Bird  Shoal,  near 
Beaufort,  is  Pinky  Porter's  favorite  place. 
Fewer  people  mean  more  shells  for  collect- 
ing. A  resident  of  Carteret  County,  she 
teaches  a  course  in  seashells  for  children 
each  summer  through  the  Hampton  Mari- 
ners Museum.  In  addition  to  Bird  Shoal, 
Porter  also  takes  the  class  out  shelling  at 
local  shell  piles.  Fort  Macon,  Bogue  Sound 
and  area  beaches. 

Alta  VanLandingham  did  her  best  col- 
lecting only  a  couple  of  miles  from  her  for- 
mer Ocracoke  home.  Last  year  on  New 
Year's  Day,  she  struck  it  rich  when  a  storm 
washed  up  thousands  of  seashells  on  the 
south  point.  "We  were  ankle  deep  in 
shells,"  she  says,  "in  an  area  half  a  mile 
square.  In  11  years  of  shelling,  I  had  never 
seen  that  many  murex  on  the  beach." 

For  over  25  of  her  84  years,  Lucy  Piper  has 
been  going  to  Cape  Lookout  for  sheUing. 
Recognized  as  one  of  the  best  collectors  in 
the  State,  she  has  filled  not  only  her  house 
and  many  friend's  homes  with  shells,  but 
she  donated  the  specimens  in  the  collection 
at  the  Hampton  Mariners  Museum.  "I 
haven't  found  any  place  that's  as  good  as 
Cape  Lookout,"  she  says.  "I  have  spent  so 
much  time  there  that  I  know  where  to  go  to 
look  for  shells,  and  I  find  them.  Ted 


Ameen,  naturalist  for  the  Cape  Lookout 
National  Seashore,  agrees  with  her  by  say- 
ing, "Cape  Lookout  is  virtually  a  shell 
collector's  paradise." 

Even  with  the  best  shelling  site,  collectors 
only  go  out  when  the  conditions  are  right. 
All  of  the  collectors  agree  that  areas  with 
little  or  no  tourist  traffic  provide  the  best 
shelling.  This  condition  excludes  many 
areas  mentioned  except  during  winter 
months.  And,  according  to  Mark  Joyner, 
education  coordinator  for  the  Marine  Re- 
sources Center  at  Bogue  Banks,  winter 
beaches  are  better. 

Tides  and  timing  are  also  important,  he 
explains.  "Each  falling  tide  uncovers  a 
beach  that  nobody  has  ever  seen  before;  it's 
never  the  same  day  to  day.  You  need  to  go 
out  at  low  tide,"  Joyner  says,  "and  check 
the  beaches,  their  drift  line  and  high  tide 
mark.  And,  don't  forget  masses  of  seaweed 
and  the  sounds  and  inlets  at  low  tide." 

The  basic  equipment,  Joyner  says,  is 
minimal.  "For  the  beaches,  all  you  need  is 
something  to  carry  your  shells  in.  But, 
when  you  venture  into  the  sounds  and  in- 
lets," he  continues,  "wear  tennis  shoes  and 
watch  for  barnacles."  VanLandingham  also 
recommends  cotton  gloves  and  a  small  rake 
or  shovel  for  prying  loose  stubborn  speci- 
mens. 


For  the  best  quality  specimens,  most  col- 
lectors pick  live  or  recent-living  mollusks. 
These  shells  usually  haven't  been  damaged 
by  the  constant  wear  and  tear  from  ocean 
currents  or  bleached  from  prolonged  expo- 
sure to  the  sun.  If  you  do  so,  practice  con- 
servation: Take  only  one  of  each  species 
and  no  more  than  you  are  willing  to  clean. 

For  cleaning  and  preserving  your  shells, 
the  best  advice  comes  from  Lucy  Piper  and 
Alta  VanLandingham.  If  you  have  a  shell 
with  the  animal  still  intact,  there  are  two 
basic  methods  for  removal:  freezing  and 
boiling.  For  a  medium-sized  shell,  freeze  it 
for  two  to  three  days  —  longer  for  larger 
shells  such  as  conch  or  whelks.  Thaw  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  or  longer  if  necessary,  in 
room  temperature  water.  For  boiling,  start 
with  cold  water  to  prevent  cracking.  For 
large  shells,  boil  for  two  to  five  minutes;  for 
smaller  shells,  decrease  the  hme  and  watch 
carefully.  Allow  the  water  to  cool  until  you 
can  comfortably  handle  the  shell. 

To  remove  the  animal,  dental  picks,  nee- 
dles or  safety  pins  can  be  used.  Piper  rec- 
ommends working  the  animal  out 
counter-clockwise  to  the  swirl  (in  gastro- 
pods). If  all  of  the  animal  doesn't  come  out, 
VanLandingham  suggests  soaking  the  shell 
in  water  for  two  to  three  days.  This  method 
rots  the  animal  which  can  then  be  shaken 
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Putting  Seasheils  in  Your  Hand 


Common  Seasheils  In  North  Carolina 
Bivalves 

Turkey  Wing,  Incongruous  Ark,  Blood  Ark,  Ravenel's 
Scallop,  Calico  Scallop,  Bay  Scallop,  Blue  Mussel,  Jack- 
knife  Clam,  Razor  Clam,  Coquina,  Eastern  Oyster,  Jingle, 
Sunray  Venus,  Cross-barred  Venus,  Hard  Clam,  Dosinia, 
Yellow  Cockle,  Giant  Atlantic  Cockle,  Duck  Clam,  Alter- 
nate TelUn,  Cross-hatched  Lucine,  Common  Ragina. 

Gastropods 

Keyhole  Limpet,  Slipper  Shell,  Atlantic  Auger,  Atlantic 
Distorsio,  Baby's  Ear,  Marginella,  Marsh  Periwinkle, 
Atlantic  Moon  Snail,  Lettered  Olive,  Variable  Olivella, 
Banded  Tulip,  Dove  Shell,  Lightning  Whelk,  Knobbed 
Whelk,  Channeled  Whelk,  Mud  SnaU,  Florida  Rock  Shell, 
Oyster  Drill. 

State  Seashell 

In  1965,  the  Scotch  Bonnet  was  designated  the  state  sea- 
shell  of  North  Carolina  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly.  In 
honoring  the  early  Scotch  settlers  of  this  state.  North  Caro- 
lina became  the  first  state  to  designate  an  official  state 
seashell. 

Resources 

Books 

Seasheils  of  North  America,  R.  Tucker  Abbott,  Golden 
Press,  1968. 

Kingdom  of  the  Seashell,  R.  Tucker  Abbott,  Crown  Pub- 
lishers, 1972. 

The  Shell,  Hugh  and  Marguerite  Stix  and  R.  Tucker  Ab- 
bott, Thames  and  Hudson  Ltd.,  1978. 

Shells,  Mary  Saul,  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1974. 

How  to  Clean  Seasheils,  Eugene  Bergeron,  Great  Out- 
doors Publishing  Company,  1971.  (Available  for  $1.00  at 


the  Hampton  Mariners  Museum.) 

Seasheils  common  to  North  Carolina,  Hugh  J.  Porter  and  Jim 
Tyler,  University  of  North  Carolina  Sea  Grant  Publicahon, 
1981.  (Available  for  $.75  by  wrihng  Sea  Grant,  PO  Box 
5001,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27650.  Ask  for  publicahon  UNC-SG- 
72-09.) 

Displays  and  Activities 

Hampton  Mariners  Museum,  120  Turner  Street, 
Beaufort,  N.C.  28516.  (919)  728-7317.  Largest  collection  of 
North  Carolina  shells  on  display  in  the  State.  Saltwater 
aquariums  with  live  mollusks  on  display.  Year-round  field 
trips,  lectures,  films,  demonstrations  and  other  activities. 
All  activities  listed  in  a  calendar  which  is  published  every 
four  months.  Memberships  available.  Publications  for 
sale. 

Marine  Resources  Center/Roanoke  Island,  PO  Box  967, 
Manteo,  N.C.  27954.  (919)  473-3493.  Marine  Resources 
Center/Bogue  Banks,  Atlantic  Beach,  N.C.  28512.  (919) 
726-0121.  Marine  Resources  Center/Fort  Fisher,  General 
Delivery,  Kure  Beach,  N.C.  28449.  (919)  458-8257.  All  three 
centers  have  live  moUusks  on  display  in  saltwater  aquar- 
iums and  staff  on  hand  to  identify  and  answer  questions 
about  any  shell.  All  three  also  offer  a  videotaped  program 
called  "Shells"  produced  by  Sally  Nunnally.  The  Bogue 
Banks  Center  will  feature  shells  in  field  trips,  lectures  and 
demonstrations.  Publications  for  sale. 

Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore,  PO  Box  690,  Beaufort, 
N.C.  28516.  (919)  728-2121.  Summer  programs  which  in- 
clude seasheils.  Accessible  only  by  boat  or  summer  ferry 
service.  Call  for  ferry  schedule. 

Organization 

North  Carolina  Shell  Club,  Carolyn  Smith,  Recording 
Secretary,  5300  Fair  Oak  Road,  Durham,  N.C.  27712.  Over 
400  members  and  regular  meetings.  Memberships  availa- 
ble at  $5.00  for  adults  and  $.50  cents  for  students. 


^-^^  #################  ^^^v'^ 


out.  "If  you  ever  pick  up  a  shell  that's 
smelly,"  she  says,  "then  you  know  there's 
still  some  animal  in  it.  A  properly  cleaned 
shell  has  no  smell." 

For  exterior  cleaning,  shells  can  be 
scrubbed  with  pot  scrubbers  or 
toothbrushes  to  remove  any  mud  or  slime. 
To  remove  calcareous  deposits  from  barna- 

I   cles,  tube  worms  or  coral,  soak  the  shell  in 
equal  parts  of  water  and  clorox  for  two  to 

I   three  days.  Deposits  can  then  be  chipped 
off  with  your  fingernail  or  a  nut  pick. 

After  a  thorough  cleaning  and  drying,  oil 
can  be  rubbed  into  the  shell  to  bring  out  the 
natural  color  and  remove  the  chalky  finish. 
VanLandingham  swears  by  mineral  oil. 

1  "One  application  lasts  a  lifetime,"  she  says, 
"and  never  gets  sticky  like  other  oils." 

With  finished  product  in  hand,  the  num- 
ber of  ways  to  display  your  shell  is  limitless. 
To  prevent  dust  collection,  shells  can  be  dis- 
played in  glass  cases,  shadowboxes  or  gin- 


ger jars.  Never  varnish  or  shellac  shells  as 
this  finish  will  yellow  and  crack  with  time. 
For  Lucy  Piper,  the  best  display  is  a  natural 
one.  "I  like  to  have  my  seasheils  where  I  can 
always  look  at  them,"  she  says,  "and  re- 
member the  day  I  found  them." 

No  matter  how  long  they've  been  at  it 
and  no  matter  how  many  shells  they've  ac- 
cumulated, each  collector  dreams  of  finding 
that  special  shell  sitting  on  top  of  a  pile  of 
sea  wrack.  For  Pinky  Porter  it's  a  Junonia.  "I 
think  it  would  be  nice  to  find  a  Junonia, "she 
says,  "because  it's  such  a  showy  shell.  You 
see  so  many  arks  on  the  beach,  and  after 
while  you  just  want  something  fancy." 
Sally  Nunnally  craves  a  live  Lion's  Paw. 
"I've  found  dead  ones,  but  no  live  one.  Pec- 
tens  are  one  of  my  favorite  groups,  and  I 
think  the  Lion's  Paw  is  so  beautiful  with  so 
many  colors." 

Alta  VanLandingham  says  that  the  only 
North  Carolina  shell  that  she  doesn't  have 


is  the  Phalium  coronadoi.  "It  is  very,  very 
rare.  I've  only  known  of  two  of  them,  and 
one  is  in  the  collection  Hugh  Porter  or- 
ganized at  the  Institute  of  Marine  Science  in 
Morehead  City.  That  shell  would  be  the 
only  one  I  need  to  complete  my  North  Caro- 
lina collection,  which  numbers  about  five  or 
six  thousand." 

You  don't  need  to  be  a  serious  collector  to 
enjoy  the  sport,  however.  Shells  have  been 
giving  pleasure  to  man  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  even  tiny  coquina  shells  have 
been  know  to  make  an  ordinarily  rational 
person  stop,  stoop  and  laugh  out  loud.  ^ 


Special  thanks  to  the  Hampton  Mariners  Mu- 
seum staff,  Patricia  Howland,  Mark  Joyner, 
Sally  Nunnally,  Lucy  Piper,  Hugh  and  Pinky 
Porter  and  Alta  VanLandingham  for  their  assis- 
tance in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 
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Most  of  the  creatures  in  the  sea  owe 
their  lives  to  the  existence  of  salt 
marshes  and  the  life  that  is  nourished 
there. 


by  Lawrence  S.  Earley 


.  didn't  grow  up  with  a  salt  marsh  in  my  backyard,  but  I  wish  I  had.  It's  one 
of  the  best  places  I  know. 

Before  I  knew  anything  at  all  about  them,  I  found  that  I  was  spending  more 
and  more  time  in  the  marsh  during  my  beach  vacation.  Our  rented  house 
was  50  yards  from  the  beach,  and  after  unpacking  we'd  put  on  our  bathing 
suits  and  sprint  to  the  water's  edge  where  we'd  test  the  waters  momentarily 
like  cats  before  plunging  in  like  walruses.  We'd  soak  ourselves  in  sun  screen, 
toss  the  frisbee,  holler  at  the  manic  dogs  and  dabble  in  the  latest  Travis 
McGee  mystery  between  discussions  about  the  passing  bathing  suit  parade. 
Our  first  few  days  were  as  alike  as  three-day-old  puppies. 

Restlessness  usually  set  in  about  the  third  day.  There's  only  so  many 
things  you  can  do  with  a  frisbee  before  it  turns  into  a  pumpkin,  as  God 
intended  it  to  be.  Our  mystery  writers  started  off  well,  but  faltered  down  the 
stretch  and  turned  into  third-rate  hacks  by  the  end.  The  beach  was  becoming 
boring.  More  times  than  not,  I'd  find  that  I  was  turning  my  back  on  the  beach 
scene  and  spending  Hme  in  a  quieter  place  between  the  mainland  and  the  sea 
—  a  salt  marsh. 

Behind  our  house  lay  a  narrow  strip  of  marsh  and  a  hdal  creek.  Beyond  the 
creek  a  wide  sea  of  marsh  grass,  stiU  showing  some  winter  sere,  waved  in  the 
breeze.  The  tree  line  on  the  far  side  exploded  in  a  June  green.  It  was  pleasant 
at  first  to  laze  on  the  dock  and  watch  the  trolling  fishermen  leave  light  blue 
wakes  swirling  against  the  darker  reflected  blue  of  the  creek  surface.  In  the 
evenings  I'd  watch  the  sun  settle  in  over  the  oaks  and  see  the  black  skimmers 
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leave  wakes  of  their  own  as  they  worked  the  creek  at  low  tide.  Egrets  stalked 
the  shallows,  and  clams  lay  at  hand  in  the  soft,  warm  creek  mud.  My 
neighbor,  an  older  man,  joined  me  sometimes  and  told  me  stories  of  the  old 
days.  A  quiet,  grave  man  looking  inland,  back  into  history. 

As  I  grew  more  curious,  I  began  to  push  into  the  marsh  itself,  returning 
five  hours  later  with  mud  in  my  ears  and  a  vicious  sunburn.  "Well,"  the 
questions  would  begin,  "tell  us  what  you  saw  this  time."  Sly  winks.  Tongues 
in  cheeks.  "Why  don't  you  get  a  real  hobby,  like  cleaning  out  stables?"  I'd 
look  out  to  sea  like  one  who  had  seen  a  vision  too  sacred  to  share  with 
mere  humans. 

Whereas  what  I  had  seen  or  heard  was  this: 

—  A  jellyfish,  white  as  a  bride,  trapped  in  the  rising  tide  between  a  few 
spikes  of  marsh  grass,  being  eaten  alive  from  below  by  a  blue  crab.  The  crab 
hacked  away  with  its  pincers,  while  the  jellyfish  kept  bumping  gracefully 
into  the  grass  trying  to  escape. 

—  The  deep,  slow  stroke  of  an  egret's  wings. 

—  The  laborious  journey  of  a  periwinkle  up  a  stalk  of  marsh  grass,  and  the 
shiny,  sticky  mucus  it  left  behind. 

—  The  bubbling  sound  of  air  escaping  from  fiddler  crabs'  burrows  as  they 
were  filled  by  the  rising  tide. 

—  The  tiny  sound  of  a  black  skimmer  knifing  the  creek  with  its  lower 
mandible. 

I  was  gorged  with  the  poetry  of  the  salt  marsh,  its  special  sights,  sounds, 
smells  and  feels.  But  I  was  learning,  too.  That  when  the  tide  came  in,  the 
periwinkles  climbed  higher  on  the  marsh  grass,  fiddler  crabs  hid  in  their 
burrows,  and  pioneer  blue  crabs  scuttled  into  the  marsh  on  2-inch  tidal 
waves.  I  learned  that  when  the  tide  withdrew,  black  skimmers,  herons  and 
oystercatchers  went  to  work  in  creek  and  mud  bank.  The  soil  higher  up  in  the 
marsh  was  firm  and  sandy,  I  found  out,  and  could  be  walked  easily.  Nearer 


A  summer  salt  marsh  blazes  green  in 
the  sun.  Salt  marshes  have  been  called 
wastelands  by  some,  but  scientists  now 
know  them  as  great  "wheat  fields" 
feeding  "cities"  offish  and  other 
organisms  in  tidal  creeks  and  sounds. 
Ultimately  they  feed  man.  The  marsh 
periwinkle  (top  left)  is  a  marsh 
inhabitant  that  crawls  up  and  down  the 
marsh  grass  on  rising  and  falling  tides, 
feeding  on  algae.  Black  skimmers 
(bottom  left)  knife  through  the  shallows 
feeding  on  tiny  crustaceans  and  fish. 
The  wake  left  by  the  lower  mandible 
attracts  the  fish,  and  then  the  skimmer 
gobbles  them  up  on  its  return  trip. 
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In  the  evenings  I'd  watch  the  sun 
settle  behind  the  oaks  and  see  the 
black  skimmers  leave  wakes  of 
their  own  as  they  worked  the  creek 
at  low  tide.  Egrets  stalked  the 
shallows,  and  clams  lay  at  hand  in 
the  soft,  warm  creek  mud. 


Lawrence  S.  Earley 


The  hardy  marsh  cordgrass  (Spartina 
alterniflora)  shrugs  off  twice-daily 
immersions  in  salt  water  and 
oxygen-deficient  soil,  thriving  where 
other  plants  would  dry  up  and  die.  One 
of  its  secrets  is  a  salt-excreting  gland  by 
which  some  poisonous  salt  is 
eliminated.  Another  is  the  wide  air 
spaces  inside  the  plant  that  carry 
oxygen  from  the  leaves  to  the  roots.  The 
spartina  grass  plays  a  leading  role  in 
the  drama  of  marsh  life.  Few  organisms 
eat  it  directly,  but  when  it  dies  it  is 
reduced  to  a  substance  called  detritus 
which  is  essential  to  the  food  chain. 


the  creek  the  muck  would  swaUow  my  foot  up  to  the  ankle.  I  also  learned  that 
by  pulling  the  tall  grass  near  the  creek  down  into  a  mat  over  the  mud  and  by 
standing  on  the  purple  roots  I  could  watch  a  snowy  egret  unseen  from  12  feet 
away.  (I  didn't  notice  that  I  was  doing  only  what  oysters  and  mussels  did, 
clinging  to  the  roots  of  marsh  grass  to  gain  the  only  purchase  to  be  had  in  this 
yielding,  oozy  world.) 

And  as  I  hunkered  down  in  the  grass,  hstening  to  the  whine  of  insects  and 
the  far-away  detonations  of  the  surf,  I  was  beginning  to  understand  what  a 
special  place  the  salt  marsh  was,  stretched  as  it  was  between  land  and  sea, 
not  quite  either  one  and  yet  partaking  of  both.  The  marsh  inhabitants  seemed 
to  be  more  than  a  haphazard  collection  of  individual  plants  and  animals. 
They  formed  a  community.  Order  prevailed.  There  were  laws:  Some 
creatures  fed  on  the  rising  tide,  others  on  the  ebbing  tide.  There  were 
penalties:  If  a  fiddler  crab  didn't  make  it  back  to  its  burrow  before  the  tide 
came  in,  a  blue  crab  would  eat  it.  There  were  other  laws,  other  penalties,  no 
doubt,  but  I  wasn't  aware  of  them  at  that  time. 

It  doesn't  take  much  time  in  a  salt  marsh  to  learn  these  simple  principles 
about  life  there,  although  it  takes  a  little  longer  to  discover  some  of  the 
unusual  ties  that  bind  organisms  together  in  a  salt  marsh.  The  relationship 
between  the  marsh  grass  blowing  on  a  windy  day  and  the  fried  shrimp 
dinner  you  had  last  week  may  not  be  immediately  clear,  but  it's  real.  At  least 
that's  the  insight  that  scientists  at  the  Sapelo  Island  Marine  Institute  in 
Georgia  have  been  developing  during  their  many  years  of  salt  marsh  study. 
As  they  have  shown  in  their  many  books  and  articles,  the  marsh  is  an 
astonishing  community  of  plants  and  animals  linked  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

To  understand  how  a  salt  marsh  works,  you  have  to  begin  with  the  plants, 
and  one  plant  in  particular.  If  you  walk  from  the  high  ground  in  a  salt  marsh 
down  to  the  creek  at  low  hde,  you'll  pass  a  number  of  plants.  (I'm  talking 
about  salt  marshes  that  are  flooded  twice  a  day,  the  ones  south  of  Beaufort 
Inlet.  North  of  that  point,  the  marshes  fringing  the  sounds  are  protected  by 
the  arc  of  barrier  islands  and  most  of  them  are  flooded  only  when  the  winds 
are  high  enough.  Though  they  outnumber  the  regularly  flooded  marshes 
three  to  one,  less  is  known  of  their  ecology.)  Near  the  trees  and  shrubs,  you'll 
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find  marsh  elder  and  sea  oxeye.  As  you  walk  into  the  lower  marsh  you'll  pass 
saltmeadow  hay,  black  needlerush  and  glasswort,  and  nearer  the  creek  you'll 
find  different  heights  of  a  broadleafed  grass,  the  dominant  plant  in  a 
regularly  flooded  salt  marsh  —  Spartina  alterniflora.  Hunker  down  in  this 
grass  and  shake  hands  with  one  of  the  stars  of  the  salt  marsh  —  possibly  its 
most  valuable  player. 

That  anything  grows  at  all  in  a  salt  marsh  is  little  short  of  miraculous.  A  salt 
environment  is  one  of  the  harshest  and  most  hostile  to  life.  Salt  air  will 
corrode  your  car  at  the  beach,  will  eat  holes  in  the  chassis,  rot  out  its  bottom. 
Place  a  daffodil  in  a  vase  containing  salt  water  and  watch  what  happens. 
Depending  on  the  concentration  of  salt  in  the  water,  the  plant  will  wilt  in  as 
little  as  10  minutes.  The  reasons  are  technical,  but  basically  the  salt  causes 
this  upland  plant  to  lose  its  water,  thus  killing  its  cells.  The  plant  dries  out 
and  dies.  Spartina  grass,  on  the  contrary,  is  immersed  in  salt  water  for  up  to 
six  hours  at  a  time,  twice  a  day,  every  day  of  the  year  —  and  it  thrives!  How 
does  it  do  this?  Like  very  few  other  plants,  spartina  grass  has  learned  to 
tolerate  salt  water  by  excluding  some  salt  from  the  water  it  takes  up  through 
the  roots,  by  excreting  some  of  the  salt  it  takes  in  by  means  of  special  salt 
glands,  and  by  using  the  rest  of  the  salt  to  its  own  advantage. 

Another  Everest  the  spartina  has  had  to  climb  is  finding  a  way  to  draw 
oxygen  out  of  soil  that  is  deficient  in  oxygen.  Without  oxygen,  plants  and 
people  die.  The  spartina's  solution  was  admirable.  It  evolved  very  wide  air 
spaces  in  the  leaf  so  that  oxygen  could  be  taken  in  through  the  leaf  and  be 
drawn  down  to  the  roots  and  into  the  soil. 

Without  the  spartina's  oxygen-ferrying  system  and  its  tolerance  to  salt, 
there  would  be  no  marsh  as  we  know  it  and  the  landscape  between  the  land 
and  the  sea  would  be  very  different.  The  roots  of  spartina  grass  knit  the  soil 
together  and  prevent  it  from  washing  away.  For  this  reason  alone  it  is 
invaluable.  But  spartina  grass  also  provides  an  irreplaceable  link  in  the  marsh 
food  chain.  Without  it.  Calabash-style  dinner  might  be  two  eggs  over  lightly, 
and  the  hushpuppy  might  have  missed  its  true  vocation  in  life. 

The  live  spartina  grass  doesn't  feed  too  many  creatures.  Grasshoppers  eat 
it;  a  few  other  insects  suck  its  juices.  But  the  cellulose  in  the  grass  is  hard  for 


Snug  in  its  muddy  bed,  the  ribbed 
mussel  ( top)  looks  homely  but  performs 
a  heroic  function  for  the  salt  marsh.  At 
high  tides,  it  feeds  on  detritus 
suspended  in  the  water  and  frees  the 
important  nutrient  phosphorous  for  use 
again  by  the  living  grass.  Ribbed 
mussels  attach  themselves  to  the  roots 
of  the  spartina  grass,  the  only  solid 
footing  in  the  oozy  muck  near  tidal 
creeks.  Grass  roots  actually  knit  the  soil 
together  and  prevent  it  from  being 
washed  away  by  the  tides.  The  snowy 
egret  (above)  is  a  marsh  inhabitant  that 
prefers  low  tides  for  its  feeding. 
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The  Salt  Marsh  -  Estuarine  System 


A  dazzling  diversity  of  plants  and  animals  are  found  in  North 
Carolina's  salt  marshes.  This  illustration  shows  a  cross-section  of  a 
summer  marsh  and  some  of  its  plant  and  animal  inhabitants. 

illustration  by  Dave  Saholsky 


Marsh  cordgrass 
(Spartina  alterniflora) 
plays  an  important  role  in 
the  food  chain   of  regularly 
flooded  salt  marshes.  When  it  dies 
the  tides  ferry  the  grass  out  into  the  tidal 
creeks  and  bays.  Tiny  crustaceans  break  it 
down  into  smaller  pieces,  and  bacteria  reduce 
these  pieces  to  a  form  that  can  be  digested.  This 
mixture  of  decaying  grass  and  animal  remains  is 
called  detritus,  and  is  an  important  reason  why  North 
Carolina's  sounds  are  so  rich  in  seafood.  The  detritus  and  its 
community  of  organisms  attract  many  creatures  like  young 
shrimp  and  mullet.  Blue  crabs,  in  turn,  scuttle  in  on  the  tides  to  eat 
the  shrimp,  as  will  flounder  and  gray  trout.  Bluefish  and  Atlantic 
croaker  eat  mullet.  An  osprey  feeds  on  many  of  the  fish,  and  man,  the  top 
carnivore,  always  enjoys  his  seafood  platter. 


Miracle  In  The  Marsh 

Almost  all  the  familiar  sounds  and 
sights  of  a  salt  marsh  begin  with  the 
practically  invisible  work  of 
spartina  grass:  the  stately  tread  of  a 
great  blue  heron;  the  antic  shriek  of 
a  concealed  clapper  rail;  the  lazy  S 
of  a  fisherman's  johnboat. 


Jack  Dermid 
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At  low  tides,  herds  of  fiddler  crabs  (Uca 
pugilator),  top  left,  move  across  the 
mud  and  sand  flats  in  a  salt  marsh.  The 
males  have  oversized  claws  which  they 
wave  like  fiddles  to  attract  females. 
Fiddler  crabs  are  detritus  feeders,  using 
their  claws  lo  scoop  up  mud  and  eating 
the  organic  parts  of  it.  The  Uca 
pugilator  species  plugs  up  the  mouth 
of  its  burrow  when  the  tide  comes  in, 
and  lives  inside  in  a  pocket  of  air  until 
the  tide  falls.  The  blue  crab  (above)  is  a 
marsh  visitor  that  comes  in  with  the 
tide  and  searches  out  the  loitering 
fiddler  crab.  Raccoons  eat  fiddler  crabs, 
too,  as  do  herons,  diamondback 
terrapins  and  the  clapper  rail,  seen  here 
on  its  nest  (top  right). 
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an  animal  to  break  down.  And  if  you  add  to  that  problem  the  harsh  salt 
environment,  the  regular  tidal  flooding,  and  the  soft  mud  underneath  you 
might  understand  why  it  is  difficult  for  potential  plant  eaters  to  consume  the 
marsh  grass  as  it  grows. 

But  after  it  dies  it  is  transformed  into  some  of  the  richest  food  in  the  world. 
Last  year  I  watched  a  biologist  draw  a  plankton  net  through  a  tidal  creek  near 
Fort  Fisher.  When  she  held  up  the  clear  plastic  collecting  vial,  the  water  was 
thick  with  floating  debris.  If  we  had  looked  at  it  through  the  microscope,  we 
would  have  found  lots  of  live  plant  and  animal  plankton.  We  would  have 
also  found  bits  and  pieces  of  decaying  grass  and  animal  remains.  Detritus, 
the  biologist  called  it.  She  might  well  have  called  it  mother's  milk,  for  just 
about  everything  in  a  salt  marsh  depends  on  it. 

The  detrital  food  chain  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  complex  organization 
of  the  salt  marsh,  the  ways  in  which  the  lives  of  its  creatures  are  linked 
together.  When  the  spartina  grass  dies,  it  falls  to  the  marsh  surface  in  thick 
mats.  Gradually  the  tides  loosen  the  dead  grass  and  float  them  out  into  the 
creeks  and  bays.  Minute,  many-legged  crustaceans  —  amphipods  and 
isopods  —  break  the  grass  down  into  small  pieces.  Bacteria  begin  to 
decompose  the  grass,  reducing  it  to  a  form  that  can  be  digested.  The  tides 
wash  this  detrital  mix  back  and  forth,  from  the  marsh  to  the  mud  flats  and  the 
estuaries  and  back  into  the  marsh  again. 

What  species  benefit  from  this  unappetizing  mix  of  decomposing  grass  and 
animal  remains?  Well,  I  know  I  have,  and  I  suspect  most  North  Carolinians 
have,  too.  I  can  think  of  several  pleasant  experiences  over  the  past  few  years 
that  might  not  have  been  so  pleasant  had  it  not  been  for  this  mixture.  That 
fried  shrimp  dinner  that  I  was  talking  about  before,  for  one.  A  sea  trout 
broiled  in  butter  made  a  particular  occasion  memorable.  At  various  times 
there  have  been  a  marvelous  stuffed  flounder;  several  bushels  of  steamed 


oysters;  more  soft-shelled  crabs  than  I  want  to  admit;  and  a  baked  bluefish 
garnished  with  bacon  strips,  parsley  and  lemon  wedges  that  words  will 
never  do  justice  to. 

Which  is  only  to  say  that  detritus  is  the  first  link  in  a  food  chain  that 
stretches  all  the  way  to  man.  To  humans,  there's  nothing  very  edible  about  a 
fiddler  crab,  the  Uca  pugilator  of  the  sandy  soil  and  the  Uca  pugnax  of  the  mud 
flats.  The  fiddler  crab  is  a  detritus  eater,  however,  scooping  up  bits  of  mud 
with  its  claws  and  eating  the  detrital  parts.  And  the  fiddler  is  a  tasty  treat  to 
species  that  are  highly  edible.  If  the  tide  catches  it  away  from  its  burrow,  a 
sheepshead  or  a  blue  crab  might  take  it.  Other  marsh  creatures  feed  on  the 
fiddlers,  too.  At  low  tide,  herons,  egrets,  raccoons,  clapper  rails  and 
diamondback  terrapins  prey  on  it. 

Young  shrimp  are  also  detritus  eaters,  moving  into  summer  tidal  creeks  on 
a  rising  tide  and  eating  detritus  on  the  creek  bottoms.  A  blue  crab  will  eat  a 
shrimp;  so  will  a  gray  trout  and  a  flounder.  Mullet,  a  bottom  feeder,  is 
another  detritus  eater.  Bluefish  and  Atlantic  croaker  eat  mullet.  An  osprey 
floating  high  above  the  marsh  will  dive  to  take  a  young  blue.  Oysters,  clams 
and  ribbed  mussels  pump  water  through  their  gills  and  eat  the  detritus  which 
they  filter  out.  A  blue  crab  eats  all  three  after  they're  dead. 

Detritus  feeds  herbivores;  herbivores  feed  carnivores;  and  man,  the  top 
carnivore,  eats  herbivore  and  carnivore  both.  That  is  the  way  of  the  salt 
marsh,  and  its  chief  value  to  man.  Almost  all  the  familiar  sounds  and  sights 
of  a  salt  marsh  begin  with  the  silent  and  practically  invisible  work  of  spartina 
grass:  the  stately  tread  of  a  great  blue  heron;  the  antic  shriek  of  a  concealed 
clapper  rail;  the  posturing  of  a  red-winged  blackbird;  the  lazy  S  of  a 
fisherman's  johnboat  trolling  down  a  tidal  stream.  There  is  hardly  anything 
in  the  marsh  that  is  unaffected  by  detritus. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  food  producers  in  the  marsh  besides  spartina 
grass.  There  is  phytoplankton,  for  example,  a  floating  plant  that  feeds  many 
organisms,  including  menhaden  and  oysters.  There  are  diatoms,  a  plant  that 
coats  the  mud  banks  green  at  low  tide  and  is  grazed  by  hordes  of  mud  snails. 

Other  unspectacular  marsh  creatures  play  equally  important  roles  in  the 
life  of  the  marsh.  The  ribbed  mussel  is  one  of  these,  a  detritus  eater  that  is  not 
an  important  part  of  the  food  chain.  But  though  it  is  not  valuable  to  man  as 
food,  the  mussel  provides  an  essential  service  to  the  marsh  by  separating  the 
nutrient  phosphorus  from  the  detritus  and  making  it  available  to  the  living 
grass  once  more.  The  ribbed  mussel  essentially  traps  phosphorus  and 
prevents  it  from  being  washed  out  of  the  marsh  by  the  tides.  The  tides  help 
this  recycling  process  by  distributing  liberated  nutrients  like  phosphorus 
throughout  the  marsh. 

Eugene  P.  Odum  of  the  University  of  Georgia  has  compared  salt  marshes 
to  '"wheat  fields'  which  feed  the  teeming  cities  of  fish  and  other  organisms 
living  in  the  creeks  and  sounds."  Just  about  every  salt  water  fish  that  man 
uses,  except  for  the  open  water  species,  is  either  born  in  or  depends  on  the 
estuarine  system  with  its  fertile  salt  marshes.  Seen  in  this  light,  a  salt  marsh  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  productive  of  ecosystems.  But  historically  it's  also 
been  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  to  man's  interference.  Since  it  seems  like 
such  a  wasteland,  modem  man  has  been  tempted  to  put  it  to  "better  use," 
filling  it  in  to  make  a  garbage  landfill,  for  example,  or  a  condominium 
development.  Pollution  from  industrial  wastes  and  pesticides  also  threaten 
the  fragile  marsh  and  its  organisms.  (See  "Our  Threatened  Estuaries,"  in  the 
July  1980  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina.) 

Well,  I'm  still  turning  my  back  on  the  beach  and  hunkering  down  in  salt 
marshes.  Still  coming  out  feeling  a  little  cleaner  each  time,  despite  the  mud.  1 
don't  dislike  the  beach,  but  it  doesn't  offer  me  what  the  marsh  offers. 

Perhaps  the  difference  can  be  illustrated  by  something  1  saw  after  stalking  a 
great  blue  heron  in  a  marsh  for  two  hours  one  day.  I  passed  over  to  the  beach 
side  to  walk  home  and  came  upon  a  little  scene  which  somehow  impressed 
itself  upon  my  mind.  Two  small  boys  were  playing  on  the  beach  in  front  of  a 
roaring,  gray-green  cauldron  of  a  sea.  Through  a  slit  in  the  storm  clouds  the 
sun  placed  a  napkin  of  light  onto  the  tumultuous  waves.  It  grew  to  tablecloth 
size  before  disappearing  entirely.  One  of  the  boys  ran  to  the  water's  edge  and 
threw  a  shell  into  the  thundering  surf.  He  picked  up  another  and  threw  it. 
Behind  him,  his  little  brother  pushed  a  large  toy  tractor  back  and  forth, 
feverishly  heaping  up  a  mountain  of  sand.  "Vroom!  Vroom!"  he  yelled  into 
the  wind.  There  he  was,  puny  man,  his  face  set  against  nature,  his 
imagination  on  fire  with  the  power  of  his  machinery. 

In  the  marsh  behind  us,  meantime,  the  wild  great  blue  heron  stood,  head 
cocked,  eyes  bright  on  the  perishable  minnow  below.^ 


Getting  into  Salt  Marshes 

Salt  marshes  are  fragile  ecosystems  and  the 
careless  visitor  can  cause  irreparable  harm. 
Luckily,  several  coastal  museums  and  marine 
resource  centers  offer  educational  programs  on 
the  salt  marsh,  including  guided  field  trips. 
There  are  also  a  large  number  of  books  and 
brochures  on  the  salt  marsh  available,  some  of 
which  are  listed  below. 

Publications 

The  Edge  of  the  Sea,  Rachel  Carson  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1955.) 

Life  and  Death  of  the  Salt  Marsh,  John  and 
Mildred  Teal  (New  York:  Ballantine  Books, 
1969).  $2.95. 

Seacost  Life,  An  Ecological  Guide  to  Natural 
Seashore  Communities  in  North  Carolina,  Judith 
Spitzbergen  (Raleigh,  N.C.:  North  Carolina  State 
Museum  of  Natiiral  History,  1980).  $5.95. 

Tidal  Marshes,  The  Boundary  Between  the  Land 
and  Ocean  (Write:  Information  Transfer 
Specialist,  National  Coastal  Ecosystems  Team, 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  NASA  —  Slidell 
Computer  Complex,  1010  Cause  Boulevard, 
Slidell,  Louisiana  70458).  Free. 

Unit  Three,  Coastal  Ecology,  Lundie  Mauldin, 
Dirk  Frankenberg  (Write:  UNC  Sea  Grant,  105 
1911  Building,  N.C.  State  University,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27607).  Free. 

Educational  Programs 

Hampton  Mariners  Museum,  120  Turner  Street, 
Beaufort,  N.C.  28516.  (919)  728-7317.  Offers 
programs,  exhibits  and  displays  about  seashore 
Ufe,  including  life  in  a  salt  marsh.  Field  trips  to 
salt  marshes,  tidal  flats.  Summer  science 
programs  for  children,  grades  1-8.  Strange 
Seafood  Exhibition,  August  13,  featuring 
seacoast  foods  not  found  in  restaurants.* 

Marine  Resources  Center,  Roanoke  Island,  PO 
Box  967,  Manteo,  N.C.  27954.  (919)  473-3493. 
Offers  programs,  exhibits  and  displays  about 
seashore  life.  Organized  salt  marsh  field  trips  for 
various  groups.  Teacher  workshops.  Wetlands 
Education  Week,  July  18-24  offering  programs 
and  field  trips,  including  some  to  salt  marshes.* 

Marine  Resource  Center,  Bogue  Banks,  Atlantic 
Beach,  N.C.  28512.  (919)  726-0121.  Presents 
programs,  exhibits  and  displays  about  seashore 
life.  Weekly  field  trips  to  salt  marsh.  Eel  grass 
community  field  trips.  Shallow-water  snorkeling 
field  trips.* 

Marine  Resources  Center,  Fort  Fisher,  General 
Delivery,  Kure  Beach,  N.C.  28449.  (919) 
458-8257.  Programs,  exhibits  and  displays  about 
seashore  life.  Scheduled  salt  marsh 
investigations  in  the  Center's  salt  marsh,  June 
15,  July  15,  August  27.  (pre-registration 
necessary).* 

*Calendars  available  on  request. 
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Secretive, 
But 

Common 

The  northern  red-bellied 
snake  (Storeria 
occipitomaculata)  boasts 
a  handsome  red  or  orange 
undersurface  to  contrast 
ivith  a  black  or  dark  \^ray 
back.  It  is  common  in  the 
Appalachians  and 
throughout  the  rest  of  the 
State,  yet  because  it  is 
most  active  at  night  and 
spends  most  of  the  day 
under  stones,  logs  or 
similar  cover,  it  is  not 
often  seen.  These  small, 
harmless  snakes  rarely 
exceed  1 2  inches . 


s 


it's  no  secret  that  most  people  are  afraid  of  snakes.  Given  a  chance,  they'll  kill  any 
snake  they  see  regardless  of  whether  it's  a  rattlesnake  or  a  harmless  green  snake.  Nor 
does  it  occur  to  them  that  all  snakes  —  even  poisonous  ones  —  serve  a  beneficial 
purpose.  If  such  attitudes  are  prevalent  today  in  this  age  of  environmental  awareness, 
imagine  what  this  country's  early  settlers  thought  of  snakes.  '. 

Indeed,  as  civilization  spread  across  the  American  Continent,  many  native  species  of 
snakes  were  rapidly  reduced  to  near  extinction.  But  not  everywhere.  Snakes  fortunate 
enough  to  live  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  Southern  Appalachians  were  luckier.  Because 


many  species  lived  then  —  and  still  do  —  in  remote  and  relatively 
inaccessible  mountains,  most  of  these  species  survived.  The  rocky 
and  heavily  forested  terrain  afforded  natural  protection,  and 
many  of  these  reptiles  are  still  found  in  numbers  rivaling  their 
original  abundance. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  I  have  traveled  many  thousands  of 
miles  over  wilderness  trails  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  west- 
em  North  Carolina  to  study  and  photograph  our  native  snakes. 
My  travels  have  been  largely  by  foot-trails,  many  of  them  origi- 
nally made  by  early  settlers  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  who  came  to 
these  mountains,  built  their  rough-hewn  log  cabins  and  managed 
to  scratch  out  a  meager  living  from  the  stony  soil.  But  with  the 
passing  of  this  first  generation,  their  descendants  left,  one  by  one, 
for  other  less  isolated  places.  Now  all  that  remains  of  many  of 
these  earlier  habitations  are  the  stone  chimneys  that  are  slowly 
crumbling  away  as  the  years  go  by. 

Among  the  surviving  snakes  are  a  great  diversity  of  harmless 
snakes  belonging  to  the  family  Colubridae.  These  do  no  harm  to 
anyone,  but  a  number  of  them  are  of  great  value  to  the  farmer  in 
the  control  of  rodents.  Some,  like  the  black  rat  snake  (Elaphe  obso- 
leta  obsoleta)  have  a  preference  for  living  near  our  dwellings,  espe- 
cially corn-cribs  and  bams,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  rats. 
Many  are  attractively  colored  and  lead  interesting  lives  that  invite 
our  observation  and  study.  Only  two  poisonous  snakes  are  found 
in  our  mountains,  the  northern  copperhead  (Agkistrodon  contortrix 
mokeson)  and  the  timber  rattlesnake  (Crotalus  horridus  horridus). 
Both  are  pit  vipers  having  deep  facial  pits  with  heat-detecting 
membranes  that  permit  them  to  locate  warm-blooded  prey  in  total 
darkness,  and  bearing  hollow,  erectable  fangs  attached  to  venom- 
secreting  glands. 

1  never  kill  a  harmless  snake  no  matter  where  1  meet  it,  or  a 
poisonous  one  if  found  in  a  remote  wilderness  area;  only  those  I 
find  near  human  habitaHons  do  1  ever  dispatch.  Having  always 
lived  in  snake  country,  I  have  never  ceased  to  be  fascinated  by 
them.  Secretive  by  nature,  they  are  not  often  seen  in  great  num- 
bers unless  we  go  hunting  for  them.  When  we  begin  searching  out 
their  hiding  places,  we  often  find  them  in  abundance. 

One  midsummer  aftemoon  I  found  and  photographed  six  spe- 
cies of  snakes,  all  of  the  harmless  variety.  On  that  day,  I  parked  my 
car  at  the  end  of  a  rough,  unpaved  road  and  found  a  foot-trail  that 
led  me  into  a  wild,  uninhabited  valley.  Once  long  ago,  so  1  had 


A 

Harmless 
Trio 

The  eastern  garter  snake 
(Thamnophis  sirtalis)  is 
one  of  the  most  common  of 
all  snakes  throughout  the 
State  (left),  but  is  most 
abundant  in  the 
mountains  where  it  may 
even  be  found  near  the 
highest  peaks.  The  milk 
snake  (Lampropeltis 
doliata  trangulum)  is  an 
especially  handsome 
species  with  its  red,  brown 
or  gray  body  blotches 
(right),  and  it  is  a 
constrictor  that  feeds 
largely  on  lizards,  small 
snakes  and  small 
mammals.  Despite  its 
fierce  appearance,  the 
eastern  hognose 
snake  (Heterodon 
platyrhinos)  is  harmless 
and  will  rarely  attempt  to 
bite  even  when  handled, 
though  it  may  feign  death 
by  rolling  on  its  back  and 
leaving  its  mouth  agape. 


been  told,  a  family  had  lived  here  whose  chief  means  of  survival 
was  their  moonshine  still  located  near  the  house  in  a  laurel  thicket. 
Stories  of  illegal  whiskey-making  and  battles  between  blockaders 
and  revenue  officers  are  still  common  topics  of  conversation 
among  the  people  of  these  mountains.  Lying  beside  the  trail  no 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  my  parked  car  was  a  brightly 
patterned  eastern  garter  snake  (Thamnophis  sirtalis  sirtalis).  Except 
for  flicking  its  tongue,  it  made  no  movement  and  after  photo- 
graphing it,  I  left  it  as  I  had  found  it. 
A  mile  or  so  farther  up  the  trail,  I  came  upon  an  eastern  hognose 

I  snake  (Heterdon  platyrhinos)  lying  on  a  lichen-covered  log.  It  be- 

i  came  quite  alarmed,  flattened  its  head  and  neck  somewhat  like  a 
cobra,  and  hissed  at  me  in  a  ferocious  manner.  Although  it  is 

,  somettmes  called  "puff  adder,"  it  is  entirely  harmless. 

I  Searching  some  distance  from  the  trail,  I  soon  came  upon  a  large 
black  racer  (Coluber  constrictor)  coiled  under  a  pine  tree.  It  raised  its 
head  and  body  aggressively  and  lashed  out  at  me  as  I  photo- 
graphed it. 

In  another  hour,  I  located  a  red-bellied  snake  (Storeria  occipitoma- 
culata)  hiding  under  a  piece  of  bark.  As  its  name  indicates,  a  bright 
red  belly  is  its  distinguishing  characteristic. 

'  Deeper  into  the  vaUey  I  walked,  under  towering  trees  that  all  but 
shut  out  the  sun.  In  the  half-darkness,  my  eye  caught  a  movement 
in  a  cluster  of  green  leaves.  Save  for  its  slight  motion,  I  would 


never  have  seen  it,  a  rough  green  snake  (Opheodrys  aestivus),  so 
perfectly  camouflaged  in  its  world  of  green.  If  any  snake  can  be 
called  beautiful,  this  one  meets  the  requirements.  It  is  bright  emer- 
ald green  in  coloration  and  arboreal  in  habits,  but  rarely  over  2  feet 
in  length. 

As  it  was  nearing  sunset,  I  turned  back  down  the  trail,  and  had 
not  gone  far  when  I  nottced  a  huge  oak  tree  that  had  been  torn  up 
by  the  roots  in  a  recent  storm.  Underneath  the  roots  lay  an  eastern 
milk  snake  (Lampropeltis  doliata  triangulum) ,  a  dark-colored  adult 
with  deep  chestnut-brown  blotches.  Younger  specimens  of  this 
snake  are  strikingly  marked  with  bright  red  blotches  which  they 
often  retain  until  they  reach  full  adult  size.  While  I  photographed 
the  milk  snake,  a  wood  thrush  poured  out  its  silver  notes  from  the 
shadows  of  a  tall  hemlock  near  the  trail. 

One  morning  in  late  May,  in  my  wilderness  wanderings  I  came 
upon  a  magnificent  colony  of  yellow  ladyslippers,  a  dozen  or  more 
of  these  delicate  orchids  swaying  on  tall  graceful  stems.  While  I 
stood  admiring  their  almost  spectral  beauty,  I  sighted  some  eight 
or  10  feet  away  an  extremely  large  northern  copperhead  with  a 
vivid  hourglass  pattern,  lying  on  a  sloping  rock.  It  raised  its  cop- 
pery-red head  in  a  threatening  stance  and  its  elliptical-pupiled 
eyes  followed  my  every  motion  as  I  moved  in  closer  for  a  picture.  I 
carefully  kept  at  a  safe  distance,  for  no  snake  can  strike  more  than 
two-thirds  of  its  body  length.  Probably  more  people  are  bitten  by 
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the  copperhead  than  by  any  other  poisonous  snake  in  America, 
but  due  to  a  comparatively  low  venom  toxicity,  these  bites  rarely, 
if  ever,  result  in  death  to  adult  humans. 

Of  all  our  native  snakes,  none  have  attracted  such  universal 
interest  and  attention  as  the  rattlesnake.  There  is  no  section  of  the 
Southern  Appalachians  and  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  that  does  not 
have  a  "Rattlesnake  Mountain,"  "Ridge,"  "Knob,"  "Hill," 
"Peak,"  or  "Bluff."  These  place  names  stand  as  evidence  of  the 
impact  that  these  reptiles  have  made  on  the  history  and  folklore  of 
our  country. 

Timber  rattlesnakes  are  heavy-bodied  serpents  living  chiefly  in 
the  vicinity  of  rock  ledges,  though  in  summer  they  spread 
throughout  the  forests  and  even  into  meadows  and  farmlands  in 
search  of  prey,  mainly  squirrels,  rats  and  fledgling  birds.  In  late 
summer  the  young  are  bom  alive,  a  dozen  or  so,  with  well- 
developed  venom  glands  and  curved  fangs  ready  for  action.  When 
an  autumn  chill  begins  to  creep  across  the  land,  rattlesnakes  leave 
these  summer  feeding  areas  and  with  a  natural-born  instinct,  re- 
turn again  to  the  denning  ledges  where  they  congregate  in  num- 
bers during  the  last  warm  days  of  autumn.  When  winter  gales 
moan  through  the  trees,  they  have  already  found  snug  retreats 
well  below  the  frostline,  their  scaly  bodies  twined  together  in 
masses,  sometimes  in  company  with  copperheads  and  other 
snakes.  In  the  spring  they  awaken  from  the  lethargy  of  hiberna- 


tion and  emerge  into  a  world  of  sunlight  and  green  fields  to  repeat 
the  age-old  cycle  of  reproduction  and  growth. 

There  are  two  distinct  color  phases  of  timber  rattlesnakes,  a 
bright  sulphur-yellow  phase  with  darker  crossbands  and  a  dark 
olive-brown  phase,  sometimes  shading  to  almost  black.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  yellow  specimens  are  females  and  the  dark  ones 
males,  but  yellow  males  and  dark  females  are  not  unusual. 

The  rattle  itself  is  the  most  characteristic  distinction  of  a  rattle- 
snake. Nothing  remotely  like  it  is  found  anywhere  in  the  world  of 
nature.  Made  up  of  a  series  of  interlocking  segments  of  a  horny 
substance,  it  produces  a  loud  sound  somewhat  like  the  "buzzing" 
of  a  cicada  when  the  tail  is  furiously  shaken.  Many  people  believe 
that  the  rattlesnake  is  a  gentleman  that  always  gives  a  warning 
before  he  strikes,  but  the  rattlesnake  itself  apparently  knows  noth- 
ing about  this  code  of  ethics.  It  is  true  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  rattle  is  sounded  before  the  strike,  but  I  have  seen  many  rat- 
tlers that  struck  first  and  rattled  later  or  did  not  rattle  at  all.  No  one 
can  know  in  advance  the  course  of  action  that  a  rattler  will  take. 

To  all  wild  animals,  the  ominous  sound  of  the  rattle  serves  as  a 
threat  or  warning.  No  previous  experience  by  an  animal  is  neces- 
sary for  the  perception  of  danger.  Animals  that  have  never  heard  it 
before,  with  an  apparent  foreknowledge  of  impending  peril,  will 
recoil  instinctively  from  the  sound.  Here  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains, there  are  instances  of  young  horses  —  having  never  before 
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Two 

Snakes 

To 

Avoid 

Only  two  poisonous 
species  are  found  in  the 
mountains,  the  timber 
rattler  (Crotalus 
horridus)  shown  at  left 
and  the  copperhead 
(Agkistrodon 
contortrix)  shown  below. 
Timber  rattlers  reach  a 
length  of  about  72  inches, 
and  are  sometimes  found 
at  elevations  as  high  as 
2,000  feet  on  rock 
outcrops.  Because  they  are 
unpredictable  and  active 
both  day  and  night  during 
hot  weather,  they  are 
considered  extremely 
dangerous.  Copperheads 
are  not  usually 
aggressive,  and  though 
poisonous,  their  bites  are 
rarely  fatal  though 
medical  attention  is 
necessary.  Copperheads 
have  a  conspicuous  pit  on 
each  side  of  the  head 
between  the  eye  and  the 
nostril,  and  the  eyes  have 
elliptical  pupils  like  cats'. 


heard  the  sound  of  a  rattlesnake  —  that  have  bolted  in  fright,  often 
with  unpleasant  consequences  for  the  riders.  Perhaps  this  mani- 
festation represents,  in  the  animal,  an  old  genetic  memory,  stored 
in  the  genes,  and  coming  back  across  an  immensity  of  time. 

The  bite  of  the  timber  rattlesnake  while  extremely  dangerous,  is 
by  no  means  always  fatal  to  man.  According  to  recent  statistics, 
only  about  10  percent  of  untreated  cases  result  in  death.  With 
proper  medical  care  and  antivenin  injections  the  mortality  rate  is 
much  reduced.  Hikers,  fishermen,  and  campers  should  exercise 
reasonable  caution  when  in  snake  country  by  watching  where  the 
feet  and  hands  are  placed,  wearing  appropriate  footwear,  and 
carrying  a  good  snake-bite  kit  for  first-aid  treatment.  In  our  area, 
poisonous  snakes  are  normally  in  hibernation  during  the  hunting 
season,  and  present  few  problems  to  hunters. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  a  religious  snake-handling 
cult  arose  here  in  the  mountains.  At  their  gatherings,  live  rattle- 
snakes were  passed  among  the  members  as  a  test  of  their  faith.  1 
understand  that  several  were  bitten,  that  most  recovered,  but  that 
a  few  fatalities  were  recorded.  In  later  years,  laws  were  passed 
forbidding  this  ritual. 

One  morning  in  late  October,  I  set  out  to  investigate  a  rattle- 
snake denning  area  on  a  mountainside  in  what  is  perhaps  the 
wildest  and  most  rugged  section  of  the  entire  Blue  Ridge.  A  night 
of  cold  wind  had  stripped  the  tree  branches  almost  bare,  bringing 
a  whisper  of  winter's  imminent  approach.  As  the  season  had 
brought  no  freezing  temperatures  or  heavy  frosts,  there  was  a 
good  prospect  of  finding  a  few  rattlers  around  these  denning 
ledges  prior  to  their  hibernation.  Finding  no  discernable  trail,  I 
had  to  climb  through  dense  thickets  to  undergrowth  that  tore  at 
my  clothes  and  flesh.  Eventually,  1  came  in  sight  of  a  series  of 
massive  granite  outcrops  —  high  walls  of  broken  rock  with  deep 
clefts  and  fissures  extending  downward. 

Aftef  a  few  minutes  of  seaching,  I  spotted  a  bright  yellow  timber 
rattlesnake,  approximately  4  feet  long,  lying  on  a  sloping  shelf  of 
rock.  As  I  came  nearer,  it  became  very  excited,  fiercely  sounded  its 
rattle,  and  raised  its  body  in  an  S-shaped  spiral,  its  lance-shaped 
head  held  high,  ready  for  a  lightning-quick  strike.  I  photographed 
it  and  made  a  swift  departure.  Later  that  evening,  I  found  another 
timber  rattlesnake  of  the  dark  color  phase  lying  on  a  low  ledge.  It 
appeared  very  gentle  and  mild-tempered,  only  once  briefly 
sounded  its  rattle,  and  showed  none  of  the  nervous  belligerence  of 
the  first  one.  In  timber  rattlesnakes,  I  have  found  an  amazing 
difference  in  temperament  among  individuals.  Some  will  strike  at 
the  first  opportunity,  while  others  seem  reluctant  to  strike  even 
when  provoked.  As  few  people  ever  travel  on  this  mountain,  I  left 
both  rattlers  unharmed  and  made  my  way  back  toward  the  madly 
rushing  world  of  men  and  machines. 

The  timber  rattlesnake  is  an  extremely  dangerous  snake  and  I 
make  no  claim  for  its  right  to  survival  in  areas  near  man  and  his 
livestock.  On  the  other  hand,  any  wild  creature  that  has  stirred  the 
imaginations  of  Americans  throughout  our  history  as  has  the  rat- 
tlesnake, deserves,  in  my  opinion,  a  right  to  exist  in  strictly  wilder- 
ness regions.  If  the  time  should  ever  come  when  the  last  rattler  has 
been  exterminated  from  these  distant  places,  a  significant  part  of 
our  wild  heritage  will  have  vanished  and  we  will  be  the  poorer  for 
the  loss  of  this  authentic  symbol  of  the  American  wilderness. 

And  perhaps  the  same  is  true  for  all  the  snakes  native  to  this 
mountainous  region.  Even  the  most  obscure  species  serves  a  pur- 
pose, and  its  survival  should  be  assured.  Here  in  the  Blue  Ridge, 
that  seems  likely  because  many  snakes  live  a  lifetime  without  see- 
ing the  one  creature  that  would  nearly  always  kill  it  on  sight.  ^ 


A  Sense  Of  Ownership 

On  August  1,  1981,  Joseph  W.  Grimsley  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Community  Development  by  Governor  James  B.  Hunt,  Jr.  This  spring, 
Secretary  Grimsley  took  a  few  moments  to  talk  with  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  and  its  readers 
about  his  concerns  for  the  State's  natural  resources,  and  his  plans  and  hopes  for  greater 
public  participation  in  the  secure  future  of  our  natural  heritage. 


Wildlife  —   What  do  you  see  as  the  major 
role  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and 
Community  Development? 

Grimsley —  "North  Carolina  has  so  many 
distinctive  natural  assets  — 
our  beaches,  mountains,  the 
v^'ater  and  land.  I'd  like  for 
people  to  share  a  greater 
sense  of  ownership  of  all  of 
these  fine  things,  and  1  think 
that's  one  of  the  most 
important  roles  our 
Department  can  play.  I'd  like 
to  see  us  help  build  that 
interest,  that  sense  of 
ownership,  in  our  rich 
natural  resources." 

Wildlife  —   With  so  many  natural 

resources,  is  there,  perhaps, 
one  that  is  the  key;  a  resource 
so  vital  that  it  absolutely 
demands  proper  attention? 

Grimsley  —  "Of  all  our  resources,  water 
is  perhaps  the  single  most 
important  one.  Of  course,  all 
our  resources  are  important, 
but  water  is  absolutely 
essential  as  people  simply 
must  have  it.  Travel  out  west 
and  you'll  see  how  blessed 
we  are  in  this  State. 
Historically,  we  have  always 
had  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water,  not  onlv  for 
recreation,  but  also  for  all  its 
other  uses.  But  we're  facing 
some  major  changes  whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  It  has  been 
projected  that  there  will  be 
approximately  2  million  more 
people  living  in  North 
Carolina  by  the  year  2,000. 
That  means  more  demands 
on  our  existing  water 
supplies,  and  these  must  be 
managed  wisely." 

Wildlife  —   Can  you  offer  some  examples 
of  the  kinds  of  demands  that 
will  be  placed  upon  our  water 
resources? 

Grimsley  —  "We  will  no  doubt  be  using 


more  irrigation  in  agriculture. 
There  may  also  be  greater 
pressure  to  build  or  develop 
in  watersheds  or  flood  plains, 
and  this  sort  of  thing  can 
have  a  great  impact  on  our 
water  resources.  Already, 
we're  re-using  our  water 
many  times  over  as  it  passes 
downstream.  It  is  used, 
processed  and  released  by 
municipalities  and  industries 
only  to  undergo  the  same 
sequence  again  just  a  little 
farther  downstream.  If  we 
don't  plan  for  these  impacts 
on  water,  the  result  could  be 
serious  —  not  just  for  fish 
and  wildlife,  but  for 
ourselves.  We're  in  a  new 
period  as  far  as  water 
management  goes,  and  we'd 
better  do  it  right. 
"1  talk  about  water  being  one 
of  the  keys  to  our  future,  and 
that's  true.  Water  as  a  vital 
need  is  something  almost 
everyone  understands 
because  it's  close  to  them 
whether  they  fish  or  boat  or 


water  their  lawns  or  simply 
drink  a  glass  of  it  at  home. 
But  there  are  other  natural 
resources  —  many  of  them 
dependent  upon  water  — 
and  these  also  demand  our 
critical  attention.  We  must 
have  the  foresight  to  plan 
and  manage  them  soundly." 

Wildlife  —   What  are  some  of  those  other 
resources,  and  how  vital  are 
they? 

Grimsley  —  "Most  people  don't  realize  it, 
but  our  forestry  resources  are 
worth  $1.2  billion  a  year  to 
this  State,  and  that's  a 
business  that  is  as  big  as 
tobacco  although  it  doesn't 
get  nearly  as  much  publicity. 
Mining  is  another  huge 
natural  resource  industry, 
and  it's  worth  $'/2  billion 
annually. 

"Our  commercial  fishing 
industry  —  and  again,  that's 
water  oriented  —  is  worth 
$70  million  a  year.  The  point 
is  that  these  natural  resource 
bases  play  a  major  role  in 
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North  Carolina,  not  only  for 
the  vast  and  virtually 
priceless  recreation  that  is 
afforded,  but  also  for  their 
renewable  economic  value. 
This  is  one  of  the  messages 
we  feel  needs  to  be  told  — 
that  these  are  major  forces  in 
our  economy  —  and  that  they 
are  renewable  only  if  we  take 
care  of  them." 

Wildlife  —   Do  you  think  the  lack  of 
public  awareness  is  a 
problem  in  proper 
management  of  our 
resources? 

Grimsley —  "Yes,  and  that's  one  of  our 
goals:  to  increase  this 
awareness.  If  we're  more 
successful  in  telling  people 
how  important  these 
resources  are,  then  it  will  be 
easier  for  us  to  manage  them 
properly  because  we  will 
have  greater  public  support 
behind  us.  Take  the 
commercial  fishing  industry, 
for  example.  When  people 
understand  that  they  are 
dealing  with  a  $70  million  a 
year  industry,  then  they  can 
begin  to  understand  the 
value  of  saving  our  wetlands 
because  our  seafood  industry 
depends  directly  upon  the 
health  of  these  wetlands.  It 
has  been  eshmated  that  a 
single  acre  of  wetland  is 
worth  $80,000  a  year  in 
seafood  production." 

Wildlife  —   There  has  been  pressure  to 
convert  wetlands  to  other 
uses  because  of  a  lack  of 


understanding  of  their  true 
value.  Isn't  that  typical  of  the 
kind  of  complexity  that  is 
invaribly  encountered  in 
environmental  issues? 
Grimsley —  "Yes,  because  there  is  always 
a  connection  —  a  cause  and 
effect  relationship  —  when 
you  do  anything  in  the 
environment.  Do  something 
in  one  area,  and  you've  got  to 
measure  the  costs  elsewhere. 
That's  especially  evident 
right  now  in  eastern  North 
Carolina.  Many  things  are 
happening  in  the 
management  of  fresh  and  salt 
water  that  are  changing  the 
historical  water  patterns.  In 
some  areas,  salt  intrusion  can 
become  a  serious  problem  for 
crops,  freshwater  fish  and 
ground  water  supplies.  By 
the  same  token,  freshwater 
intrusion  into  traditional 
saltwater  areas  can  create 
problems  for  many  fish 
spawned  in  estuaries.  Again, 
what  you  do  in  one  area  costs 
something  somewhere  else. 
These  types  of  things  mean 
that  biological  decisions  must 
be  made  on  complex  issues, 
and  it  takes  a  lot  of  research 
and  support  to  do  the  right 
thing.  Right  now,  we  don't 
know  precisely  why  shrimp 
populations  are  down,  or 
what  happened  to  the 
flounder  this  past  year,  or 
exactly  why  the  striped  bass 
have  declined  in  Albemarle 
Sound,  but  we  need  to  know 
the  exact  causes  in  order  to 
cure  or  prevent  them." 


Wildlife  —   What  is  the  best  way  to  deal 
effectively  with 
environmental  threats? 

Grimsley  —  "Prevention  is  the  cheapest 
solution  to  environmental 
problems.  You  can  prevent 
environmental  problems 
from  occurring  by  proper 
regulatory  management,  and 
that  is  by  far  the  best  way.  If 
you  can  predict  those  things 
that  will  create  problems  for 
shrimp  or  flounder  or  striped 
bass,  then  take  the  regulatory 
steps  to  prevent  the  problem, 
then  you're  way  ahead.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  have  to 
get  into  a  problem  after  it  has 
already  occurred,  then  it  gets 
very  expensive." 

Wildlife  —   Do  you  see  money  as  a  major 
obstacle? 

Grimsley  —  "Of  course  it  could  be,  but 
believe  it  or  not,  that's  not 
the  real  problem  because 
you're  not  talking  about  'big 
bucks'  when  you're  talking 
about  preventing  problems. 
Much  of  the  expense  is  in  the 
cleanup  after  damage  has 
occurred.  So  far,  most  of  our 
preventive  costs  have  been 
low  compared  to  many  other 
states." 

Wildlife  —   So  the  key  to  environmental 
problems  is  to  prevent  most 
of  them  from  occurring  in  the 
first  place? 

Grimsley —  "Absolutely.  Of  course  it  still 
costs  money  to  manage  and 
regulate  to  prevent  problems, 
but  money  follows  support. 
Therefore,  the  real  key  to  a 


"Prevention  is  the  cheapest  solution  to 
environmental  problems.  If  you  have  to 
get  into  a  problem  after  it  has  already 
occurred,  then  it  gets  very  expensive." 

photoaraptiy  by  Jane  Rohling 


"Most  people  don't  realize  it  but  our 
forestry  resources  are  worth  $  1 .2  billion 
a  year  to  this  State,  and  that's  a  business 
that  is  as  big  as  tobacco." 


"Historically,  we  have  always  had  a  gen- 
erosity of  water.  But  we're  facing  some 
major  changes  whether  we  like  it  or  not." 
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Ken  Taylor 


quality  environment  in  North 
Carolina  is  public  support. 
With  public  support,  we'll 
have  the  money  to  do  the  job 
right.  That's  why  it's  so 
important  for  the  sportsmen 
who  buy  those  600,000 
licenses  to  understand  that 
we  are  their  major  friend  — 
and  that  includes  the  entire 
Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Community 
Development,  not  just  the 
Wildlife  Commission.  We 
need  the  support  of  all 
citizens,  including 
sportsmen,  for  our  whole 
department  because  every 
division  within  the 
department  is  related  and  is 
doing  things  to  provide  a 
quality  environment,  clean 
waters  and  places  to  hunt 
and  hike,  as  well  as 
providing  for  sound 
commercial  use  of  our 
renewable  resources  such  as 
timber  or  fish.  Forest 
management,  reservoir 
maintenance  and  parks  are 
all  part  of  the  total  picture  — 
all  part  of  the  overall  quality 
environment  we  hope  to 
maintain,  and  public 
understanding  and  support 
is  the  key." 


Wildlife  — 


How  do  you  plan  to  reach  the 
public  with  these  issues? 
Grimsley —  "Outdoors  North  Carolina  is 

the  theme  through  which  we 
hope  to  bring  all  our  citizens 
into  an  appreciation  and 


understanding  of  our  natural 
outdoor  heritage  and  the  way 
it  is  all  so  closely  tied 
together.  We  want  people  to 
understand  not  only  the 
problems,  but  also  the 
multiple  benefits.  We  need  a 
stronger  constituency;  we 
need  the  help  of  every 
citizen,  and  to  get  this  help, 
we  need  to  find  the  right 
language  to  bring  these 
issues  to  public  awareness. 
1  hope  Outdoors  North  Carolina 
will  become  our 
Department's  constant  image 
for  quality  of  our  natural  base 
of  resources.  After  all,  our 
Department  is  the  only  one 
working  full  time  in  this 
area." 

Wildlife  —   The  official  kickoff  of  this 

theme  was  the  Outdoors  North 
Carolina  Expo  in  March, 
wasn't  it? 

Grimsley  —  "Yes,  the  four-day  expo  at 

the  Raleigh  Civic  Center  was 
a  huge  success.  We  had 
exhibits  in  natural  settings 
from  public  agencies  like 
state  parks,  marine  fisheries 
and  wildlife,  as  well  as  those 
from  North  Carolina's 
outdoor  industry.  It  was  well 
attended,  and  there  have 
been  a  lot  of  compliments. 
The  next  step  was  the 
Mountains-To-Sea  Trek 
which  began  in  April  at  Soco 
Gap  and  will  end  at  Cape 
Hatteras  in  early  June.  The 
idea  is  to  pinpoint  key 


natural  features  through  a 
continuous  cross-state  trek 
by  foot,  horseback,  bicycle 
and  canoe.  Our  State  Fair 
exhibits  will  also  follow  the 
Outdoors  North  Carolina 
theme,  and  we  may  even 
consider  a  permanent, 
year-round  natural  resources 
exhibit  at  the  fair  grounds." 

Wildlife  —   Briefly,  what  is  planned  for 
the  Zoo? 

Grimsley  —  "We're  excited  about  the 
progress  at  the  North 
Carolina  Zoological  Park  at 
Asheboro.  We've  already 
invested  some  $25  million 
there  and  we  may  add  an 
additional  $25  million  during 
the  1980s  to  get  well 
underway  with  the  North 
American  section.  This  area 
will  have  very  strong  appeal 
to  North  Carolinians  because 
it  will  feature  species  native 
to  this  continent  with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  game 
species.  In  addition  to  the 
expected  big  game  and  small 
game  species,  we'd  have 
endangered  native  wildlife 
and  we'd  like  to  feature  the 
continent's  waterfowl.  In  the 
African  section,  we  will  open 
the  aviary  this  summer, 
along  with  our  new 
motorized  tramway 
transportation  system." 

Wildlife  —   What  overall  goal  have  you 
set  for  your  Department? 

Grimsley  —  "By  the  end  of  1982  and  in 
the  years  to  come,  we'd  like 
to  believe  that  we  have 
helped  people  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  rich 
natural  resources  in  North 
Carolina  —  what  they  are 
truly  worth  and  how 
necessary  it  is  to  take  care  of 
them.  We  have  four  natural 
resources  goals:  awareness, 
appreciation,  participation 
and  stewardship.  We  hope  to 
bring  awareness  and 
appreciation  of  our  outdoors 
to  the  people  who  live  here  in 
hopes  that  this  will  generate 
increased  participation  on 
their  part  in  our  great 
outdoors.  Then  the  final  step 
—  and  the  most  important  — 
is  to  practice  stewardship, 
the  value  of  protecting  and 
managing  what  is 
worthwhile  in  our  natural 
world.  That's  the  ultimate 
goal."^ 
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Dear  Sir: 

Two  beautifully  written  arti- 
cles irr  your  most  recent  April 
issue  not  only  touched  me 
deeply  but  amazed  me. 

The  article  which  Jim  Dean 
wrote  on  the  cabin  in  the  woods 
really  hit  me  between  the  eyes. 
You  see,  many  years  ago  I,  too, 
had  a  cabin.  This  one  was  in  the 
Adironbacks  amongst  a  group 
of  cabins.  My  cabin  was  the 
only  log  cabin  and  the  logs  had 
been  split  and  were  upright. 
When  I  came  to  North  Carolina 
in  1966 1  sold  the  cabin.  In  a  way 
I  wish  that  I  had  not  but  then 
again  the  fact  that  all  but  one  of 
my  dear  friends  are  dead  does 
not  make  me  have  any  desire  to 
return.  In  1954,  not  too  long  be- 
fore he  died,  my  dad  said 
"Francis,  I  am  glad  that  I  lived 
when  I  did  for  I  have  seen  the 
greatness  of  this  country." 
Soon  I  will  be  79  and  old  age 
may  be  speaking,  but  Mr.  Dean 
I  too  am  happy  that  I  lived 
when  I  did. 

Here  I  am  getting  very  senti- 
mental and  almost  forgot  to 
mention  how  amazed  I  was  to 
read  the  article  on  bees.  When  I 
read  this  I  thought  how  could 
anyone  not  believe  in  God?  I 
then  reflected  on  the  great  re- 
search to  obtain  all  this  infor- 
mation. Thank  you. 

Francis  Harbach 
Godwin 

Dear  Sir: 

I  enjoyed  your  recent  article 
on  beekeeping.  As  a  half- 
hearted, somewhat-slack  bee- 
keeper myself,  I  have  a  bit  of 
advice  to  pass  on  to  beginners. 

If  possible,  it's  best  to  buy 
your  bees  from  a  local  bee- 
keeper instead  of  through  the 
mail.  I  learned  this  lesson  the 
hard  way.  I  live  in  a  rather 
shabby,  white  three-story 
apartment  building  that  bears  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  a 
bee  hive.  When  I  decided  to 
take  up  beekeeping,  I  had  or- 
dered my  bees  through  a  large 
mail-order  business.  The  four 
weeks  that  it  was  supposed  to 
take  to  fill  my  order  stretched  to 
eight,  and  late  one  week  I  de- 
cided I'd  waited  long  enough 
—  I'd  cancel  the  order  the  fol- 
lowing    Monday     —  and 


promptly  packed  up  my  gear 
for  a  fishing  trip. 

Bees  were  the  last  thing  on 
my  mind  when  I  staggered  in 
late  Sunday  night.  As  I  was 
crossing  the  lawn,  my  neighbor 
leaned  over  the  porch  railing 
and  said  —  in  a  none-too 
friendly  tone  —  "you  don't  re- 
ally think  you're  coming  in  this 
building,  do  you."  I  replied 
that  I  was,  and  he  said  "Do  you 
know  anything  about  bees? 
There's  about  a  million  bees 
loose  in  the  hallway,  and  the 
box  has  your  name  on  it. 
Everybody's  been  getting  into 
their  apartments  through  the 
fire  escape  for  the  last  two 
days!" 

I  stepped  into  the  hallway, 
and  sure  enough,  there  were 
bees  everywhere.  The  box  had 
been  damaged  in  mailing,  so 
bees  had  swarmed  through  the 
hall.  And  they  weren't  in  a 
pleasant  mood  —  the  buzzing 
was  so  loud  that  it  sounded  like 
someone  was  running  a  chain- 
saw.  Eventually,  I  got  them 
into  a  hive,  and  peace  was  re- 
stored. 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  not  the 
most  popular  man  on  the  block. 
In  fact,  in  the  heat  of  passion 
some  of  my  neighbors  sug- 
gested that  my  fondness  for 
bees  was  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  a  son  of  one. 
Some  folks  have  no  sense  of  hu- 
mor. Beekeeping  is  a  great 
hobby,  but  be  forewarned  —  it 
ain't  all  milk  and  honey. 

T.  Taylor 
Raleigh 

Dear  Sir: 

Just  a  line  to  let  bluebird  lov- 
ers know  that  bluebirds  will 
nest  in  a  wren  bird  house. 

I  had  a  pair  last  year  in  one 
and  now  another  pair  has  taken 
residence  this  year.  I  made  the 
house  on  a  bevel  so  the  floor 
will  slide  in  and  can  be  taken 
out  in  the  fall  to  clean  out  the 
house.  Also  make  the  floor 
longer  so  it  will  act  as  a  step  on 
the  outside. 

There's  another  thing  you 
maybe  interested  in.  My  neigh- 
bor. Bill  Jennings,  and  I  were  in 
the  yard  talking  last  spring  and 
I  happened  to  look  up  and  see 


something  flying  high  and  fast. 
Bill  said  it  looked  like  a  dragon 
fly  but  was  too  big.  It  had  a 
body  about  7  inches  to  8  inches 
long  and  4  wings  that  were  just 
slightly  tapered.  I  looked  it  up 
in  the  library  but  couldn't  find 
it. 

Then  I  went  to  Winston- 
Salem  Science  Center  and  they 
didn't  know  what  it  was.  I  went 
to  the  foot  doctor  in  October 
and  picked  up  Audubon  maga- 
zine, opened  the  cover  and 
there  it  was.  It  is  the  only  living 
insect  today  descended  from 
the  stone  age.  Three  hundred 
million  years  ago  the  dragon  fly 
had  a  30"  wing  spread.  It  sure 
was  an  honor  to  have  seen  this. 

Thank  you. 

John  Doble 
Kernersville 


Dear  Sir: 

I  found  the  article  on  North 
Carolina's  gunstockers  Hal 
Hartley,  Joe  BaHckie  and  John 
Bivins  in  the  February,  1982  is- 
sue of  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina, 
by  Lawrence  S.  Farley,  very  in- 
teresting. 

The  piece  was  well-written, 
and  the  facts  were  pretty  much 
"on  the  beam."  I  would  like  to 
add  some  comments  and  opin- 
ions of  my  own,  however,  if 
you  do  not  mind. 

I  have  never  met  Mr. 
Hartley,  but  we  have  indulged 
in  quite  a  bit  of  correspondence 
during  the  late  forties  and  early 
50s,  after  I  came  home  from  the 
service  (military).  During  that 
period,  he  restocked  a  couple  of 
rifles  for  me.  One  was  a  heavy 
sporter  on  a  Mauser  action  in 
.257  caliber,  and  the  other  was  a 
heavy  varminter  in  .22-250  cali- 
ber, on  a  Mauser  action.  Both  of 
them  were  beautifully  stocked 
in  his  specialty,  curly  maple. 
That  would  make  him  a  gun- 
stocker  and  gunmaker  of 
around  40  years'  experience. 

Unlike  today's  contemporary 
gunstockers,  Hal  Hartley  fol- 
lows the  pattern  of  craftsmen 
like  Al  Linden,  Tom  Shelha- 
mer,  John  Holmes,  Adolph 
Minar,  and  a  host  of  others  of 
their  day,  in  that  he  takes  a 
block  of  gunstock  wood,  pro- 
files it  on  the  handsaw,  squares 


it,  and  then  scribes  a  lay-out 
line  around  it,  in  order  to  fit  the 
barrel  and  action  into  the 
wood.  That  procedure  is 
known  as  the  "meat  and  pota- 
toes" of  the  trade.  Not  too 
many  stockers  do  this  any- 
more. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
Hal  Hartley  will  stock  just 
about  any  rifle  and  shotgun, 
and  do  a  highly  professional 
job.  Not  so,  with  many  of 
today's  stockers.  They  like  to 
"pick  their  spots." 

I  have  had  no  personal  con- 
tact with  gunstocker  Joe  Ba- 
lickie,  and  have  just  followed 
his  career  through  the  various 
gun  publications  since  he 
started  stocking  during  the  late 
60s,  I  believe. 

Unlike  Hal  Hartley,  Mr.  Ba- 
lickie  does  not  do  block  gun- 
stocking,  I  am  pretty  sure.  He 
uses  a  stock-carving  panta- 
graph,  as  do  most  of  today's 
craftsmen.  This  fact  was  noted 
in  Mr.  Farley's  article.  Definite- 
ly, nothing  wrong  with  that. 
Many  people  would  consider  it 
wise.  This  stock-copying  con- 
trivance is  mighty  accurate  and 
saves  the  "mechanic"  a  lot  if 
time,  which  he  can  put  to  other 
facets  of  the  trade,  such  as  final 
shaping,  sanding,  finishing 
and  finally,  checkering. 

I  have  seen  only  photos  of  Joe 
Balickie's  work.  They  do  not 
mislead.  Beautiful  work.  I  am 
told  he  is  a  first-class  checkerer. 
He  uses  top-grade,  and  expen- 
sive, wood,  predominantly  En- 
glish and  French  walnut.  It  is  a 
wood  I  prefer,  also. 

I  feel  he  likes  to  control  the 
gun-building  job;  to  select  the 
materials  and  gun  components; 
to  build  the  complete  rifle  or 
shotgun.  This  can  cost  the  indi- 
vidual a  pretty  penny  in  these 
inflationary  times,  but  if  the 
cash  is  available,  worth  every 
dollar.  It  does  keep  most  peo- 
ple from  owning  something 
similar,  however. 

Whether  you  assign  Mr.  Hal 
Hartley  or  Mr.  Joe  Balickie  to  do 
your  gun  building  for  you,  I  am 
positive  you  will  be  pleased 
and  happy. 

Thanking  you,  I  am, 

H.J.  Grabowski 
Oneida,  New  York 
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edited  by  Mark  Taylor 


Blue  Ribbon  Committee  Formed 


Ken  Taylor 


Good  Advice:  The  Chairman's  Blue  Ribbon  Committee  is  helping  develop  solutions  to  financial  problems  facing 
the  Wildlife  Commission.  Standing,  from  left  to  right,  are  Hargrove  "Skipper"  Bowles;  L.A.  Dixon;  Hugh 
Daniels,  Jr.;  J. A.  Neisler,  Jr.;  Earl  Groves,  chairman  of  the  committee;  J.  Robert  Gordon,  chairman  of  the 
Wildlife  Commission;  Eddie  Bridges,  Wildlife  Commissioner  from  Greensboro;  Purcell  Jones;  and  Bill  Huffine. 
Seated,  from  left  to  right,  are  Stuart  Paine;  James  Hanes,  III;  Frank  Smith,  III;  Frank  Sharpe,  Jr.;  Bruce 
Cameron;  Sam  Douglas,  Jr.;  and  Vernon  Bevill,  executive  director  of  the  Wildlife  Commission. 


The  recently  established 
Chairman's  Blue  Ribbon  Com- 
mittee is  helping  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  de- 
velop solutions  to  financial 
problems  facing  the  agency. 

"This  committee  is  com- 
posed of  leaders  of  North 
Carolina's  financial  and  busi- 
ness communities  who  have 
shown  a  strong  interest  in  wild- 
life conservation,"  said  J. 
Robert  Gordon  of  Laurinburg, 
chairman  of  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission. "The  expertise  that 
these  men  have  to  offer  the 
Wildlife  Commission  is  invalu- 
able, and  we  look  forward  to 
working  with  them.  In  fact,  we 
have  already  received  several 
promising  ideas  for  improving 
the  agency's  financial  condition 
from  this  astute  group  of  busi- 
nessmen, and  we  are  en- 
couraged that  significant 
progress  will  be  realized  in  the 
near  future  as  we  implement 
these  ideas." 

Members  of  the  committee 
include  Committee  Chairman 
Earl  Groves  of  Gastonia,  Har- 
grove "Skipper"  Bowles  of 
Greensboro,  Bruce  Cameron  of 
Wilmington,  Hugh  Daniels,  Jr. , 


of  Waynesville,  Sam  Douglas, 
Jr.,  of  Rocky  Mount,  James 
Hanes,  III,  of  Winston-Salem, 
Purcell  Jones  of  Morehead  City, 
J. A.  Neisler,  Jr.,  of  Kings 
Mountain,  Stuart  Paine  of 
Southern  Pines,  Frank  Sharpe, 
Jr.,  of  Greensboro,  and  Frank 
Smith,  III,  of  Asheville.  L.A. 
Dixon  of  Mebane  and  Bill  Huf- 
fine of  Wilmington  are  ex- 
officio  members  representing 
the  Chairman's  Wildlife  Advi- 
sory Committee. 

The  committee  will  focus  pri- 
marily on  the  Wildlife  Endow- 
ment Fund,  which  is  supported 
by  the  sale  of  lifetime  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses,  lifetime 
magazine  subscriptions,  and 
tax-free  contribuhons. 

The  Wildlife  Endowment 
Fund  is  doing  well,  and  there 
was  $617,088  in  the  fund  as  of 
March  30.  The  bulk  of  this 
money  came  from  the  sale  of 
adult  lifetime  sportsman's  li- 
censes —  a  total  of  1,725  had 
been  sold  for  $517,500.  Lifetime 
sportsman's  licenses  for  infants 
and  youths  are  also  popular  — 
214  infant  licenses  and  116 
youth  licenses  had  been  sold. 
Also,  29  lifetime  hunting  li- 


censes, 57  lifetime  fishing  li- 
censes, and  3  lifetime  magazine 
subscriptions  had  been  sold. 
Contributions  to  the  fund, 
which  are  tax-free,  totaled 
$7,223. 

"We're  very  pleased  with  the 
progress  of  the  Wildlife  En- 
dowment Fund,"  said  Gordon. 
"This  fund  will  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  supporting  wildlife 
conservation  in  the  future. 
Only  the  annual  interest  from 
this  fund  is  spent  on  wildlife 
conservation  —  so  buying  a 
lifetime  license  or  making  a  tax- 
free  contribution  to  the  fund  is 
one  way  to  ensure  that  future 
generations  of  Tar  Heels  will 
enjoy  a  rich  wildlife  heritage. 
With  the  help  and  advice  of  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Committee,  we  are 
confident  that  this  fund  will 
grow  significantly  in  the  near 
future." 

More  information  on  lifetime 
licenses  and  the  Wildlife  En- 
dowment Fund  is  available 
from  license  agents.  Wildlife 
Commission  employees,  and 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury 
St.,  Raleigh,  NC  27611. 


Nets  Donated 


North  Carolina's  wild  turkey 
restoration  program  received  a 
boost  recently  when  six  nets 
specially  designed  for  trapping 
wild  turkeys  were  donated  to 
the  Wildlife  Commission.  The 
nets  were  donated  by  six  chap- 
ters of  the  N.C.  Wild  Turkey 
Federation  and  are  valued  at 
over  $1,500. 

"These  new  nets  are  badly 
needed  and  will  help  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  wild  turjcey  res- 
toration program,"  said  Brian 
Hyder  of  Otto,  leader  of  the 
Wildlife  Commission's  wild 
turkey  project.  "Chapters  of 
the  Wild  Turkey  Federation 
have  shown  a  lot  of  interest  in 
our  wild  turkey  program,  and 
have  been  more  than  willing  to 
provide  help  and  equipment. 
We  greatly  appreciate  the  in- 
volvement that  Chapter  mem- 
bers have  demonstrated  —  it  is 
this  type  of  help  that  will  make 
our  wild  turkey  restoration  pro- 
gram a  success." 

Hyder  says  the  nets  will  be 
used  statewide  to  live-trap  wild 
turkeys,  which  will  be  relocat- 
ed to  restoration  areas.  About 
60  wild  turkeys  were  trapped 
and  relocated  to  five  restoration 
areas  in  North  Carolina  last 
year. 

Soil  Erosion  Costly 

Blowing 
In  The  Wind 


Poor  farming  is  not  only  bad 
business  —  it  recently  landed 
one  Colorado  farmer  in  court. 
The  U.S.  appeals  court  has  up- 
held a  damage  claim  to  a  Col- 
orado farmer  who  charged  that 
his  spring  wheat  crop  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  dust  blown 
from  a  neighbor's  farm. 

The  Associated  Press  reports 
that  the  farmer  received  $8,100 
in  damages  from  his  negligent 
neighbor,  and  the  court  ruled 
that  "a  landowner  whose  prop- 
erty was  altered  had  a  duty  to 
prevent  injury  to  another 
person's  land." 

—  Conservation  Communique 
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Hanging  Chestnut  Baffles  The  Experts  /  Strange  Sight  in  Macon  County 


One  of  the  stranger  sights  in 
North  Carolina  can  be  found  in 
Macon  County.  High  on  the 
slope  of  a  mountain  is  a  60-foot 
chestnut  tree,  suspended  and 
swinging  freely  from  the  forked 
branch  of  a  tall  oak. 

Exactly  when  and  how  this 
phenomenon  occurred  is  un- 
certain, but  there  are  several 
possibilities.  One  is  that  the  top 
of  the  chestnut  fell  into  the 
fork,  leaving  its  base  dangling. 
This  would  account  for  the 
woodpecker  hole  in  the  chest- 
nut several  feet  above  the 
ground  —  these  holes  are  not 
normally  found  near  ground 
level.  Also,  the  oak  tree  may 
have  leaned  more  as  time 
passed  —  the  slope  is  very 
steep,  about  45  degrees  —  and 


this  could  increase  the  distance 
from  the  base  of  the  chestnut  to 
the  ground. 

At  first,  it  appears  that  the 
fork  of  the  oak  tree  grew 
around  the  dead  chestnut  and 
lifted  it  from  the  ground.  How- 
ever, this  can't  be  the  case  — 
trees  grow  only  at  the  end  of 
their  limbs,  so  the  fork  is  no 
higher  now  than  it  was  30  years 
ago  when  it  first  sprouted  from 
the  young  tree.  Also,  no  chest- 
nut stump  is  present  on  the 
ground  under  the  tree.  Since 
these  stumps  are  very  resistant 
to  rot,  this  indicates  that  the 
tree  probably  fell  into  the  fork 
and  broke  near  its  base. 

Wilford  Corbin 
Franklin,  NC 


Wildlife  Federation  Raps  Wilderness  Bill /''Sneak  Attack"  On  Public  Lands 


The  new  wilderness  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  the  Reagan 
administration  has  been  de- 
nounced by  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  which  charges 
that  the  legislation  is  a  "sneak 
attack"  on  America's  remain- 
ing federal  wilderness  areas. 

"This  legislation  pretends  to 
bar  drilling  in  wilderness  areas 


in  the  name  of  protecting  fed- 
eral lands,  but  in  reality  it 
would  open  this  country's  pub- 
lic lands  to  outright  exploita- 
tion and  development,"  said 
Dr.  Jay  Hair,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  and  former 
professor  of  Zoology  at  N.C. 
State  University.  "The  legisla- 


tion would  give  the  President 
the  right  to  open  designated 
wilderness  areas  to  develop- 
ment, and  would  virtually  strip 
Congress  of  its  role  in  setting 
policy  for  the  country's  wilder- 
ness areas." 

The  National  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation contends  that  the  legisla- 
tion —  far  from  being  a  simple 
move  to  bar  mineral  exploita- 
tion on  wilderness  lands  — 
would  have  "far-reaching  and 
disastrous"  consequences  that 
Watt  failed  to  mention  when  he 
introduced  the  legislation.  The 
Federation  cites  the  following 
provisions  included  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation: 

—  All  existing  wilderness 
areas  —  including  those  in  na- 
tional parks  and  national  wild- 
life refuges  —  could  be  opened 
for  mineral  development  after 
the  year  2000. 

—  The  President  could  im- 
mediately open  wilderness 
lands  in  the  name  of  an  "urgent 
national  need"  without  any  re- 
alistic mechanism  for  Congres- 
sional review. 

—  Congress  has  an  unrea- 
sonably short  term  of  time  to 
act  upon  proposed  additions  to 
the  existing  wilderness  system. 


If  Congress  failed  to  meet  the 
deadlines  included  in  the  legis- 
lation, lands  under  consider- 
ation for  wilderness  status 
would  be  permanently  released 
for  development. 

—  The  President  would  be  al- 
lowed to  release  some  wilder- 
ness study  areas  for 
development  without  the  Con- 
gressional consent  required  by 
current  law.  This  would  allow 
Secretary  Watt  to  release  86 
percent  of  the  current  wilder- 
ness study  areas  to  develop- 
ment before  his  current  term  of 
office  expires. 

"Studies  done  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy  show 
that  current  and  potential  wil- 
derness areas  contain  only  3 
percent  of  the  nation's  undis- 
covered oil  resources,  and  2 
percent  of  the  nation's  undis- 
covered natural  gas  resources," 
said  Hair.  "It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  American  people 
would  sacrifice  their  wilder- 
ness heritage  for  such  a  small 
amount  of  potential  energy 
when  huge  expanses  of  private 
and  non-wilderness  federal 
lands  are  readily  available  for 
mineral  exploration  and  devel- 
opment." 


Jack  Dermid 


Paradise  Lost:  Mineral  exploration  could  be  allowed  in  all  federal  wilder- 
ness areas  —  including  Linville  Gorge  —  after  the  year  2000  under 
legislation  recently  introduced  into  the  Congress  by  Secretary  of  Interior 
James  Watt. 
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The  High  Price  Of  Fish 


A  Solid  Investment 


When  1.4  million  gallons  of 
yeast  spilled  into  the  Yadkin 
River  in  Rowan,  Davidson  and 
Davie  counties  last  June,  North 
Carolina  had  one  of  its  biggest 
freshwater  fish  kills.  Over 
235,000  fish  died  —  including 
41,000  game  fish  and  193,000 
nongame  fish. 

The  spill  also  resulted  in  one 
of  the  biggest  settlements  for  a 
fish  kiQ  in  the  State.  The  Pills- 
bury  Company,  Brakes  Inc., 
and  H.  Wayne  Smith  paid  over 
$60,000  for  the  fish  kill.  The 
Wildlife  Conunission  received 
$48,049  for  fish-replacement 
costs  and  the  expense  of  assess- 
ing the  damages.  The  remain- 
der reimbursed  the  N.C. 
Division  of  Environmental 
Management  for  investigating 


the  cause  of  the  fish  kill,  and 
also  included  fines. 

The  spill  occurred  when  a 
slug  of  spent  brewer's  yeast 
spiUed  into  the  river  as  it  was 
being  moved  between  lagoon 
systems.  As  the  yeast  traveled 
downstream,  the  dissolved 
oxygen  in  the  water  was  con- 
sumed in  its  breakdown  — 
causing  fish  and  other  aquatic 
life  to  suffocate.  The  spill  began 
above  the  Highway  64  bridge, 
and  all  fish  life  in  33  miles  of 
stream  was  killed  before  the 
slug  dissipated  at  High  Rock 
Lake. 

The  investigation  of  the  fish 
kill  showed  that  the  discharge 
was  accidental,  and  Pillsbury 
Company  and  Brakes  Inc.  have 
cleaned  and  repaired  the  site. 


Ken  Taylor 


Time  Well  Spent:  Lifetime  fishing  licenses  are  a  bargain  at  $150  and 
make  fine  gifts  for  relatives  and  friends  —  not  to  mention  yourself.  Funds 
from  the  sale  of  these  licenses  are  placed  in  the  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund, 
and  will  help  support  wildlife  conservation  for  future  generations. 


Exotic  Aquatic  Weed  Threatens  Tar  Heel  Waters /  Found  In  Wake  County 


What  is  green,  native  to 
Africa,  and  gobbles  up  lakes? 
The  answer  is  "hydrilla,"  an 
aquatic  plant  often  grown  in 
freshwater  aquariums.  Think 
of  it  as  a  water-dwelling  form  of 
kudzu.  Hydrilla,  like  kudzu,  is 
an  exotic  that  threatens  the  en- 
vironment of  North  Carolina 
and  many  other  states. 

"Hydrilla  was  recently  found 
in  12  lakes  in  Wake  County," 
said  Frank  McBride,  a  Wildhfe 
Commission  fisheries  biologist 
from  Nashville.  "It  was  first 
found  in  three  lakes  in  Um- 
stead  State  Park  in  Raleigh,  and 
poses  a  serious  threat  to  Tar 
Heel  lakes,  rivers  and 
streams." 

Infestations  of  hydrilla  have 
serious  consequences.  One 
plant  can  quickly  multiply  into 
a  tangled  mass  of  weeds  that 
cover  several  acres.  Navigation 
is  impossible  in  infested  areas 
because  boat  props  and  intakes 
quickly  become  clogged  with 
vegetation.  The  plant  endan- 
gers water  skiers  and  swim- 
mers —  several  drownings 
have  occurred  in  Florida  after 
swimmers  became  entangled  in 
masses  of  hydrilla.  The  mats  of 


vegetation  also  offer  fertile 
breeding  grounds  for  mos- 
quitoes. 

Hydrilla  poses  a  special  prob- 
lem to  farmers.  In  California 
and  Florida,  the  plant  has 
clogged  miles  of  irrigation 
ditches,  reducing  available  wa- 
ter in  the  ditches  by  40  percent. 
The  plants  act  as  a  giant 
sponge,  and  in  irrigation  ponds 
hydrilla  may  reduce  available 
water  by  60  percent. 

"This  infestation  has  serious 
consequences  for  anyone  who 
uses  water,  including  fisher- 
men," said  McBride.  "It  is 
physically  impossible  to  fish  in 
waters  infested  with  hydrilla. 
Fish  populations  suffer,  too. 
The  plant  offers  abundant  es- 
cape cover  for  forage  fish,  and 
this  soon  causes  fish  popula- 
tions to  boom.  As  the  fish  pop- 
ulations grow,  less  food  is 
available  and  game  fish  and  for- 
age fish  soon  become  stunted 
because  the  system  is  out  of  bal- 
ance. Hydrilla  also  uses  nutri- 
ents that  could  be  used  by  fish 
and  desirable  native  vegeta- 
tion. And  the  tangled  mats  of 
vegetation  shade  native  plants, 
eventually  killing  them." 


Although  hydrilla  is  native  to 
Africa,  it  was  first  spotted  in  the 
United  States  in  Florida  in  the 
early  1960s.  A  few  plants  were 
found  in  the  Crystal  River  on 
the  Gulf  Coast,  and  in  a  canal 
near  Miami.  They  quickly 
spread,  and  hydrilla  now  in- 
fests all  waters  in  Florida,  re- 
quiring millions  of  dollars 
annually  for  its  control.  Its  pop- 
ularity as  an  aquarium  plant 
has  spread  it  to  other  states,  in- 
cluding California  where  it  is  a 
serious  problem. 

Unfortunately,  hydrilla  is 
very  difficult  to  control.  The 
plant  regenerates  in  four  differ- 
ent ways.  Seeds  and  winter 
buds,  which  are  resistant  to 
cold  weather,  may  establish  the 
plant.  Tubers  from  the  plant 
also  grow  down  into  the  bot- 
tom of  waterways.  These  tu- 
bers can  survive  cold  weather, 
draw-downs,  and  cannot  be 
reached  by  chemicals.  The 
plant  also  spreads  by  fragmen- 
tation —  if  a  small  portion  of  a 
plant  breaks  off,  it  can  drift  and 
take  root  in  a  new  area. 

"Once  hydrilla  becomes  es- 
tablished, it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  eradicate,"  said  McBride. 


"Chemical  treatments  are  very 
costly,  and  still  don't  kill  the  tu- 
bers —  they  just  knock  down 
the  growth  for  one  season.  It's 
important  to  prevent  the  plant 
from  spreading." 

Boaters  and  fishermen  are 
also  often  unwittingly  respon- 
sible for  the  spread  of  hydrilla. 
When  boats  leave  infested  wa- 
ters, plants  are  often  entangled 
in  the  engine  and  trailer.  These 
plants  should  be  removed  be- 
fore the  boat  is  used  again  — 
the  plants  remain  viable  for  a 
long  time,  even  when  they  are 
out  of  the  water. 

"Anyone  who  keeps  an 
aquarium  should  also  be  care- 
ful," said  McBride.  "Never 
dump  aquarium  plants  into 
natural  waters  —  many  harm- 
ful exotic  pests  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  wild  this  way." 

McBride  says  that  boaters 
and  fishermen  should  become 
familiar  with  the  plant,  and  re- 
port any  sightings  to  the  Wild- 
life Commission  immediately. 

"The  best  way  to  control  hy- 
drilla is  to  prevent  its  spread, 
and  fishermen  and  boaters  can 
play  an  important  role  in  de- 
tecting the  plant  early." 
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Old  Blue  Eyes 


written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley /photograph  by  Jack  Dermid 


How  did  a  headless,  toothless  creature  with  100 
startlingly  blue  eyes  get  a  reputation  for  being  "regal"  and 
"aristocratic,"  a  "butterfly  of  the  sea?"  Perhaps  what  hap- 
pened was  that  man  took  one  taste  out  of  the  scallop  and  his 
natural  penchant  for  poetry  took  over. 

More  probably  it  was  the  scallop's  shell  that  made  it  a 
royal  celebrity  among  mollusks.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  bivalve  mollusks,  with  its  two  "ears"  on  either  side 
of  the  hinge  and  its  gracefully  flared  shells  lending  it  a  pleas- 
ing symmetry.  The  grace  of  its  form  was  not  lost  on  ancient 
peoples.  Greeks  and  Romans  memorialized  the  shell  in  one 
of  their  loveliest  myths,  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Venus,  the 
goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  who  sprang  full  grown  out  of  a 
scallop  shell.  Medieval  and  Renaissance  artists  and  crafts- 
men also  used  the  scallop  shell  over  and  over  in  architec- 
ture, sculpture  and  work  in  precious  metals. 

But  the  scallop's  natural  history  is  as  remarkable  as  its 
long  history  in  art.  Millions  of  years  ago,  the  bivalves  re- 
treated entirely  within  a  hard  covering,  losing  their  heads  in 
the  process  of  gaining  protection.  Within  its  castle,  the 
scallop's  organs  are  neatly  and  efficiently  arranged.  Along 
the  mantle,  the  thin  tissue  that  actually  secretes  the  hard 
shell  material,  hundreds  of  small  and  sensitive  tentacles 
wave  like  fingers,  testing  the  water  for  danger.  On  scores  of 
these  tentacles,  tiny  blue  eyes  peer,  watching  for  the  ap- 
proach of  enemies  such  as  starfish  or  whelks.  Attached  to 
i  the  center  of  the  shell  is  a  large  white  muscle  which  opens 
and  closes  the  shell.  The  adductor  muscle,  as  it  is  called,  is 
actually  the  scallop  as  it  appears  on  our  plates. 

Like  clams,  mussels  and  oysters,  the  scallop  feeds  by 
filtering  its  food  from  the  water.  It  sits  quietly  on  the  bay 
bottom,  in  the  case  of  the  Bay  Scallop  (seen  above),  while 


tiny  hairs  in  its  gills,  called  cilia,  create  ^  current  which 
passes  through  the  gills.  From  this  current  the  scallop  ex- 
tracts the  oxygen  it  needs  and  also  the  phytoplankton  and 
other  microscopic  plants  it  feeds  upon.  Some  sand  also  en- 
ters the  shell  on  the  current,  and  by  suddenly  clapping  its 
shells  shut  the  scallop  can  expel  the  grit. 

The  adductor  muscle  has  another  very  important  use  be- 
sides enabling  it  to  feed  and  expel  sediment.  Let  a  starfish 
approach  a  colony  of  scallops  and  an  explosion  takes  place 
as  they  shoot  out  of  their  beds  in  all  directions.  The  scallop  is 
unusual  among  bivalves  in  that  it  can  propel  itself  forward 
or  backward,  in  any  direction  necessary.  By  closing  its 
valves  quickly  together  and  focusing  the  resulting  jet  stream 
of  water,  the  scallop  can  control  its  movement,  zigging  this 
way  and  zagging  that  way,  looking  very  much  like  a  butter- 
fly to  some  observers.  Once  a  starfish  has  latched  onto  a 
scallop,  however,  there's  no  doubt  about  the  outcome.  In 
time  the  scallop's  muscle  tires  and  the  starfish  is  able  to  pry 
the  shell  open  and  eat  the  soft  parts  inside. 

The  Bay  Scallop,  like  most  scallops,  is  hermaphroditic, 
meaning  it  carries  both  male  and  female  organs.  Spawning 
takes  place  as  a  community  endeavor,  with  eggs  emitted 
into  the  water  and  fertilized.  They  are  two  weeks  in  a  larval 
form,  floating  here  and  there  at  the  mercy  of  the  currents. 
As  mostly  sedentary  adults  their  life  span  is  short,  and  they 
often  fail  to  survive  their  third  year. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  Bay  Scallop  is  found  particularly  in 
Bogue  and  Core  sounds  where  in  1980  it  was  a  fishery  worth 
over  $1  million.  Last  year  the  take  was  sliced  nearly  in  half, 
with  environmental  conditions  in  the  sounds  blamed  for  the 
losses.  Epicures  and  other  admirers  of  this  mollusk  aristo- 
crat hope  that  it's  not  a  lasting  trend. 
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The  FishThat  Smells  Like  Money 

by  Jim  Dean 


Nothing  in  the  world  smells  worse  than  a  pogy  boat, 
unless  it's  a  pogy  factory.  I  have  been  on  board  small  craft  or 
charterboats  when  they  chanced  to  pass  to  leeward  of  a 
pogy  boat,  and  the  effect  on  crew  and  passengers  is  like  an 
unexpected  punch  in  the  nose.  Once 
the  almost  involuntary  urge  to  throw 
up  has  been  suppressed  —  if  indeed 
it  has  —  there  is  likely  to  follow  an 
outraged  chorus  pleading  a  more 
than  willing  captain  to  get  upwind  at 
all  possible  speed. 

And  if  a  pogy  boat  is  bad  news,  a 
pogy-processing  plant  is  nauseating 
in  multiples.  Some  folks,  however, 
don't  mind  the  stench  a  bit.  "Smells 
like  money,"  they  say,  and  if  they  are 
right,  it  explains  why  so  many  of  the 
rest  of  us  wUl  never  be  rich. 

Perhaps  you  have  never  heard  of  a 
pogy  (not  to  be  confused  with  a 
porgy,  an  edible  offshore  bottom 
fish).  They're  also  called  menhaden, 
and  in  New  England,  they're  known 
as  mossbunker.  The  local  term,  pogy, 
probably  comes  from  the  Abnaki  In- 
dian word  for  the  fish,  "pokagan." 
Indians  also  called  it  "munnawa- 
teague,"  which  means  "that  which 
enriches  the  earth."  The  first  Euro- 
pean colonists  were  taught  by  the  In- 
dians to  plant  these  fish  along  with 
com  to  fertilize  the  soil.  Because  it 
worked  so  well,  the  pogy  was  a  valu- 
able fish  to  the  Indians  and  settlers.  It  is  even  more  so  now. 

Since  1910,  commercial  fishermen  in  this  State  have 
averaged  harvesting  about  160  million  pounds  of  menha- 
den each  year.  The  first  menhaden  factory  here  was  built  on 
Markers  Island  in  1865,  and  during  the  1940s  and  1950s, 
menhaden  constituted  the  most  important  economic  indus- 
try for  many  coastal  countries.  It  still  accounts  for  nearly  half 
of  the  total  domestic  fish  and  shellfish  caught  in  this  State 
annually. 

Menhaden,  which  average  6  to  10  inches,  are  too  oily  and 
strong-flavored  to  ever  become  a  popular  source  of  food  for 
us,  but  when  processed,  their  oil  is  valuable  and  used  in  a 
wide  range  of  products  from  soap  to  paint.  The  remains  are 
converted  into  fertilizer  and  poultry  feeds. 

If  you've  spent  any  time  at  the  beach,  you've  probably 
seen  menhaden  without  really  knowing  it.  During  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  months  when  the  surf  is  green  and  relatively 
calm,  you  can  see  dense  schools  of  these  fish  pass  by,  some- 
times so  close  to  the  beach  they  are  virtually  in  the  breakers. 
From  the  beach  or  from  a  pier,  the  schools  look  like  dark 
blue  shadows,  and  are  usually  packed  into  a  rather  tight 
ball.  If  you  watch  closely,  you  will  see  tiny  splashes  made  by 


Sail  powered  the  purse  boats  and  sharpies  that 
fished  for  menhaden  along  North  Carolina's 
coast  until  the  early  part  of  this  century.  These 
menhaden  boats  were  photographed  in  1884. 


the  fish  nearer  the  surface. 

Many  schools  may  be  quite  small,  while  others  are  very 
large,  but  regardless  of  the  size,  the  menhaden  stick  to- 
gether. And  for  good  reason.  Gamefish  such  as  mackerel 
N  c  Archives  &  History  gj^^j  blues  prowl  thc  cdges  of  this 
dense  ball  of  fish,  and  pick  off  any 
strays.  Nor  do  they  always  wait  for 
strays.  King  mackerel  will  slice 
through  the  middle  of  a  school  of 
menhaden,  leaving  a  foamy  trail  of 
gore  and  mangled  menhaden. 

Predatory  fish  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  follow  the  schools.  Over- 
head, airplanes  spot  the  larger 
schools  and  guide  the  pogy  fleet  to 
them.  Two  smaller  purse  boats  are 
dispatched  and  quickly  circle  the 
school  with  a  purse  seine.  Until  about 
20  years  ago,  the  nets  were  hauled 
into  the  purse  boats  by  hand  until  the 
menhaden  were  concentrated,  then 
the  larger  carrier  boat  came  alongside 
and  mechanically  hauled  them  into  a 
hold.  Now,  once  the  school  is  sur- 
rounded, the  lighter  and  stronger 
nets  can  be  hauled  by  hydraulic 
power,  and  when  the  menhaden  are 
concentrated,  the  fish  are  pumped 
out  of  the  net  into  the  hold  of  the  car- 
rier boat  by  a  large  suction  hose. 
These  large  carrier  boats  even  have 
refrigerated  holds  so  that  they  do  not 

  have  to  return  to  port  until  they  are 

filled  with  menhaden. 

Sport  fishermen  have  long  since  learned  the  value  of 
menhaden.  While  these  small  fish  will  not  bite  a  hook,  a  live 
menhaden  is  one  of  the  best  baits  you  can  use  for  king 
mackerel  and  a  number  of  other  game  species  —  perhaps 
surpassed  only  by  a  live  popeye  mullet.  Menhaden  are  of- 
ten snagged  on  treble  hooks  from  passing  schools  and  used 
as  live  bait  by  mackerel  fishermen  on  the  ends  of  ocean 
piers.  Menhaden  live  well  when  properly  hooked,  and  they 
swim  tirelessly,  flashing  their  glittering  sides  enticingly  for 
the  passing  mackerel.  In  recent  years,  inshore  boat  fisher- 
men have  learned  that  they  can  hook  a  menhaden  in  the 
mouth  and  troll  it  slowly  with  excellent  success.  Menhaden 
can  also  be  free-floated  from  an  anchored  boat  or  fished 
under  a  balloon  or  cork  float. 

Unless  you're  a  fisherman  or  find  a  dead  menhaden  on 
the  beach,  you  may  never  see  one.  But  rest  assured  that  it  is 
important  to  you.  Its  economic  impact  in  North  Carolina  is 
significant,  and  its  role  in  the  ecology  of  the  restless  sea  is 
critical.  Nope,  you  may  never  see  a  menhaden  —  and  one 
hopes  you  never  have  to  smell  one  —  but  you  would  miss 
this  odiferous  little  critter  if  it  ever  disappeared. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


North  Carolina's  snakes  move  in  two  ways.  Sometimes 
the  snake  uses  its  belly  scales  to  push  against  objects  and 
slither  forward  in  a  double-S  -position  (below).  At  other 
times,  especially  when  climbing  trees,  snakes  move 
straightforward. 


All  snakes,  like  this 
copperhead,  shed  their  skins 
from  one  to  many  times  a 
year.  They  begin  by  rubbing 
their  faces  against  an  object 
until  the  skin  around  the 
lips  is  broken.  Shedding  can 
take  hours  or  days  and 
when  it's  completed  the  old 
skin,  including  the  eye 
coverings,  is  turned  inside 
out. 


The  snake's  forked  tongue  is  used  for  smelling.  It 
brings  scent  particles  to  an  organ  inside  the  mouth 
where  information  is  carried  to  the  brain  and  the 
scent  is  identified.  Non-poisonous  snakes  have 
round  eye  pupils  (far  left)  while  most  poisonous 
snakes  (left  and  right)  have  pupils  shaped  like  cats'. 
The  poisonous  coral  snake,  however,  has  round 
pupils.  A  rattler's  fangs  (right) 
are  hollow  tubes  that  are  erected  as 
the  mouth  opens.  The 
rattlesnake's  venom  is  mainly  a 
means  to  get  the  food  it  needs. 


NATURE'S  WAYS 


Who  Says  Snakes  Are  Slimy? 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley  I  illustration  by  Sue  Hall  Waldron 

To  a  scientist  a  snake  is  a  legless  reptile  and  close  kin  to  a  lizard.  A  snake 
has  also  been  known  to  give  a  person  the  shakes.  One  moment  a  fellow  is 
walking  along  a  woodland  path  and  acting  like  any  other  sane  person,  and 
the  next  moment  he's  doing  a  cakewalk  through  a  poison  ivy  patch  and 
shouting  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  "Snake!  Sna-a-a-ke!"  And  all  because  of  an 
8-inch  garter  snake  basking  in  a  square  of  sunlight. 

You  just  can't  tell  this  kind  of  a  person  about  snakes.  He  doesn't  want  to 
hear  about  them.  Of  the  37  kinds  of  snakes  in  North  Carolina  he'll  say  that's 
entirely  too  many.  That  four  types  are  poisonous  —  the  water  moccasin  in 
the  Coastal  Plain,  the  copperhead,  three  species  of  rattlesnakes  and  the  coral 
snake  in  the  southeast  section  —  doesn't  ease  his  fears.  He  knows  that 
snakes  are  predators.  He  knows  that  they  eat  birds,  other  snakes,  eggs  and  a 
lot  of  rodents,  which  makes  them  an  effective  means  of  controlling  the  rodent 
population.  But  he  tends  to  remember  reading  about  the  python  that  can 
swallow  an  entire  antelope. 

The  snake  hater  shivers.  "Slimy,  cold-blooded  creatures,"  he  says.  He 
would  never  think  of  touching  a  snake  in  a  museum  where  there  are 
hands-on  exhibits.  If  he  did,  he'd  find  out  quickly  enough  that  snakes  aren't 
slimy  at  all,  but  dry,  smooth  and  firm.  Cold-blooded?  Yes,  if  what  he  means 
is  that  snakes  don't  produce  their  own  body  heat,  as  birds  and  mammals  do, 
but  depend  on  outside  sources  to  regulate  their  temperature.  That's  why 
snakes  are  found  sunning  themselves  in  roads  during  the  spring,  or  lying  in 
the  shade  of  a  rotting  log  during  hot  summer  days.  When  the  temperature 
falls  in  winter,  snakes  hibernate  in  dens  or  caves. 

"Snakes  hypnotize  their  victims  with  their  eyes,"  says  the  snake  hater, 
repeating  one  of  the  oldest  of  snake  myths.  Snakes  have  no  eyelids,  and  so 
their  unblinking  eyes  may  seem  hypnotic,  especially  when  they're  coiled  in  a 
striking  posture,  but  they  have  no  power  to  charm  their  prey.  Snakes  tend  to 
remain  motionless  most  of  the  time,  waiting  until  the  unsuspecting  mouse 
seems  to  walk  right  into  their  jaws.  Being  motionless  and  secretive  is  a  good 
way  to  catch  prey;  it's  also  a  good  trait  to  have  to  avoid  being  seen  by 
sharp-eyed  hawks.  Snakes'  protective  coloration  also  helps  to  camouflage 
them  from  their  enemies. 

"Snakes  swallow  things  alive,"  the  snake  hater  says.  Well,  yes  and  no. 
Smaller  snakes  like  the  garter  snake  and  water  snakes  will  swallow  their  prey 
while  it  is  still  alive,  but  some,  like  ratsnakes  and  kingsnakes,  kill  their  victim 
by  squeezing  it  in  their  coils  before  eating  it.  Still  others,  like  the  rattlers, 
poison  their  prey  before  eating  it.  All  snakes  have  to  swallow  their  meals 
whole  since  they  have  no  limbs  for  tearing,  and  so  they've  developed  means 
to  eat  things  that  are  larger  than  their  own  heads.  Their  jaws  unhinge  and 
their  skins  stretch  beneath  the  scales  so  the  frog  passes  easily  down  the  gullet 
and  slowly  digests  in  the  snake's  stomach.  After  eating,  snakes  can  go  weeks 
or  months  without  feeding  again,  although  when  prey  is  more  plentiful 
they'll  eat  more  often. 

The  snake  hater  doesn't  give  up.  "That  forked  tongue,  always  flicking  in 
and  out .  .  ."he  says,  and  gives  a  shiver.  The  tongue  is  actually  an  organ  for 
smelling,  taking  scent  particles  out  of  the  air  and  brushing  them  against  the 
Jacobson's  Organ,  a  pair  of  crevices  inside  the  mouth  where  a  nerve  carries 
scent  information  to  the  brain  for  identification.  A  snake  uses  its  tongue  to 
follow  its  prey  as  well  as  to  locate  a  mate,  so  it's  quite  a  useful  organ. 

Why  so  many  people  fear  snakes  is  hard  to  explain.  Some  say  we're  born 
with  an  instinctive  fear  of  snakes,  while  others  say  we  learn  it  as  children 
through  stories  and  adult  behavior.  But  a  snake  is  as  beautiful  as  any  wild 
thing.  It  serves  a  purpose,  and  looked  at  in  a  certain  way  its  life  provides  us 
with  a  marvelous  symbol.  For  seeing  a  snake  cast  off  its  dead  skin  and 
emerge  new  and  shining,  who  would  not  want  to  do  the  same:  shed  the  dead 
skin  of  our  bad  habits  and  take  up  brand-new  intentions.^ 
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Rebirth  Of  A  River 


The  once  nearly  lifeless 
Tuckasegee  River  below 
Sylva  is  now  a  favorite 
canoeing  spot  (left). 
Canoes,  kayaks  and  rafts  on 
the  river  are  perhaps  the 
most  visible  evidence  of  a 
cleaner  river,  but  there  are 
others  no  less  important. 
Where  once  only  a  few 
hardy  worms  could  live, 
fishermen  are  again 
catching  brown  trout,  and 
srrmllmouth  bass  are  also 
making  a  comeback  (right). 


Once  virtually  dead  from  pollution,  a  much 
cleaner  Tuckasegee  River  is  now  the  center 
of  a  recreational  boom  in  Jackson  County. 

byRickEstes 

Sylva  is  a  small  town  snuggled  in  the  folds  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  in  the  southwestern  comer  of 
North  Carolina.  It  is  the  county  seat  of  Jackson  County,  a 
county  with  27,000  native  mountain  folk,  university 
students,  farmers,  factory  workers,  business  people,  and  cord 
wood  cutters. 

The  Tuckasegee  River  flows  to  Sylva  from  several  high 
mountain  valleys.  Its  lofty  tributaries  hold  native  brook  trout,  or 
"specks,"  as  they  are  called  locally.  Downstream,  anglers  catch 
smallmouth  bass,  rainbow  and  brown  trout  in  the  main  river  and 
in  some  of  the  larger  streams  entering  it.  Farther  down  the  river, 
near  Bryson  City,  good  catches  of  catfish  are  possible,  and  at  its 
mouth  at  Fontana  Lake,  white  bass  are  taken  during  spawning 
runs  up  the  river.  Before  long,  steelhead  trout  from  the  Lake  may 
be  added  to  the  river's  attracHons. 

College  students  from  Cullowhee  riding  on  inner  tubes, 
canoeists,  kids  in  for  a  swim,  and  farmers  along  the  bottomlands 
also  get  something  from  the  river.  Sylva  and  Jackson  County 
seem  to  have  just  about  everything  you  could  want  to  make  life 
pleasant.  Yet  just  a  few  years  ago,  life  in  this  area  —  especially 
along  the  river  —  was  different. 

By  1974,  a  controversy  that  had  been  building  for  years  was 
about  to  erupt,  and  it  threatened  to  tear  the  community  apart.  At 


the  heart  of  the  controversy  was  Mead  Corporation's  Paperboard 
Mill  and  its  pollution  of  Sylva's  air  and  the  Tuckasegee  River.  For 
over  40  years,  the  mill  had  been  a  major  employer  in  the  area, 
with  a  work  force  of  over  200  and  a  payroll  of  around  $2.5  million 
by  1973.  In  addition,  several  area  residents  earned  a  major 
portion  of  their  income  by  cutting  cord  wood  and  selling  it  to 
Mead  for  their  pulping  operations.  But  the  mill  also  spewed  out 
tons  of  liquid  waste,  and  the  mill  was  the  major  reason  why  the 
lower  half  of  the  Tuckasegee  —  from  Sylva  to  Fontana  Lake  — 
was  virtually  a  dead  river. 

Some  local  residents  had  always  resented  Mead's  pollution, 
but  it  was  the  rise  in  environmental  concern  during  the  late  1960s 
and  '70s  that  fueled  the  anti-pollution  movement  in  Sylva. 
Stricter  air  and  water  pollution  regulations  were  being  passed  by 
federal  and  state  governments,  and  citizens  were  beginning  to 
get  involved  in  the  efforts  to  clean  up  sources  of  pollution.  For 
those  of  us  living  and  working  in  Sylva  during  those  years,  the 
Mead  Corporation  and  the  polluted  Tuckasegee  River  had 
brought  the  environmental  movement  home.  It  was  not  a  very 
pleasant  experience. 

For  several  years.  Mead  had  been  facing  a  December  31, 1974, 
deadline  to  meet  State  environmental  guidelines  for  water  and  air 
pollution.  In  1972,  realizing  that  the  Sylva  facility  was  outdated 
and  that  an  investment  of  an  additional  $5  million  would  be 
required  to  meet  those  specifications,  the  company  announced 
its  decision  to  close  the  mill  at  the  end  of  1974.  Supporters  of  the 
mill's  continued  operation  predicted  doom  for  Jackson  County 
and  the  area's  economy.  Those  favoring  the  proposition  that  the 
company  should  "clean  up  or  get  out"  doubted  these  claims  and 
persisted  in  their  argument.  A  classic  confrontation  between 
pro-industry  and  pro-environment  factions  developed. 

The  people  of  Jackson  County  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  had 
much  at  stake,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  river  itself.  The 
Tuckasegee  is  Jackson  County's  own  river.  It  flows  northwesterly 
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"Perhaps  the  final  sign  of  victory  will  be  a  lone  fisherman, 
waist  deep  in  the  river,  pulling  a  steelhead  trout  from  a 
clear  pool  below  the  shoals  of  Bryson  City." 


through  the  county  for  over  80  percent  of  its  length  before 
entering  Fontana  Lake  in  Swain  County.  The  upper  half  of  the 
river  had  always  been  relatively  free  of  serious  pollution,  but 
downstream  from  Sylva,  where  Scotts  Creek  enters,  the  river 
suddenly  changed  its  character.  Scotts  Creek  carried  Mead's 
effluent  and  where  it  joined  the  Tuckasegee,  the  water  was  dark 
brown  with  mats  of  floating  yellow-brown  foam.  Virtually  no 
game  fish  and  only  two  pollution-resistant  species  of  worms  and 
insects  existed  in  the  river  for  miles  below  that  point. 

For  four  decades,  the  people  of  Sylva  had  seemed  to  accept  the 
notion  that  the  Tuckasegee  had  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
economic  growth.  It  was  a  simple  trade-off:  industrial  jobs  for 
clean  air  and  water.  In  retrospect,  it  was  a  faulty  assumption. 

In  fact.  Mead  had  taken  significant  steps  to  clean  up  its 
operation.  Starting  in  1963-64,  when  their  pollution  abatement 
efforts  began,  the  company  initiated  changes  in  process  and 
added  new  equipment  that  reduced  the  biological  oxygen 
demand  of  its  waste  water  by  80  percent.  The  sulfur  content  of 
their  air  emissions  was  reduced  by  a  similar  amount.  Plans  were 
formulated  to  change  the  entire  operation  from  a  pulpmill 
operation  (trees-to-paper)  to  a  recycled  secondary  fiber  (recycled 
paper-to-paper)  process,  and  to  change  from  burning  coal  to  oil 
by  1975.  Both  these  changes  would  have  brought  about  further 
reductions  in  air  and  water  pollution.  The  change  to  a  secondary 
pulping  operation,  however,  required  the  acquisition  of  a 
corporate  partner  to  share  in  the  mill  operation  and  marketing  of 
the  products.  This  partnership  never  materialized. 

In  December  1974,  Mead  closed  its  mill.  It  had  been  unable  to 
get  an  extension  from  the  State  on  its  permits,  and  it  was 
unwilling  to  invest  the  money  to  bring  the  plant  into  compliance. 

The  debate  over  the  mill's  future  and  that  of  the  area  had 
created  some  bitter  feelings  on  both  sides.  Long-time  friendships 
dissolved,  business  relationships  were  terminated,  and  at  least 
one  life  was  threatened.  Jimmy  Childress,  the  owner  and 
manager  of  radio  station  WRGC  had  had  predicted  all  along  that 
if  the  Mead  plant  closed,  the  economy  of  the  area  would  not 
suffer,  but  prosper  in  the  long  run.  Childress  maintained  that  the 
company's  claims  of  improved  performance,  and  the 
community's  economic  dependence  on  them,  were  exaggerated. 
For  that  position,  several  of  his  advertisers  boycotted  his  station, 
and  one  day  three  men  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  did  not  stop 
his  radio  editorials. 

Even  before  the  plant  actually  ceased  operations,  some  of 
Mead's  employees  had  begun  to  leave  town,  but  the  mass  exodus 
that  some  had  feared  never  occurred.  Most  of  those  who  left 
went  to  other  Mead  plants  out  of  state  where  jobs  were  waiting 
for  them.  Some  employees  took  early  retirement,  others  found 
jobs  in  the  county  with  Western  Carolina  University,  Western 
Carolina  Telephone  Company,  with  other  firms,  or  with  the  city 
or  county  government.  The  local  office  of  the  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  assisted  farmers  and  loggers  who 
had  depended  on  Mead  by  helping  them  switch  from  wood 
production  to  Christmas  tree  farming  and  the  raising  of  other 
ornamental  shrubs.  And  Mead  helped  others  find  work.  To  be 
sure,  some  people  were  hurt  by  the  loss  of  the  industry,  but  the 
community  was  not  destroyed. 

The  opponents  of  continued  pollution  by  the  mill  saw  the 
potential  good  that  could  eventually  come  from  a  cleaner  town 
and  river.  They  hoped  that  the  long-term  benefits  of  a  diversified 
economy  and  a  more  attractive  community  would  outweigh  the 
loss  of  jobs  that  might  occur.  Their  most  outspoken 
representative,  Jimmy  Childress,  knew  the  real  strength  of 


In  addition  to  pulp  mill 
pollution,  other  forms  of 
pollution  also  tainted  the 
lower  Tuckasegee  such  as 
this  sediment  (above) 
which,  until  recently, 
flowed  into  the  river  from  a 
quarry.  The  river  is  not 
only  much  cleaner  now,  it 
even  looks  cleaner  as  its 
waters  flow  downstream  to 
where  it  enters  Fontana 
Lake  west  of  Bryson  City. 


Fontana  Lake 


Jackson  County's  economy  and  its  potential  for  growth.  His 
claims  that  the  area  would  continue  to  prosper  even  without 
Mead  were  more  than  justified.  Economic  growth  during  1975, 
the  first  year  following  Mead's  closing,  outstripped  even  the 
projected  rate  in  a  survey  made  by  a  national  marketing  service. 
Three  years  later,  Sylva  had  its  first  shopping  center,  the 
population  continued  its  slow  but  steady  climb,  and  total  buying 
power  in  the  area  increased  annually. 

Was  the  fight  worth  the  changed  lives,  the  loss  of  jobs,  and  the 
ill  feelings  that  it  created?  To  those  who  had  to  leave  their 
hometown  to  find  work,  probably  not.  To  the  community  as  a 
whole  and  to  the  river,  yes,  without  a  doubt. 

According  to  Wayne  Hooper,  current  chairman  of  the  Jackson 
County  board  of  commissioners,  and  a  lifelong  resident  of  the 
County,  "Not  as  many  of  Mead's  former  employees  left  the  area 
when  the  plant  closed  as  some  feared,  mainly  because  of  their 
dispersal  into  other  jobs  in  the  area.  The  new  company  that  has 
acquired  the  Mead  facility  will  meet  pollution  standards,  and  its 
waste  products  will  be  discharged  through  the  town's  new 
water-treatment  system." 
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In  retrospect,  it  is  only  natural  to  wonder  why  Mead  did  not 
invest  the  additional  money  to  clean  up  its  waste.  Hooper 
explained,  "Mead  had  an  old  facility.  A  large  investment  would 
have  been  required  to  comply  with  the  pollution-control 
guidelines.  The  decision  to  close  was  simply  a  business 
decision."  The  secondary  fiber  process  that  Mead  was 
contemplating  might  also  have  constituted  a  new  pollution 
source,  requiring  new  review  and  permit  procedures.  Mead  had 
no  guarantee  of  a  positive  outcome. 

Still,  the  central  fact  here  is  clear.  A  small  community  lost  its 
major  industry,  yet  survived  and  even  continued  to  grow  and 
prosper.  And  the  river,  an  important  local  natural  resource,  was 


Curtis  Wooten 

given  new  life. 

Any  business  can  list  its  assets  —  total  worth,  number  of 
people  employed,  taxes  paid,  the  value  of  its  physical  plant  and 
the  net  worth  of  its  stock  and  sales  of  its  product.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  place  a  dollar  value  on  a  clean  river  or  on  clean  air, 
even  though  the  negative  results  of  water  and  air  pollution  can  be 
documented  through  the  cost  of  related  human  health  care  and 
water-tieatment  facilities.  But,  the  greater  value  of  a  river  may  be 
determined  by  how  much  we  value  a  day  spent  canoeing  down 
it,  or  an  hour  swimming  in  it,  or  an  afternoon  seeking  its  fish  or 
its  solitude. 

Today,  the  new  company  in  Mead's  old  facility  will 
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Curtis  Wooten 


manufacture  paper  products  from  recycled  paper  fibers.  Its  waste 
will  be  cleaned  by  Sylva's  water-treatment  plant  on  Scotts  Creek. 
Those  treated  wastes  will  still  pour  into  the  Tuckasegee  River, 
but  now  that  part  of  the  river  is  a  designated  mountain  trout 
stream,  and  Scotts  Creek's  waters  will  not  kill  the  fish  or 
discourage  the  fishermen  or  the  canoeists. 

Just  as  the  loss  of  the  Mead  plant  did  not  destroy  the  area's 
economy,  neither  did  its  closing  solve  all  its  water  and  air 
pollution  problems.  Sylva  sits  in  a  nearly  complete  circle  of 
mountains  in  a  small  valley  that  retains  smoke  from  wood  stoves, 
automobile  exhaust,  and  other  polluhon  sources.  The  town's  air 
is  often  hazy.  The  Tuckasegee  River  is  shll  threatened  with  silt 


from  residential  and  commercial  developments  and  from 
inadequately  treated  sewage.  Boaters  on  the  river  still  have  to 
dodge  rusting  car  bodies,  and  fishermen  must  always  be  aware  of 
the  possibility  of  hooking  a  tire  or  a  piece  of  plastic  bag  instead  of 
a  fish.  But  the  lower  part  of  the  river  is  no  longer  dead. 

From  Sylva  to  Fontana  Lake,  the  Tuckasegee  is  on  a  comeback 
trail.  Beaten  down  and  choked  for  40  years,  it  is  coming  up  for 
air.  After  four  decades  of  suffering  near  total  degradation,  the 
lower  Tuckasegee  is  getting  well. 

Perhaps  the  final  sign  of  victory  will  be  a  lone  fisherman,  waist 
deep  in  the  river,  pulling  a  steelhead  trout  from  a  clear  pool 
below  the  shoals  of  Bryson  City.  ^ 
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"From  Sylva  to  Fontana  Lake,  the  Tuckasegee  is  on  the  comeback 
trail.  Beaten  down  and  choked  for  40  years,  it  is  coming  up  for  air." 


77k  Jackson  County 
Courthouse  (left)  is  a 
familar  landmark  resting  on 
a  high  knoll  in  Sylva,  and  it 
seems  unlikely  now  that  it 
mil  zoitness  the  hard  times 
that  were  once  predicted  for 
this  region  with  the  closure 
of  the  mill.  The  Mead 
Corporation  Paperboard 
Mill  (right)  polluted  the 
river  for  over  40  years 
before  its  closure  in 
December  1974. 


CutitWaaten 


Recreation  on  the  River 


From  its  tiny,  sparkling  headwaters 
in  the  mountains  of  southwestern 
Jackson  County  where  you  have 
to  sneak  up  on  the  native  "speckled" 
trout,  to  its  mouth  at  Fontana  Lake 
where  State  record-size  catfish  are 
caught,  the  Tuckasegee  River  offers  a 
wide  variety  of  fishing  opportunities. 
And  thaf  s  not  all.  Since  its  cleanup, 
there  are  other  recreational 
opportimities  on  the  river. 

For  canoeists,  the  river  has  class  n 
and  m  rapids  below  Dillsboro  in 
Tuckasegee  Gorge,  and  above  Dillsboro 
the  river  offers  some  long,  deep  pools 
ideal  for  float  fishing  and  even 
swimming.  At  this  writing,  there  are 
two  canoe  outfitters  on  the  Tuckasegee 
—  Cullowhee  Outfitters  at  the  old 
Highway  107  bridge  in  Cullowhee  and 
Eastern  River  Trippers  located  off  the 
bypass  just  below  Sylva.  The  Jackson 
County  Board  of  Cotmnissioners,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the 
local  Resource  Conservation  cmd 
Development  district  are  also 
negotiating  with  several  landowners 
along  the  river  to  acquire  sites  for  public 
boating  access  areas. 

Of  coiuse,  spring  and  summer  are  the 
peak  periods  for  river  use,  but  imtil 
recently,  the  coldest  months  of  the  year 
had  their  own  special  brand  of  river 
sport.  Every  January  or  February  for 
several  years,  college  students  from 
Western  Carolina  University  in 


Cullowhee  participated  in  the  Great 
Cullowhee  Tube  Race.  Clad  in  rubber 
wet  suits  and  piloting  a  wide  array  of 
iimer  tubes  and  small  inflatable  rafts, 
the  students  battled  the  cold  water  and 
each  other  for  several  miles  competing 
for  a  small  cash  prize.  Three  years  ago, 
following  two  successive  harsh  winters, 
the  race  was  finally  cancelled. 

It  is  possible  to  find  some  hardy  front 
fishermen  on  the  river  during  the  cold 
months,  though.  Most  of  the 
Tuckasegee  is  classified  as  general 
moimtain  frout  water,  and  the  season  is 
only  closed  from  the  end  of  February 
xmtil  the  first  weekend  in  April.  You  can 
find  fishermen  using  everything  from 
kernels  of  canned  com  to  the  most 
sophisticated  dry  flies.  The  main  body 
of  the  river  is  stocked  regularly  with 
frout,  and  some  of  its  upper  tributaries 
have  good  populations  of  native  brook 
frout,  or  "specks". 

Farther  downsfream,  the  river  has 
good  smallmouth  bass  fishing,  and 
hefty  stringers  of  catfish  are  taken 
regularly  in  the  lower  river.  White  bass 
run  up  tiie  Tuckasegee  from  Fontana 
Lake  during  thefr  spring  spawning  runs 
in  April,  and  are  also  taken  near  the 
river's  mouth  during  late  fall.  There 
have  been  reports  from  fishermen  of 
steelhead  in  the  river,  but  these  have 
not  yet  been  confirmed.  Biologists  do 
believe  there  is  a  good  possibility  that  a 
steelhead  run  will  be  established  in  the 


river  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  Tuckasegee  is  dammed  at  several 
locations  creating  good  lake  fishing 
opportunities  and  also  necessitating 
portaging  by  canoeists.  Water  levels  in 
the  river  are  confrolled  by  Nantahala 
Power  and  Light  Company  generating 
stations  on  the  upper  river.  Generally, 
water  levels  are  low  during  the 
weekends.  On  weekdays,  high  water 
usually  reaches  Cullowhee  by  around 
11:00  a.m.  and  arrives  at  the  begiiming 
of  the  gorge  below  Dillsboro  by  late 
afternoon.  These  schedules  vary,  of 
course,  and  it  is  advisable  to  check 
before  plaiming  a  trip. 

Even  though  the  quality  of  the  water 
in  the  river  has  improved  greatly  since 
1975,  there  is  still  a  considerable  frash 
problem  in  the  river  and  along  the 
banks.  Fishermen  and  canoeists  should 
look  out  for  rusting  car  bodies  or  hot 
water  heaters  in  some  places. 

With  the  deanup  of  the  river  and 
increased  recreational  use,  the  need  for 
users  to  be  considerate  of  each  other,  of 
the  river  and  of  landowners  along  the 
river  has  also  become  more  important. 
Rarely  will  a  canoeist  travel  more  than  a 
mile  without  encountering  a  fisherman 
or  two,  and  often  a  fisherman  will  have 
to  alter  his  cast  or  wait  a  minute  or  two 
for  a  couple  of  canoes  to  pass.  But  these 
problems  hardly  compare  with  those 
the  river  itself  ^ced  just  a  few  years 
ago.  And  with  a  cleaner  Tuckasegee 
comes  a  new  industry  that  is 
recreational  rather  than  industrial. 
Indeed,  its  economic  value  to  the  area 
may  be  greater  than  ever  in  the  long 
run. 
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THE  NAME  OFTHE  GAME 

EVER  RUN  INTO  A  LEAP  OF  LEOPARDS  OR  A  BLOAT  OF  HIPPOPOTAMUS? 

DON'T SAr  WE  DIDN'T  WARN  YOUl 

BY  C.  BOYD  PFEIFFER    ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  LAMBERT  DER 


Quick  —  several  lions  in  a 
group  are  called  what?  A 
pride  of  lions,  right.  You 
also  probably  know  that  the 
term  used  to  describe  a 
group  of  geese  is  "flock,"  that  fish  swim  in 
"schools,"  wolves  run  in  "packs"  and  eUc  in 
"herds." 

But  how  many  have  heard  of  a  "con- 
gress" of  perch  or  a  "sord"  of  mallards? 
And  what  in  the  world  is  a  "bloat"  of  hippo- 
potumus  or  a  "trembling"  of  goldfinch?  If 
you  saw  a  female  kangaroo  would  you  call 
her  a  cow,  sow,  a  she-roo,  a  kangarette,  a 
jill,  a  flier  or  a  ruff?  (Answer:  flier) 

Among  the  IV2  million  words  in  the  En- 
glish language  there  are  several  hundred 
that  refer  or  once  referred  to  animals  in 
groups,  or  that  distinguished  between  the 
sexes  and  ages  of  animals.  Some  of  these 
terms  are  quite  common,  while  others  are 
among  the  most  interesting  and  unusual 
words  in  the  language. 


They  are  known  as  venereal  terms,  from 
the  Latin  word  "venari,"  meaning  "to 
hunt."  Most  of  these  began  several  hun- 
dred years  ago  as  the  English  landed  gentry 
developed  the  system  of  game-keeping  on 
their  massive  tracts  of  land.  The  influx  of 
the  Normans  and  their  passion  for  pomp 
and  circumstance,  no  doubt,  gave  birth  to 
many  of  these  words,  since  most  of  the 
terms  derive  from  Old  French  or  Latin.  For 
example,  a  sord  of  mallards  probably  comes 
from  the  Old  French  "sodre"  or  the  Latin 
"sugere,"  both  meaning  "to  rise."  A  sord  of 
mallards,  probably  meant  a  group  of  mal- 
lards lifting  up  off  the  water. 

But  the  English  were  no  slouches  them- 
selves in  the  naming  game.  We  have  them 
to  thank  for  such  terms  as  a  clowder  of  cats, 
warren  of  rabbits,  flock  of  sheep,  herd  of 
deer,  drift  of  hogs,  family  of  otters,  and 
drove  of  oxen.  Arid  as  the  English  spread 


their  empire  to  Asia,  India,  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia, they  contributed  many  names  which 
reflected  their  travels.  Thus  we  have  a  cara- 
van of  camels,  a  drift  of  javeUna  and  a  pride 
of  lions  —  all  proof  of  the  far-wanderings  of 
the  British. 

As  in  modem  English  where  there  are  of- 
ten numerous  synonyms  for  words,  syn- 
onyms existed  for  these  animal  group 
names.  In  addition  to  the  above,  we  also 
have  lair,  nest  or  colony  of  rabbits;  hurtle, 
herd,  drove,  pack  and  band  of  sheep;  pas- 
sel,  herd,  drove  and  litter  of  hogs;  bevy  of 
otters;  herd,  team  and  yoke  of  oxen;  flock, 
train,  herd  and  drove  of  camels;  drove  of 
javelina;  and  sault,  troop,  flock  and  sowse 
of  lions. 

Often  terms  derive  from  our  concept  of 
aiumals  or  their  habits.  For  example,  what 
could  be  more  appropriate  than  a  crash  of 
rhinoceros,  a  troop  of  antelope,  a  bask  of 
crocodiles,  a  tower  of  giraffe,  a  bloat  of  hip- 
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CRASH  OF  RHINOCEROS 


popotomus,  a  troop  or  mob  of  kangeroo,  an 
ambush  of  tiger,  and  a  leap  of  leopard? 

Anyone  who  has  ever  heard  doves  can 
easily  understand  a  murmuration  of  them. 
Similarly,  the  perching  of  passenger  pi- 
geons at  night  which  allowed  early  settlers 
to  club  them  from  tree  limbs  for  both  hu- 
man and  animal  food  led  to  the  term  a  roost 
of  passenger  pigeons.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  a 
gulp  of  cormorant  after  watching  them  eat, 
to  picture  an  ostentation  of  peacock  after 
visiting  a  zoo. 

Perhaps  the  most  descriptive  terms  apply 
to  birds  and  their  many  actions .  Some  terms 
apply  to  birds  flying,  others  to  the  same 
birds  on  the  ground,  and  some,  like  the 
"sord"  of  mallards  above,  to  the  birds  as 
they  first  take  off  on  the  wing. 


Thus,  we  have  a  gaggle  of  geese  when 
they  are  on  the  ground  or  water,  a  skein 
when  in  the  air.  A  flock  (ground  or  water), 
chevron  (flying  in  a  typical  "V"  formation), 
wedge  (not  described,  but  probably  also  fly- 
ing in  a  "V"),  string  and  plump  are  other 
terms  in  use.  For  ducks  in  general  we  have  a 
team  (young  ducks),  a  paddling  (when  on 
the  water),  a  badeling  (probably  derived 
from  paddling  and  the  result  of  a 
typesetter's  error  100  years  ago  or  more), 
sail,  mob,  and  plump  (when  in  flight),  flush 
and  sord  (when  startled),  safe,  sore  and 
brace  (two  ducks  only),  clatch  (group  of 
ducklings)  and  flock  as  a  general  term. 

For  teal,  we  have  a  spring  (taking  off  sud- 
denly), raft  (on  the  water),  bunch  (small 
group),  and  knob,  flock  and  coil  the  rest  of 
the  time. 

For  partridge,  there  is  a  covey  (used  as  a 
term  for  a  family  of  birds  and  also  for  a 
group  of  partridge)  a  brace  (two  birds  only) 
and  a  pack  (more  than  one  family). 


There  were  also  terms  for  those  non- 
game  birds  that  ended  up  on  the  table  or  in 
the  pet  cage  of  peer  and  peasant  alike.  We 
have  a  convocation  or  aerie  of  eagles,  a  cast 
of  falcons,  a  charm,  chirp,  trimming  or 
trembling  of  goldfinch,  a  watch  of  nightin- 
gale, a  siege  of  bittern,  a  flock  of  bustard. 

The  orgins  for  some  animal  terms  are 
easy  to  understand.  Thus,  it  is  logical  to 
think  of  an  obstinacy  of  buffalo,  a  cloud  of 
grasshoppers  (shades  of  the  1930s  dust 
bowls),  a  shoal  of  herring,  a  haul  of  lobsters 
(even  though  the  catches  become  fewer  and 
the  prices  go  up)  a  brood  of  silkworms,  a 
cloud  of  gnats.  Some  terms,  such  as  a  cete  of 
badger,  apparently  have  their  origins  lost  in 
antiquity,  while  others  are  seemingly  con- 
tradictory of  the  animal  being  described. 
Thus,  a  stud  of  mares  sounds  impossible,  a 
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group  of  wild  boars  is  difficult  to  think  of  as 
a  singular,  a  sloth  of  bears  is  almost  never 
slothful,  and  anyone  who  has  followed  fox 
or  coon  hounds  would  have  difficulty  in 
thinking  of  a  group  of  them  as  a  mute. 

There  are  few  terms  for  reptiles  and  am- 
phibians and  some  of  those  are  difficult  to 
explain.  It  is  not  too  hard  to  think  of  a  knot 
of  toads,  but  it  is  hard  to  visualize  an  army 
of  frogs. 

Fishing  became  recognized  as  a  sport 
with  the  publication  in  1496  of  The  Treatise  of 
Fishing  With  an  Angle  by  Dame  Juliana 
Bemers,  prioress  of  the  Sopwell  Nunnery 
in  England.  It  incorporated  similar  terms 
for  the  finny  quarry.  Thus,  there  is  a  leap  of 
salmon,  a  hover  of  trout,  a  stream  of  min- 
nows, a  shoal  of  mackerel,  a  fleet  of  bass,  a 
caucus,  congress,  pack  or  crowd  of  perch, 
flotilla  or  legion  of  swordfish,  a  pod  of  tuna, 
and  a  swarm  of  eels. 


The  absorption  of  German,  Old  French 
and  Latin  hunting  terms  into  the  English 
language  also  brought  about  terms  for  the 
adult  male,  adult  female  and  the  young  of 
many  of  the  animals  of  barnyard,  woodlot, 
forest  and  field.  Some  were  simple  enough, 
such  as  the  he-bear,  she-bear  and  cub  for 
bears  and  the  he-chuck,  she-shuck  and  cub 
for  woodchuck.  But  male  bears  were  also 
called  boars,  females  were  sows,  and  the 
young  were  cubs. 

These  terms  were  also  used  for  many 
other  animals,  including  badger,  guinea 
pig,  hog,  river  otter,  and  swine.  The  young 
of  some  species  had  different  names.  A  ju- 
venile peccary  was  called  a  shoat  or  a  piglet; 
young  river  otters,  porcupines  and  skunks 
were  called  kits,  porcupettes  and  kittens  re- 
spectively. 

By  far  the  commonest  terms  for  the  male, 
female  and  young  are,  respectively,  bull, 
cow  and  calf.  They  are  used  for  bison,  buf- 


falo, camel,  caribou,  cattle,  dugong,  eland, 
elephant,  elk,  gaur,  giraffe,  hartebeest,  hip- 
popotamus, kudu  (presumably  both  the 
greater  and  lesser  species),  manatee, 
moose,  musk  ox,  reindeer,  rhinoceros, 
walrus  and  waterbuck.  Bull  is  also  used  for 
the  male  alligator,  bull  and  cow  for  the  male 
and  female  harp  seal  (the  young  are  caUed 
white  coat,  greyback  or  rusty),  seal  (the 
young  are  called  pup),  and  the  terrapin  and 
yak  (no  names  for  the  young  of  these  two 
species). 

Buck  and  doe  are  terms  that  are  not  as 
common  as  you'd  think.  They  are  used  for 
deer  (young  called  fawns),  jack  rabbit 
(young  called  kittens),  rat  (no  name  for 
young)  and  antelope  (young  called  kid)^ 
But  that's  about  it  for  buck  and  doe. 

There  are  some  strange  terms  also,  such 
as  those  for  the  male  of  the  species  includ- 
ing hart  (caribou),  tiercel  (falcon),  jack 
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(hawk),  boomer  (kangaroo),  hob  (ferret), 
ruff  (sandpiper)  and  cob  (swan).  Terms  for 
the  female  of  the  species  are  no  less  strange 
and  include  jenny  (donkey),  slut  (coyote), 
jill  (ferret),  flier  (kangaroo),  hind  (red  deer 
or  european  elk),  reeve  (sandpiper),  pen 
(swan),  and  jenny  (wren).  The  young  can 
be  cygnet  (swan),  scrod  (cod  and  haddock), 
elver  (eel),  hellgrammite  (dobson  fly),  gos- 
ling (goose),  eyas  (hawk),  joey  (kangaroo), 
gum  baby  (koala  bear),  stot  (ox),  spat  (oys- 
ter), squab  (pigeon),  shoat,  shote,  pig, 
piglet,  pigling,  piggie,  piggy,  farrow,  grice, 
gilt  (female  only)  and  shoots  for  the  young 
of  swine. 

While  some  terms  remain  common  for 
domestic  farm  animals,  others  are  pre- 
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served  only  by  unabridged  dictionaries  and 
philologists  unless  resurrected  by  an  ex- 
pression or  current  event.  Examples  would 
be  the  saying,  "What  is  good  for  the  goose 
(female)  is  good  for  the  gander  (male),"  and 
the  "Embraceable  Ewes"  cheerleading 
team  that  resulted  from  the  recent  footbaU 
interest  in  watching  the  full-bosomed 
cheering  section. 

Then  too,  such  terms  often  bring  out 
quixotic  behavior  in  some  of  us.  Years  ago 
when  we  had  just  moved  to  Joey  Drive  in 
Elliott  City,  Maryland,  my  father  face- 
tiously addressed  the  letter,  "Little  Kanga- 
roo Drive."  With  some  help  from 
knowledgeable  post  office  employees,  the 
letter  was  delivered  promptly. 

It  is  only  a  good  thing  that  we  didn't  live 
on  Spring  Hill  or  JUl  Drive  since  I  doubt  that 
the  Post  Office  could  have  figured  out 
"Startled  Teal  Street"  or  "Female  Ferret 
Drive.  ":^ 
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Life 

^  iNtHG  . 

GRAveyARd 


Over  2,000  ships  have  found  their 
final  resting  places  off  our  coast. 

written  bv  Donna  Quidley 
photography  by  Harold  Quidley 

At  dawn,  we  are  heading  southeast  into  the 
silvery-blue  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  charter 
boat  Whipsaiv  out  of  Wrightsville  Beach.  The  unusualK' 
calm  sea  raises  an  eerie  sense  of  anticipation  in  us  as  the 
eastern  horizon  reddens  and  begins  to  glow  with  the  light 
of  day.  Even  though  we  have  made  this  trip  many  times,  1 
am  still  amazed  by  the  incredible  vastness  of  the  ocean  as 
land  slowlv  fades  from  sight.  Another  two  hours  and  we 
will  reach  our  diving  destination,  a  torpedoed  World  War  1 
tanker  that  rests  in  90  foot  waters. 


Tiny  Wreck  Dwellers 

A  wreck  lyin^  90-feet  deep  is  the  world  to  this  trio  of 
diminutive  creatures.  The  Christmas-tree  vjorni  (left) 
is  only  an  iytch  across  and  retracts  its  feedin;^  tentacles 
when  touched.  The  arrow  crab  (top)  could  sta)id  0)i  a 
pentn/  and  the  rnany-tentacled  tubeworm  (above)  is  not 
much  larger. 


There  are  six  of  us  on  the  Whipsaw,  not  counting  Captain  Hd  Wolfe. 
Most  of  us  would  rather  be  wreck  diving  than  just  abt)ut  anything  else  and 
though  it  may  sound  ghoulish  North  Carolina  is  practically  a  paradise  for 
us.  More  than  2000  ships  have  gone  down  along  our  coast  over  the  years, 
and  the  area  off  Hatteras  has  oven  been  called  "The  Graveyard  of  the 
Atlantic."  Eighty-seven  tankers  and  freighters  were  kist  during  World  War 
II  alone.  German  U-boats  torpedoed  2^  of  them.  The  remaining  ,58  either 
struck  mines,  shoals,  or  were  swallowed  up  in  inowling  gales.  Of  the  697 
wrecks  that  have  been  located,  less  than  50  are  dived  routinely  by  the 
inquisitive  individuals  who  are  interested  in  exploring  the  rusting  wri'cks. 

Wreck  divers  come  in  all  different  stripes.  Not  the  least  of  thi"  sport's 
attractions  is  the  abundance  of  exotic  marine  life  that  can  be  viewed  in  and 
around  a  sunken  vessel.  Some  divers  are  history  buffs,  drawn  [o  the 
human  aspects  of  the  ships,  while  others  ha\'e  succumbt-d  to  "brass  fevi-r" 
and  dive  to  find  salvageable  pieces  of  ship  brass. 

Harold  and  I  are  photographers  and  over  the  last  eight  years  we've 
spent  considerable  time  on  the  bottom  in  order  to  bring  up  a  piiotographic 
recorci  of  the  wonders  we've  seen  below.  Our  love  of  the  di-ep  has  taken 
us  from  the  Florida  Keys  to  the  Cayman  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  but 
North  Carolina  is  our  favorite  place  to  dive.  It's  hard  for  us  to  convince 
people  of  this,  until  we  bring  out  our  slides.  Riving  magazines  tend  to 
imply  that  Tar  Heel  coastal  waters  are  too  murkv  for  good  diving  and 
nudge  scuba  divers  toward  the  pristine  waters  of  the  Caribbean.  But  we'ri- 
convinced  that  North  Carolina  has  some  of  the  best  di\'ing  to  be  found. 
The  /()/;/;  D.  C/7/,  our  destination  today,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  wrecks 
offshore  and  a  sure  place  for  good  photos. 


Captain  Wolfe  calls  down  to  us  that  we  are  nearing  the  dive  site  which  is 
marked  by  the  sea  buoy  WR-4,  30  miles  off  Wrightsville  Beach.  We 
hurry  topside  and  get  our  ec]uipment  ready  as  schools  of  surface-feeding  fish 
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Light  on  the 
Sea  Bottom 

The  Gorgonian  coral  is  a  tiny  soft  coral 
(above)  with  eight  tentacles  on  each 
polyp.  Each  polyp  is  only  V,i  inch  across. 
Near  the  torpedoed  cargo  vessel 
"Caribsea,"  24  miles  from  the  Beaufort 
Inlet  sea  buoy,  the  author  shines  her 
diving  light  on  red  soft  coral,  while  a 
school  of  baitfish  (far  right)  flash  by. 
Visibility  is  generally  good  in  North 
Carolina's  offshore  waters,  a  fact  which 
many  divers  have  yet  to  discover. 


break  the  water  around  us.  We  make  one  final  check  of  our  camera  and  lights 
and  then  roll  backwards  off  the  deck  into  the  water. 

Bubbles  of  air  effervesce  all  around  me  at  first  and  I'm  jolted  by  the  initial 
chill  of  the  water  as  it  rushes  into  my  wet  suit.  As  the  bubbles  clear  away,  I 
swim  over  to  the  anchor  line  at  the  boat's  bow  where  the  other  divers  are 
already  checking  each  other's  gauges.  Safe  diving  is  a  matter  of  constant 
checks  to  make  sure  all  equipment  is  functioning  properly.  We  follow  the 
anchor  line  into  the  deep  blue  below  us.  The  current  is  minimal  and  the 
visibility  is  good,  near  perfect  conditions  for  diving  and  photography.  It's 
colder  as  we  dive  deeper.  Above  us  a  huge  school  of  baitfish  blocks  out  the 
sunlight  as  the  fish  streak  by  in  one  direction,  their  silver  scales  shining  as 
they  twist,  turn  and  disappear  into  the  distance.  We  continue  our  descent 
and  suddenly  an  enormous  gray-blue  form  appears  below  us.  It  is  the 
crumbling  hulk  of  the  John  D.  Gill,  the  12,000  ton  tanker  torpedoed  by  the 
Nazi  submarine  U-158  on  March  12, 1942. 

Although  the  John  D.  Gill  rests  in  90  feet  of  water,  her  main  deck  reaches 
upward  to  within  50  feet  of  the  surface.  The  amount  of  time  we  can  spend 
below  is  determined  by  several  factors,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  deepest  point 
we  reach  during  our  dive.  At  90  feet  our  maximum  bottom  time  limit  without 
risky  decompression  would  be  30  minutes,  while  at  60  feet  our  limit  would 
increase  to  60  minutes.  Water  temperature,  the  strength  of  the  current,  and 
the  diver's  conditioning  also  influence  air  consumption. 

As  we  reach  the  deck,  a  school  of  about  20  very  large  amberjack  flash  by, 
some  of  them  passing  within  reach.  They  don't  seem  afraid  at  all,  ignoring 
our  alien  presence  as  we  begin  to  photograph  their  watery  world.  A 
fisherman's  dream,  the  wreck  is  alive  with  schooling  fish  as  well  as  solitary 
grouper  and  a  seemingly  endless  array  of  game  fish.  The  silent  structure 
plays  host  to  the  entire  food  chain  of  predator  and  prey. 

A  4-foot  barracuda  creeps  uncomfortably  close  to  Harold  as  he  maneuvers 
to  photograph  a  Spanish  mackerel.  We  are  fascinated  by  its  slow, 
self-assured  manner  and  watch  as  it  slowly  opens  and  closes  its  toothy 
mouth.  Barracudas  exhibit  catlike  curiosity  and  a  slow,  deliberate  pace, 
occasionally  remaining  motionless  until  they  spring  forward  in  a 
Ughtning-quick  attack  on  their  prey.  Schools  of  barracuda  are  always  present 
during  the  summer  months  and  we  have  observed  this  feeding  technique 
many  times.  We've  seen  sharks  on  this  wreck  from  time  to  time,  but  they 
usually  pose  no  threat  to  the  diver.  However,  divers  who  are  spear-fishing 
should  be  cautious  in  areas  where  sharks  are  known  to  be  present. 

Sea  turtles  are  not  common  on  our  dives,  but  we've  seen  them.  Once  we 
crept  up  on  a  loggerhead  turtle  that  had  stuck  its  head  under  a  piece  of 
twisted  metal  on  the  deck  of  a  sunken  ship.  For  the  longest  time  it  didn't  see 
us,  and  then  when  I  touched  its  green,  barnacle-covered  back,  the  large 
creature  turned  its  head  sideways  to  view  us.  Without  a  hint  of  panic  or  fear, 
it  turned  quite  gracefully  and  swam  away. 

Most  creatures  are  like  that  in  the  world  of  the  sea.  They  seem  fearless 
unless  you  harass  them  or  back  them  into  a  corner.  Every  creature  seems  to 
have  a  place  and  a  purpose.  The  human  world  by  contrast  is  far  too  often 
frantic  and  unpredictable.  Sometimes  I  feel  more  secure  90  feet  deep  than  on 
land.  In  the  world  of  the  ocean,  it's  true,  the  big  eat  the  little,  but  there's  no 
waste  and  the  lives  of  the  sea  creatures  seem  harmonious  and  intertwined. 

The  ]ohn  D.  Gill  is  a  photographer's  paradise,  not  only  for  the  larger 
creatures  that  it  attracts  but  for  the  tiny  life  that  can  be  seen.  A  ship  that 
was  once  the  grave  of  human  beings  like  ourselves  now  provides  a  life-giving 
habitat  for  many  creatures  large  and  small.  The  decks  and  sides  of  a  rusting 
hulk  are  quickly  transformed  into  a  tiny,  well-ordered  universe  whose 
creatures  are  often  overlooked  by  all  except  the  photographer. 

A  smiling  feather  blenny  peeks  from  its  crevice  to  greet  us.  Blennies  are 
tiny  fish  that  can  push  themselves  up  from  their  crevice  homes  by  "standing" 
on  their  pectoral  fins.  They  are  thought  to  be  quite  intelligent  creatures,  but 
with  their  oversized  eyes  and  eyebrowlike  "cirri"  their  faces  look  comical. 

I  feel  small  bites  on  my  ankles  and  look  down  quickly.  Several  5-inch 
wrasse  are  aggressively  telling  me  to  move  on.  I  once  caught  two  or  three  of 
these  territorial  fish  by  chopping  up  a  sea  urchin  and  placing  it  in  an  open 
plastic  bag.  The  wrasse  rushed  in  without  hesitation,  and  they  lived  in  our 
aquarium  for  10  months.  They  liked  to  bury  themselves  in  gravel  with  only  a 
single  eye  visible. 

Delicate  feathery  tentacles  of  the  brightly  colored  Christmas  tree  worms 
make  another  excellent  subject  for  Harold  today.  The  worm  gets  its  name 
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from  its  two  spiral-shaped  feeding  tentacles.  As  Harold's  strobe  flashes,  the' 
worm  contracts  its  tentacles  back  into  its  tunnel  home.  In  this  area  there  are 
also  bright  sponges  growing  in  yellow,  pink,  lavender  and  brown. 

It  takes  time  to  get  used  to  underwater  photography.  One  problem  is  in 
judging  distance.  Subjects  tend  to  appear  closer  than  thev  really  are. 
Photographers  learn  to  compensate  for  this  optical  trick,  although  there  are 
times  when  they  or  their  assistants  would  rather  not.  On  one  occasion 
Harold  was  photographing  a  moray  eel  and  wanted  to  get  me  into  the 
picture.  He  motioned  me  closer,  but  all  I  could  see  was  the  morav  s  teeth  and 
figured  I  was  closer  than  I  wanted  to  be!  Needless  to  say  that  picture  wasn't 
the  gem  that  Harold  wanted. 


Cute  'n  Curious 

The  miniature  face  of  2-inch  feather  blenny 
peers  at  photographer  from  its  erez'ice  home 
on  the  deck  of  the  John  D.  Gill.  The 
Menny's  Iwrti-like  cyebroxvs  are  called 
"cirri, "  and  serve  as  antennae. 


erhaps  the  most  interesting  marine  life  on  the  John  D.  Gill  are  the  soft 
I       Gorgonian  coral  formations.  Some  red  formations  are  3  feet  tall,  with 
branches  covered  with  individual  flowerlike  polyps.  Each  polvp  extends 
finger-shaped  tentacles  outward  in  search  of  food.  Their  planktonic  larvae 
ride  the  Gulf  Stream  north  from  Caribbean  waters.  These  corals  survive  on 
offshore  wrecks  because  the  water  is  good,  the  water  temperature  is 
favorable,  and  because  shipwrecks  and  numerous  natural  rock  formations 
provide  surfaces  for  them  to  attach  themselves. 

We  have  become  so  preoccupied  with  the  creatures  around  us  that  we 
hardly  hear  the  sound  of  our  air  bubbles  brushing  by  our  ears.  We  notice  that 
our  bottom  time  is  almost  up,  so  we  quickly  swim  over  to  the  Whipsaw's 
anchor  line.  As  we  decompress  at  10  feet  as  a  safetv  precaution,  I  think  of 
how  grateful  I  am  that  the  meanclering  Gulf  Stream  currents  have  provided 
North  Carolina's  Gravevard  with  such  marvelous  diversity  of  life  and  beauty-: 


Guide  to  Wrecks 

1)  John  D.  Gill  —  Tanker,  30  miles  SW  of  33°55 'N 
Wrightsville  Beach.  Excellent  for  fairly  77°39 '  W 
new  wreck  divers.  Spearfishing, 

photography.  Visibility  averages  50  feet, 
maximum  approximately  100  feet. 

2)  W.  E.  Button  —  4359  ton  tanker,  about  34°30'06"N 
13  miles  south  from  Beaufort  Inlet.  76°54'  18" W 
Torpedoed  3/19/42  by  U-124.  VisibUity 

averages  35  feet,  maximum 
approximately  70  feet. 

3)  Suloide  — 1879  ton  Cargo  Vessel,  13.7  34°32'48"N 
miles  south  from  Beaufort  Inlet.  Very  76°53'42"  W 
broken-up,  covered  with  hard  coral,  tube 

worms,  oyster,  toadfish.  Sea  turtle 
sighted  here! 

4)  LZ-352  —  Rathre  German  submarine,  26  34°13'05"N 
miles  south  of  Beaufort  Inlet  in  115  feet  76°34'00"W 
of  water.  Sunk  by  Coast  Guard  Cutter 

Icarus  5/9/42.  Exciting  historical  dive. 
Large  baitfish  schools.  Good 
photography.  Visibility  averages  50-60 
feet,  maximum  100  feet  plus. 

5)  Portland  —  2648  ton  Cargo  Vessel,  18  34°29'39"N 
miles  from  Beaufort  Inlet  in  50  feet  of  76°25'39"W 
water.  Sank  2/11/43  after  hitting  what  was 

believed  to  be  a  mine. 

6)  Atlas  —  7137  ton  tanker,  23  miles  E/SE  34°31  '00'  'N 
of  the  Beaufort  Inlet  sea  buoy.  Not  a  dive  76°14'06' ' W 
for  beginners.  Exciting  dive  ship  mainly 


intact.  Torpedoed  by  U-552  on  4/9/42. 116 
feet  of  water  over  top  of  wreck. 

7)  Caribsea  — 1610  ton  Cargo  Vessel,  24 
miles  from  Beaufort  Inlet  sea  buoy  in  100 
feet  of  water.  Torpedoed  by  U-158  on 
3/11/42.  Large  Atlantic  spadefish  schools, 
live  cowries,  live  murex,  brass,  red  soft 
coral.  Visibility  averages  45  feet, 
maximum  approximately  80  feet. 


34°35'43"N 
76°18'02"W 


Publications 

North  Carolina  Wreck  Diving,  Dennis  C.  Regan  and  Virginia 
Worthington  (UNC  Sea  Grant  Publication,  original  printing 
November  1978).  Lists  43  popular  wrecks,  16  dive  shops. 

An  Oceanographic  Atlas  of  the  Carolina  Continental  Margin,  J.G. 
Newton,  O.H.  Pilkey  and  J.G.  Blanton  (Duke  University 
Marine  Laboratory,  August  1971).  Lists  697  shipwrecks  off 
of  N.C.  and  contains  an  atlas  of  oceanographic  informaHon. 

Wreck:  The  North  Carolina  Diver's  Handbook,  Jess  Barker  and 
Bill  Lovin,  1976.  Overview  of  wreck  diving  techniques 
and  wreck  locations. 
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InThe 

Wilderness 

A  first-rate  canoeist  throughout  his  84  years, 

Frank  Bell  has  also  exposed  four  generations  of  campers 

to  the  wilderness  challenge. 


M  ^rank  D.  Bell,  Sr.,  has  a  sense  of  humor, 
m  '  That's  not  one  of  the  commonly  heard 
descriptions  of  this  premier  canoeist 
and  camp  director  from  Tuxedo,  hut  it  may  well 
be  a  key  to  his  character. 

"Let's  go  for  a  ride,"  he  says  to  a  visitor  one 
]uly.  A  vigorous  84  year  old,  he  hoists  himself 
into  the  jeep  and  pulls  away  from  the  house  he 
built  on  a  hilltop  overlooking  a  wide  swath  of 
Henderson  County.  Winding  slowly  down  the 
road,  he  points  out  features  of  the  camps  he's 
built  over  the  years  —  Camp  Mondamin,  the 
boys'  camp  which  opened  in  1922  and  Camp 
Green  Cove,  the  girls'  camp  which  opened  in 
1945.  Every  now  and  then  he  stops  to  chat  with 
campers  who  greet  him  with  a  somewhat  grave, 
"Hi,  Chief." 

And  then  when  he's  got  you  thoroughly 
charmed  and  relaxed,  he  says,  "Here's  a  nice 
short  cut,"  and  spins  the  four-wheel  drive  vehi- 
cle off  the  macadam  and  up  a  steep,  wooded  hill- 
side, past  girls  riding  horses,  past  house-sized 
boulders,  climbing  a  rock-strewn  path  that  rat- 
tles the  fillings  in  your  teeth.  At  the  top  he  pauses 
to  point  out  the  topographic  features  of  his 
camps'  terrain,  and  then  he  pitches  the  car  down 
the  other  side  at  a  speed  that  can  only  be  called 
alarming.  "There's  some  brown-eyed  Susans!" 
he  shouts.  "Notice  the  beggar's  lice!"  You're 
only  noticing  the  angle  of  the  slope  you're  hur- 
tling down,  and  wondering  about  the  effects  of  a 
blow-out. 

But  it's  not  as  a  practical  joker  that  Frank  Bell 
has  made  his  reputation.  He's  one  of  the  best 
canoeists  in  the  country,  and  even  as  he  nears  the 
midpoint  of  his  ninth  decade,  he  continues  to 
canoe  or  raft  a  major  river  somewhere  in  the 
world.  As  a  young  man,  he  was  part  of  an  expedi- 
tion that  canoed  the  French  Broad  River  from  its 
headwaters  to  the  Mississippi.  He  never  com- 
pleted that  journey,  returning  to  open  up  his 
camp  when  "the  hard  part,"  from  Asheville  to 
Hot  Springs,  was  completed. 

Philosopher,  teacher,  moralist,  outdoorsman, 
and,  above  all,  inspired  leader:  these  are  the  other 
words  that  are  used  to  describe  Bell.  Nearly  four 
generations  of  campers  have  trooped  through  his 
camps  since  1922,  and  more  than  one  person  will 
tell  you  that  "Frank  Bell  was  the  most  influential 
man  in  my  life."  About  that.  Bell  himself  will 
say,  "Some  people  also  think  Vm  a  first-class 
heel."  To  him  the  outdoors  is  a  means  to  self- 
knowledge,  growth  and  independence.  "Adven- 
ture is  activity  on  one's  own  personal  frontier ," 
he  said,  and  in  his  camps  the  outdoors  provides 
the  challenges  which  stretch  the  personal  fron- 
tiers of  his  campers.  Accomplishments  are  not 
rewarded  with  trophies,  but  with  a  new  and 
tougher  challenge.  His  campers  remember  him 
for  encouraging  them  to  pursue  excellence. 

Frank  Bell  recently  talked  about  his  outdoor 
experiences  and  his  camping  philosophy. 


interviewed  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley 

In  1923,  when  I  was  25,  I  canoed  the 
French  Broad  River  from  Asheville  to  Hot 
Springs,  and  I  did  it  again  in  1973  when  I 
was  75. 1  did  it  better  the  second  time. 

Canoeing  is  a  fascinating  sport  and  in  my 
experience  it  has  been  the  one  that  deterio- 
rates less  with  age  than  any  other.  Strength 


is  not  as  important  to  a  canoeist  as  experi- 
ence and  agility.  Your  ability  to  read  a  river 
improves  with  experience.  For  the  past  59 
years  I  and  the  camp  have  done  white  wa- 
ter. We  have  done  the  Green,  the  French 
Broad,  the  Tuckasegee,  the  Oconaluftee, 
the  Little  Tennessee,  the  Potomac,  the  Eel 
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Frank  Bell  is  enthusiastic  about  Whitewater  canoeing,  but  racing  doesn't  interest  him  at  all.  "I  see 
more  point  in  growing  to  be  an  enthusiastic  explorer  of  a  river  and  the  flora  alongside  and  the 
animal  life  that  you  may  encounter,"  he  says.  "I  don't  see  any  point  in  proving  that  I'm  the  best 
canoeist  in  the  world." 


in  California,  the  Tennessee,  the  Ohio,  the 
Saluda,  the  Chattooga  and  the  Nantahala.  I 
don't  guess  we've  missed  Whitewater  ca- 
noeing any  year  during  that  time. 

I  just  came  back  from  a  float  trip  on  the 
Kongakut  River,  in  the  Arctic.  It's  IVi  de- 
grees north  of  the  Artie  Circle,  north  of  the 
Brooks  Range,  and  a  river  that  I  understand 
had  been  navigated  only  twice  before,  once 
with  a  kayak  and  once  with  a  rafting  party. 
Each  of  these  parties  hit  the  river  in  low 
water  when  the  rapids  were  very  easy.  We 
hit  it  in  flood  when  the  rapids  were  rugged 
enough  to  give  our  guides  very  serious  con- 
cern, but  rugged  enough  to  give  me  a  great 
deal  of  real  pleasure.  The  waves  were  quite 
heavy,  breaking  over  the  raft. 

The  heaviest  white  water  I've  been  in  was 
the  Colorado  down  the  Grand  Canyon.  But 
the  Nantahala  River  here  in  North  Carolina 
is  one  of  the  most  challenging  rivers  I  have 
ever  been  on.  Some  people  would  put  the 
Chatooga  before  the  Nantahala.  But  I  have 
had  better  success  on  the  Chatooga  than  on 
the  Nantahala.  There's  one  place  on  the 
Nantahala  that  throws  me  about  one  time 
out  of  three.  I've  explored  the  bottom  of 
that  river  at  that  place  very  thoroughly  on 
more  than  one  occasion. 

We've  also  taken  a  canoe  trip  along  the 
Green  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We  or- 
ganized that  trip  in  1933  and  the  campers 
and  I  went  through  the  most  challenging 
part  of  it,  which  was  from  here  to  the  flat 
country.  When  the  river  flattened  out  I 


photographs  by  Curtis  Wooten 


came  back  home  because  camp  was  in  ses- 
sion and  I  needed  to  be  here.  And  then  I 
went  down  and  rejoined  the  trip  just  before 
we  entered  the  ocean.  The  Green  runs  into 
the  Broad,  into  the  Congaree,  into  the  San- 
tee  and  into  the  ocean.  And  this  was  before 
the  Santee-Cooper  Dam  was  built.  There 
was  nothing  on  that  trip  that  was  as  chal- 
lenging as  the  French  Broad  from  Asheville 


to  Hot  Springs,  and  certainly  nothing  as 
challenging  as  the  Chatooga  and  the  Nanta- 
hala. But  it  was  an  interesting  trip.  And  ca- 
noeing through  those  swamps  at  the  very 
end  of  the  trip  when  the  river  spreads  out 
and  you  have  to  pick  the  channel  that  will 
have  enough  water  to  carry  you,  and  hear- 
ing the  ocean  waves  ahead  and  knowing 
that  when  the  river  hits  the  ocean  you'll 
have  a  little  rough  water.  And  you  mustn't 
turn  into  the  beach  immediately  because 
you'd  be  sideways  to  the  waves.  You  must 
go  out  into  the  ocean,  turn  in  smooth  water, 
come  back  when  you  can  ride  the  waves 
head  on.  And  we  had  to  do  that  at  night 
which  was  a  bit  amusing. 

I've  done  some  of  my  most  difficult  hik- 
ing in  North  Carolina,  up  to  40  miles  in  a 
day,  in  and  around  Mt.  Mitchell  before  the 
Parkway  was  built.  One  of  the  most  beauti- 
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ful  memories  of  my  life  —  there  are  several 
that  really  stand  out  —  was  being  on  top  of 
Mt.  Mitchell,  the  highest  point  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  when  there  was  a  sea  of  white 
clouds  all  around  me,  with  the  blue  moun- 
tain peaks  sticking  up  through  clouds  like 
islands.  That  must  have  been  close  to  60 
years  ago,  but  the  vision  has  never  left  me. 

Yes,  I've  been  extended  in  North  Caro- 
lina both  on  rivers  and  on  foot. 

I  think  it's  very  unfortunate  that  so  much 
interest  in  Whitewater  canoeing  is  in  racing. 
To  put  a  deck  on  your  kayak  or  canoe  so  you 
can  plow  through  a  rapid  without  ever  ex- 
ploring it,  to  see  if  you  can't  get  the  thing 
done  faster  than  someone  else,  which 
means  you  see  practically  nothing  on  either 
side  —  I  don't  care  for  it.  I  want  to  savor  a 
river  instead  of  conquering  it.  I  want  to  go 
down  and  see  whaf  s  on  either  side. 


Did  you  see  the  canoeing  pictures  as  you 
came  in?  That  Ray  Eaton.  I'm  tempted  to 
thirds  that  he  may  have  been  the  best  ca- 
noeist in  the  world.  He's  dead  now  and  I 
was  asked  to  speak  at  his  funeral.  I  was 
puzzled  as  to  what  to  say.  I  talked  to  my 
daughter  who  had  done  a  lot  of  canoeing 
with  him.  And  she  said,  "Dad,  I  stood  thigh 
deep  in  a  river  one  time,  scouting  the  next 
rapid.  Somehow  he  made  me  realize  that  I 
didn't  have  to  fight  that  current,  but  I  could 
cooperate  with  the  current,  and  have  that 
current  get  me  around  the  rocks  and 
through  the  tight  places." 

The  racer  doesn't  do  that;  he  doesn't 
scout  it.  He  just  decks  his  boat  so  the  water 
breaks  over,  and  he  just  dashes  through  it.  I 
don't  see  any  point  in  proving  that  I'm  the 
best  canoeist  in  the  world.  I  see  more  point 
in  grovdng  to  be  an  enthusiastic  explorer  of 


a  river  and  the  flora  alongside  and  the  ani- 
mal life  that  you  may  encounter,  having  a 
snake  drop  off  a  branch  and  into  your  ca- 
noe, for  example,  or  following  a  few  wild 
ducks  that  are  barely  staying  ahead  of  your 
craft.  The  interest  in  white  water  that  is  so 
general  today  seems  to  me  largely  —  not 
entirely,  thank  goodness  —  racing.  Now 
there  are  canoe  clubs  that  do  what  I  call  co- 
operative canoeing,  get  a  group  of  people 
together  and  do  a  particular  river.  That's 
great. 

There's  a  movement  to  make  Green  River 
through  Green  River  Cove  a  wild  and  scenic 
river.  I  thought  that  was  fine  —  it  would 
prevent  Duke  Power  from  ever  building  a 
dam  along  the  river.  But  that  river  is  so 
badly  abused  today.  People  come  in  there 
to  drink,  to  do  drugs,  to  litter,  and  maybe 
they'll  get  on  the  river  in  a  canoe  or  an  inner 
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tube,  and  maybe  they  won't.  And  no  one 
on  either  side  of  the  discussion  over  the  sta- 
tus of  the  river  denies  the  abuse.  If  s  so  bad, 
I've  heard  the  local  people  speak  of  gunfire 
as  a  defense.  Someone  will  take  a  car  and 
run  it  into  a  cornfield,  knocking  down  the 
com.  Making  the  river  a  wild  and  scenic 
river  would  bring  in  more  crowds  and 
would  establish  campsites  and  entrance  si- 
tes. Inevitably  it  would  bring  more  people 
than  now,  and  now  there  are  too  many! 

In  some  ways  we  have  failed  to  teach  re- 
spect for  wilderness.  We've  done  so  much 
to  get  people  to  want  to  get  into  it  again,  but 
too  few  people  have  learned  to  respect  it 
and  take  care  of  it.  From  what  I  hear  they 
need  traffic  lights  up  on  the  Appalachian 
Trail.  I've  heard  of  100  people  trying  to  stay 
in  a  shelter  that  was  devised  for  12. 


To  me,  the  colleges  today  with  some  ex- 
ceptions are  doing  a  poor  job  because 
they're  teaching  facts  instead  of  ideas, 
teaching  knowledge  instead  of  wisdom.  In 
1914  I  went  to  the  French  Broad  Camp  in 
Brevard,  and  canoed  the  French  Broad 
River  from  there  to  Asheville.  Eight  years 
later,  I  started  Camp  Mondamin.  There  is  a 
philosophy  behind  our  camp.  If  s  all  about 
education. 

I  went  to  Chapel  Hill  once  upon  a  time.  I 
was  told  I  was  there  to  get  a  diploma,  and 
the  way  to  get  a  diploma  was  to  get  the 
required  grades  in  required  subjects,  and  in 
four  years  I  would  graduate.  Which  I  did.  I 
got  thoses  grades  by  every  process  known 
to  man,  short  of  cheating,  which  my  mother 
told  me  to  avoid,  and  short  of  work,  which 
by  nature  I  abhorred.  I  sat  on  the  front  row. 


I  laughed  at  the  professor's  jokes;  I  sat  up  all 
night  with  the  class  grind.  I  graduated  with- 
out getting  an  education. 

Then  I  went  back  for  some  post-graduate 
football  a  year  later  and  sat  in  on  a  class 
which  I  never  even  registered  for,  or  bought 
a  book  for,  or  took  an  exaniination  on. 
Audited  a  class  in  philosophy  taught  by 
Horace  Williams.  And  Horace  Williams, 
through  that  experience,  touched  my  life, 
as  he  touched  the  lives  of  several  thousand 
kids.  Because  he  stimulated  me,  he  tried  to 
teach  me  to  think.  A  student  protested  to 
Horace  Williams  about  his  grade.  He  said, 
"You  didn't  give  me  a  fair  grade.  I 
answered  your  questions  in  your  exact 
words."  Professor  looked  out  the  window 
and  said,  "You  surely  did.  But  I  knew  those 
words  already.  I  wanted  to  get  some  of 
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Frank  Bell  opened  Camp  Mondamin  in  1922,  and  Camp  Green  Cove  in  1945.  Both  camps 
emphasize  wilderness  experiences  to  challenge  campers.  "The  purpose  of  education  is  not  to  make 
you  remember, "  he  says,  "it's  to  make  you  think.  And  in  the  woods  sometimes  there's  no  substitute 
for  it.  We  stimulate  the  beginnings  of  education  in  some  children  every  summer. " 


yours. 

I  had  a  friend  who  taught  art,  and  on  ex- 
amination day  his  class  wondered  whether 
they'd  have  to  answer  a  list  of  questions.  He 
fooled  them.  He  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  want 
each  of  you  to  ask  me  a  question.  I'm  going 
to  grade  you  in  this  course  on  the  quality  of 
your  question."  He  didn't  want  to  know 
what  they  had  ingested  or  could  regurgi- 
tate. He  wanted  to  know  what  they  had 
been  stimulated  to  wonder,  to  explore,  to 
do  next.  He  wanted  to  assume  they  had 
covered  the  material  they  had  been  over. 
And  if  all  they  did  then  was  to  get  credit  in 
the  registrar's  office  and  get  another  degree 
tacked  onto  their  names,  that  was  worth- 
less. But  if  they  had  been  stimulated  to 
want  to  do  something,  to  explore  some- 
thing, to  learn  something,  to  take  the  next 


step,  then  he  and  they  had  succeeded. 

What  I'm  trying  to  say  is  that  educating 
someone  is  not  cramming  in  facts;  it  is  stim- 
ulating curiosity.  Education  comes  not  from 
remembering  textbooks,  but  from  contact- 
ing stimulating  people. 

Camping,  then  is  not  canoeing  or  riding  a 
horse  or  climbing  a  mountain.  They  are  the 
best  means  I  know  for  encouraging  per- 
sonal exchanges  between  adult  and  adoles- 
cent. And  if  what  we  do  is  climb  a  mountain 
and  build  a  fire  and  cook  a  steak  and  go 
home  and  say  we  climbed  a  mountain,  it's 
not  particularly  worthwhile.  If  after  we 
build  that  fire  some  important  ideas  pass, 
then  we  are  getting  somewhere. 

There's  a  story  about  old  Daniel  Boone. 
One  of  his  friends  said,  "Dan,  you've  wan- 
dered about  1,000  miles  from  civilization. 
Wild  country,  wild  animals,  wild  Indians, 
no  road  signs.  Haven't  you  ever  been  lost?" 
And  Dan  chewed  on  his  tobacco  and  spat 
on  a  fencepost  about  10  feet  away  and 
scratched  his  head  and  thought  a  minute. 
"No,"  he  says.  "I  don't  think  I've  ever  been 
lost.  I  remember  I've  been  powerful  be- 
wildered once  for  about  10  days." 

The  pioneer  thinks,  the  specialist  remem- 
bers. The  lost  man  says  help  in  about  10 
minutes.  The  pioneer  says  "I  don't  know 
where  I  am  but  give  me  maybe  10  days  and 
I'll  figure  it  out."  Of  course,  none  of  us  is  all 
pioneer  or  all  specialist.  The  specialist  —  a 
doctor,  an  engineer  —  not  only  remembers, 
he  explores.  And  the  pioneer  remembers 
some  of  his  past  experiences,  and  uses 
them.  But  pioneering  is  reaching  out  into 
new  areas,  new  ideas.  And  we  think  that 
the  wilderness  is  one  of  the  greatest  en- 
vironments for  stimulating  thought. 

Here's  a  question. 

I  was  camped  once  with  children  and 
horses  20  miles  from  home.  One  of  the 
horses  broke  loose  in  the  night  and  wan- 
dered away.  He  wandered  into  an  oak  for- 
est where  there  were  no  roads,  no  trails, 
and  he  left  no  visible  signs.  We  had  to  fol- 
low that  horse  for  two  miles  in  order  to  re- 
cover it.  We  didn't  guess  at  any  time.  We 
were  on  his  track  the  whole  time.  How  did 
we  tiack  an  animal  that  left  no  visible  signs? 

We  knew  that  the  horse,  though  he  left 
no  visible  track,  was  bound  to  leave  a  track 
in  the  loam  underneath  the  leaves.  So  we 
formed  a  line  down  on  our  knees  at  the  last 
visible  track,  and  we  felt  and  someone  said, 
"Here's  a  track  and  it's  moving  this  way." 
And  we  followed  the  horse  by  feel.  Under 
the  leaves. 


On  canoe  trips  I've  had  a  canoe  sucked 
out  from  under  me  twice  in  one  day  and 
bashed  against  the  bottom  so  badly  that  all 
the  struts,  thwarts  were  torn  out  and  the 
front  of  the  canoe  was  open.  We  had  to  go 
on,  so  we  folded  it  back  together,  got  a  piece 
of  tire  iron  to  put  over  the  bow,  got  hot  tar 
and  pitch  and  poured  it  inside  until  it  fixed 
the  leaks.  Then  we  tied  the  gunnels  to- 
gether with  string,  pushed  them  apart  with 
a  stick  which  we  fastened  in  there  so  it 
wouldn't  collapse.  Innovations,  improvisa- 
tions, that's  what  it  is. 

The  purpose  of  education  is  not  to  make 
you  remember;  it's  to  make  you  think.  And 
in  the  woods  sometimes  you've  got  to 
think,  there's  no  substitute  for  it.  Now,  that 
may  sound  as  if  we're  pretty  great  at  edu- 
cating children  every  summer.  No,  we're 
not  so  hot.  But  we  stimulate  the  beginnings 
of  education  in  some  children  every  sum- 
mer. I  sat  around  a  campfire  one  night  in 
the  woods.  We  built  a  fire,  cooked,  ate, 
washed  dishes,  built  a  bonfire,  sang  and 
told  stories  before  we  went  to  bed.  I  said,  "I 
want  everybody  to  be  perfectly  still  for  60 
seconds,  and  then  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
what  you  heard."  One  child  said,  "I  didn't 
hear  anything,  everybody  was  still,  like  you 
said."  "Billy,  what  did  you  hear?"  Billy 
gave  me  20  things  that  he  heard.  The  differ- 
ence was  not  in  auditory  ability,  but  in  per- 
ceptivity. Billy  heard  a  horse  chew,  he 
heard  it  stomp,  heard  the  stream's  ripple, 
heard  a  tree  frog,  heard  a  cricket,  heard  the 
fire  crackle,  heard  the  boy  next  to  him.  The 
other  child  didn't  hear  any  of  that.  He  was 
tuned  into  human  voices. 

No  educational  institution  that  I  know  of 
succeeds  with  everyone.  Certainly  we 
don't.  There  are  all  sorts  of  camps:  music 
camps,  French  camps,  tennis  camps,  bas- 
ketball camps.  And  to  me  they  don't  even 
deserve  the  name  of  camp.  But  those  camps 
which  really  take  kids  into  the  woods,  and 
teach  them  how  to  track  an  animal,  teach 
them  which  plants  are  valuable,  which  are 
harmful,  which  snakes  are  harmful,  teach 
them  to  think  in  a  tough  situation  —  those 
camps  are  doing  something  important. 

I  know  of  no  better  campus  at  any  univer- 
sity than  the  wilderness  you  see  out  that 
window.  There  is  the  essence  of  human  life.^ 

Carolina  Profile  is  a  periodic  feature  in  Wild- 
life in  North  Carolina.  In  these  interviews, 
men  and  women  reflect  on  their  outdoor  experi- 
ences and  on  what  the  land  and  its  resources 
mean  to  them. 
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Don't  Leave  Home 
Without  Them 


by  MarkTaylor 


Just  because  everyone  tells  you 
where  to  go  doesn't  mean 
youll  get  there.  What  you  need 
is  this  list  of  map  sources  for 
North  Carolina. 


The  trail  into  the  valley  is  steep.  At 
times,  the  dotted  line  disappears 
behind  an  indistinguishable  mass  of 
brown  contour  lines.  You'd  probably  need 
to  hang  on  by  your  teeth  as  the  trail 
dropped  through  the  laurel  slick.  The  trout 
fishing  looks  good,  though.  The  stream 
drops  quickly,  and  an  unbroken  mass  of 
green  shows  that  forests  blanket  the 
headwaters  where  tracer-thin  blue  lines 
split  and  fade  into  several  small  branches. 

The  hunting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  also  looks  promising.  Tiny  squares 
and  crosses  mark  abandoned  homesteads 
and  cemeteries  on  the  slopes  of  the  ridge. 
You  could  probably  bag  a  few  ruffed 
grouse  from  under  the  old  apple  trees  that 
are  found  near  most  old  mountain 
homesites.  A  double-dotted  line  shows 
that  a  logging  road  follows  the  top  of  the 
ridge  before  falling  off  to  meet  a  paved 
road.  It's  a  longer  hike  than  the  trail 
through  the  laurel,  but  looks  easier.  That 
brown  spot  marking  a  swamp  near  the 
intersection  of  the  logging  road  and  the 
paved  road  might  even  hold  a  few 
woodcocks.  No,  if  s  just  an  old  coffee  stain! 

I  clear  away  the  breakfast  dishes,  and 
push  the  maps  to  one  side  of  the  kitchen 
table.  True  map  freaks  —  like  myself  —  can 
while  away  the  hours  looking  at  maps  of 
places  we've  never  been,  and  planning 
trips  we  may  never  take.  Like 
hundred-dollar  bills,  I  believe  that  maps 
are  one  of  the  things  you  can  never  have 
too  many  of. 

Say,  for  example,  you  are  planning  a 
float  trip  on  an  unfamiliar  river.  Of  course. 


you  would  need  to  l^aVe  caii  n^ar  the 
water  at  put-in  a.od  take-out  points.  Most 
road  maps  show  only  interstates  and  major 
highways,  but  the  State  Department  of 
Transportation  publishes  county  road 
maps  that  show  all  of  the  secondary  roads, 
letting  you  find  numerous  roads  close  to 
the  river.  Now,  wiU  you  be  paddling 
flatwater  or  white  water?  Check  a 
topographic  map,  and  look  at  the  contour 
lines  crossing  the  river.  If  there  is  more 
than  10  feet  of  drop  per  river  mile,  expect 
some  white  water.  Is  the  land  bordering 
the  river  part  of  a  national  forest?  Maps 
produced  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  show 
campgrounds  and  hiking  trails. 

The  most  useful  maps  for  outdoorsmen 
are  probably  topographic  maps,  which  are 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
These  maps  cover  a  fairly  small  area  — 
about  50  square  miles  —  and  show 
physical  features  of  the  land.  Different 
shadings  indicate  forest,  cleared  land  and 
swamps.  Contour  lines  show  elevations 
giving  the  shape  and  steepness  of  ridges, 
mountains  and  other  landforms.  All  of  this 
information  can  be  turned  to  the 
sportsman's  advantage.  I  know  a 
successful  woodcock  hunter  who  uses 
topo  maps  to  find  new  spots  by  locating 
small,  remote  swamps.  Some  hunters  even 
supplement  these  maps  with  aerial 
photographs,  which  show  details  of  the 
land  and  vegetation. 

Sportsmen  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
find  topo  maps  useful.  Do  you  like  to 
collect  Indian  artifacts?  Take  a  topo  map, 
and  locate  a  cleared  ridge  adjacent  to  a 
creek  or  river.  You'll  probably  find 
arrowheads  in  those  fields.  Do  you  collect 
old  bottles?  Locate  some  old  homesites  on 
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the  map,  and  you'll  find  family  trash  / 
dumps,  a  stone's  throw  away  from  the 
crumbling  foundations. 

Topo  maps  have  one  big  drawback. 
These  maps  were  often  made  30  to  40  years 
ago,  and  while  physical  features  of  the 
land  haven't  changed,  man-made  features 
have.  Logging  roads  on  old  topo  maps 
may  be  little  more  than  fading  memories.  I 
once  spent  a  memorable  day  extricating 
my  Scout  from  a  creek  on  an  "improved 
road"  marked  on  a  topo  map. 

While  maps  are  a  great  help  to 
sportsmen,  they  are  an  absolute  must  for 
mariners.  The  seagoing  version  of  maps  — 
nautical  charts  —  show  physical  features  of 
the  ocean  that  are  hidden  under  fathoms  of 
water.  Obvious  dangers  —  like  shoals  or 
ledges  —  are  marked  on  charts  along  with 
information  on  buoys,  currents  and 
compass  readings.  Beyond  their  use  for 
navigation,  charts  can  also  be  a  great  help 
to  fishermen.  Are  you  looking  for  a  good 
gray  trout  hole?  Take  a  chart,  and  find  a 
deep  channel  in  the  marsh  surrounded  by 
shaUows.  Do  you  want  to  catch  a  striped 
bass?  Take  a  chart,  and  fish  the  mouths  of 
tidal  creeks  near  the  peak  of  the  high  tide. 

Charts  are  also  available  for  most  of  the 
major  freshwater  lakes  in  North  Carolina, 
and  many  are  designed  especially  for 
fishermen  —  showing  old  creek  channels, 
artificial  reefs  and  other  structure.  Using 
these  charts  in  conjunction  with  depth 
finders  and  other  equipment  will  definitely 
add  fish  to  your  stringer. 

A  wide  variety  of  other  maps  is  also 
available.  The  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  publishes  a  free  Game  Lands 
Map  Book  which  shows  all  of  the  game 
lands  in  the  State.  This  book  —  along  with 
appropriate  topo  maps  —  is  a  must  for 
sportsmen.  Also,  maps  are  available  from 
many  other  sources  showing  hiking  trails, 
campgrounds,  bicycle  trails  and  other 
features  throughout  the  State 
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Map  Sources 

Catalogues  and  map  indexes  are 
available  from  the  following  sources. 
Prices  of  maps  or  publications  may 
vary,  and  some  are  free. 

Alexandria  Drafting  Company 
6440  General  Green  Way 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22312 

Maps  of  bass  structure  fishing  in 
Kerr  Reservoir  and  Lake  Gaston. 
Publishes  "Saltwater  Sport  Fishing 
and  Boating  in  North  Carolina"  and 
other  travel  guides. 

Army  Corp  of  Engineers 
ATTN:  SAWEN-R 
PO  Box  1890 

Wilmington,  N.  C.  28402 

Maps  of  lakes  Kerr,  Scott,  B.  Everett 
Jordan,  and  Falls-of-the-Neuse. 
Prices  vary.  Write  for  information. 

Duke  Power  Company 
PO  Box  33189 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  28242 

Free  maps  of  lakes  Belews,  Hickory, 
James,  Jocassee,  Lookout  Shoals, 
Mountain  Island,  Norman,  Rhodhiss 
and  Wylie. 

National  Ocean  Survey 
Distribution  Division 
Riverdale,  Maryland  20840 

State  indexes  to  nautical  charts  are 
free,  the  cost  of  charts  vary.  Write  for 
information. 

N.  C.  Department  of  Transportation 
Location  and  Surveys  Unit 
PO  Box  25201 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611 


County  highway  maps  are  available 
for  25  cents  apiece  plus  tax;  bound 
volumes  of  aU  County  highway 
maps  in  the  State  are  $55  plus  tax. 

N.  C.  WildUfe  Resources 

Commission 

512  N.  Salisbury  Street 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611 

Game  lands  map  books  are  free. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Mapping  Services  Branch 
200  Haney  Building 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee  37401 

State  map  indexes  are  free.  Maps  are 
available  for  Fontana,  Chatuge  and 
Hiwassee  lakes.  Prices  vary, 
depending  on  the  type  of  map. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service 
Information  Office 
PO  Box  2750 
Asheville,  N.  C.  28802 

Recreational  maps  are  available  for 
$1  apiece  for  the  Croatan,  Nantahala, 
Pisgah  and  Uwharrie  national 
forests. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
Branch  of  Distribution 
1200  South  Eads  Sfreet 
Arlington,  Virginia  22202 

State  indexes  to  topographic  maps 
are  free.  Individual  topographic 
maps  are  $2,  including  mailing. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service 
Regional  Offices 

Information  and  indexes  for  aerial 
photographs  are  available. 
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BACK  OF  THE  BOOK 


A  Place  For  Wildlife  /  Organization  Fights  For  Wetlands 


Mark  Taylor 


An  Endangered  Livelihood:  Deteriorating  water  quality  in  coastal 
waters  is  making  it  more  difficult  for  commercial  fishermen  to  make  a 
living.  Freshwater  drainage  from  large  land-clearing  operations  has 
contributed  to  declining  catches  and  massive  algael  blooms. 


Back  Of  The  Book 
Edited  by  Mark  Taylor 

What  are  wetlands  worth? 
How  do  they  affect 
coastal  fishing,  wildlife,  and 
the  availabihty  of  clean  water? 
If  these  areas  disappear,  will 
they  be  missed? 

The  answer  to  the  last 
question  is  a  resounding 
"yes,"  says  Derb  Carter,  leader 
of  the  Carolina  Wetlands 
Project  which  is  sponsored  by 
the  National  Wildlife 
Federation. 

"Wetlands  are  important  to 
everyone,"  he  said.  "For 
example,  if  you  like  seafood 
dinners,  marshes  are 
important  —  95  percent  of  the 
commercially  valuable  fish  and 
shellfish  landed  in  North 
Carolina  depend  on  salt 
marshes  and  adjacent  estuaries 
at  some  stage  of  their  lives. 
Wildlife  also  depends  on 
wetlands  —  most  of  the 
remaining  black  bears  in 
eastern  North  Carolina  live  in 
dense  coastal  swamps.  These 
wetlands  also  act  as  filters  and 
protect  water  quality  in  our 
sounds,  which  are  well-known 
for  their  shellfish,  commercial 
fishing  and  sport  fishing." 

The  purpose  of  the  Carolina 
Wetlands  Project  is  two-fold: 
to  increase  public  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  wetlands, 
and  help  protect  those 
remaining.  Since  this  country 
was  first  settled,  wetlands 
have  disappeared  at  an 
alarming  rate  —  approximately 
half  of  our  original  wetlands 
have  been  lost  —  and 
remaining  wetlands  are 
destroyed  at  the  rate  of  300,000 
acres  annually. 

"North  Carolina  is  blessed 
with  large  areas  of  wetlands, 
but  rapid  development  has 
placed  intense  pressure  on 
these  systems,"  said  Carter. 
"There  are  about  210,000  acres, 
and  these  areas  are  fairly  well 
protected.  The  bottomland 
hardwood  forests  that  line  our 
coastal  rivers  occupy  about  1 


million  acres.  These  forests  are 
flooded  regularly,  and  offer 
excellent  habitat  for  black  bear, 
deer,  wild  turkey  and  other 
wildlife.  Finally,  there  are 
pocosins,  the  jungles  of 
evergreen  shrubs  and  pond 
pines  that  cover  695,000  acres 
of  the  Coastal  Plain  —  mostly 
on  the  peninsula  that  separates 
Albemarle  and  Pamlico 
sounds. 

The  pocosins  concern  Carter 
most.  By  and  large,  these 
wetlands  are  unique  to  North 
Carolina,  and  are  rapidly  being 
lost  to  development.  Using 
massive  machinery, 
companies  can  now  clearcut, 
ditch  and  drain  pocosins  in  a 
few  months.  These  clearings 
are  quickly  planted  with 
soybeans  or  pine  plantations. 


"In  1962,  there  were  about 
2.2  million  acres  of  pocosins  in 
North  Carolina,"  said  Carter. 
"About  one-third  of  the 
pocosins  have  already  been 
drained  and  converted  to 
agriculture  or  forestry. 
Another  third  have  been 
drained  and  partially 
converted.  At  this  rate,  it 
won't  take  long  for  us  to  lose 
most  of  our  remaining 
pocosins." 

Carter  says  that  clearing  and 
draining  pocosins  channel 
rapid  runoffs  of  fresh  water 
laden  with  fertilizer  and 
pesticide  residues  into  our 
sounds.  The  results  are 
serious. 

Natural  drainage  from 
pocosins  is  very  slow  —  water 
gradually  seeps  through  layers 


of  peat  into  coastal  marshes. 
This  water  is  naturally  very 
acidic  and  almost 
nutrient-free.  In  contrast, 
runoff  from  agricultural  and 
forestry  operations  is  rapid, 
and  the  lowered  salinities 
caused  by  massive  influxes  of 
fresh  water  play  a  key  role  in 
stimulaHng  the  growth  of 
algae.  Also,  nutrients  from 
farming  operations  help 
trigger  algael  blooms  because 
our  sounds  are  shallow  and 
naturally  eutrophic. 

"Freshwater  runoff  is  also 
damaging  commercial 
fisheries.  The  peak  runoff  in 
the  spring  lowers  salinities  in 
the  small  marshes  that  are 
nursery  areas  for  shrimp,  and 
production  and  catches  have 
declined.  A  similar  situation 
exists  with  oysters  — 
maintaining  proper  salinity 
levels  in  the  sounds  is  crucial. 
Although  many  people 
consider  pocosins  wastelands, 
they  play  a  vital  role  by  acting 
as  giant  sponges  that  slowly 
filter  and  release  fresh  water 
into  the  sounds." 

Carter's  views  are  shared  by 
commercial  fishermen.  Carl 
Doiton  operates  Captain  Carl's 
Seafood  Company  on  Rose  Bay 
near  Sladesville,  and  serves  10 
trawlers  that  fish  nearby 
waters. 

"The  fishing  has  definitely 
gone  downhill  in  the  last  15  to 
20  years,  and  the  decline  has 
coincided  with  the  growth  of 
massive  land-clearing  and 
drainage  operations,"  he  said. 
"The  biggest  problem  is  the 
increase  in  freshwater  runoff. 
Nursery  areas  have  been 
affected,  and  we've  seen 
shrimp  catches  drop.  We've 
also  lost  a  lot  of  oyster  beds  to 
fresh  water.  Rose  Bay  oysters 
used  to  be  famous  throughout 
eastern  North  Carolina,  but  a 
genuine  Rose  Bay  oyster  is 
now  a  rare  sight.  We  need 
better  control  of  land-clearing 
and  drainage  operations  if 
commercial  fishing  is  to 
survive  in  coastal  North 
Carolina  waters." 
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Control  of  these  operations 
is  difficult  because  agriculture 
and  forestry  are  exempt  for  the 
State's  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act.  Although 
the  exemption  was  designed  to 
help  small  farmers  who  were 
having  a  minimal  impact  on 
the  environment,  the  ruling 
also  applies  to  "superfarms"  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  owned  by  corporations 
like  Prudential  Life  Insurance 
Company,  McLean  Trucking 
Company,  Tyson  Foods  and 
foreign  corporations. 

"The  only  regulation 
controlling  widespread 
development  in  freshwater 
wetlands  is  Section  404  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  which 
prohibits  the  'discharge  of 
dredged  or  fill  material  into  all 
waters  of  the  United  States' 
without  a  permit  from  the 
U  S.  Army  Corp  of  Engineers," 
said  Carter.  "The  Corp  has 
done  a  good  job  of  enforcing 
this  act,  and  considering  fish 
and  wildlife  in  the  permit 
process.  Naturally,  efforts  are 
under  way  to  gut  the  program 
at  the  federal  level,  although 
Governor  James  Hunt  has 
expressed  support  for 
maintaining  Section  404  in  its 
current  form." 

Since  the  loss  of  wetlands 
affects  everyone,  the  Carolina 
Wetlands  Project  has  been 
trying  to  stimulate  public 
involvement  in  the  404  permit 
process. 

"Everyone  has  the  right  to 
comment  on  proposed 
permits,  and  we  have  been 
working  with  commercial 
fishermen  and  sportsmen  to  be 
sure  that  their  interests  are 
represented.  We  also  present 
educational  programs  on 
wetlands  to  schools,  civic 
groups,  environmental 
organizations,  and  others." 

If  you  would  like  to  know 
more  about  the  value  of 
wetlands  and  how  they  can  be 
saved,  write  to  the  Carolina 
Wetlands  Project,  1033  Wade 
Avenue,  Suite  207,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27605. 


It  Beats  Sunday  Afternoon  Football 


If  you  fish,  hunt  or  enjoy 
watching  wildlife  you're  in 
good  company.  In  fact,  a 
recent  survey  conducted  by 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  showed  that  half  of  all 
adult  Americans  participated 
in  some  form  of  outdoor 
recreation  involving  wildlife  in 
1980.  And  these  hobbies  are 
big  business  —  nearly  100 
million  people  spend  almost 
$40  billion  in  1980  on 
wildlife-based  recreation. 

Non-consumptive  uses  of 
wildlife  were  most  popular.  In 
1980,  nearly  83  million 
Americans  reported  that  they 
observed  or  photographed 
wildlife  on  outings,  or 
attempted  to  attract  wildlife  to 
their  homes.  These  people 
spent  over  $14  billion  on  travel 
and  equipment  and  supplies 
ranging  from  cameras  and 
binoculars  to  birdseed.  Thirty 
million  of  these  people, 
however,  were  also 
sportsmen. 
Fishing  also  rates  high  on 


our  list  of  favored  national 
pastimes.  Over  42  million 
people  tished  in  1980  — 
freshwater  anglers  accounted 
for  38  million  while  saltwater 
fishermen  number  12  million. 
In  1980,  anglers  spent  852 
million  days  fishing  and  spent 
over  $10  billion  on  equipment, 
transportation,  food  and 
lodging,  and  license  fees.  An 
additional  12  million  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  15  are  also  active 
fishermen. 

The  survey  found  that  there 
were  17  million  hunters  in  the 
country.  Small-game  and 
big-game  hunting  are  most 
popular  and  have  about  equal 
followings.  Hunters  spent  330 
million  days  afield  in  1980,  and 
spent  about  $5.5  billion 
pursuing  their  sport. 

This  survey  is  conducted 
every  five  years,  and  is 
financed  by  Pittman-Robertson 
and  Dingell-Johnson  funds 
which  are  obtained  from  excise 
taxes  on  hunting  and  fishing 


Mark  Taylor 


In  Good  Company:  Half  of 
America  enjoys  wildlife-based 
recreation,  including  fishing, 
hunting  and  bird-watching. 


equipment.  The  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  uses  the 
information  to  develop  wildlife 
policies  and  programs. 


Wildlife  T-Shirts  Available 


Jane  Rohling 


A  Handsome  Shirt:  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  T-shirts  please  just 
about  everyone.  Here,  Governor  James  B.  Hunt,  Jr.  examines  his  shirt  as 
Joseph  W.  Grimsley  (left).  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Community  Development,  and  Vernon  Bevill  (right), 
executive  director  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  look  on . 
T-shirts  are  available  in  all  standard  adult  sizes  and  in  a  child's  medium, 
and  may  be  ordered  for  $6  (cash  or  check  only)  including  mailing  and 
handling  from  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Division  of 
Conservation  Education,  512  N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611. 


With  A  Good  Case 

Spare  The  Rod 


The  crunching  sound  of  a 
fishing  rod  being  snapped 
off  at  the  tip  of  a  slammed  car 
door  sends  chills  down  the 
spines  of  anglers.  With 
graphite  rods  running  at  three 
figures,  it's  a  sound  most  of  us 
would  prefer  never  to  hear. 

Fortunately,  there  is  an 
alternative.  Simply  visit  your 
local  hardware  store  or 
plumbing  supply  house  and 
pick  up  a  length  of  plastic 
plumbing  pipe,  a  few  fittings, 
and  some  glue.  A  cap  will  seal 
one  end  of  the  case,  and  a 
thread-in  plug  allows  easy 
access.  For  a  few  dollars,  you 
will  have  a  rod  case  that  will 
last  a  lifetime.  It's  also  great  for 
use  when  flying  on  commercial 
airlines  where  rods  must  be 
checked.  A  4-inch  pipe  will 
hold  several  rods. 
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DDT  Ban  Paves  The  Road  To  Recovery 


It's  been  10  years  since  the 
use  of  DDT  and  similar  hard 
pesticides  was  banned,  and 
the  news  for  wildlife  is  good. 
The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  reports  that  bald 
eagles,  ospreys,  brown 
pelicans  and  other  birds  whose 
populations  were  decimated 
are  making  comebacks  across 
the  country. 

DDT  and  other  pesticides 
caused  reproductive  problems 
in  birds,  most  notably  eggshell 
thinning  leading  to  poor 
hatching  success.  The  bald 
eagle  was  one  of  the  first  birds 
to  suffer  from  pesticide 
poisoning  because  it  fed 
primarily  on  fish  in  shallow 
estuarine  waters.  These  fish 
contained  high  levels  of 
pesticides  which  washed  into 
estuaries.  The  pesticides 
gained  toxicity  as  they  passed 
through  the  food  chain.  Soon, 
eagle  populations  plummeted. 
By  the  1960s,  breeding 
populations  had  been 
practically  eliminated  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region  and  on  the 
East  Coast  —  only  one  nesting 
pair  existed  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  In  Florida  —  long 
a  stronghold  for  the  bald  eagle 
—  the  population  dropped  90 
percent  in  the  1960s. 

Now,  however,  the  bald 
eagle  is  recovering.  Eagles  are 
nesting  in  their  former  haunts 


Alive  And  Kicking:  Brown  pelicans  are  just  one  of  the  birds  that  have  staged  dramatic  comebacks  since  the 
use  of  DDT  was  banned  a  decade  ago. 


in  the  Great  Lakes  and  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  And,  in 
Florida,  the  birds  have  made 
almost  a  complete  return. 

Bald  eagles  weren't  the  only 
birds  to  suffer.  The  brown 
pelican  was  nearly  twice  as 
sensitive  to  pesticide 
poisoning  as  eagles,  and 
brown  pelican  populations 
were  hard  hit  during  the  1960s. 
In  South  Carolina,  for 
example,  there  were  about 


6,000  breeding  pairs  of 
pelicans  before  pesticide  use 
began.  In  1969  —  a  low  point 
for  many  birds  —  there  were 
only  1,100  to  1,200  pairs  of 
breeding  pelicans  in  South 
Carolina.  Now,  there  are  5,000 
pairs  and  while  pelican 
populations  throughout  the 
Southeast  are  still  low,  their 
reproductive  rate  has  returned 
to  normal. 
Ospreys  also  suffered  from 


Lands  May  Be  Sold 

The  Great  Public  Lands  Sell-Out 


For  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder:  35  million  acres  of 
surplus  national  forests,  range 
lands,  and  wildlife  refuges. 

The  signs  haven't  been 
posted  yet,  but  the  Audubon 
Society  reports  that  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  Congress 
calling  for  an  inventory  of 
federal  lands  that  would 
designate  "surplus"  lands  for 
future  sale.  Two  measures  — 
S.  Res.  231  sponsored  by 
Senator  Charles  Percy  of 
Illinois  and  H.  Res.  265  by 


Congressman  Larry  Winn  of 
Kansas  —  have  been 
introduced.  Unlike  similar 
"Sagebrush  RebeUion"  bills, 
these  measures  would  include 
federal  lands  in  the  eastern 
United  States. 

Both  bills  rule  out  the  sale  of 
national  parks  and  historic 
sites,  but  each  would  allow  the 
sale  of  federal  wilderness 
areas,  wildlife  rufuges, 
national  forests  and  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  areas.  An 
estimated  35  million  acres  of 


public  lands  would  be  sold  if 
the  bills  pass. 

Proponents  of  the  bills  claim 
that  selling  public  lands  would 
help  balance  the  budget  by 
raising  additional  tax  dollars. 
Critics  of  the  measures  say  that 
selling  public  lands  would 
sacrifice  long-term  continued 
revenues  for  a  one-time  gain. 
They  add  that  additional  funds 
could  be  raised  by  charging 
users  of  federal  lands  realistic 
fees  for  grazing,  mineral 
rights,  and  logging. 


pesticides,  and  the  population 
found  between  Boston  and 
New  York  City  fell  from  1,000 
breeding  pairs  to  about  100 
breeding  pairs  in  the  late 
1960s.  The  species  has  been  on 
the  rise  since  the  mid-1970s, 
and  reproductive  levels  have 
returned  to  normal.  Biologists 
feel  that  ospreys  will  reach 
their  pre-DDT  population 
levels  by  the  end  of  this 
century. 


Have  you  had  an  unusual 
experience  in  the  outdoors? 
Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  would 
like  to  pubhsh  readers'  short 
accounts  (no  longer  than  300 
words)  of  unusual  interest.  We 
won't  pay  you  for  them,  and 
we  won't  return  them  to  you, 
unless  you  send  us  a 
self-addressed  stamped 
envelope.  We'U  also  edit  them, 
if  necessary.  If  you'd  like  to 
share  an  interesting  experience 
with  other  readers,  please 
send  it  to  Wildlife  In  North 
Carolina,  Archdale  Building, 
512  N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  27611. 
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No  More  Mussel  Beach? 


A  Strange  Catch 


Is  the  Tar  River  mussel 
extinct?  The  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  is  attempting 
to  answer  this  question 
through  a  series  of  studies. 

First  discovered  in  1968,  the 
Tar  River  mussel  is  one  of  only 
three  species  of  spiny 
freshwater  mussels  in  the 
world  —  and  only  20  living 
specimens  have  been  found  in 
the  Tar  lUver  in  Nash  and 
Edgecombe.  Biologists  say 


that  the  long  spines  found 
on  these  mussels  help  anchor 
them  to  the  sand  or  solid  mud 
bottoms  of  streams.  The  other 
freshwater  spiny  mussels  are 
found  in  the  James  River  in 
Virginia  and  the  Altamaha 
River  in  Alabama. 

The  studies  will  determine 
the  status  of  the  Tar  River 
mussel,  and  identify  threats  to 
its  existence  and  projects  that 
may  harm  it. 


Sticky  Business 

Yankees  and  Molasses 


Dear  Sir: 

In  the  January,  1982  issue 
there  was  an  interesting 
article  entitled  "Molasses, 
Biscuits,  and  Cottontails."  I 
was  amused  at  the  feedback  in 
the  March  issue  from  a  man 
who  asked  why  anyone  north 
of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  could 
be  so  fond  of  blackstrap  since 
clabber  biscuits  were  virtually 
unknown  there. 

You  wrote,  "There's  a 
skeleton  in  everyone's  closet 
and  one  of  our  staffer's  well 
guarded  secrets  is  that  he  grew 


up  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  Maine  border." 

I  remember  with  amusement 
how  it  was  when  1  was 
growing  up  in  the  extreme 
western  part  of  North 
Carolina.  Anyone  who  moved 
to  that  area  from  very  far  above 
the  Mason-Dixon  line  was 
considered  a  "furriner"  as 
some  of  the  old  timers  called 
them. 

Now,  will  the  real  Yankee 
please  stand  up? 

Edna  B.  Willis 
Hampton,  VA 


Book  Review 


'     f  'he  Southeastern 

J.  Indians,"  Charles 
Hudson,  (Knoxville:  University  of 
Tennessee  Press,  293 
Communications  Building, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee  37996).  $25 
hardbound;  $10.50  paperback.  501 
pages.  1976. 

These  prices  include  mailing 
and  handling  costs.  Order  direct 
from  the  publisher  or  check  your 
local  bookstore. 

The  various  Indian  tribes  of 
North  Carolina  are 
well-covered  in  this  fascinating 
book.  The  Cherokees  as  one  of 
the  five  civilized  Indian 


nations  of  the  Southeast 
receive  special  treatment. 
Other  chapters  also  detail 
Indian  pre-history,  religions, 
social  organization,  hunting 
and  fishing,  agriculture  and 
other  topics. 

The  book  is  not  easy 
reading.  Complicated  subjects 
like  Indian  lineage  and  family 
relationships  require  lengthy 
explanations.  Illustrations  are 
used  well  to  illustrate  these 
concepts,  and  are  scattered 
thorughout  the  text.  Anyone 
interested  in  southern  Indians 
will  enjoy  it. 


One  of  the  year's  most 
unusual  catches  came 
from  the  Eno  River  in  Durham 
this  spring.  Glenn  Altemose  — 
fishing  for  largemouth  bass 
with  plastic  worms  —  caught  a 
2-pound,  12-ounce 
smallmouth  bass. 

What  makes  the  catch 
unusual  is  that  smallmouth 
bass  are  rarely  found  in  the 
Piedmont.  Their  natural  range 
in  North  Carolina  is  restricted 
to  the  foothills  and  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  a  solid  100 
miles  from  the  Eno  River. 

Bob  Driver,  a  local 
taxidermist,  was  almost  sure 
the  fish  was  a  smallmouth 
bass,  and  alerted  the  Wildlife 
Commission. 

"When  Bob  called  me,  I 
would  have  almost  been 
willing  to  bet  a  pay  check  that 
the  fish  wasn't  a  smallmouth," 
said  Scott  Van  Horne,  a 
Wildlife  Commission  fisheries 


biologist  from  Durham  who 
confirmed  the  catch.  "But,  I 
was  interested  because  Bob 
knows  fishing.  Sure  enough,  it 
was  a  smallmouth  —  and  a 
nice  one  at  that." 

Van  Horne  says  there  are 
two  possible  explanations  for 
the  catch.  First,  small  numbers 
of  smallmouth  bass  were 
stocked  in  the  Eno  River  about 
20  years  ago,  and  some  of  the 
fish  may  have  survived.  Also, 
someone  could  have  caught  a 
few  smallmouth  bass 
elsewhere,  and  released  them 
in  the  Eno. 

"This  catch  was  a  real 
surprise."  Van  Horne 
concluded.  "We've  sampled 
fish  populations  extensively  in 
the  Eno  River,  and  never 
found  a  smallmouth  bass.  If 
there  is  a  residual  population 
of  smallmouths  in  the  river,  it 
must  be  very  small." 


Tony  Rumple 


More  Than  A  Handful:  Glenn  Altemose  of  Durham  caught  this  fine 
smallmouth  bass  in  the  Eno  River. 
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Wildlife  Officer  Honored  Just  a  Youngster 


Ken  Taylor 


Top  Hand:  Joe  James  (right)  recently  received  the  Shikar  Safari  Award 
for  being  the  outstanding  wildlife  officer  in  the  Southeast  from  Gene 
Abernethy,  chief  of  the  Commission's  Division  of  Enforcement .  James  is 
a  patrol  pilot  from  Conover,  and  has  worked  for  the  Wildlife  Commission 
since  1958. 


Fear  of  Frying? 

Try  Billy  Joe's  Beer  Batter 


There  are  undoubtedly 
hundreds  of  ways  to  cook 
fish,  but  the  most  widespread 
method  in  North  Carolina  is  to 
salt  and  pepper  the  cleaned 
fish,  roll  it  in  corn  meal,  and 
by  it  in  hot  oil  or  fat  until  crisp. 
But,  there  is  a  better  way.  Like 
many  eastern  North 
Carolinians,  I  grew  up  on  a 
diet  which  included  fried  fish 
at  least  once  a  week.  Although 
I  developed  quite  a  taste  for 
fried  fish,  I  soon  learned  that 
the  best  fish  on  the  platter 
were  those  that  went  into  the 
frying  pan  first.  Later  in  the 
cooking  process,  the  fish 
picked  up  a  strong  burned 
flavor. 

A  few  years  back,  I  sat  in  on 
a  cooking  class  taught  by  Billy 
Joe  Cross,  a  chef  of 
considerable  reputafion  from 
Meridian,  Mississippi.  He 
pointed  out  that  fish  fried  in  a 


batter  of  corn  meal  often  have 
a  burned  flavor  because  corn 
meal  doesn't  sfick  to  the  fish 
very  well.  After  a  couple  of 
pieces  are  fried,  a  layer  of  corn 
meal  sHcks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  and  burns  —  flavoring  any 
fish  that  go  into  the  pan 
thereafter. 

Billy  Joe  reasoned  that  if  you 
haven't  developed  a  hankering 
for  fish  that  tastes  burned  —  as 
several  members  of  my  family 
have  —  another  way  to  get 
around  the  problem  is  to  use  a 
batter  that  stays  with  the  fish 
throughout  cooking.  He  gave 
us  a  recipe  for  a  tasty  batter 
that  does  just  that,  which  I 
gladly  pass  along  here. 

Billy  Joe's  Beer  Batter 

Batter: 

Vh  cups  biscuit  or  pancake 
mix; 


Dear  Sir: 

I enjoyed  the  "The  Dismal" 
in  your  May,  1982  issue. 
Scott  Derks  did  a  fine  job  of 
describing  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  and  the  photographs 
were  excellent. 

The  article  does  contain  an 
error  in  discussing  the  age  of 
the  swamp.  It  was  not  formed 
during  "the  Pleistocene  age 
millions  of  years  ago"  (bottom 
of  page  28).  Paleoecological 
research  by  Oaks,  Coch, 
Whitehead  and  others 
indicates  that  the  swamp  must 
be  younger  than  80,000  years 
old.  At  about  that  time  the 
ocean  stood  at  what  is  now  the 
western  border  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp.  As  recently  as  about 
16,000  years  ago,  during  the 
height  of  the  last  glacial 
period,  the  ocean  stood  far  to 
the  east  of  the  current 
shoreline.  Since  that  time  the 
ocean  level  has  been  rising.  A 
combination  of  pollen 


2  egg; 

1  teaspoon  salt; 
VI2  cups  beer; 

Mix  all  ingredients  together. 
Dip  fish  or  fillets  in  batter,  and 
let  excess  drip  off.  Lower  one 
filet  at  a  time  into  cooking  oil 
pre-heated  to  375  degrees.  Fry 
approximately  2V2  minutes  or 
until  golden  brown,  drain  and 
serve. 

I  personally  like  the 
delectable  —  yet  delicate  — 
flavor  that  dark  beers  give  the 
batter  and  fish,  but  light  beers 
work  equally  well.  Of  course, 
all  of  the  alcohol  in  the  beer 
evaporates  in  the  cooking. 

This  batter  also  works  well 
with  seafoods,  especially 
shrimp,  scallops  and  oysters. 
Shrimp  in  particular  seem  to  be 
more  tender  when  fried  in  Billy 
Joe's  batter.  Give  it  a  try,  I 
think  you'll  like  it! 

—  Curtis  Wooten 


evidence  and  radiocarbon 
dates  indicate  that  the  Dismal 
Swamp  started  to  form 
11,000-12,000  years  ago.  The 
swamp  only  reached  the 
characteristic  cypress-gum 
forest  stage  about  3,500  years 
ago.  Of  course,  the  Dismal 
Swamp  has  been  greatly 
altered  in  recent  years  by 
draining,  clearing,  lumbering, 
and  fires. 

J.  Parker  Chesson,  Jr. 

President 
College  of  the  Albemarle 
Elizabeth  City 

Calendar 


June  28  — July  4 

Captain  Fannie' s  Billfish 
Tournament  at  Atlantic  Beach. 
For  more  information,  contact 
Anchorage  Marina,  P.  O.  Box 
7,  Atlantic  Beach,  N.  C.  28512. 

July  2-4 

Croaker  Festival  at  Oriental. 
Includes  fishing  tournament, 
craft  show  and  other  events. 

July  4 

Festival  for  the  Eno  at  the  Eno 
River  City  Park  in  Durham. 
Includes  craft  show, 
entertainment,  and  exhibits 
focusing  on  the  river. 

July  10-11 

Highland  Games  and 
Gathering  of  the  Scottish  Clansi 
at  Grandfather  Mountain. 

July  17 

Revolutionary  War  Period 
Encampment  at  Weaverville 

July  18 

Revolutionary  War  Period 
Encampment  at  Fayetteville 

July  21-24 

Craftsman's  Fair  of  the 
Southern  Highlands  in 
Asheville 

July  29-31 

Smoky  Mountain  Folk  Festival 
in  Waynesville 
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Wild  Ride 

No  canoeist  or  kayaker 
tames  a  river,  but  a  passage 
through  white  water  leaves 
an  unforgettable  mark  on 
those  who  make  it. 
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Roots  And  Brown  Trout 


Jim  Dean 


I  have  a  theory  concerning  child  rearing  that  I  am  convinced  has 
merit.  At  the  risk  of  oversimpUfication,  it  goes  like  this.  Your 
child,  be  it  son  or  daughter,  will  develop  interests  contrary  to  your 
own  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
persuasion  or  pressure  you  apply.  Which 
is  to  say,  if  you  want  your  son  to  share 
your  love  of  trout  fishing  and  you  make 
whatever  efforts  you  can  to  encourage 
that  passion,  he  will  almost  surely  grow 
up  to  be  a  duck  hunter.  Give  your  daugh- 
ter canoeing  lessons  and  she  is  likely  to 
ride  off  into  the  sunset  on  the  back  of  a 
Harley  Davidson. 

It  seems  to  me  that  successive  genera- 
tions rarely  share  the  same  interests.  A 
son  is  far  more  likely  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  a  grandfather  than  he  is  a  father, 
thus  "like  father,  like  son"  is  a  fraud,  es- 
pecially when  applied  to  avocations  such 
as  hunting  or  fishing.  Indeed,  the  more 
closely  I  approach  maturity  (itself  an  una- 
chievable goal,  one  would  hope),  the 
more  convinced  I  am  that  Stonewall 
Jackson  was  absolutely  wrong  when  he 
said,  "You  may  be  whatever  you  resolve 
to  be."  Isn't  it  unlikely  that  Jackson 
would  have  resolved  to  be  a  certifiably 
mad,  one-armed  Confederate  general 
shot  in  the  back  at  Chancellorsville  (pos- 
sibly by  his  own  troops).'  So  much  for 
charting  your  own  future,  much  less  that 
of  your  offspring. 

'  r        to  Illustration  by  David  Williams 

If  all  this  is  true,  then  what  sparks  the  interest  that  grows  into  a 
life-long  obsession?  What  causes  a  man  to  spend  most  waking  — 
and  some  sleeping  —  hours  dreaming  about  English  pointers  and 
setters,  classic  doubles,  and  bobwhite  quail  while  another  is  plea- 
surably  haunted  by  largemouth  bass  and  casting  reels  or  brown 
trout  and  bamboo  flyrods? 

Think  about  it.  How  far  back  can  you  trace  the  roots  of  your 
obsession?  When  I  was  barely  three  years  old,  my  father  caught  a 
large  brown  trout  in  upstate  New  York  where  he  was  teaching  math 
at  West  Point.  That  trout  fed  voraciously  on  white  bread  in  a 
basement  bathtub  for  several  days  until  he  was  taken  and  released 
in  the  small  lake  where  he  was  caught.  Even  at  that  age,  I  have  a 
memory  of  standing  on  the  dam  and  watching  that  great  fish  slide 
away  into  the  depths.  We  moved  back  to  North  Carolina  that 
year,  the  trout  apparently  forgotten.  Yet  at  the  age  of  12,  living 


hundreds  of  miles  from  trout  water  and  still  a  dozen  years  from 
catching  my  first  trout,  I  began  tying  trout  flies  —  not  the  usual 
hobby  for  a  kid  growing  up  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 

Despite  occasional  forays  for  fish,  my 
dad  has  always  been  foremost  a  bird 
hunter.  His  father  was  the  angler,  and  he 
and  I  shared  many  pleasant  Sunday  after- 
noons in  an  old  millpond  catching 
bluegills  that  were  no  bigger  than  a  soda 
cracker.  In  later  years,  we  concentrated 
on  the  occasional  big  bass  that  lived  in 
the  millpond,  and  granddad  caught  a  few 
of  them  on  his  bamboo  and  steel  casting 
rods  and  reels  filled  with  black  line.  Even 
now,  I  cannot  pick  up  one  of  the  old  glass- 
eyed  wooden  plugs  he  used  without  re- 
treating into  long  periods  of  happy 
reminiscence.  And  every  time  I  fish,  I 
draw  on  some  of  those  roots  even  if  I'm 
not  aware  of  it. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  can't  tell  you  why  I 
didn't  develop  quite  the  same  peak  of  in- 
terest in  other  outdoor  sports.  I  have  en- 
joyed many  pleasant  days  afield  with  my 
dad  behind  a  brace  of  bird  dogs,  and  some 
of  my  fondest  early  memories  are  of  early 
mornings  in  blinds  at  Mattamuskeet  and 
elsewhere.  I  share  dad's  love  of  a  fine  dou- 
ble like  a  Parker  or  a  Lefever,  yet  while 
the  intensity  may  be  bone  deep,  I  don't 
think  it's  part  of  the  marrow.  Who  knows 
why. 

It's  certainly  not  a  conscious  effort  to  pursue  interests  differ- 
ent from  those  of  my  father.  Nor  would  my  son,  Scott,  be  any 
more  successful  in  explaining  why  his  obsession  differs  from 
mine.  It  just  seems  —  as  I  mentioned  at  the  outset  —  that  this  is 
the  way  it  often  works.  It's  almost  as  though  you  are  chosen  —  or 
involuntarily  drafted  —  into  a  life  of  servitude  to  trout  or  ducks 
or  quail. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  I  can  say  about  all  this  with  a 
high  degree  of  certainty.  It  is  good.  Far  better  to  have  a  ruling 
passion  —  regardless  of  what  it  is  —  than  to  drift  through  life 
without  such  an  anchor.  There  are  too  many  days  when  it's 
needed.  Fetched  up  in  the  doldrums  of  gloom,  you  can  always 
cast  into  your  dreams  and  come  back  with  something.  So  Scott 
would  rather  be  a  waterfowl  hunter  than  a  trout  fisherman.  Won- 
derful. The  Labradors  in  the  mind  never  fail  to  retrieve  a  duck. 
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Nature's  Darning  Needles 

ivritten  hy  Lawrence  S.  Earley 
illustrated  hy  Carol  Lemer 

The  dragonfly  has  a  divided  life.  Its  youth  is  spent  breathing 
through  gills  on  a  pond  bottom,  and  then  in  its  last  glorious 
weeks  of  existence  it  crawls  out  of  the  muddy  depths,  sprouts 
wings  and  flies.  Of  all  the  winged  insects  that  flit  from  one  grass 
stalk  to  another  on  a  summer  freshwater  pond,  the  dragonflies  are 
the  largest.  TTiey  are  also  the  oldest.  They  were  around  300 
million  years  ago  —  huge  insects  with  2'/2  foot  wingspans  —  and 
they  looked  on  as  the  Brontosaurus  ate  its  last  meal  and  were  still 
around  when  two-legged  mammals  began  sporting  straw  hats. 

Life  begins  for  the  dragonfly  when  its  egg  hatches  at  the 
bottom  of  a  pond  or  stream.  The  nymph,  or  young  aquatic 
dragonfly,  will  spend  the  next  year  eating  and  trying  to  avoid 
becoming  a  meal  itself.  Luckily  it's  got  the  equipment  to  do  both. 


It  breathes  air  through  several  gills  located  at  the  end  of  its 
digestive  canal.  By  expanding  and  then  contracting  its  body,  the 
nymph  draws  water  over  its  gills  and  extracts  the  oxygen.  If  the 
nymph  needs  to  escape  a  giant  water  bug  it  expels  the  water 
forcefully  and  propels  itself  forward. 

Most  of  the  time,  however,  the  nymph  hunts  by  ambush.  It 
uses  its  large  eyes  and  binocular  vision  to  locate  an  approaching 
mayfly  nymph  or  a  small  fish.  To  seize  its  prey,  the  nymph  flips 
forward  a  hinged  lower  lip  equipped  with  hooks  that  grab  the 
victim  and  pull  it  back  to  the  jaws.  (Did  the  producers  of  the  film 


NATURE'S  WAYS 


Alien  read  about  dragonfly  nymphs?)  The  dragonfly  nymph  is  one 
of  the  most  voracious  of  pond  predators,  but  it  provides  an 
important  source  of  food  for  fish  as  well. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  nymph  sheds  its  hard,  external  skeleton 
or  molts  several  times  in  order  to  grow.  Finally  —  a  year  for  most 
species,  3  years  for  some  —  the  nymph  is  ready  to  begin  its 
metamorphosis  into  an  adult  dragonfly.  One  night  in  spring  or 
summer,  it  climbs  out  of  the  water  onto  a  stalk  of  grass.  Over  a 
period  of  several  hours  it  wriggles  out  of  its  larval  form  and 
emerges  as  a  creature  of  the  air,  its  wings  folded  on  its  back. 
Blood  rushes  into  wings  and  organs,  and  a  half  hour  after 
emerging  the  dragonfly  is  airborne. 

Between  its  maiden  flight  and  a  natural  death,  the  average 
dragonfly  has  only  about  eight  weeks  to  fulfill  its  chief  purpose: 
mating  and  the  reproduction  of  the  species.  Nature  has  equipped 
it  well  to  keep  alive  until  then.  The  dragonfly  has  two  pairs  of 
wings,- each  separately  controlled,  enabling  it  to  swoop,  hover. 


One  night  the  nymph 
crauikd  up  a  stalk  of  grass, 
shed  its  skin  and  fleuj  auiay, 
an  adult  at  last.  This 
moment  of  metamorphosis  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
nature. 


rise  and  dive  quite  fast.  Its  wings  beat  25  to  40  times  per  second 
(compared  to  a  mosquito's  wingbeat  of  600  times  per  second), 
and  it  can  fly  up  to  60  miles  per  hour  when  there's  something 
especially  juicy  to  be  eaten.  The  dragonfly's  head  is  almost  all 
eyes,  revolving  on  its  thorax  to  see  in  all  directions,  up  to  1 20 
feet  away,  according  to  one  estimate.  Its  six  bristly  legs  form  a 
basket  for  flying  prey  and  the  dragonfly  eats  its  meals  in  mid-air. 

The  dragonfly's  mating  procedure  is  curious.  When  the  male 
has  found  a  receptive  female,  it  lands  in  front  of  her  and  with  a 
pair  of  pincers  on  the  end  of  its  long  abdomen  it  grasps  the  female 
behind  the  neck.  In  this  position  the  two  dragonflies  take  to  the 
air.  In  mid-flight  the  female  curves  her  abdomen  under  the  male's 
to  a  point  where  the  sperm  has  been  deposited.  This  "mating 
circle"  is  unique  among  animals.  The  two  continue  to  fly 
together  until  the  female  begins  to  dip  the  fertilized  eggs  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water  below.  The  eggs  fall  to  the  bottom  and 
the  life  cycle  of  another  dragonfly  begins  again. 

A  dragonfly  will  not  sting,  although  that  is  one  of  the  enduring 
myths  about  it.  It  will  not  sew  one's  ears  together,  either,  another 
myth  that  has  given  rise  to  one  of  the  common  dragonfly  names, 
the  "devil's  darning  needle."  A  dragonfly  will  eat  mosquitoes, 
however,  and  with  its  flashing,  gossamer  wings  and  pastel  colors 
it  brightens  the  ponds  and  streams  where  humans  like  to  go.  ^ 
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White  Marlin  Bonanza 


Its  right  here 

in  the  Gulf  Stream 

off  Oregon  Inlet 

Many  experienced  offshore  anglers  consider 
white  marlin  the  most  sporting  of  all  billfish. 
Though  not  nearly  as  large  as  blue  marlin, 
whites  often  seem  to  spend  as  much  time  in 
the  air  as  they  do  in  the  water  when  played 
on  appropriately  light  tackle.  The  mate  is 
reaching  for  the  wire  leader  to  land  this  white 
(far  right),  yet  the  fish  is  still  leaping.  During 
the  peak  of  the  white  marlin  season,  boats 
from  all  over  the  East  Coast  come  to  Oregon 
Inlet  to  pin  the  local  fleet  ( right) . 


written  and  photographed 
by  Joel  Arrington 
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uring  the  peak  weeks  of  the  white 
marlin  season  at  Oregon  Inlet,  char- 
ter boats  leave  the  marina  as  soon  as 
it  is  light  enough  to  see  the  channel 
markers.  The  sun  is  just  cracking  the 
horizon  as  the  big  rumbling  sport- 
fishermen  cross  the  inlet  bar,  exhaust  steaming 
from  their  wakes. 

The  fleet  diverges  there  in  varying  degrees  de- 
pending on  where  the  marlin  were  last  seen.  If 
recent  fishing  has  been  poor  or  the  fish  scattered, 
they  fan  out  widely,  some  heading  southeast  to- 
ward The  Point,  others  northeast  to  The  Cigar, 
and  toward  all  points  between,  searching  for 
concentrations  of  white  marlin.  If  fish  have  been 
localized  in  recent  days,  the  fleet  holds  together, 
with  boats  running  parallel  for  miles,  often  due 
east  into  the  bright  rising  sun. 

It  will  be  two  hours,  more  or  less,  before  your 
charter  reaches  the  fishing  grounds,  depending 
on  sea  conditions  and  the  speed  of  your  boat. 
You  may  eat  your  sweet  rolls  and  drink  yet  an- 
other cup  of  coffee  along  the  way,  stretch  out  on 
a  bunk  to  sleep,  or  lurch  to  a  gunwale  to  see  what 
you  can  see. 

The  gray-green,  sometimes  weedy  water  at  the 
inlet  will  change  to  a  deeper  green  within  min-- 
utes  of  the  sea  buoy.  The  inshore  birds  —  the 
gulls  and  terns  —  will  gradually  give  way  to  gan- 
nets,  petrels  and  shearwaters.  In  September,  you 
may  spot  a  school  of  migrating  pilot  whales, 
black  as  coal,  their  great  scimitar-shaped  dorsal 
fins  projecting  two  feet  over  their  backs.  Por- 
poises may  ride  your  bow  wave  for  a  minute  and 
gambol  alongside  in  unaffected  play.  Flying  fish 
will  flush  from  a  floating  weed  patch  and  soar 
away  on  extended  fins. 

Some  days,  the  water  will  turn  blue  abruptly; 


other  mornings  the  change  is  more  gradual,  but 
you  will  likely  be  in  blue  Gulf  Stream  water  be- 
fore the  skipper  throttles  back  and  the  mate 
streams  his  lines  astern.  The  usual  setup  is  six  - 
a  long  and  a  short  outrigger  line  on  each  side  and 
two  flat  lines  from  the  transom.  There  may  be  a 
"shotgun"  line  from  the  bridge  and  one  or  more 
teasers  from  the  outriggers  —  in  all  a  perplexing 
array  of  lines  and  tackle,  at  least  to  a  beginner. 

The  marlin  may  come  as  singles,  or  there  may 
be  two  at  once  or  even  more.  There  is  nothing 
else  in  fishing  that  even  remotely  compares  in 
confusion  and  intensity  to  the  pandemonium 
that  obtains  when  four  white  marlin  are  after 
seven  baits  at  once. 

"Right  Rigger.'"  the  skipper  screams  just  a  frac- 
tion of  a  second  before  the  mate  hits  the  deck 
from  his  perch  on  the  bridge.  He  grabs  one  of  the 
rods  from  a  transom  holder  and  points  the  tip 
high  overhead.  A  bill  protrudes  two  feet  from 
the  water  behind  the  bait  he  is  skipping  and  he 
drops  the  rod  tip  and  sets  up  hard.  The  hook  does 
not  stick  and  the  bait  comes  to  the  surface 
mangled  and  twisting. 

"Right  Rigger!"  again  from  the  bridge  as  Bill, 
up  until  now  paralyzed  in  a  fighting  chair  with  a 
sandwich  in  one  hand  and  a  canned  drink  in  the 
other,  leaps  for  a  short  'rigger  rod,  abandoning 
his  lunch.  The  can  rolls  aside,  streaming  foam- 
ing brown  cola.  Bill  has  a  solid  hookup  and  he 
jabs  the  butt  of  his  bent  rod  into  the  chair  gimbal 
and  sits  down  on  his  sandwich. 

"Right  Rigger!"  screams  the  skipper  again, 
neck  veins  bulging,  but  all  hands  are  either  occu- 
pied or  stunned  into  something  like  rigor  mortis. 
Fred  has  picked  up  the  left  long  'rigger  rod,  but 
the  line  is  still  in  the  clip.  He  is  looking  at  the 
leaping  marlin  on  Bill's  line  and  thinking  it  is  on 
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his.  This  suddenly  becomes  obvious  and  he  re- 
places the  rod  in  its  gunwale  holder  just  as  an- 
other marlin  crashes  the  bait  and  trips  the  'rigger 
clip.  The  line  falls  to  the  surface,  fetches  up  tight 
on  the  fish,  which  leaps  6  feet  clear  of  the  sur- 
face, shaking  its  head  frantically. 

Bill's  fish  has  stopped  jumping  for  the  moment 
and  sounded  to  fight  it  out  deep.  Fred  has  finally 
located  the  rod  attached  to  the  leaping  fish,  the 
left  long  'rigger  rod  he  just  put  down,  and  wres- 
tled it  from  its  holder  to  fight  the  fish  standing 
up.  The  mate  is  trying  to  hook  a  marlin  that  has 
been  all  this  time  following  the  other  flat  line 
bait,  but  will  not  take  it.  He  alternately  swears 
and  pleads  with  the  fish. 

"Right  Rigger.'"  the  captain  yells  hoarsely  and 
you  —  suddenly  alive  again  —  spring  for  that  rod 
just  as  the  line  falls  from  the  clip.  You  set  the 
hook  with  short  jabs  and  lean  away  from  the  rod, 
feet  wide  and  arms  straight. 

"Back  up  Bill,  so  I  can  get  under  you,"  you 
shout  and  he  shuffles  backward  while  you  bend 
under  his  line  and  take  a  seat  to  play  the  fish. 

Now  the  mate  has  hooked  the  half- interested 


billfish  just  behind  the  transom  and  it  has 
jumped  over  Fred's  line  and  is  grayhounding 
away.  There  is  no  one  left  to  hand  the  rod  to. 
Mercifully  there  are  no  more  marlin  in  the  baits. 

You  will  do  well  to  boat  two  of  the  four  fish 
you  have  hooked. 

This  kind  of  fishing  is  a  long  way  from  routine 
off  Oregon  Inlet,  but  it  occurs  with  some  regular- 
ity in  late  summer  after  northeast  blows  concen- 
trate marlin  north  of  Cape  Hatteras. 

The  North  Atlantic  population  of  white  mar- 
lin summers  between  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Hat- 
teras. In  August  these  fish  begin  migrating  south 
and  tend  to  concentrate  for  a  time  where  water 
temperature  and  food  supply  are  favorable.  Off 
Oregon  Inlet,  wind  and  currents  are  such  as  to 
produce  ideal  70  to  85  degree  surface  tempera- 
tures and  large  accumulations  of  bait.  Experts 
explain  that  prevailing  winds  in  summer  on  the 
North  Carolina  coast  are  southwesterly.  Because 
of  the  orientation  of  the  shoreline,  such  winds 
are  offshore  north  of  Cape  Hatteras,  onshore 
south  of  it.  Offshore  winds  cause  upwelling  of 
cooler,  nutritious  water  from  the  depths.  Plank- 


ton abound  and  attract  small  baitfish,  which  in 
turn  attract  predators  such  as  the  large  pelagic 
species,  including  white  marlin.  A  cool  eddy  of 
the  Labrador  Current  called  the  Virginia  Coastal 
Drift  runs  southward  along  the  coast  and 
produces  cooler  water  temperatures  offshore 
than  would  otherwise  prevail  in  late  summer.  It 
is  a  temperature  range  that  white  marlin  appar- 
ently like. 

At  this  time  of  year,  the  prevailing  southwest- 
erly wind  regimen  is  changing  to  a  northeasterly 
one.  It  typically  blows  hot  and  humid  from  the 
south  for  a  few  days,  then  cool  and  dry  from  the 
north  for  two  or  three  days  —  sometimes  more. 
It  is  immediately  after  these  northeast  blows  that 
white  marlin  are  most  numerous  off  Oregon  In- 
let. Or  perhaps  they  are  only  more  concentrated. 

Whites  are  caught  off  the  North  Carolina 
coast  from  May  through  mid-October,  with  only 
a  few  stragglers  later,  but  the  peak  at  Oregon 
Inlet  is  from  the  last  week  of  August  throughl 
September.  Often  the  best  week  is  just  after  La-i 
bor  Day,  but  it  varies  widely  from  year  to  year. 

On  appropriate  tackle,  white  marlin  are  a 
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take  your  own  tackle  along  on  a  charter.  It  is  up 
to  you  to  convince  him  that  it  is  sound  tackle, 
suitable  for  the  job,  that  you  know  how  to  use  it, 
and  that  you  are  willing  to  take  the  conse- 
quences of  broken  lines  and  mismatches  if  they 
occur.  The  time  to  do  that,  however,  is  when 
you  hire  the  boat  or  soon  after,  not  at  the  dock 
the  morning  of  your  charter.  Most  boat  reserva- 
tions are  made  by  phone  to  Oregon  Inlet  Fishing 


sporting  fish  to  catch.  Some  anglers  consider 
them  the  premium  offshore  light  tackle  species, 
stronger  than  sailfish  or  dolphin,  more  aerial 
than  wahoo  or  tuna.  They  are  not  heavyweights, 
however,  averaging  only  about  50  pounds,  and 
can  be  overpowered  with  heavy  tackle.  For  expe- 
rienced billfishermen,  they  are  just  right  on 
tackle  balanced  for  20-pound  or  30-pound  line. 

Tackle  provided  by  charter  boats  is  heavier 
than  that  for  two  reasons.  First,  every  kind  of 
angler  goes  on  those  boats,  from  the  most  experi- 
enced fishermen  to  rank  beginners.  The  tackle 
has  to  be  usable  by  the  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator. Second,  you  cannot  fish  selectively  for 
white  marlin.  Off  the  North  Carolina  coast, 
such  heavyweights  as  blue  marlin  and  yellowfin 
tuna  are  just  as  likely  to  climb  on  your  baits  as 
white  marlin.  You  do  not  want  a  100-pound  yel- 
lowfin on  20,  and  you  do  not  want  a  blue  marlin, 
which  will  likely  weigh  several  hundred  pounds, 
on  anything  less  than  80-pound  tackle,  unless, 
of  course,  you  just  like  to  see  reels  cleaned  and 
mates  writhe  in  agony. 

With  permission  from  your  skipper,  you  may 


Center.  You  will  not  speak  to  your  skipper,  but 
to  a  reservations  clerk.  If  you  do  not  know  your 
captain,  and  wish  to  use  tackle  other  than  that 
provided  by  the  boat,  you  may  call  him  at  home 
or  write  him. 

Some  experienced  anglers  take  only  a  couple 
of  light  outfits  to  supplement  the  boat's  tackle. 
Others  fish  six  30s  or  a  combination  such  as  two 
80s  for  blue  marlin,  two  30s  and  two  20s,  hoping 
that  they  will  be  lucky  and  the  big  fish  will  get  on 
the  heavy  tackle.  The  mate  is  in  partial  control 
of  that.  He  may  put  out  big  baits  on  the  heavy 
outfits,  small  ballyhoo  on  the  light  rods,  but 
there  are  no  guarantees.  Big  blues  eat  little  baits, 
too. 

There  is  heavy  demand  for  charters  during  the 
white  marlin  season.  By  the  time  you  read  this,  it 
may  be  too  late  to  reserve  a  boat  for  1982.  You 
should  begin  early  to  book  for  next  season. 

The  reason  for  the  demand  is  simple.  White 
marlin  fishing  off  Oregon  Inlet  is  the  best  in 
North  America  and  the  least  expensive.  Expen- 
sive is  a  relative  word.  No  billfishing  is  inexpen- 
sive. Charters  run  at  least  $425  for  a  party  of  up 
to  six,  and  it  is  customary  to  tip  the  mate  about 
10  percent  if  his  work  and  attitude  are  satisfac- 
tory. Elsewhere  on  the  mid-Atlantic  coast  where 
whites  occur  in  sufficient  concentration  that  you 
can  go  especially  for  them,  rates  are  higher  and 
runs  to  the  fishing  grounds  are  longer. 

Chances  of  catching  at  least  one  white  during 
a  day  off  Oregon  Inlet  are  good  from  the  last  of 
August  through  September  —  if  you  can  get  out. 
Front  after  front  moves  through  at  this  time,  so 
many  fishing  days  are  lost.  When  the  weather  is 
calm  after  a  blow,  it  is  not  unusual  to  release  a 
half  dozen  white  marlin  a  day. 


A  white  marlin  is 
quick  silver  in  cobalt 

Few  fish  are  more  handsome  than  a  white 
marlin  when  it  first  comes  alongside.  The 
muted  silver  and  pinkish-blue  tints  quickly 
fade,  and  not  even  the  finest  taxidermist  can 
recapture  them.  Most  white  marlin, 
however,  are  released  to  leap  again. 
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Anglers  release  most 
Jish  to  fight  again 
another  dag. 

When  conditions  are  right,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  a  boat  to  hook  half  a  dozen  or  more  white 
rmrlin  in  a  day,  ar\d  sometimes  there  are 
multiple  hookups  which  create  a  frenzy  of 
confused  activity  on  board.  In  recent  years, 
most  fishermen  release  the  majority  of  the 
white  marlin  they  catch,  a  sporting  gesture 
that  will  help  ensure  the  future  of  billfishing. 


If  you  have  never  been  billfishing  before,  let 
the  mate  hook  your  fish  the  first  time.  Watch 
him,  ask  questions  and  learn.  As  you  gain  expe- 
rience, you  will  want  to  have  that  fun  yourself.  If 
you  have  tried  it  before  or  even  if  you  just  feel  up 
to  it,  by  all  means,  tell  the  mate  you  want  to 
strike  your  fish  yourself.  Anglers  experienced 
with  billfish  would  not  think  of  letting  anyone 
else  hook  their  fish. 

During  the  white  marlin  season,  there  are  no 
restaurants  on  the  beach  open  early  enough  for 
you  to  get  breakfast  before  your  boat  sails.  The 
Fishing  Center  has  a  restaurant,  but  serves  only 
sausage  or  bacon  and  eggs,  more  than  those  of  us 
who  are  prone  to  motion  sickness  can  stomach. 
There  are  all-night  convenience  stores  at  Man- 
teo  and  Nags  Head,  however,  where  you  can  buy 
coffee,  fill  your  thermos,  get  juice  and  sweet  rolls 
and  lunch.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  take  aboard  your 
boat  a  cooler  of  ice  with  sandwich  makings  and 
drinks.  You  cannot  get  beer  until  seven  a.m.,  so 
get  it  the  day  before  if  you  want  it. 

Some  days  you  will  unavoidably  catch  some 
delicious  food  fish  while  white  marlin  fishing. 


Yellowfin  tuna,  particularly  the  last  two  years, 
have  been  abundant.  Dolphin  and  wahoo  are 
common  catches.  If  you  want  to  take  the  meat 
home,  be  sure  to  bring  insulated  boxes.  The 
Fishing  Center  has  a  fish  cleaning  service.  The 
attendants  there  will  bag  your  dressed  fish  and 
either  freeze  or  refrigerate  them  for  you.  If  you 
want  your  fish  put  up  in  small  portions  or  dressed 
in  some  special  way,  you  will  have  to  do  it  your- 
self off  the  premises,  for  there  is  not  fish  cleaning 
station  for  the  public.  You  may  take  them  else- 
where, however.  Not  far  north  are  piers  with 
good  fish  cleaning  stations.  Be  sure  to  pack  some 
plastic  leaf  bags  to  protect  your  car  from  the 
slime  of  a  five-foot  wahoo. 

White  marlin  are  edible  and  they  are  particu- 
larly good  smoked.  Most  people  are  not  prepared 
for  cleaning  or  smoking  such  large  fish,  however, 
and  off  Oregon  Inlet  most  anglers  choose  to  re- 
lease their  whites  unless  they  want  one  for  a 
mount.  The  N.C.  Salt  Water  Fishing  Tourna- 
ment awards  citations  for  white  marlin  of  any 
size  released  alive.  Your  mate  can  help  you  apply 
for  the  citation.  ^ 
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Ken  Taylor 


Fish  hatcheries?  In  a  state  with  49,000 
miles  of  rivers  and  streams?  It  may  seem 
like  bringing  coals  to  Newcastle,  espe- 
cially since  most  inland  waters  in  North 
Carolina  can  sustain  reproducing  populations  of 
game  fish.  But  hatcheries  can  help  establish  fish 
populations  —  muskies  and  steelhead,  for  exam- 
ple. TTiey  also  help  Mother  Nature  when  floods, 
droughts  or  local  pollution  problems  cause  fish 
reproduction  to  fluctuate.  And  they  augment 
populations  for  "put-and-take"  trout  fishing. 

The  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries  in  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  is  in  charge  of  the 
State's  fish  hatchery  program.  It  works  to  keep 
game  fish  populations  high  in  public  inland  wa- 
ters of  the  State,  and  to  improve  fishing  when- 
ever and  however  it  can  be  done.  Fishery 
biologists  with  the  Division  are  continually  sur- 
veying fish  populations  in  lakes  and  streams 
across  the  State  to  determine  if  game  fish  popula- 
tions are  sustaining  their  numbers.  When  a 
problem  is  found  they  go  to  work  to  identify  its 
source  and  determine  the  types  and  numbers  of 
game  fish  needed  to  bring  the  populations  back 
up  to  standard.  That's  where  the  hatcheries  take 
over.  The  State's  hatchery  facilities  are  capable 
of  rearing  a  wide  variety  of  game  and  forage  fish, 
produced  as  a  need  for  them  is  felt. 

Efforts  to  improve  fishing  may  take  several 
forms  —  stocking  a  new  lake,  such  as  B.  Everett 
Jordan  or  Falls  of  the  Neuse,  replacing  a  year- 
crop  of  bass,  trout  or  walleye  that  was  hurt  by  a 
flood  or  drought,  reintroducing  a  species 
eliminated  in  the  past  by  pollution,  such  as 
muskie  in  mountain  rivers,  or  introducing  new 
species,  such  as  striped  bass  and  channel  catfish, 
to  lakes  and  rivers.  It  may  even  involve  develop- 
ing hybrid  species  of  fish  for  certain  bodies  of 
water  —  new  species  such  as  tiger  muskie  for 
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Fish  Hatchery 

The  Wildlife  Commission  has  five  fish  hatcheries, 

and  a  visit  to  one  may  be  both  educational  and  enjoyable. 

byCurtisWooten 


Fish  hatcheries  attract  a  lot  of 
visitors  at  times,  and  this  trout 
hatchery  at  Waynesville  (above) 
is  no  exception.  There  are  five 
hatcheries  operated  by  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  and  many  other 
species  are  also  raised  at  them. 
Other  work  also  goes  on  at  hat- 
cheries. This  white  bass  (left) 
will  be  bred  with  striped  bass  to 
form  a  hybrid  which  will  be 
stocked  in  suitable  waters. 


Mark  Taylc 
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mountain  lakes,  hybrid  striped  bass  for  city  lakes 
or  fast  growing,  scrappy  sunfish  hybrids  for  small 
lakes  and  farm  ponds.  Fish  hatchery  personnel 
work  with  fisheries  biologists  to  produce  fish 
when  a  need  for  them  has  been  identified,  and  to 
conduct  research  on  new  strains  of  fish  being 
considered  for  introduction  in  the  State's  waters. 
The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  operates 
five  fish  hatcheries.  Two  of  them,  the  Waynes- 
ville  Hatchery,  located  at  Waynesville  and  the 
Armstrong  Hatchery,  located  north  of  Marion, 
produce  rainbow,  brown  and  brook  trout  for  sup- 
plemental stocking  of  western  North  Carolina's 
trout  streams  and  lakes. 

Nestled  a  half-mile  below  the  crest  of  Black 
Balsam  Mountain  just  west  of  Waynesville,  the 
Waynesville  fish  hatchery  has  been  in  operation 
since  1934.  It  is  completely  equipped  for  hatch- 
ing and  rearing  trout  to  fingerling  or  the  catch- 
able,  7-10  inch  size.  Brood  trout  are  kept  at  the 
hatchery  and  are  the  source  of  part  of  the  eggs 
hatched  there.  The  remainder  come  from  hat- 
cheries in  other  states.  Last  year  some  157,000 
trout  were  reared  at  the  Waynesville  facility.  Of 
those,  47,807  were  steelhead  trout,  a  strain  of 
rainbow  trout  with  a  strong  migratory  instinct, 
which  are  being  stocked  in  tributaries  to  moun- 
tain lakes. 

The  Armstrong  Hatchery,  located  in  the 
shadow  of  Mt.  Mitchell  off  highway  226-A 
north  of  Marion,  is  the  largest  of  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission's  fish  hatcheries.  Like 
Waynesville,  it  is  a  coldwater  hatchery,  produc- 
ing rainbow,  brown  and  brook  trout  for  stocking 
in  the  region's  trout  waters.  Last  year  just  under 
309,000  catchable-size  trout  were  reared  at 
Armstrong,  and  at  any  given  time  nearly  a  mil- 
lion trout  are  in  the  hatchery.  Trout  are  kept  in 
raceways  (troughlike  concrete  structures 
through  which  large  volumes  of  fresh  cold  water 
flow)  and  are  fed  a  specially  formulated  trout 
food  in  pellet  form. 

Two  other  hatcheries  —  the  Marion  Hatch- 
ery, located  just  north  of  Marion,  and  the  Table 
Rock  Hatchery,  located  off  Route  181  north  of 
Morganton  —  are  unique  in  being  able  to  rear 
coldwater,  coolwater  and  warmwater  species  of 
fish  at  various  times  of  the  year.  Trout,  muskie, 
smallmouth  bass,  walleye,  tiger  muskie,  large- 
mouth  and  other  species  move  through  their 
raceways  and  ponds  over  a  1 2  month  period.  The 
Marion  hatchery,  because  of  its  good  water  qual- 
ity and  favorable  water  temperature,  is  the  pri- 
mary trout  hatching  facility.  The  majority  of 
trout  eggs  hatched  in  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission hatcheries  are  hatched  at  Marion. 

The  fifth  hatchery,  located  below  Lake  Rim 
on  Route  401  west  of  Fayetteville,  is  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission's  only  warmwater  hatch- 
ery. Its  facilities  are  used  to  rear  and  do  research 
on  fish  species  such  as  largemouth  bass,  striped 
bass,  several  different  hybrid  bass,  catfish,  sun- 
fish  and  hybrid  sunfish.  Stripers  from  Fayette- 
ville go  to  major  lakes  throughout  the  Piedmont 
as  well  as  coastal  rivers,  and  catfish  and  hybrid 
stripers  are  significantly  improving  fishing  in  city 
lakes  across  the  Piedmont. 

Funded  by  license-buying  sportsmen,  the 
hatcheries  play  a  critical  role  in  maintaining 
quality  fishing  throughout  North  Carolina.  ^ 
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Mmkellunge  have  recently  played  a  major  role  at 
some  hatcheries  because  of  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  successful  efforts  to  re-establish  this 
species  in  some  lakes  and  rivers.  These  fmgerling 
tiger  muskies  (left)  were  stocked  in  Lake  Rhodhiss  by 
Wildlife  Commission  fisheries  biologists  (below). 
The  Fayetteville  Hatchery  (far  left)  is  an  important 
link  in  the  Commission  s  hatchery  pro-am  because 
of  its  research  and  production  of  warm-water  spe- 


Curtis  Woolen 


What  To  See  At  Fish  Hatcheries 


Some  fascinating  work  takes  place  at 
fish  hatcheries.  The  spawning  of  trout 
and  striped  bass,  the  development  of  hy- 
brid bass  and  sunfish,  the  handling  of  30- 
pound  muskie  whose  teeth  would  put  the 
scare  into  a  barracuda,  the  feeding  of 
thousands  of  trout  and  the  loading  of 
stocking  trucks  —  all  of  these  activities 
captivate  young  and  old  alike.  As  you 
might  expect,  they  aren't  always  taking 
place  when  visitors  are  at  hand.  In  fact, 
visiting  a  fish  hatchery  is  much  like  visit- 
ing an  efficiently  run  farm:  at  times  there 
isn't  a  great  deal  of  obvious  activity.  The 
fish  are  just  growing. 

There  are  times  to  go  when  you  can 
expect  to  see  more,  however.  October 
and  November  are  the  best  times  to  visit 
trout  hatcheries  if  you  want  to  see  the 
spawning  of  brood  trout.  In  April,  eggs 
taken  from  striped  bass  are  being  hatched 
at  the  Fayetteville  hatchery  and  those 
from  walleye  are  being  incubated  at  Table 
Rock.  Trout  stocking  is  at  its  highest  level 
in  March  and  April  in  the  mountains  and 


stocking  trucks  are  generally  loaded  early 
in  the  morning.  Ponds  are  generally 
drained  in  July  at  Table  Rock  to  obtain 
muskie  for  stocking  in  mountain  rivers, 
and  at  Fayetteville  to  recover  catfish  for 
city  lakes  and  other  waters.  The  hybrid 
tiger  muskie  generally  leave  Table  Rock 
in  August  and  there's  always  a  flurry  of 
activity  at  Waynesville  in  late  March  or 
early  April  when  50,000  young  steelhead 
are  marked  for  identification  after  they 
are  stocked. 

A  visitor- information  center  has  re- 
cently been  completed  at  the  Waynesville 
Hatchery  and  a  self-guided  trail  is  under 
construction.  Similar  facilities  are  under 
construction  or  planned  at  the  other  four 
hatcheries  as  well.  In  the  meantime, 
there  is  almost  always  someone  at  each  of 
the  hatcheries  available  to  answer  ques- 
tions, and  special  provisions  can  be  ar- 
ranged for  school  field  trips  and  other 
groups.  Each  of  the  hatcheries  is  open  to 
the  public  from  8:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 
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ThB  Looming  Crisis 


An  abundance  of  clean  water  may  well  "be  the  key  to  North.  Carolina's  future, 
and  yet  will  that  goal  become  even  more  elusive  as  the  State  grows?  To  help 
answer  that  question,  we'll  "be  taking  a  journey  across  North  Carolina  in  the 
following  pages.  From  coastal  sounds  to  the  shadow  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  we'll  visit 
places  where  water  has  "become  an  issue,  discussed  around  dinner  tables  and 
even  argued  in  courtrooms.  Because  water  is  a  resource  which  we  all  share  with 
fish  and  wildlife,  the  editors  felt  that  it  is  a  subject  deserving  of  more  than  the 
usual  amoimt  of  space  in  Wildlife  in  Nortli  Carolina. 


1)y  Lawrence  S.  Earley 


A  SUMMER  RAINSTORM.  High  over  North  CaroUna  the 
thunderhead  breaks,  unleashing  a  torrent  of  rain  onto  the  landscape 
below.  Some  of  the  rain  falls  into  lakes  and  sounds;  some  of  it  strikes 
forested  land  and  slowly  sinks  through  the  ground  to  reach  underground 
reservoirs  2  feet  or  50  feet  below  the  surface.  Some  of  this  underground 
water  is  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  flowers  and  trees,  and  is  given  off 
through  the  leaves  as  vapor  in  the  process  called  transpiration.  Most  of 
the  fallen  rain  follows  the  slope  of  the  land  down  to  the  creeks  and 
streams  and  rivers  that  are  pushing  insistently  toward  the  sea  in  channels 
they  have  carved  like  so  many  veins  in  the  land.  Fish  swim  in  the 
flowing  water,  and  wildlife  and  humans  drink  it,  humans  who  are  more 
than  70  percent  water  themselves,  whose  very  cells  are  mostly  water. 
Finally  the  rain  water  reaches  the  sea  where  in  time  it  evaporates ...  to 
make  clouds  ...  to  make  a  summer  rainstorm. 


This  is  the  simple  water  cycle  that  is  the  secret  to  life  on  earth.  And 
yet  increasingly  it  is  not  as  simple  as  that.  Water  is  precious  and 
essential.  The  right  to  use  water  from  a  river  as  it  flows  by  is  built  into 
our  common  law.  But  when  populations  grow  and  alter  the  landscape, 
clearing  land  of  vegetation,  emptying  wastes  into  rivers,  punching  into 
the  deep  aquifers  containing  the  purest  of  water,  burning  fossil  fuels 
which  give  rain  the  quality  of  acid  —  when  this  happens  the  simple  cycle 
of  water  can  be  altered  as  well,  and  altered  for  the  worse. 

On  our  journey  across  the  State  we'll  visit  several  places  where  water 
is  no  longer  as  simple  as  turning  on  a  tap.  There  are  other  rivers,  lakes 
and  streams  where  water  is  furrowing  brows  and  raising  tempers,  but  the 
seven  we'll  visit  illustrate  some  of  the  major  water  problems  in  North 
Carolina. 
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Algae  Blooms:  Ibo  Much  Of  A  Good  Thing 


THE  CHOWAN  RIVER  is  sick.  This 
large,  northeastern  river  emptying  into  the 
Albemarle  Sound  periodically  erupts  in  a 
unpleasant  mat  of  algae  that  scums  its 
surface.  You  wouldn't  think  that 
something  bom  of  the  life-giving  alchemy  of  sunlight,  carbon  dioxide, 
water  and  nutrients  could  be  so  bad.  But  it  is  bad.  It  is  suspected  as  the 
culprit  behind  the  declines  in  fish  catches  during  the  past  decade. 

It's  so  bad  that  Governor  James  B.  Hunt,  Jr. ,  has  said  that  cleaning 
the  Chowan  River  is  the  State's  top  environmental  priority.  And  the 
problem  doesn't  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  Chowan.  Already  blooms  of 
algae  are  showing  up  in  the  lower  Neuse  River,  the  Tar  River  and  in 
Pamlico  Sound. 

Where  are  the  algal  blooms  coming  from?  From  an  overload  of 
nutrients  —  principally  nitrogen  and  phosphorus.  The  scientist's  word 
for  this  state  of  nutrient  over-enrichment  is  "eutrophication."  Dr.  Gus 


Witherspoon,  of  North  Carolina  State  University,  is  an  authority  on 
algal  blooms.  He  compares  the  problem  to  putting  too  much  fertilizer  on 
your  lawn,  "not  enough  to  bum  it  but  enough  to  cause  your  grass  to  grow 
wild.  The  problem  in  the  Chowan  is  that  one  algae  species  is  growing 
out  of  control."  Usually  300  to  400  species  of  algae  live  in  the  Chowan 
during  the  summer,  says  Witherspoon,  but  under  certain  conditions  the 
nutrients  in  the  water  cause  the  blue-green  algae  to  bloom  in  unsightly 
mats,  robbing  oxygen  from  fish  when  it  decays,  crowding  out  beneficial 
algae  species  —  almost  nothing  eats  blue-green  algae  —  and  thus 
eliminating  important  elements  of  the  river's  food  chain. 

"So  far  there's  no  definitive  evidence  that  the  blooms  are  affecting  fish 
populations,"  says  Witherspoon.  "I  think  they  are,  but  it's  only  a 
hypothesis  that  must  be  tested  and  verified. " 

The  nutrients  come  from  a  number  of  sources,  man-made  and  natural. 
According  to  figures  from  the  Division  of  Environmental  Management, 
nearly  two  thirds  of  the  phosphorus  and  four  fifths  of  the  nitrogen  in  the 
Chowan  come  from  non-point  sources  —  hard-to-detect  runoff  from 
mostly  cropland,  forests  and  wetlands  —  and  the  remainder  from 
industrial  and  municipal  point  sources.  The  Environmental 
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Green  slime  on  the  Chouian 
River  (left)  is  formed  from 
blooms  of  blue-green  algae. 
These  blooms  grow  when  the 
water  becomes  over-enriched 
with  nutrients,  either  from 
municipal  or  industrial  sources 
or  from  forest  or  farm  runoff 
(right) .  Grassed  waterways 
might  have  absorbed  the 
rainwater,  and  some  of  its  load 
of  nutrient-rich  fertilizers, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  run  into 
the  river.  Researchers  have 
found  links  between  nutrient 
over-enrichment  and  red-sore 
disease  in  fish  (below). 


Natural  Resources  And  Community  Development 


Natural  Resources  And  Community  Development 

Management  Commission  has  required  North  Carolina's  10 
communities  and  two  industries  on  the  Chowan  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
nutrients  they  introduce  into  the  river,  and  it  is  encouraging  them  to 
dispose  of  their  wastewater  on  land,  potentially  eliminating  their 
nutrient  discharges  altogether. 

Dealing  with  non-point  sources  is  more  difficult,  however.  "When  it 
rains  on  forests  adjoining  the  river,"  says  Alan  Klimec,  of  DEM,  "the 
runoff  into  the  creeks  and  then  into  the  river  carries  nutrients  from 
leaves  and  forest  litter.  You  just  can't  expect  to  do  much  about 
eliminating  that."  Which  leaves  runoff  from  cropland  and  feedlots 
carrying  phosphorus-rich  fertilizers  and  manure  into  the  river. 

Dr.  Frank  Humenik,  of  N.C.  State  has  been  working  with  Chowan 
farmers  in  a  voluntary  educational  program,  part  of  the  State's  Section 
208  plan  of  the  Clean  Waters  Act  dealing  with  non-point  sources  of 
pollution.  The  main  thrust  of  his  efforts  has  been  to  get  farmers  to  adopt 
good  soil  management  techniques  in  order  to  reduce  runoff. 

"The  farmers  are  reacting  very  well,"  said  Humenik.  "Before,  farmers 
were  using  commercial  fertilizers  plus  a  whole  load  of  manure.  They  were 
overloading  the  soil  with  nutrients.  We  think  the  situation  is  getting' 


Ken  Taylor 

better.  There's  less  fertilizer  on  the  land,  and  so  there  should  be  less  in 
the  water." 

Complicating  the  matter  is  the  fact  that  North  Carolina  is  suffering  at 
least  partly  from  the  sins  of  its  northern  neighbor.  Three  quarters  of  the 
Chowan's  drainage  area  lies  in  Virginia,  but  most  of  the  blooms  show  up 
in  North  Carolina.  When  the  city  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  withdraws  water 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  Chowan  during  low  flow  periods,  it  creates 
problems  downstream. 

"The  Chowan  doesn't  flow  very  fast,"  explains  B.J.  Copeland,  of 
UNC's  Sea  Grant  Program.  "Below  Holiday  Island  it  widens  and  the 
current  slows  down.  When  Norfolk  withdraws  water,  that  slows  the 
water  down  even  more  and  under  the  right  light  and  temperature 
conditions,  this  low  flow  gives  algae  cells  a  chance  to  multiply  fast." 

North  Carolina's  response  to  the  ailing  Chowan  has  been  a  spate  of 
restoration  efforts,  committees,  task  forces  and  management  plans. 
Bi-state  discussions  are  going  on,  and  research  projects  are  near 
completion.  For  some  the  research  mills  are  grinding  exceedingly  slow. 
But  as  Dr.  Humenik  says,  "One  thing  we  have  to  understand  is  that  the 
river  didn't  get  that  way  in  a  couple  of  years,  and  it  won't  turn  around  in 
a  couple." 
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Sedimentation:  Loss  Of  The  Future 


FISHING  CREEK  flows  south  through 
Granville  County  to  join  the  Tar  river 
below  Oxford,  and  though  you  wouldn't 
know  it  to  look  at  it,  it  is  slowly  carrying 
away  the  future  of  the  county.  Every  year  it 
deposits  almost  3 1 ,000  tons  of  soil  into  the  Tar  —  good  topsoil,  the  stuff 
that  grows  the  tobacco,  com  and  soybeans  that  support  this  county's 
rural  economy.  But  the  soil  belongs  on  the  land,  not  hung  in  the  water 
fouling  fish  gills  or  covering  their  spawning  beds. 

East  of  Fishing  Creek,  Tabbs  Creek  and  Lynch  Creek  also  flow  into 
the  Tar,  each  adding  an  additional  load  of  sediment  into  the  river  — 
almost  65,000  tons  between  them.  According  to  figures  compiled  by  a 
recent  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  study  of  sedimentation  in  the 
Upper  Tar  River,  over  783,000  tons  of  soil  per  year  are  washed  off  lands 
in  Franklin,  Granville,  Person  and  Vance  counties,  and  over  180,000 
tons  per  year  defxjsited  down  the  Tar  to  Louisburg.  TTiere  are  sediment 
accumulations  of  almost  20  feet  in  thickness  in  the  Tar.  At  current  rates, 
7.2  million  tons  of  soil  will  wash  down  the  river  by  the  year  2020. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  carnage?  A  simple  and  accurate  answer 
would  be,  wind  and  water.  These  are  the  natural  forces  that  every  day 
strip  soil  from  the  land  or  from  a  streambank.  But  most  of  this  erosion  is 
artificial.  Soil  disturbances  like  road  construction,  surface  mines  and 
urban  development  contribute  greatly  to  the  totals,  but  because  of  the 
sheer  number  of  their  acres  North  Carolina's  farms  are  the  cause  of  most 
erosion  and  sedimentation.  Of  the  77  million  tons  of  soil  eroded  from 
North  Carolina  land  in  1977,  49  million  tons  of  it  lay  on  cropland. 

Poor  soil  conservation  practices  are  the  culprits  in  most  cases.  Only  16 
percent  of  erodible  land  is  being  farmed  using  conservation  measures, 
according  to  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  statistics.  Why.' 

"A  lot  of  land  in  the  Tar  River  drainage  is  being  tenant  farmed,"  says 
John  Garrett,  SCS  agent  in  Raleigh.  "The  owner  may  not  even  realize 
he's  got  a  problem,  and  the  tenant  farmer  is  not  motivated  toward  better 
farming  practices  especially  if  he's  got  a  short  lease.  There's  another 
group  of  farmers,  though,  who  know  they've  got  erosion  problems.  But 
to  deal  with  them,  they've  got  to  borrow  money  at  today's  interest  rates 
and  invest  it  in  practices  which  provide  only  long-term  benefits.  And 
they're  just  not  going  to  do  it. " 

Tlie  larger  a  farmer's  holdings,  in  addition,  the  less  likely  he  is  to 
practice  conservation  because  of  the  requirements  of  the  large 
equipment  he  tends  to  use.  And  a  lack  of  SCS  personnel  also  can  hurt 
conservation  efforts.  "In  some  counties  there  is  only  one  man  providing 
technical  assistance  to  50  farmers,"  Garrett  says. 

You  can  assess  the  damages  in  terms  of  the  loss  of  topsoil,  or  the  harm 
to  streams,  water  supply  reservoirs,  and  fishlife  —  either  way,  it  comes 
out  just  as  badly.  "Most  of  the  land  in  the  Upper  Tar  is  in  what  we  call 
Phase  Two  of  erosion,  which  means  that  on  the  average  there  are  only 
4'/2  inches  of  topsoil  left,"  says  Garrett.  On  some  fields  there  is  no 
topsoil  left."  The  result  can  be  seen  in  slashed  crop  yields. 

In  rivers,  the  effects  of  sedimentation  are  just  as  disturbing.  Floating 
sediment  fills  in  reservoirs,  reducing  their  capacities,  and  widens  the 
flood  area  by  filling  in  streambeds.  It  can  reduce  a  fishery's  food  supply, 
cover  spawning  beds  and  suffocate  fish.  "We  consider  sedimentation  one 
of  the  major  problems  with  fish  across  the  State,"  says  Don  Baker,  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries  for  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  "But  it's  hard  to  get  the  public  concerned  about  it  because 
it's  not  a  dramatic  thing  —  it  doesn't  often  cause  a  fish  kill. " 

The  solution,  says  Garrett,  is  money  —  "State  or  Federal,  I  don't  care 
where  we  get  it  from"  —  to  help  the  farmer  meet  the  costs  of  good  land 
management.  "We  should  be  able  to  come  up  with  enabling  legislation 
to  allow  some  State  agency  to  provide  cost-sharing  funds  and  technical 
assistance  to  farmers." 

Erosion  and  sedimentation  are  the  most  widespread  water  quality 
problems  in  the  State,  and  yet  if  the  trands  in  the  Upper  Tar  are  any 
indication,  we're  a  long  way  from  solving  the  problem.  "At  the  rate 
we're  going  in  the  Tar,"  says  Garrett,  "during  the  next  30  years  we  will 
achieve  only  10  percent  of  the  solution  needed. 


The  Tax  River's  Mountain  of  Sediment 


Where's  our  topsoil  going!  In 
the  Upper  Tar  River  basin  it's 
gone  to  Louisburg,  bound  for 
Pamlico  Sound.  Fishing  Creek, 
Tabbs  Creek  and  Lynch  Creek 
contribute  a  mountain  of 
sediment  to  the  river  from 
cropland  erosion.  In  spite  of  its 
name.  Fishing  Creek  is  virtually 
Ashless  today  because  of 
sedimentation,  and  what  is 
happening  here  is  typical, 
especially  in  the  Piedmont  and 
Coastal  Plain. 

Illustration  by  David  Williams 


Special  Treatment  For  Apiculture? 


Why  is  agriculture  —  the  State's  major  contributor  to  non-point 
source  pollution  —  exempt  from  water-quality  laws?  Siltation  is  the 
most  pervasive  water-quality  problem  throughout  the  State,  and 
agriculture  contributes  two-thirds  of  the  silt  that  washes  into  Tar 
Heel  waters.  Nutrients  from  agricultural  runoff  are  a  major  cause  of 
algal  blooms  in  the  Chowan  River,  and  contribute  heavily  to  similar 
eutrophication  problems  in  other  coastal  waters.  Pesticide 
contamination  was  recently  investigated  by  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  the  probe  of  reproductive  problems  of  striped 
bass  in  the  Roanoke  River. 

North  Carolina  farmers  are  well-represented  in  Raleigh  by  a 
powerful  lobby,  and  when  the  federal  government  directed  the  State 
to  develop  a  program  for  controlling  non-point  source  pollution 
under  Section  208  of  the  1972  Clean  Water  Act,  agricultural 
interests  ensured  that  farming  was  exempt  from  all  regulation.  A 
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Sedimentation  is  the  most 
widespread  water  quality 
problem  in  the  State.  Erosion 
from  road  construction  is 
responsible  for  it.  as  is  mining, 
but  most  of  It  comes  from 
erosion  caused  by  improper  soil 
conservation  on  farmland, 
(right) .  Sediment  interferes  with 
fish  life  and  fish  reproduction, 
fills  in  reservoirs  and  increases 
the  cost  of  treating  drinking 
water. 


180,125  tons  per  year 


Natural  Resources  And  Community  Developmen 


comprehensive  state  program  exists  to  encourage  farmers  to  adopt 
good  land  management  practices,  but  participation  is  voluntary. 

It  is  tempting  to  point  the  finger  at  farmers  for  our  water-quality 
problems,  and  some  condemnation  is  undoubtedly  deserved.  Yet,  a 
close  look  at  agricultural  pollution  in  general  —  and  non-point 
source  pollution  in  particular  —  shows  that  the  problems  are 
incredibly  complex. 

"When  you  deal  with  agricultural  pollution  —  especially 
sedimentation  and  fertilizer  runoff  —  you're  talking  about  everyone 
contributing  a  little  instead  of  one  source  contributing  a  lot,"  said 
Alan  Klimek,  an  environmental  engineer  with  the  State  Division  of 
Environmental  Management,  Water  Quality  Section.  "There  are 
six-and-a-half  million  acres  of  cropland  in  North  Carolina,  and  — 
next  to  forestry  —  it's  the  State's  biggest  land  use.  Just  a  little  erosion 
or  fertilizer  runoff  from  each  field  can  add  up  to  a  big  problem. " 

Klimek  feels  that  voluntary  measures  are  the  best  approach  to  the 
problems  of  agricultural  pollution,  since  regulating  agricultural  runoff 
would  be  well-nigh  impossible.  "There's  no  doubt  that  some  nutrient 


problems  in  coastal  waters  are  caused  by  agriculture.  But,  huge  areas 
contribute  to  these  problems,  and  there's  no  way  to  identify  who  is 
contributing  what.  These  nutrients  may  travel  for  hundreds  of  miles 
through  watersheds  before  settling  out.  The  only  general  exception 
to  this  occurs  with  pollution  from  livestock  operations.  TT^ere,  we 
can  track  coliform  counts  in  the  waters  upstream  until  we  reach  the 
source,  and  work  with  the  owner  to  correct  the  problem.  They  are 
usually  very  cooperative. " 

Ultimately,  the  answer  to  non-point  source  pollution  lies  in  sound 
land-use  laws.  Developments  shouldn't  be  built  on  poor  soils.  The 
old  soil  conservation  treatments  of  the  past  —  like  grassing  ditches 
and  maintaining  filter  strips  along  waterways  to  trap  sediment  and 
nutrient  and  pesticide  runoffs  —  need  to  be  encouraged. 

Fortunately,  changes  in  farming  techniques  may  help  in  the  future. 
Integrated  Pest  Management  —  which  uses  a  combination  of  natural 
controls,  resistant  crop  varieties,  and  chemicals  —  will  ease  our 
dependence  upon  pesticides.  And  no-till  plowing  and  other  new 
techniques  of  cultivation  should  reduce  soil  erosion.  —  Mark  Taylor 
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Water  Supply:  Enough  Water  For  All 


THE  LITTLE  RIVER  practically  dried 
up  during  the  drought  of  1977,  and  it  was  a 
near  disaster  to  the  Wake  County  town  of 
Zebulon.  Zebulon  depended  on  the  flow  of 
the  river  to  fill  its  water  reservoir,  an  old 
mill  dam.  But  during  the  drought,  farmers  upstream  placed  irrigation 
pipes  into  the  river  to  water  their  parched  crops.  Because  of  the 
decreased  flow  of  the  river  and  the  diminished  capacity  of  the  town's 
reservoir  which  had  gradually  silted  in  over  the  years,  Zebulon  found 
itself  with  only  a  half  day's  supply  of  water  by  the  time  it  began  to  get 
water  from  an  abandoned  rock  quarry  upstream. 

Are  there  hard  feelings  between  the  town  and  the  farmers? 
Resignation  seems  to  be  the  word  among  town  officials.  "The  farmers 
have  as  much  right  to  the  river  as  we  do,"  says  Donald  Horton,  town 
manager  of  Zebulon.  "We're  not  faulting  the  farmers  at  all." 

Increasing  competition  for  a  limited  supply  of  water  is  not  just 
Zebulon's  dilemma.  More  and  more  cities  and  towns  across  North 
Carolina  will  be  struggling  in  the  years  ahead  to  find  an  adequate  supply 
of  water  for  growing  populations,  incoming  industries,  and  increasing 
use  of  irrigation  —  while  somehow  leaving  enough  in  the  river  for  fish 
and  wildlife.  About  1.5  million  more  people  are  expected  to  live  in  the 
Tar  Heel  state  by  the  year  2010.  Water  use  is  expected  to  double  by  the 
year  2000.  Farmers  will  be  irrigating  7,500  to  12,000  more  acres  a  year 
—  they  are  irrigating  150,000  acres  today. 

This  growth  in  water  demand  will  certainly  result  in  serious  conflicts 
over  water  use  —  unless  orderly  systems  are  devised  by  which  the  needs 
of  all  users  are  provided  for.  At  present  the  Environmental  Management 
Commission  can  control  water  use  by  designating  a  water-scarce  region  a 
"capacity  use  area"  and  requiring  large  water  users  to  secure  permits.  But 
only  one  such  area  has  received  this  designation  —  an  eight-county  area 
in  the  Coastal  Plain  (see  "Trouble  in  the  Castle  Hayne").  According  to 
Dr.  James  Stewart,  Acting  Director  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Water  Resources  Research  Institute,  "Existing  legislation  does  not 
provide  adequate  control  of  surface  and  groundwater  withdrawals  and 
lake  and  reservoir  releases. " 

The  issue  of  reservoir  releases  is  potentially  explosive.  A  good 
illustration  of  the  problem  can  be  found  in  the  problems  plaguing  the 
Eno  River.  Tlie  Eno  lies  in  the  Upper  Neuse  River  Basin,  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  areas  in  the  State.  The  Eno's  flow  is  interrupted  by  a 
series  of  three  reservoirs.  Lake  Orange,  Corporation  Lake,  and  Lake  Ben 
Johnson.  The  town  of  Hillsborough  withdraws  water  from  the  last  of 
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Periodic  droughts  draw  doum 
reservoirs  (left)  ar\d  worsen 
existing  water  supply  problems 
in  areas  with  large  populations. 
As  the  State  grows,  more 
reservoirs,  like  the  controversial 
B.  Everett  Jordan  Lake  (far 
right),  may  be  built,  but  at  a 
cost  of  critical  wildhfe  habitat. 
During  dry  times,  river  flow  can 
almost  be  halted  by  withdrawals 
of  water  by  towns,  industries 
and  farmers  competing  for  the 
same  water.  To  measure  the 
arrwunt  of  water  necessary  far 
downstream  users,  iru:luding 
fish  ar\d  wildlife,  biologists 
compile  data  (right). 
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Trouble  In  Tlie  Castle  Hayne 
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Because  the  Castle  Hayne 
aquifer  is  under  pressure,  water 
tends  to  flow  up  wells  like 
fountains.  But  massive 
withdrawals  of  water  by 
phosphate  mines  since  1 965 
have  depressurized  the  aquifer, 
reducing  the  height  to  which 
water  in  the  wells  will  rise.  A 
resulting  "com  of  depression" 
shows  that  pressure  is  reduced 
below  sea  level  over  a 
800-square  mile  area  around 
the  mir\es.  One  effect  of 
reduced  pressure  is  the  need  for 
more  powerful  pumps  to  push 
well  water  to  the  surface. 
Another  is  the  potential  for  salt 
water  intrusion  into  the  aquifer. 


Ground  water  furnishes  over  60  percent  of  the  State's  water 
needs,  but  competition  is  increasing  for  the  water  in  these  vast 
underground  reservoirs.  A  textbook  example  of  how  increased 
use  of  ground  water  can  threaten  both  its  quantity  and  quality 
can  be  found  in  the  central  Coastal  Plain  in  a  roughly 
eight-county  area  east  of  US  1 7  and  south  of 
Albemarle  Sound. 

Here  fresh  ground  water  is  found  in  sand  and  limestone 
aquifers  sandwiched  between  layers  of  clay  and  silt. 
Seventy-five  thousand  years  ago  this  region  lay  beneath  the 
sea,  and  the  water  in  the  aquifers  was  sea  water.  As  the  sea 
withdrew,  rain  water  trickled  down  through  the  soil  and  into 
the  aquifers  gradually  pushing  the  heavier  salty  water  down 
and  out  toward  the  sounds.  Today  these  aquifers  serve  as 
important  sources  of  fresh  water  for  the  region. 

Problems  arose  in  the  1960s  when  phosphate,  a  mineral 
used  in  fertilizers,  was  discovered  in  one  of  the  sediment  layers, 
the  Pungo  River  Formation.  To  mine  the  phosphate,  water  is 
pumped  out  of  the  Castle  Hayne  Limestone  aquifer  below  the 
Formation  in  order  to  lower  the  pressure  in  the  aquifer.  The 
Castle  Hayne  aquifer  is  the  principle  source  of  water  for 
Washington,  Beaufort  and  Pamlico  counties.  Massive 
withdrawals  of  ground  water  associated  with  phosphate  mining 
—  up  to  71  million  gallons  per  day  for  the  last  17  years  —  have 
drawn  down  water  levels  in  wells,  requiring  additional 
pumping  pressure  to  bring  the  water  to  the  surface.  The 
withdrawals  have  also  increased  the  chances  of  salt  water 
intrusion  into  the  aquifer. 

Other  industries  and  municipalities  in  the  area  use  great 
quantities  of  water  from  the  aquifer.  Recognizing  the  potential 
for  conflicts,  the  State  Environmental  Management 
Commission  in  1969  designated  the  area  a  capacity  use  area, 
allowing  it  to  regulate  withdrawals  in  excess  of  100,000  gallons 
a  day.  Thirty-eight  water-use  permits  have  been  issued. 

In  these  counties,  as  elsewhere  in  the  State,  there  is  an 
important  lesson  to  be  releamed:  when  it  comes  to  using 
water,  no  man  is  an  island.  Whether  farmer,  mine  owner  or 
homeowner  —  each  person's  use  of  water  reaches  far  beyond 
himself,  like  the  ripples  from  a  pebble  thrown  in  a  pond. 
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Powerful  irrigation  units  can 
keep  crops  watered  even  when 
rains  fail  Farmers  are  irrigating 
150,000  acres  at  present,  but 
willbeaddmg7,500to  12,000 
acres  a  year  in  the  future.  Most 
farmers  take  irrigation  water 
from  farm  ponds  and  ground 
water,  but  a  few  large  pipes 
placed  in  a  river  can  suck  it  dry, 
especially  during  a  drought. 
Pumping  groundwater  can 
affect  stream  levels  by  reducing 
the  natural  discharge  of 
groundwater  to  streams. 

Water  Resources  Research  Institute 

these  reservoirs,  Lake  Ben  Johnson,  to  supply  its  needs,  but  in  dry  times 
it  must  request  a  release  from  Lake  Orange  which  is  the  furthest 
upstream  of  these  three  reservoirs.  Before  the  released  water  reaches 
Lake  Ben  Johnson  it  must  fill  up  Corporation  Lake,  which  supplies  the 
needs  of  rural  areas  in  Orange  and  Alamance  counties.  During 
emergencies,  the  Orange  Water  and  Sewer  Authority  also  purchases  Eno 
water  and  Durham  has  a  permit  to  withdraw  water. 

With  all  this  use,  it's  not  surprising  that  at  times  the  Eno  River 
downstream  of  Hillsborough  is  barely  a  trickle.  On  August  14,  1977,  the 
Eno  registered  a  record  low  flow  of  .06  cubic  feet  per  second  as  opposed 
to  a  normal  flow  of  127  cfs.  For  all  intents  and  purposes  the  river  had 
disappeared. 

Maintaining  a  sufficient  water  flow  out  of  reservoirs  is  necessary  in 
order  to  provide  for  downstream  needs  —  for  fish  and  fish  habitat, 
recreation,  hydroelectric  plants  and  other  reservoirs  —  "in-stream  flow 
needs,"  as  the  scientists  put  it. 

But  relatively  few  reservoirs  have  to  maintain  minimum  release 
requirements.  "In  new  reservoirs,  or  those  recently  constructed,"  says 


Dan  Blackburn,  environmental  engineer  in  the  Office  of  Water 
Resources,  "the  State  has  imposed  minimum  release  requirements  in  the 
permit  process."  But  older  reservoirs  can  practically  dry  up  the  stream 
before  the  problems  are  addressed.  As  the  area  grows,  a  town  like 
Hillsborough  may  face  a  dilemma:  either  think  solely  of  its  citizens' 
needs,  by  allowing  only  a  small  flow  over  its  reservoir's  spillway,  or 
consider  downstream  users. 

Already  communities  across  the  State  are  feeling  the  water  pinch. 
"The  problem  simply  stated  is  a  finite  supply  of  raw  water  resources," 
says  John  Kuchnia,  engineer  with  the  Office  of  Water  Resources.  The 
Office  of  Water  Resources  is  working  with  communities  on  ways  to 
increase  their  regional  awareness,  their  understanding  that  water  use 
upstream  affects  users  downstream.  The  Upper  Neuse  River  Basin  Study 
is  intended  to  help  create  a  water  use  plan  acceptable  to  all  communities 
in  the  area. 

North  Carolina  officials  are  convinced  that  there  is  still  enough  water 
in  the  State  to  lubricate  the  wheels  of  growth  and  development.  And  yet 
the  clock  is  ticking  on  the  water  supply  dilemma.  Time  is  running  out. 
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Ibxic  Wastes:  Tlie  Persistent  Enemy 


HIGH  ROCK  LAKE  in  Davidson 
County  is  not  ordinarily  a  great  place  to  go 
fishing.  But  there  were  probably  some 
fishermen  out  on  the  lake  that  day  in  the 
spring  of  1981  when  biologists  performed 
routine  sampling  on  the  fish  life  and  water.  As  it  turned  out  it  was  not  a 
good  place  to  be  fishing  at  all,  for  the  sampling  had  revealed  highly 
abnormal  concentrations  of  mercury,  a  heavy  metal,  and  one  of  the  most 
toxic  elements  known. 

A  ban  was  placed  on  commercial  fishing  in  High  Rock  Lake, 
Leonard's  Creek  and  Abbotts  Creek,  and  there  were  recommendations 
on  the  number  of  fish  that  could  be  safely  eaten.  By  the  spring  of  1982 
the  lake  was  still  contaminated.  "The  fish  in  the  Abbott's  Creek  arm  of 
High  Rock  Lake  still  show  mercury  contamination  above  FDA  levels, 
although  there  were  no  quantities  in  the  water  column,"  said  Paul 
Wilms,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Division  of  Environmental 
Management  in  NRCD.  The  cause  of  the  mercury  poisoning  had  not 
been  identified  scientifically,  although  high  levels  of  mercury  had  been 
found  downstream  of  the  Duracell  battery  plant  on  Leonard's  Creek. 

Mercury  is  not  the  only  toxic  substance  polluting  our  water  resources 
in  North  Carolina,  nor  are  accidents  or  spills  the  only  ways  they  get  into 
the  water.  Thousands  of  chemicals  are  being  produced  across  the  nation 
today,  and  North  Carolina  makes  a  lot  of  them.  The  Office  of  Water 
Resources  estimates  that  120  million  gallons  of  toxic  wastes  are 
generated  in  North  Carolina  each  year,  ranking  the  State  fourth  overall 
I  in  the  production  of  hazardous  wastes.  The  amount  has  doubled  since 
1976,  and  the  number  of  industries  in  North  Carolina  has  increased 
sizeably  since  then. 

There  were  16  major  chemical  spills  in  the  State  last  year,  although 
most  toxic  chemicals  get  into  the  water  from  publicly  owned  treatment 
works,  according  to  NRCD.  Improperly  disposed  chemicals  leaching 
into  the  earth  from  landfills  and  down  into  aquifers  are  one  of  the  most 
potent  sources  of  water  pollution.  Improper  disposal  of  chemicals  at 
Hooker  Chemical  Company  in  New  York  caused  the  environmental  and 
human  catastrophe  at  Love  Canal. 

The  presence  of  mercury  in  High  Rock  Lake  and  the  Haw  River  is  ' 


Toxic  chemicals  pollute  lakes 
and  rivers  in  a  number  of  ways, 
from  improperly  treated  wastes 
(below)  to  leaks  from  barrels 
stashed  in  landfills.  Either  way, 
rruissive  fish  kills  are  often  the 
result  (left)  as  well  as  threats  to 
human  health.  North  Carolina 
IS  fourth  in  the  nation  in  the 
production  of  hazardous  wastes. 
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particularly  disturbing  not  only  because  it  is  one  of  the  deadliest  of 
substances  —  a  small  amount  taken  into  the  body  goes  straight  to  the 
nervous  system,  causing  paralysis  and  death  —  but  because  it  is  also  so 
long-lasting.  "Once  mercury  is  in  the  fish's  body,  it  has  a  long  half  life," 
says  Scott  Van  Home,  a  fisheries  biologist  with  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  who  has  been  monitoring  the  situation  at  High  Rock  Lake. 
"In  essence,  any  mercury  a  fish  accumulates  will  stay  in  the  fish.  A  fish 
can  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  toxic  substances,  but  not  mercury." 

After  another  incident  of  mercury  poisoning  in  the  lower  Cape  Fear 
River  in  1971,  the  investigating  report  had  this  to  say:  "The  poison,  in 
this  case  mercury,  has  been  discharged  into  the  environment  for  many 
years  and  has  slowly  been  accumulated  ...  in  natural  food  chains.  The 
concentrations  of  mercury  we  have  found  are  dramatic  evidences  of  how 
man's  casual  discharge  of  poisonous  materials  can  widely  contaminate 
living  systems." 

Eleven  years  later  toxic  and  hazardous  chemicals  are  still  poisoning 
our  fish  and  threatening  our  drinking  water,  and  the  potential  for  greater 
damage  is  growing. 
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FloocJs:  Raging  Rivers 


THE  ARARAT  RIVER  and  Lovill's 
Creek  in  Surry  County,  northwest  North 
Carolina,  are  usually  quiet  streams.  But  by 
the  afternoon  of  September  2 1 ,  1979, 
swollen  by  12  to  14  inches  of  rain  that  had 


drained  off  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  a  24-hour  period,  they  were 
monsters,  flooding  businesses  in  Mount  Airy  and  inflicting  $40  million 
in  flood  damages  upon  the  city. 

Dr.  Jekyll-and-Mr.  Hyde  rivers  are  common  in  North  Carolina,  and 
flooding  is  a  major  water-related  problem  in  the  State.  Flood  damages 
approach  $91  million  a  year  on  the  average.  Eleven  percent  of  the  land 
in  the  State  is  flood  prone,  and  98  percent  of  it  is  used  for  cropland  or 
forestry.  Notwithstanding  Mount  Airy's  sizable  losses,  54  percent  of 
flood  damages  take  place  on  agricultural  land. 

Mount  Airy's  problems  fit  the  pattern  of  most  flood-damaged  areas. 
Businesses  and  industries  employing  much  of  the  city's  work  force  had 
slowly  developed  in  the  flood  plain.  Why  had  development  been 
allowed  to  occur  in  a  flood-prone  area? 

"It  wasn't  supposed  to  be  flood-prone,"  says  Ed  Bondurant,  county 
manager  of  Surry  County.  Changes  in  upstream  land  use  had  changed 
the  dimensions  of  the  flood  plain,  however.  "Land  had  been  cleared  for 
agricultural  use  in  the  headwaters  of  both  streams.  Fill  had  been  placed 
along  bridge  abutments  of  highways  crossing  near  the  city  limits. 
Commercial  sites  had  been  developed. "  The  effect  of  these  changes 
was  to  increase  the  peak  flows  downstream,  widening  the  flood  plain  and 
engulfing  the  businesses  when  the  flood  waters  spread  over  the  banks. 

In  the  past  the  antidote  to  floods  has  been  dams,  channelized  streams 
—  and  massive  amounts  of  federal  aid.  One  man's  flood-control  dam  is 
another's  lost  bottomland,  however.  More  and  more,  authorities  on  the 
State  and  federal  levels  are  emphasizing  "non-structural"  approaches  to 
flooding  —  land-use  planning,  relocation  of  structures  where  possible, 
flood-proofing,  and  even  public  acquisition  of  floodplain.  In  Mount 
Airy's  case,  where  development  had  already  occurred  on  the  floodplain, 
efforts  have  embraced  both  structural  and  non-structural  approaches  — 
ranging  from  prohibiting  further  development  in  the  floodplain  to 
snagging  and  clearing  the  streams,  widening  stream  channels  to  their 
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former  widths,  and  attempting  to  acquire  land  lying  in  North  Carolina 
and  Carroll  County,  Virginia,  for  a  flood-control  dam. 

State  leadership  in  the  area  of  flood  control  has  frequently  been  found 
lacking,  even  by  its  own  agencies.  In  NRCD's  1977  "Water  Resources 
Framework  Study"  this  summary  is  found:  "There  is  no  State  flood 
management  section.  As  a  result,  no  overall  state-wide  effort  to  reduce 
flooding  and  flood  damages  exists  .  .  .  Enforcement  and  implementation 
of  the  State's  Floodway  Law  is  also  haphazard. " 

Today  there  is  still  no  flood-management  section,  but  John  Morris, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Water  Resources,  says  that  there  have  been 
some  improvements  since  the  "Framework  Study"  was  written.  "For  one 
thing  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  has  come  on  real  strong.  It's 
made  a  considerable  difference  because  it  provides  incentives  that  have 
pushed  local  governments  into  flood  control." 

The  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  was  a  carrot-and-stick  measure 
that  was  passed  in  1968  but  ony  recently  has  it  done  much.  Flood 
insurance  is  the  carrot;  adoption  and  enforcement  of  municipal  land-use 
measures  in  flood-prone  areas  is  the  stick.  Over  300  communities  with 


Putting  A  Pricetag  On  Clean  Water 


How  much  is  clean  water  for  recreation  worth  in  North  Carolina? 
The  question  is  hard  to  answer.  What  value,  for  example,  should  be 
placed  on  wrestling  a  15 -pound  brown  trout  from  the  restless  waters 
of  Tuckasegee?  How  much  is  the  experience  of  skiing  a  glassy  lake  at 
dusk  worth,  or  the  exultation  of  watching  a  flock  of  mallards  settling 
among  a  brace  of  decoys  on  a  gray,  sleet-spitting  January  morning?  In 
truth,  it's  hard  to  put  a  dollar  value  on  such  experiences. 

But  fishermen,  boaters,  hunters,  swimmers,  sailors,  picnickers, 
campers,  hikers  and  others  spend  money  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
recreational  activities,  and  the  amount  can  be  measured,  although  it 
is  not  an  easy  task.  The  best  way  to  get  some  insight  into  the 
economics  of  water-based  recreation  is  to  look  at  a  few  activities  on 
which  studies  have  been  made.  Coastal  recreational  fishing,  for 
example,  drew  963,000  persons  to  the  North  Carolina  coast  in  1979, 
82  percent  of  those  people  from  non-coastal  counties.  They  averaged. 
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Swollen  Crabtree  Creek  in 
Raleigh  overflowed  its  banks  in 
early  1973,  flooding  brar^d-new 
Crabtree  Mall  (left).  In 
November  1 977,  three  duys  of 
rain  caused  flooding  in  the 
mountains  that  gouged  hunks 
out  of  roads  (right)  and  killed 
13  people.  While  floods  cannot 
be  entirely  elimirmted,  curtailing 
development  in  the  floodplain 
can  minimize  the  effects  of 
flooding. 

Watef  Resources  Research  Ir^stitute 

flood-prone  areas  are  participating  in  the  program,  but  there  have  been 
some  drawbacks  to  what  has  been  considered  a-successful  program. 

For  one  thing,  according  to  Dr.  James  Stewart  of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Institute,  it  has  tended  to  encourage  development  along  the 
floodway  fringes.  Perhaps  a  more  serious  problem  is  the  lack  of  strong 
enforcement.  "We  did  a  survey  of  50  communities  involved  in  the  flood 
insurance  program,"  says  John  Sutherland,  head  of  the  Comprehensive 
Water  Planning  Branch  of  the  Office  of  Water  Resources.  "Two-thirds 
of  them  had  ordinances  on  the  books,  but  only  16  percent  said  they  were 
effectively  enforcing  anything.  If  that  is  true  across  the  State,  then 
two-thirds  aren't  doing  anything!" 

State  regulation  of  floodplain  development  has  always  been 
controversial  in  North  Carolina.  The  State's  1971  Floodway  Regulation 
act  was  watered  down  for  this  reason  and  its  provisions  have  never  been 
implemented.  But  John  Morris  feels  taht  flood  damage  is  a  problem  that 
must  be  solved  by  local  government.  "They  have  the  tools  to  work 
with,"  he  says.  "They  decide  about  building  permits  and  zoning  systems. 
Federal  and  State  agencies  have  helping  roles,  but  their  efforts  must  be 


built  on  a  firm  local  foundation. " 

The  issue  of  whether  it's  the  local  or  State  governments' 
responsibilities  to  prevent  development  in  the  floodplain  may  be  moot 
by  the  time  the  next  flood  occurs.  Jekyll-and-Hyde  rivers  may  be  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  damage  or  loss  of  life,  but  far  too  often  we  have 
only  ourselves  to  blame. 

WE'RE  FAR  FROM  THE  SEA  where  we  began  our  journey,  and  yet 
the  Ararat  River  is  even  now  retracing  our  steps,  rushing  down  the  slope 
of  the  land  toward  the  ocean.  In  the  process  of  reaching  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  we've  confronted  several  water  issues 
pressing  on  North  Carolina.  They've  involved  water  supply  and  water 
quality,  droughts  as  well  as  floods,  coastal  rivers  and  mountain  streams. 
They're  complicated  and  yet  they're  solvable,  and  as  the  State  grows  its 
citizens  will  have  to  solve  them.  ^ 


about  four  trips  each,  and  their  demand  for  sport  and  recreational 
fishing  supports  35  ocean  piers,  40  river  and  sound  piers,  135  charter 
boats,  seven  headboats  and  150  marinas  operating  along  the  coast. 
Coastal  fishermen  also  help  support  motels,  restaurants,  service 
stations,  convenience  stores  and  similar  businesses  in  the  region. 

A  different  type  of  water-based  recreation  that  has  seen 
tremendous  growth  in  the  past  10  years  is  whitewater  canoeing.  The 
Nantahala  River,  located  in  southwestern  North  Carolina,  is  one  of 
the  best  whitewater  rivers  in  the  Southeast.  In  1972,  when  the  first 
river  outfitter  opened  for  business  on  the  Nantahala,  some  400 
persons  employed  its  services.  In  1981  the  number  of  rafters-canoeists 
using  commercial  services  on  the  river  had  risen  to  15,547,  and  some 
75,000  to  100,000  persons  were  floating  the  River  each  year.  The 
minimum  economic  impact,  in  employment  and  direct  sales 
(outfitters,  motels,  campgrounds,  restaurants),  was  just  under  $2 
million  in  1981.  Economists  say  dollars  spent  on  recreational 
activities  have  a  considerable  impact  on  overall  local  and  regional 
economies.  Each  dollar  spent  generates  four  additional  dollars  to  the 


local  economy  in  the  purchases  of  food,  hardware,  gasoline,  vehicles, 
maintenance  and  the  like,  before  the  dollar  moves  out  of  the  region. 

Impressive  as  these  figures  are,  they  only  begin  to  record  the  actual 
recreational  value  of  water  resources  to  North  Carolinians.  The 
Water  Resources  Framework  Study,  developed  by  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Community  Development  in  1977,  tried  to 
substantiate  the  value  of  the  recreational  use  of  water.  It  stated  that 
"Authorities  estimate  the  value  of  recreational  experiences  to  range 
from  $1  to  $17.90  per  person  per  day.  The  lower  value  pertains  to 
general  recreational  experiences  such  as  picnicking,  while  the  higher 
value  applies  to  more  specialized  recreational  experiences."  (A  recent 
Sport  Fishing  Institute  study  shows  that  the  average  fisherman  spends 
$12  per  day).  "When  these  values  are  combined  with  the  projected 
2020  usage  of  76  million  adult  activity  days  in  water  intensive  uses 
and  43.3  million  adult  activity  days  in  water  enhanced  activities,  the 
economic  importance  of  water-based  recreation  becomes  apparent. " 

Indeed  it  does!  —  Curtis  Wooten 
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'Bird'RofkfMs 


B;y  moving  in  very  dose,  the  photographer 
found  an  interesting  angle  at  this  small 
section  of  Bird  Rock  Falls  on  the  North 
Fork  of  the  French  Broad  River  about  8 
miles  north  of  Rosrruin  on  Balsam  Grove 
Road. 


Ken  Taylor 


Jacob's  Fork  flows  through  the  South 
Mountains  in  Burke  County,  and  a  little 
more  than  half  a  mile  above  the  State  Park 
campground,  a  trail  brings  you  to  this 
handsome  falls. 


<^TmhOf  Wonder 


Jtw  strmnisin  western  U^^h  (arolimdo  not  boast  at  least 
one  large  wateiiall.^ereare  smrie  of mrniost  spectacular: 


hyJh)iT)ean 


Vsi^i^     ^  0V( 


's  one  would  expect,  Webster  is  terse  on  the  subject.  The  dictionary  describes 
a  waterfall  as  "a  steep  fall  or  flow  of  water  in  a  watercourse  from  a  height,  as 
over  a  precipice;  cascade."  Well,  yes,  but  that  seems  a  bit  like  calling  the 
Grand  Canyon  a  very  large  hole  in  the  ground.  In  all  fairness,  waterfalls  defy  easy 
description,  and  certainly  no  mere  definition  would  be  adequate. 

On  the  headwaters  of  one  stream  of  my  acquaintance,  the  watercourse  is  barely 
more  than  2  feet  wide  in  most  places  as  it  runs  over  rocks  carpeted  with  thick,  green 
moss.  Sunlight  rarely  invades  this  land  of  thick  rhododendron  and  mature  hemlocks 
and  poplar.  High  up  in  the  gorge,  there  is  a  place  where  the  thin  crystal  current 
suddenly  plunges  60  feet  over  dark,  wet  rock  and  falls  into  a  deep,  mist-shrouded 
pool.  It  is  an  enchanting  spot,  especially  at  those  rare  midday  moments  when  a  shaft 
of  sunlight  strikes  the  mist  and  the  gloom  is  lit  by  a  shimmering  rainbow. 

Unlike  Whitewater  or  Bridal  Veil  or  Linville,  this  waterfall  is  not  well  known  and 
probably  has  never  had  a  name.  Yet,  there  are  countless  others  like  it.  Perhaps  no 
natural  features  in  western  North  Carolina  are  more  spectacular  than  our  waterfalls, 
and  most  are  seen  only  by  a  handful  of  fishermen  and  hikers.  You  may  want  to  visit 
these  shown  here,  or  others  that  are  popular  scenic  spots.  Then  again,  perhaps  you'd 
simply  like  to  find  your  own  nameless  waterfall  where  you  can  sit  and  listen  to  the 
timeless  rush  of  water.  Sometimes,  it  is  possible  to  believe  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  ceased  to  exist. 


Curtis  Woolen 


GrabtreeJtdJs 

Cascading  60  feet,  this  picturesque 
waterfall  is  located  in  Crabtree  Meadows 
Park  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  near 
mikpost  340  about  6  miles  southwest  of 
Little  Switzerkmd. 
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Curtis  Woolen 
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Wlatewaterfalk 

Of  oil  the  ivaterfaRs  in  North  Carolina, 
Whitewater  Falls  on  the  creek  of  the  same 
name  is  perhaps  the  most  spectacular.  The 
upper  set  of  this  double  cascade  falls  4 1 1 
feet  arvi  is  believed  to  be  the  hi^st  in  the 
East.  It  may  be  reached  by  an  unpaved 
road  off  U.  S.  64  near  Oaklar\d  between 
Cashiers  and  Lake  Toxaway. 


Not  every  waterfall  is  well  kr\own,  ar\d 
many  have  not  even  been  named.  Perhaps 
this  smaU  cascade  on  the  Green  River  does 
not  even  quaUfy  as  a  waterfall,  and  yet  it  is 
not  without  its  own  particular  charm. 


Cu&asaia  Creek  flows  for  some  distance 
beside  \J.  S.  64  between  Hi^nlands  ar\d 
¥rar\i<l^n,  but  at  one  point  visible  from  the 
highway,  the  creek  suddenly  plunges  250 
feet  through  this  gorge. 

photographs  by  Curtis  Wooten 


Unmnied^alk,  Jacob's j^'k 

Countless  small  streams  like]acob's  Fork 
in  the  South  Mountains  of  Burke  County 
feature  cascades  that  are  no  less 
memorable  or  beautiful  simply  because 


they  have  never  been  named. 
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Undercover  Operation  Nets  Poachers 


Back  Of  The  Book 
Edited  by  Mark  Taylor 

You  never  know  who  to  trust. 
That's  a  lesson  that  those  who 
deal  in  illegal  wildlife  should  have 
learned  from  several  recent 
undercover  "stings." 

In  North  Carolina,  for 
example,  12  people  were  recently 
cited  under  the  Lacey  Act  for 
illegal  buying  and  selling  of  furs. 
This  tough  federal  legislation 
prohibits  the  interstate  shipment 
or  sale  of  wildlife  that  is  taken  in 
violation  of  state,  national  or 
international  wildlife  regulations. 
Another  36  people  received 
citations  for  State  violations. 

This  undercover  operation  — 
which  was  initiated  in  1980  at  the 
request  of  Vernon  Bevill, 
executive  director  of  the  Wildlife 
Commission  —  spread  far  beyond 
North  Carolina.  Over  $50,000 
worth  of  furs  changed  hands,  and 
an  estimated  $8,000  of  this  total 


involved  illegally  taken  grey  and 
red  fox,  otter  and  bobcats. 
Ultimately,  legal  actions  were  also 
taken  in  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and 
New  York.  All  told,  over  26  state 
and  federal  wildlife  officers  were 
involved. 

"We  were  pleased  with  the 
success  of  this  operation,  and  the 
excellent  cooperation  between 
state  and  federal  authorities,"  said 
Gene  Abemethy,  chief  of  the 
Wildlife  Commission's  Division  of 
Enforcement.  "We  feel  that  this 
will  discourage  people  from 
violating  the  fur-trade 
regulations." 

A  similar  operation  staged 
recently  in  Atlanta  resulted  in  one 
of  the  biggest  undercover  cases  on 
record.  Federal  agents  from  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
opened  a  business  called  the 
"Atlanta  Wildlife  Exchange"  in  a 
suburban  industrial  park.  The 
business  dealt  with  "wholesale 
dealers"  only,  and  concentrated 


on  reptiles.  Business  was  brisk.  On 
a  typical  day,  the  Exchange  might 
buy  some  endangered  San 
Francisco  garter  snakes  and  large 
quantities  of  other  western 
reptiles.  In  return,  they  would 
ship  some  rare  eastern  indigo 
snakes  or  North  American  wood 
turtles  to  western  dealers.  In  each 
case,  the  undercover  agents  told 
the  dealers  that  the  reptiles  had 
been  collected  and  shipped  in 
violation  of  state  or  federal  laws. 

Ultimately,  175  dealers  found 
themselves  under  investigation, 
and  over  1 ,000  live  reptiles  were 
seized  as  evidence  —  including 
such  exotic  and  dangerous  species 
as  cobras  and  saw-scaled  vipers. 

"We  believe  that  this  case  has 
broken  up  a  major  portion  of  the 
black  market  for  protected  reptiles 
in  the  United  States,"  said  Eugene 
Hester,  associate  director  of  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  a  former  professor  at  N.C. 
State  University.  "Many  people 


were  shocked  at  the  extent  of  the 
illegal  trade  in  native  reptiles  — 
which  probably  exceeds  100,000 
animals  per  year.  While  the  total 
value  of  the  illegal  trade  in  wildlife 
is  difficult  to  determine,  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department  estimates  the 
figure  at  $50-100  million  per 
year. " 


Soil  Erosion  May  Be  Stopped 


National  legislation  has  been 
introduced  that  may  help 
curb  the  problem  of  soil  erosion  on 
farmland.  Nationally,  soil  erosion 
averages  almost  double  the  annual 


five  tons  per  acre  loss  that  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  finds 
acceptable.  In  North  Carolina, 
the  average  erosion  loss  from 
cropland  is  7.5  acres  per  year,  and 


Too  Good  To  Lose:  Legislation  has  been  introduced  that  may  help  curb  the 
problem  of  soil  erosion  on  farmland.  Also,  some  states  are  taking  steps  to  slow 
the  loss  of  prime  farmland  to  development. 


in  some  parts  of  the  State  the  loss 
is  much  higher.  In  the  central 
Piedmont  tobacco  belt,  for 
example,  the  annual  erosion  rate 
is  often  20  to  40  tons  per  acre. 
Only  on  the  flat  Coastal  Plain  is 
the  average  loss  below  five  tons 
per  acre. 

The  bill  —  which  was 
introduced  by  Senator  William 
Armstrong  of  Colorado  —  would 
limit  federal  price  supports  and 
loans  to  farmers  west  of  the  100th 
meridian  who  plowed  up 
grasslands  that  had  not  been 
cultivated  in  the  previous  10 
years.  This  is  a  growing  cause  of 
wind  erosion  on  the  Great  Plains, 
and  similar  practices  led  to  the 
Dust  Bowl  of  the  1930s. 

The  National  Association  of 
Conservation  Districts,  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  Farmer's  Union  all 
testified  in  favor  of  the  legislation, 
but  suggested  several 
amendments.  They  favor  making 
the  bill  nationwide,  having  it 


apply  to  all  erosive  croplands, 
removing  the  10-year  limit  for 
plowing  up  grasslands,  and 
allowing  farmers  who  install 
conservation  systems  to  qualify  for 
program  payments.  If  these 
amendments  are  included,  farmers 
who  planted  crops  on  erosive  soils 
would  not  be  eligible  for  USDA 
program  payments  or  loans  unless 
they  developed  a  suitable  soil 
conservation  program  that  was 
approved  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 

States  are  also  beginning  to 
grapple  with  the  loss  of  farmland 
to  development.  In  Michigan,  for 
example,  all  state  projects  which 
have  a  direct  or  indirect  effect  on 
agriculture  must  include  an 
Agricultural  Impact  Statement. 
As  a  result,  routes  have  been 
altered  for  a  major  power  line  and 
state  highway.  The  sites  of  two 
proposed  sanitary  landfills  have 
also  been  relocated. 
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Buy  A  Lifetime  License 


More  Catfish  For  Lee  County 


Take  a  close  look  at  your 
hunting  or  sportsman's 
license.  It  expired  on  July  3 1 ,  and 
it's  a  good  idea  to  buy  a  new  one 
before  the  fall  rush. 

However,  if  you  want  to  save 
money  over  the  long  run  —  and 
do  wildlife  a  big  favor  —  consider 
buying  one  of  the  new  lifetime 
hunting  and  fishing  licenses. 
Funds  from  the  sale  of  these 
lifetime  licenses  are  placed  in  the 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund,  and 
only  the  annual  interest  from  this 
fund  will  be  spent  on  wildlife 
conservation. 

The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund 
will  play  a  key  role  in  supporting 
wildlife  conservation  programs  in 
North  Carolina  in  the  future," 
said  Vernon  Bevill,  executive 
director  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission. 
"Contributions  to  the  Wildlife 
Endowment  Fund  are  also 
welcome,  and  are  tax-deductible. 


Help  Your  Sport:  Lifetime  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses  not  only  save 
sportsmen  a  sizeable  amount  of 
money  in  the  long  run,  they  benefit 
wildlife  for  future  generations. 


Buying  a  lifetime  license  —  or 
making  a  contribution  to  the 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  —  is 
really  an  investment  in  the  future 
because  the  annual  interest  from 
these  revenues  will  support 
wildlife  for  future  generations." 

Five  caterories  of  lifetime 
licenses  —  and  a  lifetime 
magazine  subscription  to  Wildlife 
In  North  Carolina  —  are  available. 
They  are  as  follows: 

—  The  lifetime  adult 
sportsman's  license  includes  all 
hunting  and  fishing  privileges  and 
costs  $300; 

—  A  similar  sportsman's  license 
for  youngsters  under  1 2  is 
available  for  only  $200; 

—  A  similar  lifetime 
sportsman's  license  for  children 
under  one-year  old  is  a  real 
bargain  at  $100; 

—  Lifetime  hunting  licenses 
cost  $150,  but  include  only  basic 
hunting  license  requirements. 
Special  use  licenses,  like  big  game 
tags  and  game  lands  use  permits, 
must  still  be  purchased  annually; 

—  Lifetime  fishing  licenses  cost 
$150,  but  include  only  basic 
fishing  license  requirements; 

—  A  life  time  subscription  to 
Wildlife  In  North  Carolina 
magazine  is  $100; 

"These  lifetime  licenses  are 
really  a  bargain  in  the  long  run," 
said  Bevill.  "For  example,  the 
lifetime  sportsman's  license  for 
adults  will  pay  for  itself  in  1 1  years 
at  current  license  rates.  This  is  a 
great  deal  —  sportsmen  can  save  a 
few  dollars  and  conserve  wildlife 
for  future  generations  at  the  same 
time." 

Sale  of  the  lifetime  licenses  has 
been  brisk,  and  the  Wildlife 
Endowment  Fund  is  rapidly 
growing.  Over  1,700  lifetime 
adult  sportsman's  licenses  had 
been  sold  by  May  30,  and  the 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  totaled 
over  $670,000. 

More  information  on  lifetime 
licenses  and  the  Wildlife 
Endowment  Fund  is  available  from 
license  agents.  Wildlife 
Commission  employees,  or  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury 
St.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 


Lee  County  anglers  who  are 
fond  of  catfish  face  brighter 
days  in  the  near  future.  Fingerling 
catfish  have  been  stocked  in  a  lake 
at  San-Lee  Environmental  Park 
near  Sanford  as  part  of  a  joint 
project  being  conducted  by  the 
park  and  the  Wildlife 
Commission. 

"Channel  catfish  are  being 
raised  in  special  cages  in  the  lake, 
and  these  fish  will  eventually 
improve  the  park's  fishery,"  said 
Pat  Ross,  park  manager.  "We've 
also  involved  local  youngsters  in 
this  project  so  they  can  learn  more 
about  fisheries  and  wildlife 
management." 

Channel  catfish  are  a  long-time 
favorite  of  sport  fishermen,  but  in 
the  past,  biologists  have  often 
found  it  difficult  to  establish  this 
species  through  stockings.  The 
small  catfish  seemed  to  keep 
getting  eaten  by  bigger  fish.  This 
problem  was  solved  by  Roger 
Jones,  a  Wildlife  Commission 
fishery  biologist  from  Burlington, 
who  developed  the  cage  rearing 
technique  in  North  Carolina. 

"Placing  the  fingerlings  in  cages 
built  of  plastic  mesh  and  plumbing 
pipe  protects  the  young  fish  from 
predation,"  said  Jones.  "Four 


cages  —  each  containing  about 
500  fingerlings  —  were  placed  in 
the  lower  lake  in  the  park. " 

The  park  staff  built  the  cages, 
while  the  Wildlife  Commission 
provided  technical  assistance  and 
furnished  the  2,000  catfish  — 
which  were  raised  at  the  Wildlife 
Commission  fish  hatchery  in 
Fayetteville.  The  park  staff  feeds 
the  fish  special  catfish  ration  twice 
daily,  and  also  monitors  their 
growth.  The  fish  are  held  in  the 
cages  for  four  to  five  months. 

"The  fish  will  be  removed  from 
the  cages  and  released  in  the 
park's  upper  lake  around  the  first 
of  September,"  said  Jones.  "By 
then,  they  should  he  10  to  14 
inches  long  and  weigh  about  a 
pound." 

Channel  catfish  are  excellent 
food  and  sport  fish,  and  are  usually 
caught  near  the  bottom  using 
nightcrawlers,  chicken  guts,  and 
other  standard  catfish  baits. 

The  project  at  San-Lee 
Environmental  Park  is  part  of  an 
urban-fisheries  program  being 
developed  by  the  Wildlife 
Commission.  Similar  projects  are 
under  way  in  Durham  and 
Greensboro. 

ane  Rohling 


Change  Your  Ways 

Is  Your  Fishing  Frustrating? 


Is  your  fishing  frustrated  by 
broken  bail  springs,  erratic 
retrieves,  and  shoddy  equipment? 
If  so,  take  heart,  for  the  UNC  Sea 
Grant  Program  has  a  publication 
available  which  can  end  your 
woes. 

"Sportfishing  Gear 
Maintenance"  tells  how  fishing 
gear  should  be  protected  and 


stored.  Especially  important  are 
instructions  on  protecting  gear 
from  saltwater  corrosion.  The 
publication  (mention 
#UNC-SG-BP-81-1  with  the  title 
when  ordering)  may  be  obtained 
free  from  the  North  Carolina  Sea 
Grant  Program,  N.C.  State 
University,  1911  Building, 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27650. 
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Volunteers  Collect  A  Mountain  Of  Trash 


Scholar  Praised 


Dear  Sir: 

On  behalf  of  the  North 
Carolina  Nature 
Conservancy,  thank  you  for  your 
fine  article  on  Bluff  Mountain 
Preserve.  I  would  like  to  add  a 
note  about  the  major  role  of  an 
important  North  Carolina 
conservationist  in  our  successful 
effort  to  preserve  Bluff  Mountain. 
Dr.  Albert  Radford,  Professor  of 
Botany  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Mrs.  Radford,  were 
the  first  botanists  to  investigate 
Bluff,  and  for  over  20  years  Dr. 
Radford  has  studied  its  complex 
ecosystems.  It  was  he  who  first 
took  Conservancy  staff  members 
to  the  mountain  and  described  its 
significance,  and  when  the 
Conservancy  subsequently 
acquired  the  preserve,  it  was  Dr. 
Radford  who  established  the  Bluff 
Mountain  Stewardship 
Committee  and  served  as  its  first 
chairman.  The  students  who  did 
the  inventory  and  master  plan 
mentioned  in  the  article  were  Dr. 
Radford's,  and  what  little  I  know 
of  North  Carolina  plants,  and 
Bluff  Mountain's  in  particular,  I 
learned  from  this  fine  teacher.  I 
feel  that  his  untiring  dedication  to 
the  continuing  protection  and 
understanding  of  Bluff  Mountain 
deserves  mention. 

Kathy  Seaton 
The  Nature  Conservancy 
Chapel  Hill 

Want 
More  Strikes? 

If  the  fishing  is  slow,  try  putting 
a  little  life  into  natural  baits. 
While  still-fishing  with  minnows, 
simply  raising  the  rod  occasionally 
will  often  result  in  a  strike. 

Lifting  the  minnows 
accomplishes  two  things.  Game 
fish  see  a  flash  of  silver  as  the 
minnow  moves  and  strike  the  bait. 
The  movement  also  injects  life 
into  lethargic  minnows.  As  the 
minnows  become  more  lively, 
strikes  often  follow. 


Imagine  14,500  cubic  yards  of 
trash.  That's  the  amount  of 
litter  that  was  picked  up  from  the 
edges  of  6,300  miles  of  state 
highways  in  this  spring's  clean-up 
campaign.  Over  2,000  volunteers 
and  300  employees  of  the  N.C. 
Department  of  Transportation 
participated  in  the  project. 

Controlling  roadside  litter  is  a 
big  job,  and  the  State  Department 
of  Transportation  spends  about 


If  you're  looking  for  a  good  place 
to  catch  a  stringer  of  bream  or  a 
big  largemouth  bass,  search  no 
more.  Good  fishing  is  probably  as 
close  as  the  game  lands  you 
hunted  last  fall. 

Over  two  million  acres  of  land 
are  included  in  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  game-lands 
program,  and  much  of  this  land 
borders  major  lakes,  rivers,  sounds 
and  waterfowl  impoundments. 
Except  for  Mountain  trout  waters 
—  where  a  trout  stamp  and  game 
lands  use  permit  are  required  — 
these  waters  may  be  fished  without 
any  special  permits  except  for  a 


$2.2  million  on  the  problem 
annually.  Still,  the  job  couldn't  be 
done  without  volunteers. 
Clean-up  campaigns  are  held  in 
the  sprii-g  and  fall,  and  this 
spring's  campaign  was  a  rousing 
success  because  of  "Youth 
Involvement  Day."  Over  70  youth 
groups  participated,  and  a  total  of 
167  volunteer  organizations 
picked  up  trash. 

The  next  clean-up  campaign 


basic  fishing  license. 

In  addition  to  these  public 
waters,  several  game  lands  include 
ponds  where  Commission  fishery 
biologists  have  improved  fishing 
and  public  access.  Most  of  these 
ponds  are  found  on  Piedmont 
game  lands.  In  these  waters, 
biologists  have  sampled  fish 
populations,  fertilized  the  ponds 
to  increase  the  growth  rates  of 
fish,  and  stocked  largemouth  bass, 
bluegills  and  channel  catfish.  The 
edges  of  these  ponds  have  been 
cleared  of  brush,  and  all  of  the 
ponds  may  be  fished  from  the  bank 


will  be  held  in  mid-September, 
and  many  willing  hands  are 
needed.  Volunteers  should 
contact  their  local  office  of  the 
State  Department  of 
Transportation.  Youth  groups  can 
contact  the  same  offices,  or  write 
to  N.C.  Department  of 
Administration,  Youth 
Involvement  Office,  121  West 
Jones  St.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 


or  from  a  small  boat  or  canoe. 

Some  of  the  best  game  lands 
ponds  are  found  on  the  Caswell, 
New  Hope  and  Sandhills  game 
lands.  Also,  the  New  Person 
County  Game  Land  on  Hyco 
Creek  has  five  ponds  available  for 
public  fishing. 

The  locations  of  most  of  these 
ponds  are  marked  by  "Game  Land 
Pond"  highway  signs  on  nearby 
roads.  Some  are  also  identified  in 
game  lands  map  books,  which  are 
available  from  license  agents  or 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission. 


Check  Local  Game  Lands 

Looking  For  Good  Fishing  Close  To  Home? 
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Book  Review 


Virus  Killed  Flounder 


CaroUm  Seashells, "  by 
I 


( 

Nancy  Rhyne,  (The  East 
Woods  Press,  429  East  Boulevard, 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28203).  $4-95  in 
paperback,  95  pages.  This  price 
includes  mailing.  Order  directly  from 
the  publisher  or  check  your  local  book 
store. 

Anyone  who  enjoys  strolling 
along  the  beach  and  picking  up 
seashells  will  enjoy  this  book. 
Over  700  species  of  seashells  are 
found  on  the  North  Carolina 
coast,  and  this  guide  will  help 
identify  most  of  them. 


Information  is  also  included  on 
the  natural  history  of  seashells  and 
mollusks,  good  locations  for 
finding  seashells,  how  to  set-up  a 
shell  collection,  and  other  topics. 

The  book  is  easy  to  read  and 
use.  The  pen-and-ink  drawings  of 
seashells  —  which  were  done  bv 
Steven  Baldwin  of  Charlotte  — 
are  very  nice.  However,  color 
plates  of  some  common  seashells 
would  not  only  have  been  a 
beautiful  addition  to  the  book,  but 
would  also  have  been  a  big  aid  in 
shell  indentification. 


On  Sunny  Days 

Fish  The  Shadows 


Fishing  is  usually  slow  on  hot, 
sunny  days.  The  best  options 
an  angler  can  follow  are  to  fish  the 
deep  water,  or  fish  the  shade. 

Fish  are  very  sensitive  to  direct 
sunlight,  and  find  it 
uncomfortable  or  even  harmful. 
On  bright  days,  fish  will  seek 
refuge  in  shady  spots  or  move  into 
deep  water  where  light 


penetration  is  low.  This  aversion 
to  light  is  why  fishing  is  usually 
poor  after  a  cold  front  passes. 
Moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is 
lower  than  normal  on  these  cool, 
bright,  sunny  days  —  resulting  in 
greater  light  penetration  in  the 
water.  These  conditions  cause  fish 
to  seek  shelter  and  seclusion. 


A virus  was  the  cause  of  a 
massive  flounder  kill  in  the 
lower  Pamlico  River  last  winter, 
reports  the  N.C.  Division  of 
Environmental  Management.  The 
virus  which  killed  the  fish  is  found 
naturally  in  waters  throughout  the 
State. 

The  kill  affected  a  30-mile 
stretch  of  the  Pamlico  River  from 
upper  Goose  Creek  to  Rose  Bay. 
Since  flounder  quickly  sink  after 


they  die,  it  was  impossible  to 
estimate  the  number  of  dead  fish. 
However,  the  kill  was  described  as 
"major,"  and  probably  involved 
thousands  of  fish. 

State  water  quality  experts  say 
this  is  the  first  flounder  kill  that 
has  been  linked  to  this  particular 
virus.  Only  southern  flounder 
were  affected,  and  recent  samples 
of  flounder  taken  from  the  river 
don't  carry  the  virus. 


Accused  Killer  Of  Wildlife  Officers  Captured  /  Nationwide  Manhunt  Ends 


After  a  15 -month  manhunt, 
Claude  Lafayette  Dallas,  Jr. 
—  the  accused  killer  of  two  Idaho 
state  wildlife  officers  —  is  behind 
bars.  Dallas,  32,  of  Winnemucca, 
Nevada,  will  be  tried  in 
September  on  two  charges  of 
first-degree  murder,  three  charges 
of  using  a  firearm  in  a  felony,  one 
charge  of  resisting  arrest,  and  one 
charge  of  concealing  evidence. 

The  murders  that  Dallas  is 
accused  of  occurred  in  January  of 
1981  in  the  Owyhee  Mountains 
southwestern  Idaho.  Local 
ranchers  had  reported  widespread 
poaching,  and  Dallas  —  a 
self-styled  "Mountain  Man"  and 
"survival  expert"  who  had  a 
trapping  camp  on  the  Owyhee 
River  —  was  the  prime  suspect. 
Two  wildlife  officers  investigated 
the  charges,  and  confronted 
Dallas  and  his  trapping  partner  — 


Jim  Stevens,  also  of  Winnemucca 

—  in  their  camp.  Stevens  claims 
the  officers  removed  a  handgun 
from  Dallas,  but  he  had  a  second 
gun  hidden.  When  the  officers 
looked  away,  Dallas  allegedly  shot 
them  both.  The  two  men  allegedly 
dumped  the  body  of  one  wildlife 
officer  in  the  Owyhee  River,  and 
loaded  the  other  body  in  the  back 
of  a  pickup  truck.  Then,  Stevens 
and  Dallas  drove  to  Paradise  Valley 

—  a  small  Nevada  town  about  20 
miles  north  of  Winnemucca  — 
and  drank  in  a  bar  for  several 
hours.  Dallas  left  with  the  truck 
and  headed  into  the  desert  alone. 
Stevens  immediately  turned 
himself  into  authorities,  and  has 
been  cleared  of  all  wrong-doing. 

That  began  the  nationwide 
search  for  Dal'as.  The  murders  of 
the  wildlife  officers  received 
widespread  publicity,  and  the  FBI 


checked  over  1,000  leads.  One 
man  reported  seeing  Dallas  in  a 
diner  in  Maine,  and  for  a  time 
authorities  thought  that  Dallas 
might  be  living  in  western  North 
Carolina.  Eventually,  the  search 
narrowed  to  the  empty  deserts  of 
northern  Nevada,  southern  Idaho 
and  eastern  Oregon  —  country 
that  Dallas  knew  well.  The  FBI 
received  an  anonymous  tip  that 
Dallas  was  living  with  an  old 
friend  in  a  trailer  in  Paradise 
Valley,  and  put  the  mobile  home 
under  surveillance.  They  had 
found  their  man. 

FBI  agents  confronted  Dallas  as 
he  was  repairing  a  pickup  truck  in 
the  front  yard.  Dallas  had  vowed 
he'd  "never  be  taken  alive,"  and 
did  his  best  to  make  his  boast 
good.  Diving  into  the  pickup 
truck,  he  bolted  across  the  desert; 
busting  through  fences  at  40  miles 


per  hour.  An  FBI  SWAT  team, 
the  Nevada  Highway  Patrol,  and 
officers  from  local  sheriff  s 
departments  joined  the  chase. 
Dallas  —  armed  with  a  .30-. 30 
rifle  and  .357  handgun  —  was  also 
shadowed  by  a  helicopter  and 
small  plane.  A  running  gun  battle 
ensued,  but  Dallas  couldn't  shake 
the  helicopter.  Darkness  was  fast 
approaching,  so  he  ditched  the 
truck  and  crawled  into  the  brush. 
He  was  soon  surrounded  by  1 5  to 
20  officers,  and  —  shot  in  the  foot 
—  he  surrendered.  No  officers 
were  injured,  although  Dallas  did 
hit  the  helicopter  twice  with  his 
.30-.30. 

Over  $20,000  in  rewards  were 
offered  to  the  individual 
furnishing  information  leading  to 
the  arrest  of  Dallas  —  including  a 
$5,000  reward  from  the  National 
Audubon  Society. 
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Barbecues  Are  For  The  Dog  Days 


The  dog  days  of  August  are  a 
great  time  to  cook  outdoors, 
and  countless  thousands  of 
hamburgers,  hotdogs  and  steaks 
are  seared  over  the  charcoal  of  Tar 
Heel  grills.  Only  occasionally, 
however,  is  fish  from  North 
Carolina  waters  barbecued. 
Which  is  a  shame,  because 
barbecued  fish  is  excellent  and 
easy  to  prepare.  A  friend  recently 
recommended  this  recipe,  which 
I'm  sure  you'll  enjoy. 

Obtain  a  pound  to  a 
pound-and-a-half  of  fish  fillets  (I 
like  flounder,  but  whatever's 
biting  will  be  fine).  Prepare  a 
basting  sauce  made  from  a 
quarter-pound  of  softened  butter, 
a  quarter-cup  of  lemon  juice,  two 
teaspoons  of  Dijon  mustard,  a 


couple  of  sprigs  of  freshly  chopped 
parsley,  and  a  pinch  or  two  of 
thyme.  Coat  the  fillets  generously 
with  basting  sauce,  and  place 
them  4  to  5  inches  above  a  bed  of 
hot  coals.  Depending  on  the 
thickness  of  the  fillets,  cook  them 
for  about  20  minutes.  Be  sure  to 
turn  and  baste  the  fillets  about 
once  every  5  minutes.  Since  fish 
has  a  tendency  to  stick  to  the  grill, 
it's  a  good  idea  to  use  a  separate 
hinged  grill  for  cooking.  The  type 
with  long  handles  that  is  used  to 
roast  hotdogs  works  well. 

The  flavor  of  barbecued  fish  can 
be  improved  by  adding  oak  or 
dogwood  twigs  or  chips  to  the  fire. 
Douse  the  chips  or  twigs  with 
water  as  they  flame  to  maintain  a 
steady  smoke.  You  can  do  this 


without  killing  the  fire  with  a 
squirt  gun,  basting  syringe,  or  a 
squirt  bottle.  The  big  mistake  that 
many  people  make  at  the  barbecue 
grill  is  to  use  a  fire  that's  not  hot 
enough.  Don't  be  afraid  of  flames 
—  when  using  a  really  hot  fire, 
flames  can  be  controlled  through 
the  creative  use  of  a  squirt  gun. 

Here  are  a  few  other  sure-fire 
techniques  for  successful 
barbecues.  First,  it's  best  to  cook 
very  close  to  a  small,  hot  fire.  Use 
only  enough  charcoal  to  make  a 
layer  that  is  one-briquet  thick  in 


August  4-7 

Spruce  Pine  Mineral  and  Gem 
Festival  at  the  Harris  Middle 
School. 

August  5-7 

55th  Annual  Mountain  Dance 
and  Folk  Festival  at  the  Asheville 
Civic  Center.  Traditional 
mountain  music  and  dancing  will 
be  featured. 

August  6-7 

Mount  Mitchell  Crafts  Fair  at  the 
Bumsville  Town  Square. 

August  6-8 
13-15 
20-22 
27-29 

Harkers  Island  Fishing  School. 
Weekend  classes  will  feature 
instruction  on  offshore  fishing, 
boat  handling,  use  of  electronics, 
and  rigging  tackle  and  baits.  A 
one-day  offshore  fishing  trip  to  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  included.  For  more 
information,  contact  the  Harkers 
Island  Fishing  Center,  P.O.  Box 
275,  Harkers  Island,  N.C.  28531 
or  call  919-728-3907. 

August  7-8 

Fifth  Annual  Kerr  Lake  Arts  and 
Crafts  Festival  at  Kerr  Reservoir 
State  Recreation  Areas  in 
Henderson. 

August  12-15 

1 1th  Annual  Summer  Craft 
Festival  in  Boone. 


the  fire  tray,  and  pile  the  briquets 
in  a  tight  pyramid  when  you  start 
the  fire.  Douse  the  pyramid  with 
plenty  of  lighter  fluid,  and  sit  back 
and  relax.  The  coals  are  ready  to 
cook  over  when  they  are  glowing 
red  with  a  thin  coating  of  ash. 
This  usually  takes  about  30 
minutes,  and  be  sure  to  spread  the 
coals  out  before  you  start  cooking. 
This  process  can  be  speeded  up  by 
blowing  air  from  a  hand-held  dryer 
over  the  coals  once  their  edges 
have  started  to  bum. 

Curtis  Wooten 


August  13-15 

Great  North  Carolina  I 
Bicycle- Balloon  Chase  in  I 
Winston-Salem.  For  more 
information,  contact  the  N.C. 
Bicycle  Touring  Society,  P.O. 
Box  2436,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
27102. 

August  14-15 

Carolina  Sailing  Club  Regatta  at 
Kerr  Reservoir.  For  more 
information,  contact  Kent  j 
MuUikin,  101  Windsor  Place,  I 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27514.  I 

August  19 

"Strange  Seafood  Exhibition"  in 
Beaufort.  Taste  —  and  learn  to  j| 
prepare  —  shark,  squid,  sting  ray 
and  other  exotic  delights.  For 
more  information,  contact  the 
Hampton  Mariners  Museum,  120 
Turner  St.,  Beaufort,  N.C. 
28516. 

August  21 

"August  Outing"  Water  Ski 
Tournament  in  Davidson.  For 
more  information,  contact  the 
N.C.  Water  Ski  School,  P.O.  Box 
827,  Davidson,  N.C.  28036. 

August  25-30 

Burke  County  Fair  in  Morganton. 

August  25  —  Sept.  6 

North  Carolina  Apple  Festival  in 
Hendersonville. 


North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Calendar 


Six  well-known  North  Carolina  artists  have  contributed  some 
of  their  finest  outdoor  and  wildlife  paintings  to  this  calendar. 
Their  paintings  are  in  museums  and  private  collections  throughout 
the  country,  and  you've  seen  examples  of  some  of  their  work  in 
Wildlife  In  "North  Carolina.  This  calendar  is  almost  certain  to 
become  a  valuable  collector's  item  with  such  artists  featured  as: 

•  Bob  Timberlake       •  Sallie  Middleton       •  Duane  Raver 

•  Bob  Dance  •  Larry  Barton  •  Don  Balke 

In  addition  to  having  a  handsome  calendar  with  prints  that  can 
later  be  framed,  we've  included  special  information  which  will 
come  in  handy  throughout  the  year.  Because  this  first  calendar 
begins  with  September,  1982  and  runs  through  August,  1983,  it 
will  include  hunting  season  openings  and  the  latest  regulations.  An 
almanac  will  feature  sunrise  and  sunset  times,  wildlife  refuges,  free 
boating  access  areas  and  many  other  items  of  interest  to 
outdoorsmen.  Calendars  are  $6  each  (write  for  information  on 
bulk  orders  or  calendars  with  your  message  or  business  added). 

Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  North  Carolina 

Wildlife  Calendar.  I  have  enclosed  cash,  check  or  money  order  for 
 .  We  do  not  bill. 

Name   

Street   

City  State  Zip  


Return  form  and  payment  to  Chairman's  Wildlife  Advisory 
Committee,  Rt.  6,  Box  72,  Mebane,  N.C.  27302. 


Calendar  of  Events 
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WItDIlFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
and  OUTDOORS  NORTH  CAROLINA 
the  perfect  combination  for 
the  perfect  t'shirt. 

Only  $6.00 


Nature's  Crystal 

Not  even  the  finest  crystal  goblet 
can  match  the  delicate  beauty  of 
pure  flowing  water. 


LITHO  BY  HUNTER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 


OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 
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Down  By  The  Old  Mill  Run 


by  Jim  Dean 


One  of  my  pleasant  tasks  in  recent  years  has  been  gathering  the 
material  for  the  article  on  Merchants  Mill  in  this  issue.  Two  things 
have  come  of  that,  one  being  an  admittedly  self-indulgent  dip  into 
a  deep  well  of  nostalgia.  After  all,  it  is  nice  —  and  all  too  rare 
anymore  —  to  know  that  a  place  you  loved  as  a  child  has  remained 
virtually  unchanged. 

But  I  also  began  to  think  of  all  the  other  millponds  I  had  known  — 
places  like  Jordan's  Mill  Pond  near  Seaboard  or  Bluegill  Lake  near 
Littleton.  As  I  listed  the  millponds  of  my 
acquaintance,  I  realized  that  I  could 
quickly  name  a  dozen  or  more,  and  knew 
the  whereabouts  of  many  others.  Like  Mer- 
chants Mill,  all  are  handsome  pockets  of 
tranquility  that  have  remained  nearly  un- 
touched for  anywhere  from  50  to  150  years 
or  more.  Except  for  the  occasional  fisher- 
man, almost  nobody  visits  them. 

Indeed,  Merchants  Mill  is  only  the  best 
known  of  a  truly  impressive  collection  of 
old  millponds,  most  of  which  are  in  the 
Coastal  Plain  or  eastern  Piedmont. 

"It  wouldn't  surprise  me  to  learn  that 
there  are  as  many  as  500  old  millponds 
left  in  the  State,"  said  Jimmy  Davis, 
coastal  region  supervisor  for  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  Division  of  Inland  Fisher- 
ies. Davis  has  lived  in  Elizabethtown 
many  years,  and  is  familiar  with  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  State. 

Compared  to  the  more  than  80,000 
farm  ponds  that  now  exist  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 500  mill  ponds  may  not  seem  like  a 
lot.  But  while  most  farm  ponds  are  less 
than  2-3  acres,  most  of  these  old 
millponds  are  at  least  30  to  60  acres.  At 
600  acres.  Merchants  Mill  is  probably  the 
biggest.  Yet,  although  these  ponds  are  fairly  large  most  lie  almost 
forgotten. 

"Not  many  people  fish  these  old  millponds  anymore,"  said  Davis. 
"After  the  construction  of  such  huge  impoundments  as  Ken  or  Nor- 
man and  all  the  farm  ponds  in  the  1950s  and  '60s,  a  lot  of  fishermen 
stopped  going  to  the  millponds.  You  can't  beat  them  for  scenery,  but 
the  fishing  is  not  always  as  good  as  it  looks  like  it  should  be." 

You  can  say  that  again.  The  old  millponds  I  have  fished  most  of 
my  life  are  among  the  fishiest-looking  places  in  the  world.  Midst  all 
the  cypress,  lily  pads  and  black  water,  you'd  swear  that  you 
couldn't  get  a  bass  plug  within  20  feet  of  the  water  without  having 
it  snatched  out  of  your  hand  by  a  record-breaking  lunker.  Alas, 
millponds  probably  offer  some  of  the  most  challenging  fishing 
around.  Except  for  a  two-month  period  in  the  spring  from  March 
through  April  and  a  few  weeks  in  late  fall,  the  fishing  can  charita- 
bly be  described  as  poor. 

Even  in  millponds  that  have  good  gamefish  populations,  the 
summer  months  are  best  left  to  the  yellow  flies  and  mosquitoes. 


The  water  is  hot  and  often  choked  with  weeds.  In  the  spring,  a 
good  fisherman  armed  with  ample  crickets  can  sometimes  do  well 
on  panfish,  and  a  patient  plugcaster  will  occasionally  tie  into  a  big 
bass  or  pickerel,  but  it's  not  a  common  occurrence. 

Weather,  however,  is  not  the  big  problem.  Most  millponds 
suffer  from  a  combination  of  problems.  First,  the  water  in  most  is 
acidic.  That  dark,  tea-colored  water  may  look  fishy,  but  some  of  it 
is  not  much  more  life-sustaining  than  vinegar.  This  same  condi- 
RoWing  creates  a  proliferation  of  nongame 

fish  such  as  fliers,  bluespots,  bullheads, 
shiners,  clubsuckers,  gar,  bowfin  and 
many  other  species  that  compete  all  too 
successfully  with  bass  and  other  more  de- 
sirable sportfish.  Furthermore,  since  most 
of  these  ponds  are  large,  old  and  privately 
owned,  they  have  never  been  managed  to 
encourage  good  fishing.  Typically,  they 
are  shallow,  full  of  silt  and  vegetation  and 
largely  populated  with  nongame  species. 

"Merchants  Mill  has  a  better  than  av- 
erage gamefish  population  as  evidenced 
by  the  fish  kill  there  this  past  June  which 
turned  up  quite  a  lot  of  nice  fish,"  said 
Davis,  "but  it's  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  What  usually  happens  over  the 
years  is  that  even  a  good  pond  will  move 
steadily  towards  a  condition  where  there 
are  lots  of  small,  stunted  panfish,  and  a 
relatively  small  number  of  large  bass. 
Since  the  bass  always  have  plenty  to  eat, 
they  are  difficult  to  catch." 

Davis  points  out,  however,  that  the 
Wildlife  Commission  is  thinking  of  trying 
some  management  techniques  on  a  few  of 
the  old  millponds  to  see  if  fishing  can  be 
improved.  Where  possible,  efforts  to  drain 
and  restock  or  add  other  game  species  such  as  bass,  shellcrackers  or 
channel  catfish  may  help.  But  Davis  is  the  first  to  admit  that  even 
then,  fishing  may  not  match  that  found  in  a  well-managed  pond. 

The  fishing  may  never  be  super,  but  for  many,  the  scenery  more 
than  makes  up  for  it.  Few  places  left  in  the  State  can  match  the 
beauty  of  these  old  millponds,  and  many  of  them  offer  the  best 
remaining  habitat  for  many  rare  plant  species,  not  to  mention  wood 
ducks,  mink  and  many  other  creatures  which  need  such  areas. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  we  took  a  closer  look  at  our  old  millponds. 
Certainly,  they  should  be  cataloged  and  their  locations,  sizes  and 
potential  known.  In  some  cases,  their  owners  may  want  to  list 
them  with  the  Natural  Heritage  program  to  help  ensure  their  long- 
range  protection.  Some,  as  Davis  suggested,  may  respond  to  fisher- 
ies management  and  afford  better  angling.  And  even  those  that 
have  little  potential  to  grow  gamefish  are  already  providing  homes 
for  many  fish,  plants  and  animals  that  would  otherwise  have  no 
place  to  live.  Perhaps  best  of  all,  they  are  unique  links  with  our  past 
and  among  the  last  of  the  quiet  places. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


NATURE'S  WAYS 


Like  passengers  in  an  elevator,  broad-winged 
hawks  and  other  soaring  birds  rise  effortlessly 
into  the  air  by  using  thermals,  or  rising  currents 
of  warm  air.  As  the  sun  heats  the  earth,  bubbles 
of  warm  air  are  formed  that  float  upward  much 
like  bubbles  in  a  kettle.  The  hawk  finds  one  of 
these  thermal  elevators  and  rides  in  it  until  the 
cooler  air  reduces  the  upward  movement.  Minus 
its  lift,  the  hawk  glides  down  (and  southward 
during  migration)  until  it  finds  another  thermal 


Appalachian  Wind  Surfers 

written  by  Lawence  S.  Ear  ley  /  illustrated  by  David  Williams 

What  a  marriage  of  wind  and  wing  is  a  hawk  in  flight!  Here  on  a  fall 
afternoon  is  a  broad-winged  hawk  —  all  feathers,  sinew  and  bone  —  soaring 
with  such  ease  that  it  seems  on  an  invisible  carpet.  Look  as  the  hawk  draws  its 
wings  into  its  body,  stretches  them  sUghtly,  turns  its  body,  thrusts  its  wings 
full  length  once  again,  flares  its  primary  feathers  like  fingers.     Autumn  is  a 
good  time  to  study  hawks  in  flight  since  thousands  of  them  will  he  migrating 
over  North  Carolina  on  their  way  to  their  wintering  grounds  in  Central  and 
South  America.  Most  hawks  are  migratory,  a  fact  that  is  sometimes  lost  on 
many  who  see  hawks  most  frequently  during  the  winter,  perched  high  on 
leafless  branches.  But  the  fact  is  that  beginning  in  September,  hawks  stream 
southward  out  of  their  summer  breeding  grounds  in  Canada  and  the 
northeastern  United  States  along  three  major  routes:  the  Atlantic  coastline, 
the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  the  shorelines  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Hawks,  like  all  birds,  hold  themselves  aloft  by  flapping  their  wings  and 
propelling  themselves  forward.  But  on  their  long  journeys  south,  such 
ceaseless  wing  flapping  would  rapidly  deplete  the  energy  reserves  of  many  of 
the  larger  hawks  —  those  in  the  Buteo  family,  for  example:  red-tailed  hawks, 
broad-winged  hawks,  red-shouldered  hawks  and  others.  Thus  these  hawks 
tend  to  soar,  relying  almost  entirely  on  two  kinds  of  air  currents:  rising  air  or 
thermals,  and  deflected  air  currents.  These  last  are  formed  when  blasts  of 
wind  bounce  up  from  mountain  slopes  and  coastal  dunes.  Soaring  hawks  can 
ride  these  updrafts  as  if  they  were  "combers  in  the  sky." 

A  thermal  is  a  bubble  of  heat  that  rises  from  the  ground  as  the  temperature 
warms,  and  continues  rising  until  it  cools  and  gradually  dissipates.  A 
broad-winged  hawk  enters  one  of  these  thermal  elevators,  and  rides  it  higher 
and  higher,  flapping  its  wings  from  time  to  time  to  add  needed  thrust, 
spiralling  ever  upward.  When  the  thermal  weakens,  the  hawk  hunches  its 
wings  together  and  begins  a  long,  slow  glide  downward,  searching  for  another 
thermal.  Hawks  often  look  at  each  other  as  they  ride  their  thermals,  and  if 
one  is  rising  more  rapidly,  dozens  of  hawks  —  even  hundreds  —  will  join  it, 
forming  a  "kettle"  or  a  "boil"  of  hawks,  one  of  the  most  spectacular  sights  in 
the  bird  world. 

Species  like  the  broad-winged  hawk  —  as  well  as  vultures,  eagles  and 
herons  —  depend  upon  thermals  to  make  their  long  journeys.  Thus 
broad-winged  hawks  will  migrate  only  during  the  day,  and  generally  not  until 
late  mornings  when  the  earth  has  heated  sufficiently  to  produce  the  thermals. 
Thermals  are  not  produced  over  water  so  hawks  tend  to  travel  over  land. 

The  Appalachian  Mountains  provide  an  ideal  corridor  for  migrating 
hawks,  because  of  the  presence  along  their  entire  length  of  updrafts  and 
thermals.  As  late  as  the  1930s,  gunners  lay  in  wait  along  sections  of  the 
Appalachians  and  shot  migrating  hawks  by  the  thousands.  Hawks  then  — 
and  even  now  in  some  places  —  had  bad  reputations  for  preying  on  farm 
poultry  and  game  birds.  Analyses  of  hawk  stomachs  have  consistently  shown 
that  hawks  prey  mostly  on  rodents,  and  are  essential  in  keeping  the  rodent 
populations  in  balance. 

The  first  large  concentrations  of  hawks  occur  about  the  middle  of 
September  when  the  broad-winged  hawks  show  up  in  the  mountains  in  great 
numbers.  Later  in  October,  sharp-shinned  hawks  become  dominant  followed 
in  November  by  large  flights  of  red-tailed  hawks.  The  Outer  Banks  and  Nags 
Head  are  good  for  sighting  peregrine  falcons,  sharp-shins  and  Cooper's 
hawks.  Blowing  Rock,  Doughton  Park,  Roaring  Gap,  and  Table  Rock 
Mountain  are  mountain  locations  used  by  hawk  watchers.  Observers  say  the 
best  hawk  flights  occur  after  a  cold  front,  when  northwest  winds  blow.  ^ 


Where  To  Get  ¥)ur  Deer 

North  Carolina's  white- tail  herds  are  still  spreading  and  growing, 
and  here's  a  look  at  some  of  this  season's  most  promising  spots. 


by  Mark  Taylor 


I scanned  the  far  edge  of  the  clear- 
ing, looking  for  a  flickering  ear  or 
flashing  tail.  No  action  there,  so  I 
turned  to  important  matters  closer 
at  hand.  My  tuna  sandwich  had  grown 
soggy  in  the  unseasonably  hot  October 
weather.  The  lettuce  had  wilted.  May- 
onnaise had  soaked  through  the  rye 
bread.  It  was  just  right. 

A  movement  caught  my  eye  at  the 
edge  of  the  clearing,  and  a  deer  suddenly 
materialized  from  the  forest.  And  not 
just  any  deer.  This  critter  looked  like  a 
Hereford  with  a  rocking  chair  tied  to  its 
head.  Scrambling  for  my  muzzleloader 
leaning  against  a  nearby  tree,  I  cursed 
my  laziness  for  not  moving  the  gun 
when  I  deserted  my  original  perch  for 
more  comfortable  surroundings.  Unbe- 
lievably, the  buck  didn't  spook,  and  1 
crouched  behind  a  bush  to  wait  him  out. 
He  ambled  through  the  clearing,  but 
never  came  within  range.  My  heart 
sinking,  I  watched  him  fade  back  into 
the  forest. 

I  was  one  of  the  hapless  many  who  did 
not  kill  a  deer  least  year,  but  I  have  no 
one  to  blame  but  myself.  I  had  driven  20 
minutes  from  downtown  Raleigh  one 
morning  to  hunt  an  area  I  had  never  scouted,  yet  I  almost  scored  on  a 
trophy  buck.  Many  of  the  Tar  Heels  who  helped  harvest  nearly  35,000 
deer  in  the  State  last  year  were  probably  little  better  prepared  than  I,  and 
most  serious  deer  hunters  consistently  put  meat  in  the  freezer.  This  wasn't 
always  the  case. 

"In  1950,  deer  were  relatively  rare  in  North  Carolina,"  Scott  Osborne 
told  me.  He  is  a  Wildlife  Commission  game  biologist  from  Sanford,  and 
leader  of  the  State's  big-game  management  team.  "Dense  coastal  swamps 
in  eastern  North  Carolina  harbored  deer,  and  scattered  herds  existed  in 
the  Mountains.  There  was  a  good  deer  herd  in  the  Uwharrie  Mountains, 
and  small  pockets  of  animals  were  found  in  the  Piedmont.  In  much  of  the 
State,  however,  deer  existed  only  in  old  men's  memories." 

These  scattered  herds  served  as  the  nucleus  of  a  statewide  deer  popula- 
tion that  now  numbers  about  300,000  animals.  Deer  restoration  had 
begun  in  the  Mountains  at  the  Vanderbilt  Estate  around  the  turn  of  the 
century,  but  an  aggressive  large-scale  campaign  to  restore  deer  popula- 


tions didn't  get  under  way  until  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  was 
formed  in  1947.  For  the  next  30  years, 
wildlife  biologists  live-trapped  deer  from 
existing  populations  and  established 
new  herds  throughout  the  State.  Today, 
deer  are  found  in  every  county  in  North 
Carolina. 

This  wildlife  bonanza  hasn't  gone  un- 
noticed. Anyone  who  has  elbowed  his 
way  through  several  thousand  deer 
hunters  at  the  Dixie  Deer  Classic  — 
held  in  Raleigh  each  winter  at  the  State 
Fairgrounds  —  knows  that  deer  hunting 
rivals  Carolina  football  in  popularity. 
Also  there  are  more  hunters  in  the 
woods  on  any  given  day  during  the  sea- 
son than  there  are  in  Kenan  Stadium  on 
Saturday.  In  fact,  biologists  feel  that  de- 
clining interest  in  small-game  hunting  is 
partly  due  to  the  widespread  availability 
of  deer  hunting.  Two  factors  prompted 
this  surge  in  deer  hunting  —  high  deer 
populations,  and  plenty  of  public  hunt- 
ing areas  available  through  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  game-lands  program. 

"There  are  almost  2  million  acres  of 
public  hunting  areas  enrolled  in  the 
Wildlife  Commission's  game  lands  pro- 
gram, and  deer  hunting  is  probably  the  most  popular  use  of  these  areas," 
said  Osborne.  "Most  of  the  game  lands  are  not  owned  by  the  Wildlife 
Commission.  Much  of  the  land  is  owned  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
other  government  agencies,  and  some  land  is  owned  by  the  Wildlife 
Commission.  Other  areas  are  managed  by  leases  or  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  private  landowners,  forest-product  companies  and  other  large 
firms  with  extensive  landholdings." 

Some  hunters  scorn  game  lands,  claiming  that  the  hunting  is  not  com- 
parable to  that  found  on  private  lands.  Facts  don't  bear  this  out.  "Last 
year,  2,883  deer  were  killed  on  game  lands  —  which  is  roughly  8  percent 
of  the  total  harvest,"  said  Osborne.  "Game  lands  form  about  9  percent  of 
the  deer  habitat  in  the  State,  so  the  harvest  compares  favorably  with 
private  lands.  It  is  not  fair,  however,  to  compare  a  game  land  in  one  part  of 
the  State  to  private  lands  with  exceptionally  high  deer  populations  in 
another  part  of  the  State.  You  must  consider  deer  hunting  —  and  a  deer 
herd  —  in  the  context  of  its  region. " 
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What  makes  a  good  deer  herd?  A  number  of  factors  are  involved.  In  the 
Coastal  Plain,  for  example,  deer  tend  to  be  numerous  but  small.  Deer  — 
like  com  and  soybeans  —  are  products  of  the  earth.  Most  soils  in  eastern 
North  Carolina  are  deficient  in  four  critical  elements  —  copper,  calcium, 
cobalt  and  phosphorus.  Consequently,  deer  browse  lacks  these  essential 
nutrients  and  the  animals  have  poor  antler  development  and  slow  growth 
rates.  A  yearling  buck  in  eastern  North  Carolina  usually  weighs  less  than 
100  pounds.  In  contrast,  a  yearling  buck  from  a  Piedmont  site  with  good 
soils  weighs  about  130  pounds.  The  size  and  age  of  a  deer  herd  also 
influences  individual  animals.  Newly  established  herds  have  fewer  but 
larger  animals  because  there  is  plenty  of  food.  Older  herds  tend  to  have 
higher  populations,  but  since  less  food  is  available  to  individual  animals, 
the  deer  are  generally  smaller.  Biologists  use  hunting  seasons  and  either- 
sex  hunts  to  control  the  size  of  deer  herds,  and  maintain  their  health. 

Several  game  lands  in  the  Coastal  Plain  offer  good  deer  hunting.  One 
popular  spot  is  the  Gull  Rock  Game  Land  in  Hyde  County.  This  area 
features  18,000  acres  of  pocosin  forests  —  a  jungle  of  pines,  evergreen 
shrubs  and  gallberries.  Gull  Rock  is  usually  hunted  with  dogs  because 
human  passage  is  nearly  impossible.  The  deer  tend  to  be  small  because 
essential  nutrients  are  tied  up  in  the  acidic  soils.  However,  the  animals  are 
plentiful.  A  similar  situation  exists  at  the  Holly  Shelter  Game  Land  —  a 
48,000  acre  pocosin  forest  in  Pender  County. 

Perhaps  the  best  public  deer  hunting  in  the  Coastal  Plain  is  found  on 
the  Croatan  Game  Land  —  which  includes  150,000  acres  of  national 
forest  and  International  Paper  Company  lands  in  Carteret,  Jones,  and 
Craven  counties.  The  habitat  is  varied;  pocosins  exist  alongside  loblolly 
pine  forests  and  bottomland  hardwoods.  Deer  thrive  on  this  diversity. 

Hunting  with  dogs  is  popular  on  the  Croatan  Game  Land,  but  still- 
hunting  is  swiftly  catching  on.  The  open  pine  stands  are  excellent  spots 
for  hunting  from  tree  stands  with  rifles,  muzzleloaders  and  bows. 

Two  unique  areas  for  deer  hunting  exist  on  the  border  of  the  Piedmont 
and  Coastal  Plain.  The  Sandhills  Game  Land  —  an  old  military  reserva- 
tion—  covers  57,000  acres  in  Richmond,  Scotland  and  Moore  counties. 
Bladen  Lake  State  Forest  in  Bladen  County  includes  over  32,000  acres. 

The  dry,  sandy  soils  of  these  sites  harbor  the  last  large  tracts  of  longleaf 
pine  in  the  State  —  remnants  of  a  vast  forest  that  once  covered  most 
upland  sites  in  the  Coastal  Plains  and  eastern  Piedmont.  Looking  at  these 
tall  pines,  tawny  wiregrass  and  scrub  oaks  you'd  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
a  deer  could  eke  out  an  existence.  You'd  be  dead  wrong. 

Both  of  these  areas  support  surprisingly  large  deer  populations  —  por- 
tions of  the  Sandhills  Game  Land  carry  almost  50  deer  per  square  mile. 
Since  the  environment  is  harsh,  though,  the  deer  are  small.  The  open, 
f>arklike  atmosphere  found  in  the  longleaf  pines  offers  enjoyable  still- 
hunting,  and  hunting  with  dogs  is  also  popular. 

In  many  respects,  the  situation  in  the  Mountains  is  similar  to  eastern 
North  Carolina.  Deer  are  usually  small  because  Mountain  soils  are  thin 
and  poor,  and  browse  is  often  scarce.  The  varying  terrain,  however,  causes 


Depleted  Tar  Heel  deer  herds  got  a 
boost  in  the  1950s  when  Wildlife 
Commission  personnel  live-trapped 
deer  (belovu)  in  a  few 
over-populated  areas  in  the 
mountains  and  released  them  in 
unoccupied  range  elsewhere  in  the 
State  (above).  Deer  from 
Wisconsin  were  also  mixed  into  the 
herds.  Restoration  efforts  like  these 
have  also  transplanted  deer  from 
the  East  into  the  Piedmont  and 
helped  create  a  current  hlorth 
Carolina  deer  population  of  over 
300,000. 


N.  C.  Arcfuvci  and  History 

wide  fluctuations  in  deer  populations. 

"Deer  populations  will  vary  widely  even  within  a  small  area  in  the 
Mountains,"  said  Osborne.  "You  may  have  a  high  deer  population  on  one 
side  of  a  ridge,  and  relatively  few  deer  on  the  other  side.  The  tough  terrain 
places  physical  barriers  between  herds,  and  there  is  less  mixing  in  the 
general  deer  populations.  Deer  are  now  found  throughout  the  Mountains, 
however,  and  hunting  is  widely  available. " 

Some  of  the  best  deer  hunting  in  the  Mountains  is  found  in  the  north- 
western comer  of  the  State.  The  low  elevations  —  from  1,500  to  3,000 
feet  —  create  a  mild  climate.  Hardwood  forests  cover  the  ridges  while 
pastures  and  crop  land  line  the  valleys  and  river  bottoms.  Deer  thrive  on 
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this  combination.  Within  this  area  hes  Thurmond-Chatham  Game  Land 
—  a  7,000  acre  tract  in  Wilkes  County. 

"Most  of  the  forest  on  Thurmond-Chatham  was  logged  or  burned  dur- 
ing the  1930s  and  1940s,"  said  Osborne.  "The  new  forest  is  about  90 
percent  mast-bearing  hardwoods,  which  offer  plenty  of  food." 

South  of  this  area,  much  of  western  North  Carolina  is  included  in  the 
Nantahala  and  Pisgah  national  forests.  These  game  lands  encompass  over 
965,000  acres. 

These  forests  lie  at  high  elevations  —  some  of  the  mountains  top  6,000 
feet  —  and  the  winters  are  hard.  Browse  is  often  scarce,  and  the  deer  are 
small.  However,  deer  populations  are  not  necessarily  low. 

The  highest  deer  population  in  the  Mountains,  for  example,  is  found  in 
the  Shining  Rock  area  of  Haywood  County  on  the  Pisgah  Game  Land. 
Shining  Rock  includes  an  old  bum  at  almost  6,000  feet,  and  little  natural 
reforestation  has  taken  place.  The  dense  shrubbery  that  covers  the  bum  is 
ideal  deer  habitat.  The  animals  are  also  plentiful  in  much  of  Yancey, 
McDowell,  Burke,  Caldwell  and  Avery  counties.  A  situation  similar  to 
Shining  Rock  exists  on  the  Standing  Indian  area  on  the  Nantahala  Na- 
tional Forest.  Although  the  elevation  is  high,  deer  hunting  is  good. 

A  hunter's  best  bet  for  bagging  a  big  deer  lies  in  the  Piedmont.  This  is 
the  last  part  of  the  State  to  receive  deer  populations. 

"Deer  herds  are  still  expanding  in  many  areas  of  the  Piedmont,"  said 
Osborne.  "Consequently,  the  herds  are  small  and  the  animals  are  large 
because  there  is  plenty  of  food.  The  habitat  is  also  excellent.  The  soil  is 
rich  in  nutrients,  and  there  is  a  good  mix  of  forest  and  open  land." 

The  largest  game  lands  in  the  Piedmont  are  in  the  Uwharrie  Mountains 
where  50,000  acres  of  national  forest  cover  much  of  Randolph,  Stanly, 
Montgomery,  and  Davidson  counties. 

Many  Tar  Heels  have  fond  memories  of  stalking  deer  along  the  ancient 
wooded  ridges  of  these  Mountains,  for  the  Uwharries  have  the  oldest  deer 
herd  in  the  Piedmont.  Deer  were  restored  to  this  area  in  the  1930s  and 


1940s,  and  were  being  hunted  by  the  mid-1950s. 

The  habitat  for  deer  in  the  Uwharries  is  excellent  —  open  land  at  the 
base  of  wooded  ridges  —  and  the  hunting  is  still  very  good.  The  deer  are 
good-sized,  and  still-hunting  with  rifles,  muzzleloaders  and  bows  is  pop- 
ular. 

Several  other  Piedmont  game  lands  offer  excellent  hunting.  The 
Caswell  and  Burner  game  lands  in  the  central  Piedmont  are  long-time 
favorites.  Caswell  is  a  mixture  of  pine  and  hardwood  forests  covering 
16,000  acres  in  Caswell  County.  Mast  production  is  good,  and  the  deer 
are  healthy.  A  similar  situation  exists  on  the  Butner  game  lands  in 
EXirham  and  Granville  counties.  This  area  covers  about  19,000  acres  of 
hardwood  and  pine  forests  and  farm  lands.  Known  for  its  big  deer,  Butner 
is  equally  well-known  for  heavy  hunting  pressure.  In  the  past  few  years, 
this  pressure  has  slackened  some  with  the  expansion  of  deer  herds 
throughout  the  Piedmont. 

Two  new  game  lands  near  Raleigh  offer  good  deer  hunting.  The  big 
buck  I  saw  was  on  Falls-of-the-Neuse  Game  Land  in  Wake,  Granville  and 
EXirham  counties.  Deer  were  not  stocked  on  this  area,  but  the  herd  has 
expanded  south  from  Franklin  and  Granville  counties.  The  New  Hope 
Game  Lands  in  Durham,  Wake,  Chatham  and  Orange  counties  also  offer 
good  hunting. 

"Sportsmen  throughout  the  Piedmont  have  shown  a  strong  interest  in 
maintaining  quality  hunting  for  large  animals,"  said  Osbome.  "This  can 
be  done  through  reasonable  either-sex  hunts  —  which  are  the  primary 
tool  for  maintaining  moderate  populations  of  good-sized  deer." 

Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  changes  in  North  Carolina  deer  hunting  in 
the  future.  As  the  human  population  of  the  State  grows,  hunters  and 
wildlife  populations  will  be  under  increasing  pressure  as  open  space  dwin- 
dles. However,  sound  wildlife  management  and  a  strong  game-lands  pro- 
gram will  ensure  that  Tar  Heels  put  venison  in  their  freezers  for  many  years 
to  come.  ^ 
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Ifsncw  a  state  park,  hutlvrijears 

the  luture  was  m  dcuhtlvr  this  Whijear-vld pviid  theij  call. . . 


LiuTente  S  Earley 


(Ml  he  canoe  glides  silently  over  the  black  water  past  waterlilies  and  the  gnarled 
m     and  swollen  roots  of  cypress.  The  huge  trees  tower  overhead  trailing  long 
«      tresses  of  Spanish  moss.  Only  moments  after  leaving  the  launching  point  at 
the  dam,  you  are  enveloped  in  a  forest  that  has  been  flooded  tor  over  1 70  years.  There 
are  some  areas  of  relatively  open  water,  but  you  stick  to  the  ill-defined  edges  seeking 
the  intimate  beauty  you  came  to  see.  It  is  everywhere  around  you. 

Ahead,  many  rare  yellow  flowers  poke  out  of  the  dark  water  like  buttercups. 
Yellow  crowfoot,  you  are  told.  Other  plants  cover  the  water,  hummocks  and  tree 
roots.  Many  are  uncommon,  some  are  rare  and  endangered.  A  bright  warbler  lights 
momentarily  on  a  log.  Sunlight  dapples  a  stack  of  turtles.  Through  the  gloom  of  the 
trees  near  the  marshy  edge,  you  glimpse  a  movement  —  a  raccoon,  beaver,  or 
something  else? 

Through  it  all,  there  is  a  delicious  solitude,  a  feeling  that  you  could  become  happily 
lost  in  this  seemingly  endless  and  time-forgotten  place.  Yet,  you  are  hardly  alone. 
Other  canoes  can  be  seen,  their  occupants  also  quietly  savoring  this  watery  wilderness 
known  as  Merchants  Mill. 

The  canoeists  are  dipping  their  paddles  into  one  of  North  Carolina's  newest  state 
parks,  and  possibly  its  most  unique.  Each  year,  since  it  was  officially  opened  in 
February  1976,  the  number  of  visitors  has  risen  until  now  about  18,000  come  to 
Merchants  Mill  each  year.  Most  canoe  the  600-acre,  cypress-studded  pond,  while 
others  hike  or  backpack  the  trails.  Some  visit  the  headwaters  of  the  pond  in  Lassiter 
Swamp  where  there  are  still  120-foot  virgin  cypress,  but  very  few  have  explored  the 
rest  of  the  2 , 600-acre  park. 

It  is  also  likely  that  few  visitors  realize  how  fortunate  they  are  that  Merchants  Mill 
exists  today  as  a  state  park  —  or  that  it  exists  at  all.  It  was  originally  flooded  in  1811 
when  a  dam  was  built  to  provide  water  for  a  series  of  mills,  and  as  late  as  the  turn  of 
the  century,  it  supported  a  small  community  with  several  businesses  and  a  post  office. 
Over  the  years,  the  pond  has  had  many  owners,  and  several  names.  However, 
Merchants  Mill  was  picked  as  the  official  name  for  the  Park  when  research  revealed 
that  this  is  what  it  was  originally  called.  Until  the  last  15  years  or  so,  its  dark  waters 
lay  virtually  unthreatened  and  forgotten  in  central  Gates  County  in  northeastern 
North  Carolina.  Only  a  few  fishermen  knew  of  its  charm. 


Cecil  Frost 


A  laiy  alternocn  ,  a  cane  pole,  and  an 
vc  tttsiond  fish  are  pari  cl  Merchants 
Mills  charm  . 

For  many  years,  Merchants  Mill  was  virtually  unknown 
except  to  anglers  who  fished  its  dark,  weedy  waters  for 
panfish  and  bass,  and  it  is  stiR  a  good  spot  for  a  tranquil  day 
of  fishing.  But  while  the  fishing  may  not  always  be 
outstar\ding,  the  pond  is  always  a  visual  treat  with  its  tall, 
Spanish  moss-shrouded  cypress  and  other  flooded  trees.  An 
ancient /ishing  boat  {far  right)  seems  to  symbolize  the 
timeless  nature  of  this  old  millpond.  The  map  at  right  shows 
the  current  and  eventual  boundaries  of  Merchants  Mill  State 
Park.  Canoes  may  be  rented,  ar\d  primitive  campsites  are 
available. 
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/t  was  known  as  Williams'  Pond  more  than  25  years  ago  when  my  father  and 
grandfather  brought  me  here  to  fish.  For  50  cents,  we  could  rent  one  of  a  dozen 
decaying  wooden  boats  half  full  of  water,  and  after  bailing  it  out  with  a  tin  can,  we 
paddled  among  the  tall  cypress  fishing  with  crickets  on  long  cane  poles.  I  don't  recall 
that  we  ever  caught  many  fish,  nor  do  I  think  it  ever  mattered.  The  pond  had  a 
haunting  and  fragile  beauty  that  more  than  offset  its  unpredictable  fishing.  Even  back 
then,  I  thought  it  somehow  seemed  too  special  to  last. 

Perhaps  that  is  what  A.  B.  Coleman  also  thought  when  he  first  saw  it  some  years  ago 
in  a  lengthy  hike  which  began  in  Virginia  and  took  him  through  Duke  Swamp  until 
he  fetched  up  on  the  headwaters  of  Merchants  Mill.  He  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
most  intriguing  spots  he'd  ever  seen. 

"People  thought  A.  B.  was  nuts  because  he  loved  the  pond  and  spent  a  lot  of  time 
with  his  family  exploring  it,"  said  Cecil  Frost,  the  Park's  first  ranger  from  1976  until 
1981.  "The  whole  idea  of  saving  Merchants  Mill  was  originally  his." 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  Navy,  Coleman  —  now  in  his  70s  —  has  lived  in 
Moyock.  As  an  amateur  naturalist  who  has  traveled  widely,  he  has  always  especially 
loved  swamps.  It  was  his  notion  at  one  time  to  try  to  acquire  as  many  of  the  surviving 
wetlands  as  possible  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State.  And  from  the  time  he  first 
saw  it  about  20  years  ago.  Merchants  Mill  was  the  jewel  he  wanted  most. 

When  he  learned  that  the  pond's  owners  wanted  to  develop  the  shoreline  as  an 
exclusive  housing  development,  he  bought  the  property.  Had  the  housing 
development  been  the  only  threat,  the  pond  might  still  be  his,  but  a  few  years  later, 
the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  revealed  an  extensive  plan  to  channelize  the 
watershed.  Ditches  were  to  be  constructed  into  Lassiter  Swamp  in  the  headwaters  of 
Merchants  Mill.  Such  a  plan  would  have  doomed  the  pond  as  silt  from  the  ditches 
flowed  in. 

"That  project  would  have  been  a  disaster,"  explained  Frost.  "SCS  planned  to  use 
Merchants  Mill  as  a  600-acre  silt  trap.  About  that  time,  A.B.  decided  to  donate  it  to 
the  State,  and  in  1973,  he  conveyed  titles  to  about  900  acres  including  the  entire 
600-acre  pond  and  some  of  the  surrounding  high  ground. 

"A.  B.  also  learned  that  Georgia  Pacific  was  cutting  hardwoods  on  the  north  side  of 
the  pond,  and  this  posed  another  serious  threat,"  said  Frost.  "Durned  it  he  didn't 
persuade  Georgia  Pacific  to  stop  the  logging.  The  Nature  Conservancy  was  asked  by 
the  State  to  help,  and  soon  after,  Georgia  Pacific  offered  to  donate  925  acres  of 
critical  land  on  the  north  side  to  the  devlopment  of  the  Park.  The  Conservancy  also 
acted  as  an  agent  for  State  Parks  in  the  purchase  of  three  more  tracts  totaling  6,500 
acres  from  Georgia  Pacific." 

Even  so,  it  was  not  until  the  fall  of  1981  that  SCS  announced  that  it  had 
"completed"  (that  means  abandoned)  its  plans  to  channelize  the  watershed,  and  as 
late  as  1978,  there  was  an  active  push  to  place  a  wilderness  camp  for  delinquent  kids 
at  the  pond.  When  controversy  erupted  following  the  announcement  that  the  Eckerd 
Foundation  planned  70  structures  on  the  site,  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
was  required  and  the  camp  project  shifted  its  sights  to  Croatan. 

Since  that  time,  Coleman  has  donated  an  additional  200  acres,  and  a  number  of 
other  critical  tracts  —  especially  in  the  Lassiter  Swamp  area  —  have  been  Kiught 
bringing  the  Park  acreage  to  2,600  acres.  Eventually,  it  is  hoped  that  the  park  will 
cover  some  3 , 300  acres. 

Frost,  who  probably  knows  Merchants  Mill  as  well  as  anyone,  hopes  that  the  most 
serious  threats  are  over,  although  he  believes  that  care  must  be  taken  in  how  the  Park 
is  developed.  "The  original  Master  Plan  was  seriously  flawed,"  he  said,  "but  since 
learning  about  all  the  rare  plants  and  the  late  winter  waterfowl  that  use  the  area, 
changes  have  been  made  to  limit  the  development  to  an  area  which  is  not  sensitive  on 
the  northwest  side  off  of  U.S.  158.  The  main  entrance,  a  park  office,  range  residence 
and  three  loops  for  camping  are  being  considered  for  this  area." 

M  t  present,  there  are  about  20  canoes  for  rent  at  the  laurvching  site  beside  SR 
Lm  1403  which  crosses  the  dam  just  south  of  U.S.  158.  The  canoes  rent  for  $1 

J  M  an  hour  and  $6  a  day,  and  primitive  campsites  are  $2  a  night.  There  is  also  a 
7.3  mile  loop  trail  from  the  office  at  the  dam  to  the  overnight  canoe  camp  and  the 
primitive  backpack  campsites  on  the  north  side  of  the  pond.  Canoes  and  campsites  are 
available  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis,  but  the  campsites  are  rarely  filled.  A  call 
to  919-357-1 191  at  the  Park  office  will  give  you  the  status  of  facilities. 

You  can  also  launch  your  own  boat,  though  only  paddles  or  electric  motors  are 
allowed.  Fishermen  usually  bring  their  own  bc:>ats,  and  the  best  fishing  is  probably  in 
April.  Hot  weather  produces  a  few  fish  at  Merchants  Mill,  and  fishing  is  rarely 
outstanding  at  any  time  because  the  acidic  water,  like  that  of  many  other  Coastal 
Plain  rivers  and  lakes,  does  not  produce  abundant  gamefish  populations.  Still,  the 
pond  has  far  better  fishing  than  most  other  eastern  mill  ponds. 
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Though  nummade.  the  171-year-old 
millpond  Ls  home  U)  wundess  species  vj 
plants  and  wildlile. 

Much  o/Mercfuints  Mill  is  covered  with  mats  of  lily  paAs  and 
other  aquatic  plants,  and  its  dark  water  and  surrounding 
swamp  teem  with  life.  Over  1 65  aquatic  and  wetland  plants 
are  found  here  —  one  of  the  most  diverse  collections  in  the 
mid' Atlantic  region.  Nine  of  these  are  er\dangered  or 
threatened.  Though  much  of  the  SOO-acre  pond  is  a  flooded 
forest  of  cypress,  tupelo  and  other  large  trees  (far  right), 
there  are  open  areas  that  attract  over  2,000  wintering  ducks 
each  year. 


photographs  /ry  Jane  RoWing 


"I  saw  an  occasional  large  bass  —  one  1 1  -pounder  —  but  not  very  many, "  said  Frost. 
"There  are  pickerel  up  to  about  3  pounds,  but  the  crappie  fishing  has  deteriorated  in 
recent  years.  Most  fishermen  come  in  the  spring  and  fish  with  crickets  or  worms  for 
panfish.  One  problem  is  that  the  pond  is  very  shallow,  and  getting  more  so  all  the 
time.  The  deepest  areas  are  only  about  8  feet,  and  that  depth  is  confined  to  the 
meandering  channel. " 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  dark  cloud  on  the  horizon.  A  fish  kill  in  June  resulted  in 
fairly  significant  loss  of  gamefish.  Indeed,  biologists  were  surprised  to  see  so  many  bass 
and  other  gamefish  among  the  dead  fish.  While  the  kill  was  far  from  complete,  it  may 
effect  fishing  for  a  year  or  so.  More  important,  since  the  low  oxygen  content  that 
caused  the  kill  is  suspected  to  be  the  result  of  upstream  runoff  from  livestock 
operations  —  principally  hog  lots  —  it  could  happen  again  unless  something  is  done 
to  control  the  problem. 

For  those  who  come  to  Merchants  Mill  for  reasons  other  than  fishing,  the  best 
times  are  probably  spring  or  fall  because  the  mosquito  and  yellow  fly  population  is  not 
so  great.  Winter  is  also  a  good  time,  especially  if  you  don't  like  to  see  snakes.  Most  are 
harmless  water  snakes,  but  there  are  also  poisonous  cottonmouth  moccasins.  Most  of 
these  are  seen  in  the  headwaters,  swamp  and  creek  some  five  miles  up  the  pond.  A 
buoyed  canoe  trail  leads  up  the  pond  to  the  swamp  where  some  of  the  most  interesting 
flora  and  fauna  is  also  found,  including  the  beavers. 

In  the  fall,  many  colorful  warblers  migrate  through  the  area,  and  the  late  winter 
population  of  waterfowl  has  grown  to  about  2,000  ducks  representing  14  species. 
About  300  wood  ducks  are  permanent  residents,  but  no  hunting  is  allowed.  In  all, 
some  160  species  of  birds  —  including  22  which  are  considered  either  threatened  or 
endangered  —  have  been  recorded  at  Merchants  Mill. 
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Cecil  Frost 


Mark  StanJcus 


M(uuj  rare  and  endanqered  bird  specks 
are  jvimd  at  Merchants  Mill. 

Fall  is  one  of  the  best  times  to  visit  Merchants  Mill,  especially 
to  see  the  many  colorful  migratory  warblers  that  are  passing 
through.  Some  1 60  species  of  birds  —  many  of  them  native 
like  this  pair  of  great  homed  owls  (above)  —  have  been 
recorded  at  the  millpond.  Red-cockaded  woodpeckers  are 
among  the  22  threatened  or  endangered  species  of  birds 
which  use  the  area. 


o  detailed  small  mammal  study  has  ever  been  conducted,  but  26  species  have 
been  found.  There  have  also  been  sightings  of  a  number  of  uncommon 
species,  including  anhinga,  glossy  and  white  ibis  and  the  endangered 
red-cockaded  woodpeckers.  River  otter  and  mink  den  there,  and  bobcats  have  been 
sighted  three  times.  No  native  bears  have  been  seen  since  1966,  but  they  are  probably 
in  the  area,  and  though  the  pond  is  within  the  extreme  northern  boundary  for 
alligators,  none  has  ever  been  recorded. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  pond's  natural  communities  is  the  plant-life. 
Though  the  pond  is  manmade,  it  has  one  of  the  most  diverse  collections  of  aquatic 
and  wetland  plants  in  the  mid- Atlantic  area  —  over  165  species.  Only  three  of  these 
are  not  native.  Nine  endangered  or  threatened  plant  species  occur,  including  Hottonia 
inflata  (featherfoil),  Ranunculus  flabellaris  (yellow  water  crowfoot),  a  Glyceria pallida 
(pale  mannagrass),  and  Trillium  pusillum  (dwarf  trillium). 

While  there  are  no  definite  plans  to  expand  the  state  park  beyond  its  proposed 
maximum  size  of  3,300  acres,  some  consideration  is  being  made  towards  allowing  it  to 
be  the  hub  of  a  wildlife  corridor  extending  from  the  Dismal  Swamp  south  through 
Lassiter  Swamp  and  Merchants  Mill  down  Bennett's  Creek  (which  flows  out  of  the 
spillway)  to  Chowan  Swamp  and  the  Chowan  River. 

If  that  occurs,  it  will  be  the  fulfillment  of  yet  another  apparently  impossible  dream 
for  those  like  Coleman  and  Frost  who  have  devoted  a  sizeable  chunk  of  their  energy 
and  lives  to  this  area.  And  there  is  only  one  way  anyone  can  appreciate  the  value  of 
such  dreams.  See  for  yourself.  ^ 
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Indian 

Summer 

Angling 

Those  crisp,  bright  fail  days  herald 
the  best  and  most  enjoyable 
saltwater  fishing  of  the  year. 


written  and  photographed  by  Joel  Arrlngton 

Behind  the  dunes  on  North  Carolina  beaches 
there  is  a  grass  that  blooms  in  late  summer  and 
early  fall.  Any  one  stalk  of  Purple  Mubly  is  un- 
impressive, so  sparse  are  the  flowers,  but  when  you  look 
out  across  the  dunes  into  the  low  light  of  Indian  sum- 
mer, the  flowers  in  aggregate  form  an  electric  purple 
mist  over  the  sand.  This  startling  effect  is  a  product  not 
only  of  the  color  of  the  flowers,  but  of  the  particular  hue 
and  angle  of  sunlight  at  that  time  of  year. 

When  these  flowers  bloom  is  perhaps  the  most  de- 
pendable season  for  saltwater  fishing  on  our  coast. 

This  is  the  period  from  approximately  Labor  Day 
until  the  first  frosts  of  late  October.  The  prevailing 
coastal  wind  has  changed  from  southwesterly  to  north- 
easterly and  the  air  is  noticeably  drier.  Water  and  air 
temperatures  have  begun  to  slide  down  from  their  an- 
nual August  peaks,  and  the  sun  is  lower,  its  color  warm- 
er and  softer. 

Indian  summer  sneaks  up  on  you  in  eastern  North 
Carolina.  Along  the  two-lane  blacktops,  a  few  pump- 
kins and  decorative  gourds  appear  at  roadside  vegetable 
stands.  Late  one  sticky  afternoon  you  suddenly  notice 
that  the  marshes  have  turned  to  gold.  Then  it  blows 
cool  and  dry  from  the  northeast  for  a  few  days  and  dark 
schools  of  mullet  and  menhaden  begin  to  migrate 
southward  along  the  beaches.  Everywhere  the  land  and 
the  water  project  a  feeling  of  ripeness. 

It  is  a  light  tackle  time  of  year,  a  season  when  the 
inshore  fisherman  can  use  12-pound  test  line  for  nearly 
everything  available,  when  the  offshore  fisherman  can 
gear  down  for  white  marlin  and  for  sailfish. 

In  the  sounds  and  inlets  and  inshore  waters  and  along 
North  Carolina  beaches,  I  count  about  a  dozen  fishing 
opportunities  in  late  summer.  In  seven  of  them,  a  7- 
foot,  medium-action  spin  rod  with  not  more  than  12- 
pound  test  line  will  be  appropriate  tackle.  Four  of  these 
opportunities  require  a  9-foot  rod,  but  still  your  line 
should  not  test  over  12  pounds.  In  only  one  of  them  — 
fishing  for  big  red  drum  —  will  heavy  tackle  be  neces- 


sary. Offshore  you  can  fish  for  white  marlin  and  sailfish 
with  20-pound  test  trolling  tackle  if  you  are  willing  to 
take  the  consequences  of  a  blue  marlin  cleaning  your 
reel  of  line. 

Some  of  the  biggest  gray  trout  of  the  year  are  caught 
in  September.  They  are  coming  out  of  the  sounds  then, 
migrating  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  where  they  will  spend 
the  winter.  On  the  way,  they  stop  off  at  wrecks,  naviga- 
tion towers  and  bridges.  Bluff  Shoals  Light  in  Pamlico 
Sound  near  Ocracoke  has  a  submerged  wreck  next  to  it. 
Many  of  the  trout  you  hook  there  will  cut  you  off  in  the 
wreck  or  on  the  Light's  legs,  but  you  will  be  lucky 
enough  times  to  make  fishing  worthwhile.  Cast  a  V2- 
ounce  red  StingRay  Grub  head  with  a  white  Mister 
Twister  tail. 

Oregon  Inlet  bridge  may  hold  the  State's  biggest  gray 
trout  in  September.  They  are  most  numerous  there  af- 
ter a  hard  northeast  blow  and  while  the  flood  tide  is 
running  hard  around  the  bridge  abutments.  On  days 
when  it's  too  bad  to  get  offshore  for  marlin,  some  of  the 
Oregon  Inlet  fleet  fish  for  trout  there  with  menhaden 
they  net  in  the  marina  basin.  They  rig  a  long  leader 
behind  a  trolling  weight  weighing  as  much  as  6  ounces. 
At  the  end  of  the  leader  is  a  treble  hook  which  holds  the 
bait  by  the  lips.  The  skipper  holds  the  boat  into  the 
ripping  tide  and,  with  boat  rods,  the  anglers  work  the 
baits  back  around  the  bridge  fenders  and  abutments. 


King  mackerel  are 
tops  on  light  tackle 
and  live  bait. 

During  the  fall,  anglers  on  ocean 
piers  and  inshore  boats  catch  lots  of 
large  king  mackerel  using  live  bait 
fished  under  a  balloon  or  cork  float, 
and  these  inshore  kings  often  run 
larger  than  those  caught  trolling 
offshore. 
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Cool  weather 
heralds  good  fishing, 
great  variety. 

spotted  and  gray  trout  (above)  are 
frequently  abundant  during  the  fall 
fishing  period,  especially  in  the  inlets, 
sounds  and  even  at  times  along  the 
surf.  It  is  also  the  peak  season  for  big 
Spanish  mackerel  along  the  beaches 
(right)  just  before  the  onslaught  of 
cold  weather  which  drives  these  fish 
south. 


The  system  works,  but  you  can  do  it  with  lighter  tackle. 
We  once  cast  2-ounce  jigs  on  12-pound  line  ahead  of 
the  fenders  and  let  them  sink  and  wash  back  before 
beginning  a  slow  retrieve.  We  caught  grays  from  6  to 
over  9  pounds. 

So  too  are  the  flounder  biggest  at  this  time  of  year. 
Anglers  drift  the  inlet  channels  with  fish  belly  strips  or 
minnows  to  stock  their  freezers  with  filets.  In  the  surf 
you  can  cast  just  behind  the  curl  with  a  7-foot  rod  and 
expect  flounder  over  2  pounds.  On  the  beach,  and  in 
the  inlets  if  your  drift  is  not  too  fast,  you  can  add  a 
spinner  blade  ahead  of  your  hook  for  extra  flash,  and  a 
sliding  cork  on  the  leader  to  hold  bait  off  the  bottom. 

In  September  at  Cape  Lookout  and  in  October  else- 
where along  the  coast,  speckled  trout  fishing  begins  in 
earnest.  Here  you  will  be  casting  MirrOlures  weighing 
about  Vsths  ounce  and  '/2-ounce  jigs  with  soft  tails,  so 
the  7-foot  rod  again  is  appropriate.  Experienced  trout 
fishermen  may  drop  back  to  10-pound  test  line.  In  my 
experience,  the  best  MirrOlures  have  been  the  TT18 
and  TT21  models  for  average  conditions,  and  models 
with  flourescent  orange  heads  when  the  water  is  off- 
color.  Speckled  trout  have  been  on  the  increase  in 
North  Carolina  for  the  last  several  years.  Six-pound 
fish  have  not  been  uncommon  in  Core  Sound.  There 
has  been  some  good  but  spotty  surf  fishing  in  October  at 
Nags  Head  and  northward  to  Duck,  and  at  New  River 
Inlet. 

It's  a  long  boat  ride  from  wherever  you  put  in,  but 
Tumagain  Bay  and  Rattan  Bay  on  the  Neuse  River 
mouth  in  Pamlico  Sound  have  been  good  spots  for  not 
only  speckled  trout,  but  also  for  puppy  drum  going  to  10 
pounds.  Soft-bodied  jigs  are  the  lure  of  choice  because 
these  embayments  are  grassy  and  therefore  gang- 
hooked  plugs  do  not  work  well.  Your  7-foot  spin  rod 
with  12-pound  test  line  is  a  good  choice  unless  you 
prefer  a  6-foot  casting  rod  with  a  small  freshwater  reel. 

The  one  exception  to  the  late  summer  light  tackle 
rule  is  big  red  drum.  Practically  all  of  them  are  still  in 
Pamlico  Sound  then  and  they  can  be  caught  on  some  of 
the  reefs  inside  the  Outer  Banks,  particularly  those  near 
Ocracoke.  Capt.  Norman  Miller  there  does  a  good 
business  bait  fishing  for  them  in  September.  He  recom- 


mends 20-pound  line,  at  least.  The  shoal  extending 
south  of  Gull  Island  near  Salvo  sometimes  has  a  school 
of  big  drum  in  late  summer,  and  schools  can  possibly  be 
found  by  sight  around  any  of  the  Outer  Banks  inlets 
from  Drum  Inlet  north  in  September  and  October. 

The  late  summer  surf  has,  in  addition  to  flounder, 
spot,  pompano,  and  small  bluefish.  All  can  be  caught 
on  7-foot  rods.  In  addition,  there  are  puppy  drum, 
Spanish  mackerel,  and  false  albacore,  which  require 
either  longer  casts  or  more  sinker  weight  and  therefore 
a  bigger  rod. 

For  a  period  of  two  to  three  weeks  in  September, 
spots  rule  the  surf.  Piers  sometimes  bristle  with  anglers 
filling  coolers  with  the  little  bottom  fish  —  a  1  -pounder 
is  a  big  one.  Bait  dealers  thrive  on  sales  of  bloodworms, 
the  single  best  bait  for  spots.  The  most  common  ter- 
minal tackle  is  a  2 -hook  bottom  rig  with  #4  long-shank 
hooks.  You  attach  a  lead  pyramid  just  big  enough  to 
hold  bottom.  Two  ounces  is  often  enough.  There  are 
people  who  believe  that  spots  are  the  sweetest  of  all  fish 
on  the  table. 

Small  bluefish  often  save  the  day  in  late  summer.  If 
there  is  nothing  else  in  the  surf  or  along  the  inlet  bars, 
there  may  be  dense  schools  of  little  snapper  blues.  They 
will  weigh  up  to  3  pounds  mostly  and  will  hit  practically 
anything.  An  efficient  rig  for  catching  enough  for  a  fish 
fry  is  a  Vz-ounce  butterbean  bucktail.  You  should  rig  6 
inches  of  light  wire  ahead  of  it  or  a  piece  of  40-pound 
mono,  because  even  little  blues  will  cut  your  line  in- 
stantly. I  like  to  take  home  a  few  bluefish  if  I  can  eat 
them  right  away,  preferably  the  same  day  they  are 
caught,  but  I  do  not  like  them  frozen.  There  is  no 
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reason  to  dress  them  at  all,  just  drop  them  on  ice.  I  cut 
off  the  sides,  unsealed,  and  broil  them  skin  side  down 
with  lemon  juice  and  butter.  It's  no  problem  at  the 
table  to  lift  the  flesh  off  the  skin  with  your  fork. 

Another  delicious  fish  of  late  summer  is  the  pom- 
pano.  They  migrate  up  to  Cape  Hatteras  and  beyond  by 
August  and  usually  run  over  a  pound  by  September. 
You  can  catch  them  just  behind  the  curl  of  gentle  waves 
breaking  on  the  beach.  Bait  with  a  piece  of  shrimp,  or, 
better,  a  freshly  shed  mole  crab  (sand  flea)  you  have  dug 
from  the  beach  with  your  hands.  You  will  be  surprised 
at  the  fight  these  feisty  fish  put  up  in  the  surf.  They  are 
also  delicious. 

There  are  those  who  would  argue  that  Spanish  mack- 
erel broiled  with  lemon  and  butter  are  better  than  pom- 
pano.  They  may  be  right.  We  do  not  see  the  first  of 
them  until,  usually,  May  as  they  travel  up  the  coast 
from  wintering  areas  off  south  Florida.  There  is  a  south- 
erly migration  along  our  beaches  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober. You  may  troll  for  them  with  a  Clarkspoon,  but  in 
the  surf,  you  need  a  9-foot  rod  because  they  may  be 
working  under  birds  a  long  cast  from  the  beach.  Your  7- 
foot  rod  won't  reach.  Again  no  more  than  12-pound 
test  line  is  called  for.  The  best  lure  probably  is  the 
Connor  ZO  which  weighs  between  Vz  and  V4  ounce.  It  is 
an  elongated  metal  lure  that  can  be  cast  a  long  way  and 
retrieved  rapidly.  Spanish  mackerel  like  a  small  bait 
that  moves  quickly. 

Almost  every  year  we  get  a  few  cero  mackerel,  partic- 
ularly at  Cape  Lookout.  They  have  a  pattern  of  stripes 
and  spots  on  their  sides,  while  Spanish  have  only  spots. 
Otherwise  they  are  quite  similar.  Both  mackerels  have 
sharp,  pointed  teeth,  but  they  do  not  cut  monofilament 
very  often,  probably  because  they  usually  attack  lures 
from  behind,  but  also  because  their  needlelike  teeth 
lack  a  cutting  edge.  No  leader  is  necessary,  but  you  will 
occasionally  lose  a  lure. 


Fishing  for  Spanish  from  the  beach  is  very  similar  to 
fishing  for  false  albacore.  You  see  one  or  two  birds, 
sometimes  more,  working  low  over  the  water  and  you 
cast  to  them.  Experienced  anglers  can  tell  by  the  way 
birds  move  whether  they  are  over  albacore,  bluefish  or 
Spanish  mackerel.  Then  the  fish  will  jump  and  you 
know  for  sure.  False  albacore  (also  called  little  tunny) 
are  fast.  They  can  change  direction  three  times  while 
your  lure  is  in  flight.  The  trick  is  to  get  a  small  metal 
attractor  ahead  of  their  general  course  and  retrieve  it 
very  fast  just  below  the  surface.  The  best  artificial  I 
have  used  for  this  work  is  the  ZIH  Conner  lure.  It 
weighs  I'M  ounces.  You  need  a  9-foot  rod  with  back- 
bone to  cast  this  weight.  When  the  albacore  are  work- 
ing some  distance  from  the  beach,  as  they  sometimes  do 
to  avoid  dirty  water,  you  may  have  to  use  10-pound  test 
line  to  get  enough  distance. 

On  appropriate  tackle,  false  albacore  are  game  in  the 
surf.  They  are  a  challenge  to  hook,  requiring  strength 
and  casting  skill  and,  often  as  not,  good  wind.  Little 
schools  of  these  streamlined  relatives  of  the  tunas  will 
move  along  the  beach  so  that  you  have  to  run  to  stay 
ahead  of  them.  We  call  it  the  little  tunny  trot.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  one  of  these  fish  to  bum  off  1 00  yards  of  line 
in  less  than  10  seconds,  and  this  at  the  end  of  your 
longest  cast.  If  your  reel  does  not  pack  at  least  250  yards 
of  line,  you  are  likely  to  be  cleaned.  For  a  fish  that 
averages  probably  6  pounds  in  our  waters,  their  strength 
is  remarkable.  Unfortunately  (fortunately  for  them), 
false  albacore  are  almost  inedible.  They  have  red,  oily 
meat  that  defies  the  best  efforts  of  all  but  the  most 
determined  cooks.  But  their  belly  strips  make  good 
trolling  baits  and  their  oily  flesh  is  without  question  the 
best  shark  bait.  The  problem  with  fishing  for  them  on 
light  tackle  is  that  they  are  usually  beyond  reviving  by 
the  time  you  can  beach  them,  so  that  releasing  them 
alive  is  out  of  the  question.  These  days,  there  are  more 


Gulf  Stream 
dolphin  are  at  their 
colorful  best. 

Though  summer  lingers  in  the  clear 
and  cooler  air  of  early  fall,  fishing  for 
rminy  prime  offshore  species  remains 
excellent.  Dolphin  like  this  one  are 
not  only  handsome,  they  are  hard 
fighters  and  delicious  eating. 
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shark  fishermen  on  the  beach,  and  they  are  always  glad 
to  take  your  "fat  Alberts,"  and  you  can  give  them  away 
at  marinas  where  offshore  fishermen  dock. 

While  the  big  drum  are  still  mostly  in  Pamlico  Sound 
in  Indian  summer, plenty  of  puppy  drum  can  be  caught 
around  the  inlets  and  in  the  surf.  Your  9-foot  rod  will 
suffice  if  it  can  cast  a  6'Ounce  pyramid  sinker.  Twelve- 
pound  test  line  on  a  reel  that  will  hold  250  yards  is 
about  right.  This  is  strictly  bait  fishing,  and  the  best  of 
it  occurs  at  night. 

Recognizing  a  good  drum  slough  in  the  surf  is  some- 
thing that  is  best  learned  from  experienced  fishermen. 
Generally  you  should  remember  that  channel  bass  like 
roily,  turbid  water.  Cape  shoals  are  consistently  good. 
The  tip  of  Cape  Fear  is  accessible  by  boat,  but  the  island 
is  private.  There  used  to  be  some  tarpon  mixed  in  with 


the  drum  there  in  September,  and  they  would  take  our 
baits  on  the  bottom  and  jump  twice  before  we  could  get 
to  the  rod.  A  spot  called  "False  Point"  north  of  Hatteras 
Inlet  rivals  Cape  Point  for  puppy  drum  some  nights. 
The  north  side  of  Ocracoke  Inlet  is  a  good  puppy  drum 
location  on  a  southwest  wind. 

Certain  spots  are  like  that  —  good  on  a  certain  wind, 
but  hopeless  on  any  other.  Here  is  where  a  guide  can  be 
such  a  good  investment.  Even  if  you  own  a  4x4  and 
have  the  skills  to  drive  it  on  sand,  it  is  often  a  good  idea 
to  hire  a  guide  for  a  day  to  find  out  what  spots  have  been 
producing  and  how  wind  changes  may  effect  them. 

The  final  Indian-summer  fishing  opportunity  is  float 
fishing  for  king  mackerel.  This  live-bait  technique  be- 
gan on  piers,  where  it  continues  to  thrive,  spread  to 
boats  and  now  has  branched  off  into  a  slow-trolling 


technique. 

Some  of  the  early  practitioners  thought  it  was  a 
heavy-tackle  method.  The  first  blistering  runs  of  king 
mackerel  concerned  them  and  they  kept  trying  to  stop 
them,  tightening  down  drags  and  moving  up  to  heavier 
tackle  and  bigger  hooks.  This  resulted  only  in  pulled 
hooks  and  missed  strikes.  The  most  successful  float 
fishermen  use  approximately  12-pound  test  line,  9-foot 
surf  rods  from  boats  or  piers  and  single  hooks  not  much 
over  size  4/0.  Trebles  should  be  1/0.  The  strategy  is  to 
hook  a  king,  if  not  with  a  single  hook  through  the  bony 
part  of  the  mouth,  then  lightly  in  the  flesh  with  a  treble 
on  a  dropper.  Let  him  make  his  100-yard  run  against  a 
light  drag.  Too  much  resistance  will  rip  out  the  hooks. 
Then  bear  down  a  little  and  fight  the  fish  hard,  because 
a  king  usually  poops  out  after  its  first  long  run. 


David  Willis  of  Morehead  City  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
developing  slow  trolling  for  king  mackerel  in  Carteret 
County.  It's  a  variation  on  float  fishing,  but  instead  of 
anchoring  the  boat  and  drifting  your  baits  out  under 
balloons  or  cork  floats,  you  troll  very  slowly  —  if  possi- 
ble, behind  a  trawler  that  is  cleaning  its  nets.  The  bait 
—  it  might  be  a  bluefish  or  a  menhaden  —  is  hooked 
through  the  lips  with  a  treble.  A  dropper  trails  behind 
or  is  held  on  the  fish's  tail  with  a  rubber  band.  Willis' 
catches,  and  those  of  others  who  use  this  technique, 
speak  for  themselves. 

The  biggest  king  mackerel  of  the  year  are  often 
caught  in  Indian  summer.  The  larger  ones  seem  to 
break  away  from  schools  and  wander  the  inshore  waters 
alone  or  in  small  packs.  When  dense  balls  of  menhaden 
come  shimmering  down  the  beaches,  flipping  the  sur- 
face where  it's  calm,  and  schools  of  popeye  mullet,  like 
shadows  on  the  bottom,  drift  along  the  shore,  big  fall 
kings  are  likely  to  be  close  by. 

Inland  there  are  dove  hunts  on  Saturday  afternoons; 
in  the  marshes,  clapper  rails  are  migrating  southward; 
and  along  the  beaches,  ghost  crabs  scurry  under  a  deli- 
cate purple  mist.  In  coastal  North  Carolina,  experi- 
enced anglers  lay  their  plans  for  Indian  summer.  ^ 


Gulls  work 

the  large  schools 

of  migrating  fish. 

More  tfuin  any  ot/oer  time  o/  t/i£  y^ear, 
/rdian  %\m\me.r  sigtvAs  the  buildup  of 
large  schools  of  fish  —  both  bait  and 
gamefish  —  as  they  begin  their 
annual  southward  migration.  Fishing 
for  blues  (left)  and  other  schooling 
species  can  be  outstanding.  Also,  fall 
brings  in  the  big  spotted  trout 
(above)  which  will  be  around 
throughout  much  of  the  winter. 
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We  Are 
Poisoning 
Our  Wildlife 


The  widespread  use  of  pesticides 
may  be  the  most  devastating 
cause  of  the  decline  in  some  wildlife 
species,  especially  small  game. 
Yet  few  studies  are  being  made, 
and  virtually  no  one  will  talk  about  it. 


by  Rick  Estes 


There  is  a  role-playing  game  I  play  with 
school  children  to  help  them 
understand  how  wildlife,  man  and  the 
environment  are  dependent  upon  each  other. 
Standing  in  a  circle,  each  of  us  represents  a 
different  member  of  a  natural  community,  such 
as  a  fox,  the  forest,  a  mouse,  and  so  forth.  The 
"sun"  stands  in  the  center  of  the  circle.  As  we 
discuss  the  needs  of  each  member  of  the 
community,  we  are  connected  by  a  long  string. 
The  string  begins  to  form  a  huge  web  as  all  of  us 
make  connections  with  the  sun  and  each  other 
for  our  food,  water,  and  shelter.  We  are  an 
interdependent  community. 

However,  when  the  farmer  in  our  game 
discovers  some  insects  eating  his  beans,  an 
unnatural  element  is  introduced  —  a  chemical 
pesticide.  The  pesticide  kills  the  bugs,  but  it 
also  kills  a  robin  that  eats  some  of  the  bugs. 
Then  a  rain  storm  washes  some  of  the  spray  into 
the  nearby  stream  and  some  fish  are  poisoned. 
A  black  snake  catches  one  of  the  fish,  and  a 
hawk  eats  the  snake.  The  web  begins  to 
unravel. 

Just  a  game?  Yes,  but  one  that  is  based  on 
fact.  It  is  a  continuous  drama  in  real  life  in 
North  Carolina  and  elsewhere,  and  the 


unintended  victims  are  rabbits,  quail,  songbirds 
and  the  environment  in  general. 

The  imaginary  farmer  in  the  game  did  not 
intend  to  kill  fish,  birds  and  snakes,  but  he  felt 
forced  to  take  action  to  save  his  livelihood,  and 
chemical  control  of  the  pests  seemed  the  best 
answer.  In  that  sense,  the  game  is  true  to  life. 

The  pesticide  industry  is  a 
multi-million-dollar  business  in  North  Carolina 
today,  represented  by  such  corporate  giants  as 
Monsanto,  DuPont,  Shell,  and  Ciba-Geigy. 
About  1,000  new  pesticide  products  are 
registered  here  annually.  Their  products  are 
promoted  on  radio  and  television  and  at 
company-sponsored  suppers  provided  to  farmers 
each  winter.  Many  brand  names  have  become 
household  words  in  our  highly  competitive 
agricultural  economy.  Many  of  them  can  be 
deadly,  especially  if  misused. 

For  many  farmers  today,  their  war  with  the 
legions  of  insects,  weeds,  and  crop  diseases 
involves  a  Catch-22.  Faced  with  escalating 
operating  costs,  they  feel  forced  to  use  more 
chemicals,  clear  and  cultivate  more  lands,  and 
cut  comers  wherever  they  can.  The  pesticide 
that  wiped  a  field  clean  last  year  must  be 
applied  a  little  more  often  or  more  liberally  this 


year  to  eliminate  the  pests  that  have  developed 
a  resistance  to  it.  Or  a  new,  more  expensive 
pesticide  must  be  used.  And  even  though  the 
pesticide  industry  is  very  competitive,  prices  are 
high.  One  gallon  of  high-powered  herbicide 
can  cost  over  $70.  That  one  gallon  may  be 
enough  to  treat  four  acres  one  time.  A  tobacco 
farmer  may  apply  as  many  as  five  or  six  different 
chemicals  to  his  ground  just  to  prepare  for 
planting.  As  the  plants  grow  and  are  attacked 
by  a  new  group  of  pests,  other  chemicals  are 
poured  in. 

Despite  bans  and  restrictions  on  certain 
particularly  toxic  or  long-lived  pesticides,  many 
of  the  chemicals  being  used  today  to  control 
agricultural  pests  are  deadly  to  wildlife.  Wildlife 
biologists  with  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  in  consultation  with 
entomologists  from  N.C.  State  University, 
have  identified  at  least  17  pesticides  used  on 
tobacco  alone  that  pose  significant  threats  to 
wildlife.  The  biologists  have  recommended  that 
these  pesticides  be  banned  on  Commission- 
owned  lands  leased  to  local  farmers. 

And  all  experts  agree  that  the  chemicals 
themselves  are  not  the  only  problem.  Proof  of  a 
farmer's  training  in  the  proper  use  and 
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application  of  certain  pesticides  is  required 
before  a  purchase,  but  such  proof  is  rarely 
requested.  Deadly  chemical  poisons  are 
sometimes  sold  by  feed  store  clerks  to  farmers 
untrained  in  their  use.  And  North  Carolina's 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  only  10 
inspectors  to  monitor  compliance  with  the  laws 
related  to  the  sale  of  pesticides. 

"I  suspect  that  if  proper  application 
procedures  were  always  followed,  we  would 
probably  be  in  pretty  good  shape  as  far  as 
pesticides  and  wildlife  are  concerned,"  said  Dr. 
Jorge  Manring,  a  toxicologist  with  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation.  "Of  course,  even  when 
directions  are  followed  carefully,  other  factors 
can  still  pose  threats,"  he  added.  "Air 
application  is  always  a  greater  hazard,  and  the 
formulation  of  the  chemical  makes  a 
difference."  Some  pesticides  are  applied  as 
liquid,  others  as  powder,  and  still  others  in 
granular  form.  "One  hazard  of  using  granular 
pesticides  is  that  the  grains  are  often  picked  up 
by  birds  as  they  gather  grit  to  aid  in  the 
digestion  of  their  food. " 

The  quantity  of  pesticide  used  is  another 
factor  threatening  wildlife  and  the 
environment.  Farmers,  pesticide  specialists, 
and  researchers  all  readily  admit  that  many 
qO    farmers  increase  the  recommended  amount  of 
'       chemical  on  the  principle  that  if  a  quart  is 
good,  two  quarts  must  be  twice  as  good. 

Finally,  there  are  instances  when  restricted 
pesticides  are  still  used,  even  though  they  have 
been  shown  to  pose  exceptional  hazards.  Last 
year  an  insect  infestation  in  part  of  Montana's 
spring  wheat  crop  prompted  local  ranchers  to 
petition  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
for  emergency  permission  to  use  Endrin,  a 
highly  toxic  and  long-lived  pesticide. 
Permission  was  granted,  and  the  subsequent 
spraying  of  thousands  of  acres  of  wheat 
threatened  hundreds  of  thousands  of  migrating 
waterfowl,  other  wildlife,  and  possibly 
endangered  whooping  cranes.  According  to  Dr. 
^        Manring,  the  infestation  was  set  up  by  a  crop 
J,      practice  in  the  fields,  and  the  resulting 

large-scale  spraying  was  an  overreaction  on  the 
parts  of  the  ranchers  and  the  EPA  officials. 
Once  in  the  soil,  Endrin  persists.  On  a  test  plot 
in  New  York  State,  70  percent  of  the  Endrin 
applied  12  years  ago  is  still  there. 

None  of  the  problems  with  pesticides 
mentioned  here  is  new  to  anyone  who  has  dealt 
with  the  chemicals  for  very  long.  There  is 
ample  laboratory  research  and  field  experience 
to  substantiate  the  toxicity  of  these  pesticides. 
There  are  labels  on  the  containers  describing 
the  hazards  of  the  chemicals  and  warnings 
about  accidental  human  and  wildlife  exposure. 
These  are  State  and  federal  laws  that  restrict 
their  uses.  And  yet,  there  is  little  data  to  show 
the  total  impact  they  may  be  having  on 
wildlife.  What  we  do  have  are  numerous 
isolated  examples. 

Six  years  ago,  researchers  from  North 
Carolina  State  University  conducted  a 
study  in  Scotland  and  Robeson  counties  to 
determine  whether  rabbits  and  quail  were 
taking  up  two  pesticides  that  were  being  used 


on  cotton.  They  found  evidence  of  methyl 
parathion  in  about  half  of  the  animals 
collected,  and  toxaphene  was  found  in  87 
percent  of  the  rabbits  and  in  all  of  the  quail. 
Both  chemicals  are  highly  toxic  to  wildlife.  The 
study  was  limited  to  part  of  one  farm,  and  lasted 
just  one  growing  season.  The  pesticides  were 
applied  aerially  1 1  times  during  those  three 
months. 

About  three  years  ago,  a  farmer  in  a 
southeastern  county  found  a  dead  rabbit  and  a 
dead  hawk  in  the  edge  of  one  of  his  fields.  The 
wildlife  biologist  he  contacted  determined  that 
both  died  from  carbofuran  poisoning.  His 
findings  were  confirmed  by  a  N.C.  Department 
of  Agriculture  laboratory.  The  farmer  had  been 
treating  the  field  with  a  chemical  containing 
carbofuran,  a  pesticide  classed  as  "safe  and 
non-persistent"  to  wildlife.  Further 
investigation  showed  that  he  was  spilling  small 
amounts  of  the  pesticide  when  he  turned  his 
tractor  at  the  end  of  each  row.  How  often  is  this 
scenario  repeated,  but  never  reported? 

I  talked  recently  with  Jim  Roney  Sr.  and  Jim 
Jr.  on  their  farm  near  Haw  River.  The  Roneys 
are  a  farm  family  like  many  others  in  the  State. 
Their  farm  is  both  their  livelihood  and  their 
life.  They  use  the  very  best  conservation 
measures  to  prevent  soil  erosion,  they  maintain 
grassed  waterways,  leave  fencerows  and  field 
edges  for  wildlife,  and  plant  numerous  wildlife 
food  and  cover  plots.  The  farm  looks  like  a 
model  from  a  wildlife  conservation  bulletin,  but 
the  wildlife  just  isn't  there  anymore. 

"We  don't  have  the  small  game,  especially 
quail,  like  we  used  to,"  Jim  Sr.  said. 

Five  years  ago,  the  Roneys  decided  to  try 
some  different  pesticides  on  their  tobacco  to  see 
if  that  would  make  a  difference. 

"We  knew  that  the  insecticide  we  were  using 
wasdeadly  onbirds,"  Jimjr.  explained.  "We 
would  find  dead  songbirds  and  quail  in  the  fields 
after  using  it,  so  we  went  to  some  less  toxic 
pesticides  to  kill  homworms  on  our  tobacco. " 
But  every  year  since  they  made  the  switch,  they 
have  had  to  use  the  more  toxic  chemical  at  least 
once  when  the  other  chemicals  just  did  not 
seem  to  be  doing  the  job.  "We  don't  like  using 
it,  but  we've  got  to  protect  the  tobacco,"  they 
said.  As  we  talked,  a  lone  quail  could  be  heard 
calling  from  a  nearby  field  edge. 

And  of  course,  terrestrial  wildlife  is  not  the 
only  victim  of  incidental  pesticide  poisoning. 
The  well-known  decline  in  striped  bass 
populations  in  the  Roanoke  River  and  in 
Albemarle  Sound  has  been  linked  to  poor 
reproduction  and  egg  viability.  The  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
identified  at  least  10  pollutants  —  including 
several  compounds  derived  from  pesticides  — 
in  the  fish.  All  the  compounds  have  been 
known  to  cause  reproductive  problems  in  fish. 
The  pesticides  evidently  enter  the  river  and 
sound  with  runoff  from  agricultural  lands. 

These  few  examples  are  the  tip  of  the 
iceburg.  We  know  that  many  pesticides 
will  kill  wildlife  when  exposure  occurs.  In  1976 
alone,  about  22  million  pounds  of  pesticides 
were  applied  to  crops  in  North  Carolina,  and 


wildlife  couldn't  help  but  pick  up  the 
chemicals.  There  is  every  reason  to  assume  that 
the  few  instances  cited  here  are  repeated  at 
locations  throughout  the  State.  Considering 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
agricultural  lands  that  are  annually  treated  with 
millions  of  pounds  of  pesticides,  the  potential 
loss  of  wildlife  is  staggering.  However, 
according  to  Dr.  Manring,  "identifying  animals 
killed  by  pesticides  is  difficult  because  carcasses 
do  not  long  remain  in  nature,  and  because 
many  of  the  chemicals  being  used  now  break 
down  rapidly  and  cannot  be  traced.  Still,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  pesticides  do  kill  wildlife 
and  other  non-target  animals." 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  hunter 
survey  forms  show  a  decline  of  over  50  percent 
of  the  harvest  of  rabbits  and  quail  over  the  past 
decade,  a  period  that  has  seen  increased  use  of 
pesticides.  Are  these  chemicals  responsible  for 
the  decline  in  small-game  populations  in  North 
Carolina?  Experts  decline  to  make  this  link, 
although  the  evidence  is  compelling. 

The  loss  of  wildlife  habitat  may  well  be  more 
important  in  the  decline  in  small-game 
populations  —  but,  tragically,  disappearing 
wildlife  habitat  is  linked  to  increased  use  of 
chemicals  on  farms.  Between  1967  and  1977, 
North  Carolina  lost  128,000  acres  per  year  of 
agricultural  land  —  much  of  it  prime  farmland 
and  excellent  wildlife  habitat  —  to 
commercial,  industrial  and  residential 
development.  During  the  same  period, 
moreover,  forest  land  in  the  State  decreased  by 
153,000  acres  per  year.  The  net  result:  a 
reduction  of  forest  and  agricultural  lands  of 
nearly  3  million  acres.  In  addition,  nearly  2'/2 
million  acres  were  flooded  in  1977,  a  total  that 
has  increased  with  the  recent  filling  of  the  B. 
Everett  Jordan  Lake,  and  Falls-of-the-Neuse 
Reservoir  which  will  soon  be  filled. 


The  driving  force  behind  these  changes  in 
land-use  patterns  is  the  growing  human 
population.  By  the  year  2020,  the  State  will 
grow  by  2  million  people,  according  to  figures 
from  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Community  Development,  and  over  the  next 
50  years,  there  will  be  a  140  percent  increase  in 
the  demand  for  agricultural  products. 

The  effects  of  all  this  on  wildlife  is  like  the 
cut  of  a  double-edged  sword.  As  prime 
agricultural  lands  are  converted  to  homes  and 
businesses  for  an  expanding  population, 
marginally  arable  lands  —  which  are  sometimes 
excellent  wildlife  habitat  —  are  put  into 
production  to  feed  it.  And  with  less  total  land 
available  to  agriculture,  farmers  will  be  required 
to  get  more  out  of  every  acre  they  farm.  In 
today's  technological  world,  that  usually  means 
increased  applications  of  agricultural  chemicals, 
including  pesticides. 

Wildlife  has  long  been  seen  as  a  barometer  of 
environmental  quality.  Perhaps  the  starkest 
example  of  this  idea  is  the  coal  miners'  canary. 
The  little  bird  was  carried  into  the  mine  each 
day  and  watched  carefully.  When  air  in  the 
mine  turned  bad  the  canary  died.  Our  canaries 
are  dying  all  around  us.  It's  time  we  took  note.  ^ 
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Using  Pesticides 

In  1976,  about  22  million  pounds  of  pesticides 
were  applied  to  North  Carolina  farmland, 
according  to  NRCD.  How  much  pesticide  was  used 
in  1981  ?  To  get  an  answer  might  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  growth  of  pesticides  in  the  State,  but  neither  the 
N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture  nor  the  N.C. 
Pesticide  Association  could  provide  figures.  Also,  no 
one  at  this  time  apparently  has  the  total  dollar  value 
of  pesticides  sold  annually  in  the  State.  A  State 
pesticides  specialist  did  tell  wildlife  biologists  that 
national  sales  of  one  highly  advertised  new  herbicide 
would  reach  $1  billion  this  year. 

There  are  also  considerable  discrepancies 
regarding  estimates  of  the  frequency  of  wildlife 
exposure  to  pesticides  in  cultivated  fields.  Dr.  Frank 
Guthrie,  an  entomologist  at  N.C.  State  University, 
maintains  that  these  incidents  are  not  frequent 
because  wildlife  rarely  goes  into  such  fields.  But 
biologists  and  sportsmen  know  wildlife  enters  such 
fields,  and  the  results  of  the  cotton  field  study  of 
1976  certainly  cast  doubts  on  Guthrie's  assertion. 

If  you  use  pesticides  and  are  concerned  about  their 
effects  on  wildlife,  follow  these  directions  from  the 
N.C.  State  University  School  of  Agriculture  and 
Life  Sciences: 


1.  Know  the  pest. 

2.  Use  pesticides  only  when  needed. 

3.  Always  ask  the  advice  of  an  expert  on 
problems  of  pests  and  pesticides. 

4.  Use  the  correct  pesticide  for  the  problem. 

5.  Know  any  hazards  the  pesticide  might  present. 

6.  Read  the  label. 

Also  check  the  label  on  the  container  for  the 
name  of  the  active  ingredient.  The  N.  C.  Agricultural 
Chemicals  Manual  lists  several  substances  that  may 
appear  in  commercial  pesticide  products  whose  sale 
and  use  are  restricted  because  of  the  effects  of  these 
substances  on  aquatic  organisms,  birds,  mammals  or 
other  nontarget  species.  These  include  some 
formulations  of  acrolein,  clonitralid,  demeton, 
endrin,  ethyl  parathion,  methomyl,  methyl 
parathion,  mevinphos,  monocrotophus,  phorate, 
phosacetim,  phosphamidon,  picloram,  sodium 
fluoroacetate,  strychnine,  and  tepp.  Ask  your  Soil 
Conservation  Service  (SCS)  agent  or  agricultural 
extension  agent  for  advice  on  the  use  of  products 
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Acid  Rain  Is  Still  Falling 


Rex  Gary  Schmidt 


Death  From  Above:  Air  pollution  from  many  sources  causes  acid  rain,  and  rmdonal  legislation  currently  being 
considered  may  add  to  the  problem.  In  a  recent  study  conducted  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  North  Carolirm 
was  one  of  15  eastern  states  identified  as  "extremely  vulnerable"  to  acid  rain.  Acid  rain  adversely  affects  fish  and 
agriculture. 
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Picture  3,000  lakes  and  49,000 
miles  of  streams.  That's  what 
has  already  been  damaged  by  acid 
rain  in  the  eastern  United  States, 
according  to  a  Congressional  study 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Technology.  Included  in  this 
figure  are  almost  300  lakes  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  of  New 
York  —  classic,  pristine  trout 
waters  that  are  now  devoid  of  fish 
life.  The  cry  of  a  loon  —  once 
common  on  these  wilderness 
waters  —  is  now  rarely  heard. 
Acidity  has  also  killed  most  of  the 
aquatic  moUusks  and  insects  in 
these  waters,  destroying  a  whole 
web  of  life.  To  this  figure,  add  the 
damage  in  Canada.  Acid  rain  has 
killed  150  lakes  in  Ontario,  and 
another  50,000  may  die  in  the 
next  two  decades.  About  100,000 
lakes  in  Quebec  are  in  danger,  and 
nine  rivers  in  Nova  Scotia  have 
lost  Atlantic  salmon  runs  to  this 
pollution. 

Acid  rain  —  which  is  a  broad 
term  encompassing  air-borne 
pollution  that  is  transported  long 
distances  by  prevailing  weather 
patterns  —  is  one  of  the  great 
threats  facing  our  environment. 
Briefly,  here  is  the  crux  of  the 
problem.  The  United  States 
pumps  almost  33  million  tons  of 
nitrogen  and  sulfur  pollutants  into 
the  atmosphere  annually.  Some  of 
this  pollution  is  from  automobile 
emissions;  but  most  comes  from 
large  industries  —  including  steel 
mills,  smelters,  automobile  plants, 
and  especially  coal-fired 
generating  plants  —  in  the 
mid-west.  These  pollutants  are 
released  through  giant 
smoke-stacks.  High  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  nitrogen  and 
sulfur  compounds  combine  with 
sunlight  and  rain  or  snow  to  form 
mixtures  of  sulfuric  or  nitric  acid. 
When  the  rain  or  snow  falls, 
waters  receive  a  deadly  dose  of 
acidity.  Rains  with  a  pH  of  3.3  — 
about  the  acidity  of  vinegar  —  are 
now  common  throughout  the 
East,  including  North  Carolina. 
In  a  recent  study  of  the 


vulnerability  of  eastern  states  to 
acid  rain,  North  Carolina  was  one 
of  15  states  rated  as  extremely 
vulnerable.  This  study  assessed  the 
potential  of  acid  rain  damage  for 
fisheries,  forests,  soils,  crops  and 
buildings. 

Given  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  what  has  been  done  to 
combat  acid  rain?  Not  much! 
Numerous  studies  have  outlined 
the  damage  being  done,  and  the 
problem  has  been  studied 
extensively  in  Sweden  for  30  years 
—  where  acid  rain  has  killed 
20,000  lakes  and  forest 
productivity  has  declined  by  7 
percent. 

In  the  face  of  this  evidence,  the 
current  federal  administration 
decided  that  acid  rain  needed 
"more  study."  In  addition,  they 
wanted  to  exempt  new  industrial 
coal-fired  boilers  from 
requirements  that  would  assure 
that  a  minimum  percentage  of 
sulfur-dioxides  are  removed  from 
emissions,  allow  extensions  of 
deadlines  to  1993  for  meeting 
sulfur-dioxide  standards,  and 


increase  annual  allowable 
sulfur-dioxide  emissions  by  1 . 5 
million  tons. 

In  the  face  of  widespread 
opposition,  the  administration 
slightly  liberalized  its  stand,  and 
now  supports  the  Dingell-Broyhill 
bill  (HR  5252)  which  would  still 
allow  an  increase  in  the  emissions 
that  cause  acid  rain.  This  bill 
would  eliminate  new  industrial 
boilers  from  "percentage 
reduction"  requirements  for  sulfur 
and  nitrogen  pollutants,  double 
allowable  emissions  of 
nitrogen-oxides  for  new 
automobiles,  and  grant  state 
governments  the  right  to  issue 
"emergency  waivers"  of 
pollution-control  requirements 
with  no  federal  reviews. 

Others  aren't  taking  the 
problem  lightly  —  especially 
representatives  from  the 
Northeast.  A  host  of  bills  have 
been  introduced  that  address  acid 
rain,  and  the  best  of  this 
legislation  is  the  Mitchell-Stafford 
(S.  1706)  and  Moffett-Gregg 
(H.R.  4829)  bills  which  are 


essentially  the  same.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  is  the 
Mitchell-Stafford  bill  would  freeze 
sulfur-dioxide  and  nitrogen-oxide 
emissions  at  January  1,  1981, 
levels.  Both  bills  would  require  at\ 
annual  reduction  of  10  million 
tons  in  sulfur-dioxide  emissions 
over  the  next  10  years  (a  45 
percent  reduction  by  1990),  set  up 
a  management  plan  for  industrial 
emissions  in  the  East,  and  study 
acid-rain  effects  in  the  Southwest, 
Great  Plains,  and  Pacific 
Northwest. 

If  you  care  about  the  future  of 
fish  and  wildlife  —  or  like  to  drink 
clean,  safe  water  (acid  rain 
increases  concentrations  of  toxic 
metals  in  water  supplies  through 
geologic  weathering  and  corrosion 
of  pipes)  —  write  your 
representatives,  and  urge  them  to 
support  either  the 
Mitchell-Stafford  or 
Moffett-Gregg  bills.  Time  is  short, 
and  the  decisions  that  will  affect 
acid  rain  in  the  future  are  being 
made  in  Washington  right  now. 
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A  License  To  Hunt 


Thanks  A  Million 


True  or  false:  if  your  father 
owns  a  farm  —  and  you  are 
under  18  —  you  don't  need  a 
hunting  license  to  bag  a  few 
squirrels  along  the  field  edges.  The 
answer  is  "true. "  Landholders  and 
their  dependents  are  exempt  from 
State  hunting  and  fishing  license 
requirements  on  their  property. 

Much  confusion  exists  over  the 
hunting,  fishing  and  trapping 
license  requirements  for 
landholders,  dependents,  and 
minors.  For  starters,  what  is  a 
landholder?  A  landholder  is 
anyone  who  owns  land  in  North 
Carolina  or  leases  land  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  land 
holder  does  not  have  to  live  on 
the  land  which  is  owned  or  leased, 
and  need  not  be  a  resident  of 
North  Carolina. 

And  what  rights  do  landholders 
have?  They  may  hunt  and  fish 
without  licenses  only  on  their  own 
landholdings.  In  the  case  of  leased 
land,  however,  a  little 
clarification  is  needed.  Only  the 
boundaries  of  the  land  described 
in  the  actual  lease  may  be  hunted 
or  fished  without  a  license.  If  you 
lease  a  portion  of  your  neighbor's 
farm,  you  may  only  hunt  or  fish 
the  specific  area  that  you  leased 
without  a  license.  Also,  if  you 
lease  a  tobacco  allotment  and 
transfer  the  poundage  to  your 
farm,  you  would  not  be  able  to 
hunt  on  the  farm  where  you 
obtained  the  allotment  without  a 
license. 

Similar  privileges  exist  for  legal 
dependents  of  landholders  who  are 
under  18.  They  may  hunt  or  fish 


on  their  parent's  and  guardian's 
landholdings  without  a  hunting  or 
fishing  license.  The  only 
exception  to  this  —  for  everyone 
—  is  falconry.  Anyone  who 
practices  falconry  must  have  a 
falconry  license  —  regardless  of 
where  the  birds  are  used. 

And  what  regulations  govern 
wildlife  on  private  lands?  The 
same  that  apply  for  the  rest  of  the 
State.  Landholders  and  their 
dependents  must  obey  all  general 
regulations,  seasons  and  bag 
limits.  While  they  aren't  required 
to  tag  big  game  taken  on  their 
landholdings,  they  still  must 
report  the  kill  at  a  check  station. 

Similar  laws  apply  to  young 
people  under  the  age  of  16.  For 
example,  youngsters  under  16  may 
fish  alone  in  all  waters  of  the  State 
without  a  fishing  license.  The 
regulations  for  youngsters  under 
16  who  hunt  or  trap  are  similar. 
These  youngsters  may  hunt  or  trap 
without  a  license  as  long  as  they 
are  accompanied  by  a  parent, 
guardian,  or  responsible  adult  with 
an  appropriate  license.  Youngsters 
who  are  under  16  may  also  hunt  or 
trap  alone  —  but  must  carry  an 
appropriate  license  that  belongs  to 
their  parents  or  guardians.  Of 
course,  youngsters  who  hunt  or 
trap  alone  on  their  parent's 
landholdings  don't  need  to  carry  a 
license  because  their  parents  are 
exempt.  In  fact,  any  youth  under 
16  can  hunt  with  a  landholder  and 
be  covered  under  the  landholder's 
exemption  from  license 
requirements. 


Across  The  State 

Celebrate  Clean  Streams 


September  is  the  month  to 
celebrate  if  you're  fond  of 
clean  water.  "Clean  Streams 
Month"  is  being  observed  across 
the  State,  and  a  variety  of 
educational  programs,  river 
cleanups  and  recreational 
activities  are  planned. 


To  learn  more  about  Clean 
Streams  Month,  contact  a  local 
environmental  organization  or 
write  to  the  N.C.  Division  of 
Environmental  Management, 
Archdale  Building,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27611. 


Dear  Sirs: 

I have  moved  my  boat  to 
Virginia  as  a  result  of  having 
military  transfer  orders.  I  will  be 
registering  my  boat  in  Virginia 
before  31  May. 

I  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  programs. 


You  can  be  proud  of  what  you  do 
for  your  citizens  because  your 
services  are  far  superior  to  those  of 
any  other  state  in  which  I  have 
lived. 
Thanks. 

R.D.  Gamer 
Jacksonville 


Proclaims  Hunting-Fishing  Day 

Governor  Honors  Sportsmen 


Hunting  and  fishing  are  two  of 
the  nation's  most  popular 
pastimes,  and  more  than  1  million 
Tar  Heel  citizens  participate  in 
these  sports.  North  Carolina 
Governor  James  B.  Hunt  Jr. 
recently  recognized  the 
sportsman's  contribution  to 
conservation  by  proclaiming 
Saturday,  September  25,  as 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day  in  North  Carolina. 

"Hunters  and  fishermen  have 
traditionally  constituted  one  of 
the  largest  groups  of  citizens  who 
are  concerned  about  our  wildlife 
resources  and  environment,"  said 
Hunt.  "Virtually  all  of  the 
financial  support  for  sound 


management  and  conservation  of 
our  wildlife  resources  is  paid  for  by 
hunters  and  fishermen.  Sportsmen 
have  also  consistently  led  the  way 
in  our  quest  for  clean  air,  water 
and  future  for  wildlife.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  recognize 
their  tremendous  contribution  to 
conservation  by  proclaiming 
September  25  as  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  in  North 
Carolina." 

The  event  will  be  widely 
observed  throughout  the  State. 
Check  local  newspapers  and 
contact  sportsman's  clubs  for 
information  on  National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day  activities  in  your 
area. 


In  Your  Honor:  Governor  James  B.  Hunt  ]r.  recently  proclaimed  September 
25  as  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  in  North  Carolina  to  honor  the 
sportsman's  role  in  conservation.  Here,  Robert  Gordon  (left),  chairman  of  the 
Wildlife  Commission,  and  Mike  Mann,  executive  vice-president  of  the  North 
Carolirm  Wildlife  Federation,  look  on  as  the  governor  signs  the  proclamation. 
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Dismal  Swamp  Memories 


Dear  Sirs: 

I was  very  much  interested  in 
the  article  about  The  Great 
Dismal  Swamp  by  Scott  Derks  in 
the  May  issue. 

I  lived  in  Englehard,  N.C. 
during  part  of  1963  and  1964  and 
worked  on  a  huge  dragline  in  a 
part  of  the  Dismal  Swamp.  We 
were  ditching  and  building  roads 
at  that  time.  The  job  was  set  to  go 
on  for  five  years  or  so,  but  only 
lasted  a  year.  I  remember  walking 
the  big  machine  out  of  the 


wilderness  on  one  of  the  roads  we 
had  built.  The  name  of  the 
company  was  Jack  Sherill 
Drainage  Company,  and  I  had 
worked  in  South  Mills,  N.C, 
doing  this  same  type  work  for 
about  three  years.  We  worked 
night  and  day,  and  I  was  honored 
with  the  night  shift.  The  farther 
back  in  the  woods  our  job  led  us, 
the  earlier  we  had  to  leave  home.  I 
was  only  in  my  very  early  twenties 
at  the  time  and  it  was  a  big 
adventure  as  well  as  about  the 


highest  paying  work  around.  I  had 
one  helper  or  "Oiler"  as  he  was 
called. 

Yes,  I  spent  many  nights  in  the 
Dismal  Swamp  area,  and  your 
article  brought  back  a  lot  of 
memories  of  those  nights.  We 
made  our  trips  back  to  the  job  by 
motorboat,  and  tugged  our  drums 
of  fuel.  Yes,  I  remember  the 
yellow  flies  also,  and  all  the  night 
sounds  when  I  had  to  cut  the 
machine  off.  But  I  never 


remember  being  afraid  or  uneasy 
back  there.  It  was  not  at  all 
unusual  to  see  curious  wild 
animals  roaming  around  and 
occasionally  a  lost  hunting  dog.  I 
was  there  about  20  years  ago  and 
ended  my  career  as  a  dragline 
operator  when  I  left,  but  I  still 
have  the  memories  and  reading 
the  story  brought  a  lot  of  them  to 
mind. 

Franklin  Holyfield 
Biscoe 


Try  a  Casserole 

Noted  Conservationist  Dies  Fall  Is  For  Doves 


Dr.  Fredericks.  Barkalowjr.  a 
noted  North  Carolina 
conservationist,  died  recently. 
Barkalow  was  cleaning  fish  at  the 
North  Carolina  State  Fishing 
School  at  Cape  Hatteras  —  which 
he  helped  establish  about  30  years 
ago  —  when  he  suffered  a  heart 
attack. 

Barkalow,  67,  of  1405  Delwood 
Drive,  Raleigh,  was  a  native  of 
Marietta,  Georgia.  He  came  to 
Raleigh  in  1947  to  become  a 
professor  of  zoology  at  N.C.  State 
University.  From  1950  to  1963, 
he  served  as  head  of  the  zoology 
department.  In  1963,  he  stepped 
down  from  the  post  to  return  to 
full-time  teaching.  He  taught 
courses  in  zoology,  wildlife 
management  and  forestry  until  he 
retired  in  1979. 

Barkalow  was  extremely  active 
in  conservation  circles  in  the 
State.  He  was  instrumental  in 
starting  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Federation  —  an  affiliate 
of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation —  in  1945,  and  served 
as  president  of  the  organization  for 
two  terms.  In  1969,  the 
Federation  named  him  "State 
Conservationist  of  the  Year."  In 
1979,  he  became  the  first  member 
of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Conservation  Hall  of  Fame  in 
recognition  of  his  "lifetime  of 
dedicated  service  to  wildlife 
conservation."  He  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  N.C. 
Environmental  Management 


Commission,  worked  closely  with 
the  Wildlife  Commission,  and 
served  on  the  Wake  Soil 
Conservation  District's  board  of 
supervisors. 

"Fred  Barkalow  was  one  of  the 
most  capable  and  dedicated 
conservationists  that  I  have  ever 
known,"  said  Mike  Mann, 
executive  vice-president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Federation.  "He  had  a  national 
reputation  in  the  field  of  wildlife 
conservation,  and  contributed 
tremendously  to  wildlife 
conservation  in  North  Carolina. 
He  will  be  dearly  missed." 


Rex  Ga-n  Schmidt 


Wildlife  Loses  A  Friend:  Dr. 

Frederick  S.  Barkalow  Jr.  —  a  noted 
conservationist  and  professor  of 
zoology  at  N.  C.  State  University  — 
died  recently.  Barkalow  was  active  in 
conservation  circles  in  the  State  for 
many  years,  and  helped  found  the 
hlorth  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation. 


When  September  comes 
round,  flocks  of  North 
Carolina  hunters  take  to  the 
State's  com  fields  and  crop  lands 
to  hunt  doves.  Among  this  throng 
—  from  time  to  time  —  you  will 
find  a  poor  shot.  This  recipe  is  for 
those  unfortunate  few.  It  was 
contributed  by  Jim  Dean,  editor  of 
Wildlife  In  North  Carolina.  Dean 
says  that  he  has  been  known  to 
miss  an  occasional  dove,  and  was 
therefore  obliged  to  develop  this 
recipe.  "If  you  try  this  and  like  it," 
Dean  said,  "you  can  be  thankful 
that  pigs  don't  fly." 

You'll  need  about  6  or  8  doves 
for  this  recipe.  You  can  bag  them 
yourself,  or  try  to  talk  your 
hunting  companions  out  of  a  few. 
The  recipe  is  as  follows: 

2  cups  diced,  cooked  breasts  of 
dove; 

2  cups  diced,  cooked  lean  pork 
(better  shots  may  use  4  cups  of 
dove  breasts  and  eliminate  the  pork 
—  and  extremely  poor  shots  can 
always  turn  this  recipe  into  pork 
casserole); 

1  can  (10'/ 2  ounce)  of  chicken 
consomme; 

6  tablespoons  of  butter,  divided; 
I'll  tablespoons  of  all-purpose 
flour; 

^li  cup  of  cream; 

^li  cup  of  bread  crumbs; 

^li  cup  of  chopped  green  peppers; 

^/i  cup  of  chopped  onions; 

2  tablespoons  of  chopped  parsley; 
Vi  teaspoon  of  ground  sage; 


'h  teaspoon  of  salt; 

freshly  ground  black  pepper  to 

taste; 

2  ounces  of  sherry. 

Cook  the  whole  doves  in 
chicken  consomme  until  tender. 
Remove  breasts  and  dice,  measure 
two  cups  and  set  aside.  Cook  lean 
pork  in  remaining  consomme. 
Drain,  dice  and  measure  two  cups 
of  pork,  and  set  aside. 

Blend  three  tablespoons  of 
butter  with  the  flour  and  cream. 
Saute  the  green  peppers,  onions, 
parsley  and  sage  in  the  remaining 
three  tablespoons  of  butter  (to 
maintain  the  proper  consistency, 
add  some  of  the  pot  liquor  or 
consomme  left  from  cooking  the 
whole  doves,  but  be  careful  —  too 
much  will  make  the  dish  too 
greasy).  Mix  together  the  sauteed 
ingredients,  flour  mixture,  and 
diced  pork  and  dove.  Place  this  in 
a  skillet.  Add  salt,  pepper  and 
sherry  and  cook  gently  for  25  to  30 
minutes.  Before  serving,  put  into  a 
casserole  dish  and  cook  for  a  few 
minutes  under  the  broiler.  Yields  4 
to  6  servings. 

"I  stumbled  upon  this  recipe 
quite  by  accident  when  I  realized 
that  I  had  missed  more  doves  than 
usual,  and  didn't  have  enough 
birds  to  complete  the  original 
recipe,"  Jim  recollected.  "Pork 
goes  well  with  most  game  because 
it  is  lean,  so  I  substituted  the 
diced,  lean  pork.  You  could  call  it 
dove  helper,  I  guess,  but  it  is 
delicious." 
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New  Bills  Are  Good  News  For  Wildlife 


— 1 


Ken  Tavtn- 


Good  News  For  Ducks:  A  voluntar-j  state  migratory  waterfowl  stamp  — 
commonly  called  a  "duck  stamp"  —  was  passed  in  the  spring  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  These  stamps  and  art  prints  will  be  available  next  fall. 


There  was  good  news  for 
wildlife  and  sportsmen  after 
the  spring  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Several  bills  that  were 
favorable  to  wildlife  were  passed 
—  including  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $1  million  to 
fund  wildlife  programs,  enactment 
of  a  State  voluntary  migratory 
waterfowl  stamp,  and  changes  in 
the  fox  laws. 

"The  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $1  million  will 
help  support  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  existing  programs 
through  the  end  of  the  biennium," 
said  Vernon  Bevill,  executive 
director  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  "This 
appropriation  is  the  second  half  of 
a  $2  million  biennium 
appropriation  that  was  granted  last 
year  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Without  these  supplemental 
funds,  we  would  have  to  eliminate 
some  programs  and  would  not  be 
able  to  continue  improvements  in 
the  wildlife  program  in  North 
Carolina." 

Passage  of  a  voluntary  migratory 
waterfowl  stamp  —  commonly 
known  as  a  "duck  stamp"  —  is  also 
good  news  for  sportsmen.  These 
stamps  will  sell  for  $5. 50  next  fall, 
and  the  proceeds  used  for 
waterfowl  management  and 
research  within  the  State.  A 
limited-edition  art  print  of  the 
stamp  will  also  be  offered  for  sale. 
"We're  very  excited  about  the 


potential  that  the  State  duck 
stamp  program  offers,"  said  Bevill. 
"Ultimately,  this  program  will 
help  offer  better  waterfowl 
hunting  to  sportsmen  throughout 
North  Carolina." 

Two  changes  were  made  in  the 
fox  laws.  In  the  past,  a  local  bill 
had  to  be  passed  before  a  study  was 
made  of  a  county  fox  population 
to  determine  if  the  animals  should 
be  hunted  or  trapped.  Changes  in 


the  fox  laws  are  as  follows: 
—  Instead  of  requiring  a  local 
bill,  county-resident  hunters  and 
trappers  may  now  present  a  formal 
petition  requesting  a  hunting  and 
trapping  season  for  fox  to  the 
Wildlife  Commission.  Petition 
forms  are  available  only  through 
the  Wildlife  Commission,  and 
petitions  must  include  the  names 
of  15  percent  or  more  of  the 
currently  licensed  hunters  and 


trappers  in  that  county.  Following 
verification  of  the  petition,  the 
Wildlife  Commission  will  study 
the  county  fox  population  and 
develop  recommendations  for 
management.  These 
recommendations  will  be 
presented  at  a  public  hearing  in 
that  county.  After  considering  the 
suggestions  from  the  public 
hearing,  the  Wildlife  Commission 
will  act  on  the  recommendations. 

—  If  notified  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Health  that 
a  significant  contagious  disease 
exists  within  a  fox  pupulation,  the 
Wildlife  Commission  may  take 
steps  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

"We  spent  many  hours  studying 
fox  laws,  consulting  with  wildlife 
officials  in  other  states,  looking  at 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  fox 
situation,  and  talking  with  fox 
hunters  and  trappers  throughout 
North  Carolina  before 
recommending  these  changes," 
said  Bevill.  "The  fox  laws  will  now 
allow  for  good,  tight  management 
of  fox  populations  in  North 
Carolina.  I  must  also  express  my 
thanks  to  all  of  the  fox  hunters 
and  trappers  who  worked  with  the 
Wildlife  Commission  to  develop 
these  changes.  Sportsmen  need  to 
cooperate,  and  now  we  hopefully 
have  the  tools  for  an  improved 
system  for  managing  fox 
populations  in  North  Carolina." 


License  Years  Change/ In  Future 


Several  administrative  changes 
in  wildlife  regulations  — 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
last  spring —  will  make  life  better 
for  Tar  Heel  sportsmen.  One  of 
the  bills  will  consolidate 
expiration  dates  of  hunting, 
trapping  and  fishing  licenses  so 
that  they  all  run  for  the  duration 
of  the  fiscal  year  —  which  is  from 
July  1  through  June  30.  Currently, 
hunting  and  trapping  licenses  run 
from  August  1  through  July  3 1 , 
and  fishing  licenses  run  from 
January  1  through  December  31. 


The  change  will  be  made  on  July 
1,  1983  —  and  a  six-month, 
half-price  fishing  license  will  be 
offered  from  January  1  through 
June  30,  1983, to  make  the 
transition. 

"The  consolidation  of  the 
license  years  for  hunting,  trapping 
and  fishing  could  save  quite  a  bit 
of  money,"  said  Vernon  Bevill, 
executive  director  of  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
"The  costs  of  processing  licenses 
will  be  reduced  considerably,  and 
printing  costs  will  be  cut  because 


we  will  be  able  to  print  one 
regulations  booklet  for  all  three 
sports.  We  may  also  be  able  to 
have  one  basic  set  of  public 
hearings  for  hunting,  fishing  and 
trapping  regulations  across  the 
State.  This  would  allow  sportsmen 
to  participate  in  all  outdoor  areas 
while  only  having  to  attend  one 
hearing." 

The  other  administrative 
change  consolidated  the  wildlife 
and  motorboat  funds  for 
accounting  purposes  only. 
Currently,  the  Wildlife 


Commission  keeps  two  sets  of 
books  for  these  funds.  There  will 
be  no  changes  in  how  the  funds 
are  used  —  revenues  from 
motorboat  registrations  will 
continue  to  be  earmarked  for 
boating  programs  only  —  but 
accounting  costs  will  be  reduced 
considerably. 

"The  money  that  the  Wildlife 
Commission  will  save  through 
these  administrative  changes  can 
be  better  used  in  the  field  to 
benefit  wildlife,"  Bevill 
concluded. 
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Book  Review 


Calendar 


L  c 


he  Trout  Unlimited  Book 
of  Basic  Trout  Fishing," 
by  Bill  Cairns,  (Stone  Wall  Press, 
1241  30th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007).  $8.95  in  paperback, 
122  pages.  Price  includes  mailing. 
Order  directly  from  the  publishers,  or 
write  to  Trout  Unlimited,  P.  O.  Box 
J 944,  Washington,  D.C.  20013. 

Originally  published  as 
"Backpacking  for  Trout,"  this 
book  offers  a  good,  basic 
introduction  to  trout  fishing 
throughout  the  country.  Readers 
are  treated  to  a  dose  of  trout 
biology,  management,  and  tips  on 
flyfishing  and  spinning.  Basic 
equipment  needs  are  also 
discussed.  Perhaps  the  most 
valuable  section  contains  tips  from 


regional  experts  who  tell  when 
fishing  is  best  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  offer  detailed 
information  on  flies  and  lures. 

The  printing  quality  of  the  book 
could  be  better,  and  only 
black-and-white  photos  are  used. 
Still,  it's  a  good  hook  written  for  a 
good  cause.  The  first  chapter 
outlines  the  history  and  purpose  of 
Trout  Unlimited,  and  shows  how 
Trout  Unlimited  chapters 
throughout  the  country  have 
saved  threatened  trout  waters.  A 
portion  of  the  sale  of  every  book 
goes  to  help  Trout  Unlimited 
expand  educational  programs 
dealing  with  environmental 
threats  like  acid  rain  and  the  loss 
of  trout  waters  to  development. 


North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Calendar 


Six  well-known  North  Carolina  artists  have  contributed  some  of 
their  finest  outdoor  and  wildlife  paintings  to  this  calendar.  Their 
paintings  are  in  museums  and  private  collections  throughout  the 
country,  and  you've  seen  examples  of  some  of  their  work  in  Wildlife 
In  North  Carolina.  This  calendar  is  almost  certain  to  become  a 
valuable  collector's  item  with  such  artists  featured  as: 


•Bob  Timberlake 
•Bob  Dance 


•Sallie  Middleton  •Duane  Raver 
•Larry  Barton         •Don  Balke 


In  addition  to  having  a  handsome  calendar  with  prints  that  can 
later  be  framed,  we've  included  special  information  which  will 
come  in  handy  throughout  the  year.  Because  this  first  calendar 
begins  with  September,  1982  and  runs  through  August,  1983,  it 
will  include  hunting  season  openings  and  the  latest  regulations.  An 
almanac  will  feature  sunrise  and  sunset  times,  wildlife  refuges,  free 
boating  access  areas  and  many  other  items  of  interest  to 
outdoorsmen.  Calendars  are  $6  each  (write  for  information  on  bulk 
orders). 


Yes,  please  send  me. 


.copies  of  the  North  Carolina 


Wildlife  Calendar.  I  have  enclosed  cash,  check  or  money  order  for 
 .  We  do  not  bill. 


Name 
Street 


City. 


State. 


-Zip. 


Return  form  and  payment  to  Chairman's  Wildlife  Advisory 
Committee,  Rt.  6,  Box  72,  Mebane,  N.C.  27302. 


September  6 

North  Carolina  Botanical  Garden 
Open  House  in  Chapel  Hill. 
Demonstrations  will  feature 
gardening,  cider  pressing,  crafts, 
and  horticultural  topics.  For  more 
information,  contact  the  NC 
Botanical  Gardens,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Totten  Center 
457-A,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514. 

September  6-11 

Iredell  County  Agricultural  Fair  at 
Barium  Springs. 

September  9-12 

Macon  County  Fair  in  Franklin. 

September  10-11 

Coharie  Pow  Wow  in  Clinton. 
Traditional  Indian  dancing  and 
crafts  will  be  featured.  For  more 
information,  contact  Gregory 
Jacobs,  Route  3,  Box  356-B, 
Clinton,  NC  28328. 

September  13-18 

Cabarrus  County  Agricultural  Fair 
in  Concord. 

September  14-18 

Guilford  County  Agricultural  Fair 
in  High  Point. 

Mid-September 

French  Broad  River  Week  in 
Buncombe,  Madison, 
Transylvania  and  Henderson 
counties.  Raft  trips,  river  hikes, 
and  educational  workshops  will  be 
featured.  For  more  information, 
contact  the  Land-of-Sky  Regional 
Council,  PO  Box  2175, 
AsheviUe,  NC  28802 

September  16-18 

King  Mackerel  Tournament  at 
Atlantic  Beach.  For  more 
information,  contact  the  Atlantic 
Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Atlantic  Beach,  NC  28512. 

September  19 

Pioneer  Living  Day  at  the  Vance 
Birthplace  Historic  Site  in 
Weaverville.  Demonstrations 
show  how  people  lived  in  the 
1840s. 

September  20-25 

Wayne  County  Agricultural  Fair 


in  Goldsboro. 

September  20-25 

Rowan  County  Fair  in  Salisbury. 

September  20-25 

Surry  County  Agricultural  Fair  in 
Mount  Airy. 

September  25-26 

Eighth  annual  Traditional 
Wooden-Boat  Show  at  the 
Hampton  Mariners  Museum  in 
Beaufort.  Displays  and  a  regatta  of 
traditional  boats  will  be  featured. 
For  more  information,  contact  the 
Hampton  Mariners  Museum,  120 
Turner  St.,  Beaufort,  NC  28516. 

September  27  —  October  2 

Onslow  County  Fair  in 
Jacksonville. 

September  27  —  October  3 

Greensboro  Agricultural  Fair  in 
Greensboro. 


Ken  TayioT 


Support  Your  Sport:  Buying  a 
lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  license  is 
one  way  to  ensure  that  Tar  Heels  will  S 
enjoy  a  rich  wildlife  heritage  in  the 
future.  The  sale  of  these  licenses  — 
plus  tax-deductible  contributions  — 
will  support  the  Wildlife  Endowment 
Furvi,  and  only  the  annual  interest 
from  this  fund  is  spent  on  wildlife 
conservation.  As  of  May  30,  there 
was  over  $670, 000  in  the  Wildlife 
Endowment  Fund. 
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Regardless  of  your  age,  a  lifetime  hunting,  fishing  or  sportsman  license  is  one  of  the  best  purchases  you 
will  ever  make.  Not  only  will  you  save  money,  you  will  also  be  making  an  investment  in  the  future  of 
wildlife  conservation  in  North  Carolina.  These  license  also  make  great  gifts! 

For  an  application,  or  more  information,  see  our  local  license  agent,  or  call  1-800-662-7137. 


Lifetime  Hunting  license  $150 

Lifetime  Fishing  license  $150 

Lifetime  Subscription  to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  $100 

Lifetime  Sportsman  license 

Adult  $300 

Youth  $200 

Infant  $100 


LITHO  BY  HUNTER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 


Water  Flower 
Lily  pads  cover  much  of  Merchants  Mill, 
their  fragrant  blossoms  framed  by  round,  floating  leaves. 


OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


Death  of  a  Turtle 


hy  ]im  Dean 


Waves  of  heat  rose  from  the  white  gravel  that  covered  the 
railroad  bed,  and  hot  tar  oozed  from  the  ties.  Ahead,  the  rails 
curved  and  disappeared  around  a  bend.  Just  down  the  embank- 
ment to  the  right  lay  the  river,  an  artery  of  58-degree  water  that  ran 
parallel  to  the  tracks  baking  in  the  late  summer  sun. 

Something  caught  my  eye.  A  large  box  turtle  moved  feebly  on 
the  gravel,  trying  to  climb  over  the  smooth,  hot  steel.  How  long 
had  he  been  trapped  between  those  rails, 
and  how  had  he  gotten  there?  I  carried 
him  into  the  thick  undergrowth,  and  left 
him  in  a  moist,  shaded  spot.  Maybe  he 
would  live. 

Back  on  the  tracks,  I  followed  the  curve 
for  another  200  yards  looking  for  the  path 
to  the  river  where  1  planned  to  fish.  In  that 
short  distance,  I  found  four  other  box  tur- 
tles, all  trapped  between  the  rails.  All 
dead. 

After  taking  a  closer  look,  it  was  easy  to 
see  how  the  turtles  had  become  trapped. 
Here  and  there  were  small  openings  under 
the  rails  where  the  turtles,  seeking  the 
warmth  of  the  gravel  and  ties,  had  crawled 
through.  Once  between  the  rails,  they 
could  not  find  the  openings  again,  and 
eventually  they  perished  in  the  heat.  A 
more  effective  death  trap  could  hardly  be 
devised.  If  that  many  turtles  could  die  in 
that  short  stretch,  how  many  more  had 
been  claimed  in  the  15  miles  of  rails  along 
that  river?  How  many  are  similarly 
trapped  in  the  countless  miles  of  rails  that 
crisscross  the  nation?  Here  is  a  creature  with  few,  if  any,  natural 
enemies  and  a  lifespan  of  up  to  138  years.  Yet,  seeking  only 
warmth,  it  finds  technology  and  death. 

As  I  stood  hip  deep  in  the  river  and  cast  tiny  flies  to  an  occa- 
sional rising  trout,  I  felt  uneasy,  unsettled  by  what  I  had  seen.  Yet, 
it  was  not  the  plight  of  the  box  turtles  that  bothered  me  most.  I 
knew  I  had  no  answers  for  them,  nor  would  I  seek  any.  That  is 
precisely  the  problem.  Virtually  everywhere  we  look,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  environmental  problems  both  large  and  small  for 
which  there  seem  to  be  no  easy  solutions.  Perhaps  no  solution  at 
all.  Indeed,  many  of  the  problems  are  so  knotted  and  confused  that 
it  seems  hopeless  to  even  seek  an  answer. 

Those  box  turtles  were  trapped  by  more  than  just  rails;  they  were 
caught  in  the  kind  of  deadly  tradeoff  that  is  becoming  more  and 
more  common.  Sure,  a  railroad  bed  might  be  designed  to  prevent 
their  entrapment,  but  it  would  never  be  done.  It  would  be  too 
expensive,  there  are  too  many  miles  of  track,  and  box  turtles  are 
understandably  a  low  priority  for  the  rail  industry.  Furthermore,  no 
studies  have  been  made  to  learn  the  extent  of  the  problem.  Which 
means  that  a  certain  unknown  number  of  box  turtles  had  been,  and 
would  continue  to  be,  expendable  —  sacrificed  to  the  greater 
benefits  we  all  share  from  railroads.  And  if  there  is  blame  to  be 


placed,  is  it  not  therefore  shared  by  us  all? 

More  wildlife  is  crushed  on  our  highways  each  year  than  is  killed 
by  all  other  means  combined.  The  automobile  is  our  biggest  preda- 
tor, yet  except  for  a  few  deer  and  chipmunk  crossing  signs,  what 
has  ever  been  done?  What  can  be  done?  For  every  environmental 
battle  we  fight  and  win,  we  lose  countless  others,  and  in  many 
cases,  we  don't  even  choose  to  fight.  Instead,  we  simply  accept  the 
loss  as  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  price 
for  progress.  And  ironically,  some  of  our 
energy  is  wasted  in  bitter  contests  that 
should  never  even  occur.  For  example, 
many  well-meaning  people  seek  to  ban 
hunting,  yet  regulated  hunting  has  no  ad- 
verse effect  on  wildlife,  and  in  fact,  the 
money  spent  on  management  and  habitat 
improvement  from  licenses  and  taxes  on 
sporting  gear  protects  and  enhances  wild- 
life populations.  Without  it,  many  species 

—  and  not  just  those  sought  by  sportsmen 

—  would  be  far  less  numerous  than  they 
are  today.  Meanwhile,  our  heritage  of 
wildlife  and  natural  resources  is  slipping 
away. 

A  few  box  turtles  trapped  on  a  railroad 
may  indeed  by  expendable,  but  we  face 
other  sacrifices  that  are  far  more  critical. 
Rick  Estes,  in  his  important  article  on  pes- 
ticides and  wildlife  in  last  month's  Wildlife 
In  North  Carolina  revealed  one  of  them. 
Thousands  of  pesticides  are  being  pumped 
into  the  environment,  virtually  without 
jan^RoWms  regard  to  their  impact  on  wildlife.  Again, 
far  too  little  is  known  about  their  effects,  not  just  on  wildlife,  but 
on  human  life  as  well.  The  long-term  impact  could  be  as  disastrous 
to  the  earth's  life  as  all-out  nuclear  war,  yet  most  of  us  seem  no 
more  concerned  about  it  than  we  are  about  a  few  sun-baked  box 
turtles.  Solutions  may  exist,  but  we  don't  seek  them  effectively 
Can't  be  helped,  we  say.  Agriculture  is  essential,  and  some  loss  is 
inevitable.  But  at  what  point  does  the  loss  balance  the  gain?  Will 
we  even  recognize  that  point,  and  can  we  afford  to  wait  that  long? 

The  same  is  true  of  our  rapidly  disappearing  woodlands, 
wetlands,  and  other  undeveloped  wild  areas.  Taken  individually, 
the  loss  of  this  habitat  to  a  shopping  center,  a  cloverleaf  or  housing 
development  may  not  seem  drastic,  but  the  overall  trend  is 
frightening.  Someday,  if  we  last  that  long,  we  may  be  in  thd 
Supreme  Court  fighting  to  save  the  last  half  acre  vacant  lot  in  the 
middle  of  a  megapolis  extending  from  Key  West  to  Nova  Scotia. 

When  I  left  the  river  that  day,  I  walked  along  the  tracks  to  the 
car.  A  box  turtle  (the  one  I  had  saved?)  was  at  the  edge  of  the 
gravel,  climbing  towards  the  rails.  I  carried  him  to  the  car  and  put 
him  in  a  small  cardboard  box.  One  turtle,  heading  to  Raleigh,  a 
shell  within  a  shell  moving  at  55  miles  per  hour,  his  future  beyond 
his  control.  I  felt  an  intense  kinship. 
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The  Inland  Duck  Hunter    by  Rick  Estes 

Not  all  the  good  duck  hunting  is  found  along  the  coast.  Some  of  the 

most  produ£tive  hunts  occur  in  the  Piedmont  and  foothills. 

Return  Of  The  Wood  Duck    by  Mike  Gaddis 

There  are  probably  more  vuood  ducks  in  North  Carolina  today  than  at 

any  time  in  this  century. 

Up  Close  And  Puzzling    by  Lawrence  S.  Earley 

The  closer  you  look,  the  more  you  may  vuonder.  Take  a  gander  at  these 

photographs  and  see  if  you  can  identify  them. 

Grouse  And  Grit     by  Joel  Arrington 

Many  consider  the  ruffed  grouse  our  finest  upland  gamebird,  but  it  will 
take  a  staunch  heart  and  strong  legs  to  find  out  for  yourself. 

Boost  For  Bass  Fishing     by  Mark  Taylor 

Here's  a  report  on  the  four  experimental  trophy  bass  lakes,  and  a  look 

at  the  new  "14'2"  regulation  that  should  help  bass  fishing  elsewhere. 
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Our  Natural  Heritage    by  Jim  Dean 
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Back  Of  The  Book     edited  by  Mark  Taybr 

Front  Cover    Magnificent!  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  to 
describe  the  colorful  male  wood  duck,  and  fortunately  careful 
management  has  returned  these  handsome  ducks  to  abundance. 
Photograph  by  Eugene  Hester. 

Back  Cover  Grouse  hunters  in  the  mountains  spend  so  much 
time  in  thick  cover  and  on  steep  terrain  that  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
relatively  level  path  is  a  welcome  relief.  Photograph  by  Ken  Taylor. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Beaver  pelts  made  fashionable  hats  for 
200  years  and  trappers  almost 
exterminated  the  beaver  to  supply  the 
demand.  North  Carolina's  native 
beavers  were  trapped  out  around  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Thirty 
Pennsylvania  beavers  were  introduced 
into  the  Saruihills  in  1938  to  start  the 
comeback.  Since  then  the  beaver  has 
returned  across  North  Carolina,  and  in 
some  places  it  even  poses  a  threat  to 
timber  and  cropland. 
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The  beavers'  fortresslike  lodge  is  warm,  too.  Even 
when  the  pond  is  frozen,  the  tunnels  provide  ready 
access  to  the  food  cache  heaped  r\earby. 


A  Morning  on  Beaver  Pond 

written  by  Lawence  S.  Earley  /  illustrated  by  David  Williams 

All  night  the  beavers  had  worked,  toppling  small  trees,  cutting  alder 
bushes  and  towing  branches  out  to  their  dam  and  lodge.  The  days  were 
shorter  now  and  the  beavers  felt  an  urgency  unknown  during  the  lazy  days  of 
summer,  an  urgency  to  repair  leaks  in  the  dam,  and  gather  food  for  winter. 

Three  springs  before,  the  beaver  and  his  mate  had  found  the  pond  and 
dam.  Abandoned  by  its  former  inhabitants,  the  dam  and  lodge  were  in  bad 
shape,  but  the  beavers  had  repaired  them  and  they  had  spent  the  winter 
there.  The  following  April  the  female  had  given  birth  to  four  kits;  three  more 
kits  joined  the  family  during  the  second  spring.  As  the  female  prepared  for 
the  arrivals,  each  spring,  she  had  chased  the  other  beavers  from  the  lodge, 
but  the  family  rejoined  in  the  fall  and  together  they  shared  the  labors  of 
preparing  for  winter. 

A  low  gobble  and  the  sound  of  a  branch  moving  overhead  caused  the 
beaver  to  freeze  momentarily.  Two  days  before,  a  great  homed  owl  had 
snatched  one  of  the  kits  as  it  played  near  shore.  But  this  was  just  a  wild  turkey 
stirring  in  its  roost.  The  turkey  had  slept  while  the  beaver  and  its  family 
worked.  A  colony  of  great  blue  herons  had  raised  its  young  in  a  thicket  of 
alders  across  the  pond  the  previous  spring.  White-tailed  deer  also  used  the 
pond  for  water;  several  families  of  wood  ducks  maintained  a  year-round  home 
on  the  pond,  fattening  themselves  in  the  fall  on  acorns.  Soon  flocks  of 
wintering  mallards  would  join  them.  Red-headed  woodpeckers  had  sought 
holes  in  the  tall  dead  trees  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  pond.  The  beaver's 
pond  had  provided  water  and  refuge  for  many  creatures  of  the  forest. 

The  beaver  chewed  off  a  small  branch  and  swam  over  to  the  dam.  He 
wedged  the  branch  into  the  mass  of  sticks,  leaves  and  mud  using  his  mouth 
and  forepaws.  Over  the  next  quarter  hour  he  dove  to  the  pond  bottom  and 
retrieved  pawfuls  of  mud,  clasping  them  to  his  chest  as  he  rose  to  the  surface. 
On  the  upstream  side  of  the  dam  he  dropped  the  mud  onto  the  branches.  In 
time  the  mud  would  become  plastered  against  the  branches  along  with  leaves 
and  other  floating  debris,  and  the  leaks  which  had  developed  during  the  past 
year  would  be  plugged.  It  was  not  a  big  dam,  about  30  feet  long  and  3  feet 
high,  but  it  was  enough  to  flood  several  acres  of  oaks,  hickories,  red  maple, 
poplars,  sweet  gums,  alders  and  pines. 

The  beaver  stood  upright  on  the  dam,  his  broad  paddle  of  a  tail  supporting 
him.  The  woods  were  lighter.  There  was  something  in  the  air.  Suddenly  the 
turkeys  flew  off  and  the  beaver  dove  into  the  water,  smacking  the  surface 
with  his  tail.  Danger!  The  woods  echoed  with  the  slaps  of  other  beavers  as 
they  dove  beneath  the  surface. 

Along  the  shoreline  two  men  were  walking  in  the  early  morning  light. 
"Well,  I  thought  we'd  see  one  or  two  of  them,"  one  of  the  men  said,  "But  I 
guess  they  smelled  us." 

The  sounds  of  their  voices  faded  as  the  two  men  walked  on.  At  the  end  of 
the  pond,  away  from  his  lodge,  the  beaver  sniffed  the  air  and  dove  beneath 
the  pond  surface  again,  swimming  to  its  lodge  now.  Capacious  lungs  and  a 
slowed  heartbeat  while  underwater  enabled  it  to  stay  submerged  for  minutes 
at  a  time.  His  hind  feet  were  webbed  like  a  duck's,  and  he  propelled  his 
streamlined  body  through  the  water  using  his  tail  as  a  rudder.  Transparent 
eyelids  protected  his  eyes  from  litter  and  helped  him  see  the  narrow  tunnel 
along  the  pond  bottom  that  led  to  the  main  chamber  in  his  lodge. 

He  surfaced  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber  and  pulled  himself  onto  a  ledge 
above  the  hole.  The  lodge's  interior  had  been  hollowed  out  from  a  heaped  up 
pile  of  branches.  The  beavers  had  enlarged  their  chamber  each  year  to  make 
room  for  their  new  offspring.  Above  the  drying-off  shelf  was  a  higher  floor 
that  served  as  a  bedding  area.  The  two  surviving  kits  huddled  there. 

The  beaver  shook  water  from  his  ears  and  began  to  groom  himself.  His 
night's  labors  were  done.  ^ 
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Can't  afford  a  coastal  hunt? 
hook  inland,  and  you'll  be 
surprised  how  good  the 
hunting  can  he* 

The 

Inland 

Duck 

Hunter 


hyRickEstes 

Before  I  ever  tried  duck  hunting,  I  knew  I  was 
going  to  like  it.  But  dumed  if  I  had  ever 
expected  it  to  be  like  this. 
Here  we  were,  sitting  on  the  banks  of  a 
common,  everyday  Piedmont  creek  with  the  ducks 
flashing  by  so  close  I  could  have  reached  out  and 
hit  them  with  a  long  stick.  Glen  Kimbrell  was 
yelling  at  me,  "Shoot  it!  Shoot  it!"  and  I  couldn't 
find  the  duck  to  shoot. 

I  guess  I  had  imagined  my  first  duck  hunt  would 
be  something  out  of  a  vintage  sporting  print.  You 
know,  hunters  crouched  in  a  wooden  blind  on  a 
wide  sound,  watching  the  birds  glide  out  of  the 
cold,  gray  sky  toward  great  rafts  of  decoys.  The 
snow  would  be  spitting  or  at  least  a  cold  rain  would 
be  blowing  in  from  the  north.  We'd  be  in  our 
heavy  coats  and  there'd  be  a  thermos  of  hot  coffee 
in  the  blind  with  us.  At  our  feet  would  be  a  good 
dog,  a  black  lab  or  golden  retriever.  And  the  mist 
from  our  breaths  would  give  us  a  feeling  of  cozy 
warmth  in  spite  of  the  cold. 

At  least,  that's  what  I  thought  it  would  be  like. 
So  when  two  friends  of  mine,  Glen  Kimbrell  and 


Beaver  ponds 
are  prime 
inland  duck 
hunting  areas 

The  beaver's  return  to 
abundance  in  North  Carohna 
has  undoubtedly  been 
beneficial  to  waterfowl 
because  of  the  rrmny  acres  of 
prime  habitat  that  beaver 
ponds  furnish.  While  wood 
ducks  are  perhaps  most 
common,  mallards  arui  blacks 
also  use  these  flooded  areas 
(above),  and  a  hunter  with  a 
few  decoys  and  a  good  dog  can 
often  find  excellent  hunting.  If 
ducks  circle,  but  seem 
reluctant  to  come  in, 
sometimes  you  can  overcome 
their  wariness  by  moving  your 
legs  to  create  a  ripple  on  the 
water  which  will  make  your 
decoys  look  more  lifelike. 


Roger  Jones,  invited  me  to  join  them  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  early  October  season  three 
years  ago,  I  was  eager  to  go.  But  instead  of 
Currituck  Sound,  our  spot  was  a  small  creek  less 
than  10  miles  from  where  we  lived.  We  started  out 
long  before  daylight,  but  it  wasn't  cold.  It 
certainly  wasn't  snowing;  it  wasn't  even  a  little 
drizzly.  After  parking  in  someone's  driveway,  and 
walking  through  a  cow  pasture  in  the  dark,  Glen 
and  I  stopped  at  a  small  clearing  on  the  creek  bank 
while  Roger  walked  further  downstream.  There 
was  no  blind,  just  the  cover  provided  from 
creekside  bushes.  Rafts  of  decoys?  We  put  out 
three.  And  the  dog  beside  us  that  morning  bore  no 
resemblance  to  any  retriever  breed  1  had  ever  seen. 

But,  incredibly,  the  ducks  were  there  —  black 
ducks,  mallards  and  wood  ducks.  When  Glen 
suddenly  croaked,  "Shoot  it!  Shoot  it!"  1  had  to 
search  frantically  for  something  to  shoot.  The  hen 
woodie  was  nearly  on  the  water  in  front  of  us  when 
1  finally  located  her.  Eve,  Glen's  little  red  setter, 
was  down  the  bank  and  bringing  me  back  my  first 
duck  almost  before  1  realized  what  had  happened. 
We  bagged  10  ducks  that  morning  and  were  home 
by  10  o'clock. 

The  kind  of  duck  hunting  I  experienced  that 
day  is  available  to  just  about  every  hunter  in  North 
Carolina  —  if  he  thinks  backwoods.  While  it  is 
true  that  North  Carolina's  coastal  waters  have 
been  renowned  for  waterfowl  hunting  since 
colonial  times,  it  is  also  true  that  most  of  us  do  not 
live  at  the  coast.  Nowadays,  it  just  costs  too  much 
to  drive  hundreds  of  miles  to  hunt  ducks, 
especially  when  you  add  the  extra  cost  of  a  motel 
room  for  even  a  two-  or  three-day  trip.  And  there 
are  no  guarantees  of  ducks  in  the  bag  even  on 
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Currituck  or  Mattamuskeet.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  many  duck  hunters  have  turned  their 
attention  to  closer  haunts. 

There  is  more  than  economics  to  the  increased 
interest  in  inland  duck  hunting,  though.  There  is 
a  special  satisfaction  in  finding  ducks  close  to 
home  —  discovering  a  flock  of  wild  mallards 
feeding  within  a  couple  hundred  yards  of  a 
well-traveled  highway,  or  finding  wood  ducks  on  a 
beaver  pond  no  one  else  knows  about.  And  this  is 
happening  more  and  more  often.  The  ducks  are 
here,  but  most  people  don't  know  it. 

Several  days  after  last  year's  season  closed.  Glen 
and  I  waded  into  a  marshy  area  where  a  small 
creek  enters  a  major  municipal  reservoir  lake  here 
in  the  Piedmont.  We  were  there  primarily  to 
photograph  ducks,  but  Glen  also  wanted  to  show 
me  another  of  the  many  places  he  had  located 
where  he  had  permission  to  hunt.  At  dusk,  we 
stood  waist  deep  in  the  flooded  alders  and  watched 
80  mallards  and  one  lone  green-winged  teal 
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converge  on  the  site  from  all  directions.  Those 
birds  were  coming  in  to  roost  in  an  area 
surrounded  by  farm  houses  and  encircled  by  paved 
roads.  We  could  not  see  any  signs  of  the  residences 
from  where  we  were,  and  the  folks  in  the  houses 
had  no  idea  we  or  the  ducks  were  anywhere  near. 
The  ducks  poured  into  the  little  inlet  as  if  it  were  a 
magnet  and  they  were  bits  of  flashing  metal.  We 
were  close  enough  to  see  their  orange  feet  as  they 
filtered  down  through  the  trees.  It  was  quite  a 
sight,  and  quite  a  sound,  too.  We  were  reluctant 
to  leave,  but  it  was  getting  dark,  the  ducks  were 
settled  in  for  the  night,  and  the  season  was  already 
over,  but  we  knew  we  would  be  back  next  year. 

To  find  ducks  where  there  are  no  huge  tidal 
marshes,  sounds  or  large  flooded  grain  fields,  you 
have  to  be  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 
That  sounds  like  pure  luck,  but  there  are  some 
obvious  clues  that  trim  the  odds  considerably. 
Water,  of  course  is  the  first.  Every  kind  of  water  — 
small  streams,  ponds,  marshes,  rivers,  and  lakes  — 


can  attract  and  hold  ducks  at  different  times  and 
for  different  reasons. 

Most  of  the  ducks  we  saw  along  the  creek  on 
that  first  hunt  had  probably  spent  the  previous 
night  in  the  water's  brushy  edge.  Glen  knew  birds 
were  using  the  stream  because  he  had  scouted  it  on 
several  early  mornings  before  opening  day.  He 
knew  where  they  would  come  in  to  feed  because 
he  had  found  where  the  bank  was  worn  slick  by 
their  webbed  feet.  The  ducks  had  also  left  feathers 
where  they  preened  after  feeding. 

Food  is  the  second  important  clue  to  finding 
inland  ducks.  Those  particular  birds  were  feeding 
on  smartweed  growing  in  a  small  slough,  and  on 
acorns  that  washed  into  the  shallow  water  where  it 
enters  the  main  creek.  Ducks  usually  feed  early  in 
the  morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon  and  lay  up 
to  rest  during  the  day.  Depending  on  the  species 
and  the  weather,  they  may  raft  up  on  a  large  lake 
or  river  or  they  may  find  a  well-hidden  pond  or 
creek  to  spend  the  middle  part  of  the  day. 
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Woodies,  mallards,  and  blacks  are  our  most 
abundant  puddle  ducks,  but  we  also  have 
widgeons,  pintails,  blue-  and  green-winged  teal, 
and  gadwall.  These  birds  feed  primarily  on 
vegetation  in  shallow  water  and  on  acorns  when 
they  can  find  them  in  or  near  water.  The  most 
popular  species  of  aquatic  vegetation  include 
smartweed,  sago  pond  weed,  duckweed  and  several 
kinds  of  filamentous  algae.  Heavily  used  duck 
foods  that  grow  along  the  margins  of  ponds  and 
creeks  are  bulrush  and  spikerush,  arrowhead,  wild 
millett,  chufa,  and  coon's  tail.  Learn  to  identify 
these  plants  because  they  can  help  you  pinpoint 
likely  feeding  spots,  especially  when  they  are 
found  in  areas  with  good  cover  nearby.  The 
combination  of  abundant  food  on  a  well-hidden 
creek  or  pond  that  is  also  near  a  lake  or  river  is 
almost  certain  to  attract  ducks. 

You  will  often  see  the  birds  trading  back  and 
forth  between  the  feeding  areas  and  the  larger 
water.  In  fact,  when  you  see  ducks  flying  rather 


low,  obviously  going  somewhere  and  not  just 
flushing,  you  can  bet  there  is  food  or  a  resting  area 
on  one  or  both  ends  of  their  route.  If  you  plot  the 
apparent  direction  of  their  flight  in  your  mind, 
and  then  compare  that  with  a  good  local  map,  you 
just  might  discover  a  promising  spot  you  did  not 
know  about  before.  Also,  note  the  time  of  day 
when  you  see  the  flock  moving.  If  it  is  late 
morning,  they  are  probably  leaving  a  feeding  area 
and  heading  to  a  place  to  rest.  In  the  afternoon, 
they  may  reverse  the  trip,  or  they  may  go  to  an 
entirely  new  feeding  spot. 

If  you  see  a  flock  of  ducks  heading  somewhere 
near  dark,  you  can  be  fairly  sure  they  are  going  to  a 
roosting  spot.  Finding  such  a  spot  can  be  a  real 
bonus,  because  several  flocks  will  often  roost 
together.  Be  careful,  however,  because  significant 
shooting  pressure  at  roosting  time  may  scare  the 
birds  off  for  good.  It  is  much  better  to  set  up  before 
daylight  the  next  morning  and  get  some  shooting 
as  the  birds  leave  to  feed. 

The  weather  is  also  a  factor  to  consider  in  trying 
to  locate  ducks.  Foul  weather  is  generally 
considered  good  duck-hunting  weather,  because  it 
seems  to  keep  the  ducks  flying  more.  They  may 
stay  on  a  feeding  area  later  in  the  morning  and 
return  to  it  earlier  in  the  afternoon.  Low  clouds, 
wind,  rain,  and  snow  also  tend  to  make  the  birds 
fly  lower.  Remember  that  ducks  flying  into  the 
wind  will  be  traveling  slower  than  usual,  but  faster 
when  flying  with  the  wind.  Falling  snow  can  also 
create  another  unusual  situation  if  it  covers  your 
decoys.  No  live  duck  looks  normal  sitting  on  a 
lake  with  a  half-inch  of  snow  on  its  back;  neither 
does  a  decoy. 

When  extended  periods  of  sub-freezing  weather 
have  caused  small  waters  to  ice  over,  it's  time  to 
hunt  the  larger  lakes  and  rivers.  Even  shallow 
water  on  a  lake  may  remain  ice-free  if  the  ducks 
are  feeding  regularly  on  it.  Also,  a  point  of  land 
can  be  kept  open  if  it  catches  the  wind  sufficiently 
to  keep  the  water  moving. 

Finding  ducks  on  our  major  rivers  can  be  as 
simple  as  floating  the  stream  and  being  alert  to 
birds  flushing  ahead  of  your  boat.  In  the  fall,  you 
can  even  combine  your  duck  scouting  with  squirrel 
hunting  if  you  want  double  dividends.  Just  don't 
get  so  involved  in  hunting  squirrels  that  you  fail  to 
notice  "ducky-looking"  places.  A  stand  of  dead 
timber  near  the  river  may  mark  a  beaver  pond;  a 
small  creek  entering  the  river  may  drain  a 
low-lying  marshy  area.  And  don't  forget  to  look  up 
beyond  the  tree  tops.  Ducks  flying  from  one  area 
to  another  often  follow  creeks  and  rivers,  and  they 
may  fly  by  unnoticed. 

Ducks  use  large  rivers  as  resting  areas  and  when 
smaller  waters  are  frozen  over.  Check  the  quieter 
waters  such  as  eddies  and  the  inside  of  each  bend 
where  the  river  curves.  When  you  do  flush  some 
ducks  ahead  of  your  boat,  stop  and  wait.  The  birds 
will  often  circle  back  upstream  and  you  may  get  a 
shot  as  they  return  to  the  water.  If  you  are  familiar 
with  the  river,  you  may  want  to  have  your  partner 


Golden  sunrise 
greets  mallards 
arriving  to  feed 

Many  larger  lakes  and 
impoundments  attract  sizeable 
flocks  of  waterfowl.  These 
ducks,  mostly  mallards, 
probably  roosted  ebewhere, 
but  have  come  to  this  larger 
body  of  water  to  feed  in  early 
morning.  Early  morning 
hunting  is  usually  better  than 
late  evening  because  many 
times  the  ducks  do  not  return 
to  their  roosts  in  late  afternoon 
until  after  legal  shooting  time. 
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Dawn  sentinels 
shiver  as  they 
wait 

On  mornings  when  the  pond 
or  lake  is  iced  over,  it  is 
virtuaRy  essential  to  clear  an 
area  of  ice  before  you  place  the 
decoys.  Even  a  small  spot  of 
open  water  in  front  of  your 
blirui  will  attract  incoming 
flights,  and  you  don't  rxeed 
many  decoys  on  most  inland 
bodies  of  water. 


leave  the  boat  before  you  reach  a  particularly  good 
bend  so  that  he  can  cut  through  the  woods  and  set 
up  below  the  curve.  This  will  allow  him  to  shoot 
at  the  ducks  as  they  flush  while  you  can  get  a  crack 
when  they  circle  and  come  back  in. 

Most  inland  duck  hunters  prefer  a  johnboat  for 
jump  shooting  a  creek  or  river.  While  a  canoe  may 
be  faster  and  somewhat  quieter,  the  johnboat  is 
more  stable.  These  are  usually  painted  with 
camouflage  patterns,  and  many  have  a  camo  cover 
over  at  least  part  of  the  boat.  You  can  also  use  cut 
brush  to  hide  your  vessel  and  yourself,  but 
remember  that  every  limb  you  cut  along  a  creek 
bank  is  that  much  less  cover  for  wildlife.  It  is 
illegal  to  use  a  powered  vessel  to  flush  waterfowl. 

If  you  are  sure  where  the  ducks  are  likely  to  be 
on  a  river,  you  can  hunt  them  from  the  bank  with 
the  help  of  a  good  dog.  In  fact,  for  just  about  any 
duck  hunting,  a  small  boat  or  a  dog  is  essential.  If 
you  have  to  choose,  get  a  dog.  A  good  dog  can  get 
in  the  water,  retrieve  a  duck,  and  get  back  out 
quicker  and  more  quietly  than  you.  The  dog  can 
also  save  birds  that  are  crippled  or  that  have 
managed  to  crawl  or  swim  into  a  place  where  you 
can't  go.  Also,  an  experienced  duck  dog  will  often 
see  or  hear  approaching  birds  before  you, 
especially  if  your  ears  are  buried  under  a  couple 
layers  of  protective  wool.  Watch  your  dog's  head 
and  ears  as  well  as  the  sky.  He  may  tip  you  off  to 
incoming  ducks  by  pricking  his  ears,  whining 
softly,  or  by  getting  tense  and  nervous. 

Once  you  have  located  several  likely  spots  —  a 
few  farm  ponds,  a  creek  or  two,  and  a  good  beaver 
impoundment  —  you  can  start  free-lancing. 
Free-lancing  means  checking  your  spots  as  you 
return  home  from  hunting  late  in  the  morning,  or 


on  your  way  to  the  grocery  store,  or  anytime  you 
are  out  and  about. 

Say  you  and  the  family  are  driving  over  to  Aunt 
Martha's  for  a  long  Sunday  afternoon  visit.  You 
swing  around  by  old  Homer's  pond  and  notice 
some  mallards  flying  low  through  the  creek 
bottom.  It  is  3:00;  the  ducks  must  have  left  the 
lake  to  feed  on  the  pondweed  in  the  pond  and  on 
the  acorns  in  the  creek  below.  They'll  probably 
feed  and  rest  for  at  least  a  couple  of  hours. 
Suddenly  you  know  where  you'll  be  the  next 
evening.  It's  amazing  how  duck  hunting  can  let 
you  see  into  the  future.  ^ 


Tips  Few  Inland  Duck  Hunters 

—  Where  small  waters  are  partly  hidden  by 
overhead  trees,  you  need  only  three  or  four 
decoys.  Large  spreads  won't  be  seen  by 
incoming  birds,  and  might  scare  them  off  if 
they  do  see  them. 

—  When  approaching  a  pond  you  think  is 
holding  ducks,  do  so  with  the  wind  at  your 
back.  Ducks  will  usually  take  off  into  the 
wind. 

—  Don't  overlook  what  you  might  consider 
polluted  water  when  looking  for  ducks. 
Nutrient-rich  creeks  and  rivers  can  produce 
abundant  aquatic  vegetation  preferred  by 
ducks.  Such  waters  are  especially  attractive 
to  mallards  and  blacks. 

—  Elaborate  cover  is  not  necessary  to  attract 
ducks  to  your  decoys.  It  is  more  important  to 
blend  in  with  surroundings  and  be  still. 

—  In  most  inland  duck  hunting,  traditional 
calling  with  an  imitation  call  is  not  very 
helpful.  If  you  have  found  a  good  spot  and 
you  are  there  at  the  right  time,  ducks  will 
come  in.  The  birds  do  not  have  the  wide 
expanses  of  feeding  and  resting  areas  to 
choose  from  that  they  do  at  the  coast. 

—  A  series  of  "tweets"  on  a  pintail  call  or  a 
standard  metal  referee's  whistle  will  attract 
most  puddle  ducks  within  hearing  range.  Do 
not  blow  it  hard  enough  to  activate  the  ball 
inside  the  whistle. 

—  In  most  parts  of  North  Carolina  (west  of 
U.S.  1),  at  least  one  duck  of  any  species  you 
are  likely  to  see  is  legal  since  those  species 
restricted  on  the  coast  are  not  restricted  west 
of  U.S.  1.  That  means,  if  you  get  a  shot  at  a 
redhead  or  canvasback,  it's  legal. 
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Return  of  the 

Wood  Duck 

Its  North  Carohnas  premier  waterfowl  species  today 
after  being  nearly  exterminated  80  years  ago.  Even  so,  the  wood  duck  is  still  fighting  for  habitat. 

by  M 1  kc  Cadd  i  s    photography  hy  Eugene  Hester 


Ahe  sun  was  dying  in  a  freshet  of  October  sensations,  ending  the  blood-red 
show  of  sweetgums  on  Borrows  Point.  The  a^re  sky  deepened  to  an  indigo  blue,  and 
the  treeline  and  shoreline  melted  into  obscurity  as  shadows  lengthened.  I  was  worried. 


I  exchanged  glances  with  the  Lab.  She 
was  nervous  and  fidgety  with  excitement.  I 
cautioned  her  and  she  looked  mildly  an- 
noyed. Time  was  growing  short,  only  a  few 
minutes  left  in  the  legal  shooting  day. 

Then  it  came.  Muffled  in  the  far  lower 
reaches  of  the  lake  —  the  floating,  plaintive 
note  of  a  lone  wood  duck.  In  the  mellowing 
ripeness  of  near-dusk,  it  was  haunting.  1  felt 
a  little  lonely  and  humble.  It  affects  me  that 
way.  1  hope  it  always  will. 

1  caught  six  silhouettes  —  four  forward, 
two  trailing  —  over  Jim's  makeshift  blind  in 
the  distant  buckbrush.  The  advance  guard 
for  a  virtual  siege  of  homing  woodies.  The 
heavy  roar  of  his  gun  shattered  the  stillness, 
and  the  lead  bird  spun  in  a  careening  de- 
scent to  the  water.  Another  fell  from  a  sec- 
ond wave. 

Now  1  had  my  own  business  to  attend. 
Two  drakes  and  a  hen  rode  set  wings  out 
front.  1  took  one  incoming  and  turned  to 
manage  one  more  near  the  range-stretching 
peak  of  its  vertical  ascent.  As  quickly  as  1 
could  reload,  two  crossing  birds  climbed 
away,  unscathed  as  1  emptied  my  gun.  A  50- 
yard  bird  loomed  in  periphery  over  the 
treeline,  and  a  satisfying  try  folded  it  into 
the  top  of  a  big  sycamore.  1  looked  to  hasten 
Squaw,  the  Lab,  in  that  direction  but  she 
had  marked  the  fall  and  was  already  in 
route.  1  missed  and  connected  again,  re- 
spectively, as  legal  time  expired. 

To  perfect  the  moment.  Squaw  was  back. 
She  delivered  to  hand  a  lovely  drake.  Once 
again,  in  yet  another  year,  1  was  awed  by  the 
stunning  beauty. 

The  shooting  was  over,  but  the  occasion 
wasn't.  I  rounded  up  the  boat,  reached  Jim's 
position,  and  we  paddled  toward  the  truck 
in  gathering  darkness.  Wings  continued  to 
cut  the  air  with  a  sizzling  rush,  and  group 
after  group  of  birds  fell  into  pockets  and 
comers  in  a  melee  of  splashes.  We  were 
hunters  bom  again. 

It's  hard  to  imagine  fall  without  the  wood 
duck  and  the  wood  duck  without  fall.  For 
those  of  us  who  love  both,  each  is  necessary 
to  the  other.  Maybe  it's  different  for  some- 
body who  grew  up  with  the  big  ducks  on  the 
coast,  but  1  hail  from  the  Piedmont,  where 
the  wood  duck  is  waterfowling.  We  hold 
him  dear. 

It  is  likely,  though,  that  most  North 
Carolinians,  regardless  of  geographic  roots, 
feel  this  way  after  the  past  several  seasons. 
The  wood  duck  is  prospering  and  its  contri- 
bution to  waterfowling  statewide  can  hardly 
go  unnoticed.  It's  currently  unexcelled  by 
any  other  species. 

But  we  almost  missed  the  privilege. 

While  it's  hard  to  imagine  in  these  days  of 
five-bird  limits,  there  was  a  time  when  the 
wood  duck  came  dangerously  close  to  ex- 


tinction. The  story  is  familiar. 

In  the  mid-1870s,  the  wood  duck  popula- 
tion was  in  all  probability  quite  large.  This 
must  to  some  extent  be  supposition,  be- 
cause there  was  no  flyway  survey  or  system- 
atic means  of  determining  numbers.  But 
sighting  accounts  were  common,  along 
with  kill  reports.  North  Carolina-explorer 
John  Lawson,  along  with  Thoreau,  Audu- 
bon, and  others,  attested  to  this  in  their 
writings.  All  were  particularly  struck  by  the 
handsomeness  of  the  species.  The  ecologi- 
cal toll  of  human  density  was  not  yet  criti- 
cal, and  prime  habitat  remained  generally 
undisturbed.  For  wildlife  resources,  it  was  a 
time  of  plenty  as  we  in  this  generation  have 
so  many  times  been  reminded. 

I guess  we  should  not  be  too  hard  on  our 
forebears  for  what  followed.  The  water- 
fowl larder,  by  all  reports,  must  have 
seemed  inexhaustible.  1  don't  know;  1  was 
bom  too  late  to  see  it.  But  1  read  prosaic 
descriptions  from  that  period  of  "summer 
duck"  gunning  in  warm  weather  when  the 
bigger  ducks  weren't  around,  and  I  pass  from 
awesomely  thrilled  to  angry  because  the 
gunners  had  no  respect  for  the  fact  that  one 
day  1  would  come  along.  It  was  totally  today 
with  no  regard  for  tomorrow.  The  result  was 
not  harvest,  but  wanton  slaughter.  The 
wood  duck,  in  its  tum,  was  hounded 
endlessly.  It  was  a  homebody  in  good  de- 
gree, breeding  locally,  and  was  accessible 
outside  the  usual  seasonal  migrations.  Un- 
controlled shooting  and  trapping  for  both 
sport  and  market  became  a  merciless  pat- 
tem.  The  wood  duck's  peerless  plumage  was 
sought  for  millinery,  its  meat  for  the  table, 
and  its  numbers  for  unrestricted  gunning 
pleasure.  Spring  shooting  during  the  nest- 
ing season,  firelighting  the  swamps  at  night, 
trapping  by  any  means,  and  flock  shooting 
were  accepted  and  common  means  of  reduc- 
ing the  birds  to  hand.  These,  ironically  it 
seems,  have  been  called  by  many  the 
"golden  years"  of  American  sporting. 

The  inevitable  was  proclaimed  in  1901 
when  the  U.S.  Biological  Survey,  forerun- 
ner of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
reported  that  the  wood  duck  was  facing  ex- 
tinction. Except  for  farsighted  regulations 
set  in  a  few  northern  states,  this  sternest  of 
warnings  hardly  rippled  the  water.  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  West  Virginia  and  the 
New  England  states  responded  with  legal 
protection.  But  even  in  those  states  en- 
forcement was  weak  because  of  lack  of  re- 
sources. Elsewhere  it  was  business  as  usual. 
A  stronger  measure  would  be  necessary. 

For  us  today,  it  is  fortunate  that  it  came  as 
early  as  1913.  The  Weeks-McLean  Bill,  bit- 
terly fought,  became  law  through  the  efforts 
of  some  of  the  leading  conservationists  of 


The  male  wood  duck  is  easily  recognized  by  his 
bri^t  plumage,  especially  the  lemon-barred 
flank  feathers,  but  the  female  is  also  handsome 
with  her  hght  eye  patch.  Unlike  most  ducks, 
wood  ducks  prefer  to  nest  well  above  ground  in 
tree  cavities  or  other  similar  places. 


the  day,  notably  Gilbert  Pearson  of  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society,  John  Bumam,  and 
fiery  Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  gave  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  authority  to 
make  and  enforce  migratory-bird  regula-  ; 
tions.  It  was  the  tuming  point  toward  ra-  I 
tional  waterfowl  management.  I 

In  1916,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  signed  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty, 
and  brought  Canadian  nesting  grounds  un-  ' 
der  protection.  The  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Act  became  law  in  1918.  It  passed  from  the 
states  to  the  federal  government  the  right  to  i 
regulate  the  hunting  of  migratory  birds.  ;  i 
Provisions  included  prohibition  of  spring  ;  i 
shooting  and  sale  of  waterfowl.  One  section  , 
particularly  was  salvation  for  the  wood  t 
duck:  birds  could  only  be  taken  during  the  1 
period  of  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  i  s 
sunset.  It  you  thought,  as  I,  that  this  was  a  i  c 
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more  recent  regulation,  we've  both  learned 
something.  Again  we  can  be  thankful. 

Finally,  in  the  wake  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
closed  the  season  on  wood  ducks.  It  would 
remain  closed  for  23  years.  That's  how  long 
it  took  the  species  to  overcome  the  carnage 
and  return  to  huntable  populations.  That's 
how  close  we  came  to  losing  them. 

In  the  years  from  1918  to  the  present,  the 
wood  duck  has  gradually  increased  its  num- 
bers to  become  one  of  our  most  prevalent 
species.  Its  presence  in  this  state  is  hearten- 
ing, even  exciting! 

I  ust  how  important  is  the  woodie  to  North 
I  Carolina's  waterfowl  hunters?  First  con- 
sider that  except  for  one  year  when  it  was 
second,  it  has  been  the  most  frequent  bird 
in  the  bag  since  1975.  Then  think  about 
this.  North  Carolina  hunters  have  taken 
more  wood  ducks  in  the  last  few  seasons 
than  in  any  other  southern  state  in  the 
Atlantic  Flyway.  The  individual  success  ra- 
tio in  1981  for  all  hunters  was  7. 75  birds  per 
hunter!  The  overall  harvest  for  the  1980 
season  was  98,220  birds,  about  46  percent 
of  all  waterfowl  killed  for  that  year.  Very 


impressive. 

I  wanted  some  professional  insight  into 
the  numbers  so  I  called  Jack  Donnelly.  Jack 
is  supervising  waterfowl  biologist  for  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission and  works  the  area  from  Goldsboro 
east.  His  perspective  draws  on  15  years  of 
experience.  He's  had  a  particular  involve- 
ment with  the  wood  duck  and  he's  analyti- 
cal about  management.  Do  you  enjoy  the 
first  short  season  in  October  as  much  as  I 
do?  Jack's  the  man  to  thank,  for  the  idea. 

One  of  the  things  I  wanted  to  know  was 
how  many  of  these  birds  North  Carolina 
actually  produced  year-to-year  by  virtue  of 
their  own  nesting  contribution. 

Numbers  were  understandably  hard  to 
come  up  with  on  this  one,  but  it  was  Jack's 
feeling  that  South  Carolina  probably  con- 
tributes the  most  birds  to  the  flyway  total, 
followed  by  Georgia  perhaps.  His  explana- 
tion was  reasonable. 

"South  Carolina  still  has  most  of  its  habi- 
tat intact.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Virginia  all  lead  us  in  this  respect.  Our  Pied- 
mont is  about  eaten  up.  You  can  fly  over  it 
anyplace  and  see  this  easily.  The  swamps 
are  gone.  Our  primary  breeding  areas  are  in 


the  east,  from  Smithfield  east. " 

I  asked  him  what  key  factors  were  sustain- 
ing the  North  Carolina  population. 

"An  important  thing  to  understand  is 
that  the  population  varies  by  locale,"  he 
told  me,  "Where  swamps  and  other  suitable 
habitat  remain,  there'll  be  locally  higher 
populations.  Again,  that's  mostly  east. 
Roughly  70  percent  of  our  harvest  is  in  the 
east. 

"The  beaver  has  been  a  significant  factor 
from  mid-state  to  the  coast.  Their  range  has 
spread  considerably  in  recent  years  and  bea- 
ver ponds  are  perfect  habitat.  Beyond  this, 
it's  been  the  big  things.  Monitoring  the  har- 
vest closely,  and  protection." 

Is  our  breeding  population  healthy  repro- 
ductively,  I  asked? 

"Yes.  The  ratio  of  young-of-the-year 
birds  to  adults  in  the  harvest  was  .9  for  1980 
and  1.13  for  '81.  Ideally,  I'd  like  to  see  it 
about  1.5  to  2,  but  that's  all  right.  It  indi- 
cates we've  had  pretty  good  nesting  years. " 

Are  migratory  birds  significant  in  the 
North  Carolina  harvest? 

"They  are,  but  they're  not  predominant. 
And  they're  here  mostly  after  November." 

Though  obviously  the  huntable  popula- 
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tion  of  wood  ducks  is  very  gcxxl  right  now, 
the  further  our  conversation  went,  the  more 
I  began  to  feel  that  the  abundant  harvest 
North  Carohna  enjoys  is  not  altogether  a 
result  of  massive  numbers  of  wood  ducks  in 
the  flyway  nor  a  proportionately  higher  na- 
tive production  rate.  Knowing  Jack  was  the 
one  who  originally  conceived  the  idea  of 
shooting  wood  ducks  in  October,  I  asked 
next  about  regulations  design.  And  the  pic- 
ture began  to  clear. 

"The  October  season  is  simply  an  at- 
tempt to  harvest  the  birds  we  raise  before 
they  leave  and  go  south,"  Jack  explained. 
"If  you  look  closely  at  the  harvest  data,  it 
appears  it's  been  successful  in  doing  that. 
Virginia  has  just  gone  to  an  early  season  and 
will  improve  the  kill  there  too." 

This  early  season  is  often  called  the  Octo- 
ber split  because  an  enabling  option  of  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  allows  it  to 
be  splintered  from  the  balance  of  the  season 
with  certain  tradeoffs.  Usually  running 
about  four  days,  it  was  first  implemented  in 
North  Carolina  in  1974  with  a  two-bird 
limit.  Thanks  to  its  own  creativity.  North 
Carolina  was  the  first  state  in  the  Atlantic 
Flyway  to  have  it.  The  results  have  been 
dramatic. 

In  1977,  the  wood  duck  population  was 
strong  enough  to  result  in  a  five-bird  limit 
during  the  October  segment.  The  statewide 


While  many  small  ponds  and  lakes  attract 
wood  ducks,  no  habitat  has  greater  appeal  than 
a  beaver  por\d  with  flooded  timber  and  duck 
weed  (left).  This  hunter  collected  this  brace  of 
woodies  in  foul  weather  after  wading  into  a 
beaver  pond  before  dawn  and  waiting  (below) . 
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harvest  during  this  short  period  was  a  whop- 
ping 52  percent  of  the  total  harvest  of  wood 
ducks  for  the  entire  season.  Band  surveil- 
lance indicated  that  these  birds  were  North 
Carolina-hatched  and  reared,  giving  cre- 
dence to  the  hypothesis  that  the  State 
would  harvest  its  own  birds.  In  1978  and 
1979,  the  October  season  was  limited  to  the 
area  of  the  State  from  U.S.  1  west,  again 
with  a  five-duck  limit.  Results  were  18  per- 
cent of  the  total  wood  duck  kill  for  1978  and 
13  percent  for  1979,  pointing  up  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  missing  harvest  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  where  the  season  was 
closed.  In  1980  and  1981,  the  October  seg- 
ment was  again  statewide  with  the  five-bird 
limit.  Percentages  of  the  total  yearly  kill 
were  33  and  35  respectively.  That's  in  four 
days,  mind  you. 

The  overall  harvest  figures  from  1977  to 
1981  further  underwrite  the  importance  of 
the  October  split  to  the  success  of  North 
Carolina  hunters,  and  to  North  Carolina's 
status  in  the  lower  part  of  the  flyway. 

To  keep  us  hunting  in  October,  our  biol- 
ogists take  a  lot  of  flack,  particularly 
from  our  neighbors  to  the  north  who  hunt 
by  lottery  and  feel  we're  decimating  their 
breeding  stock  with  our  high  kill.  But  study 
of  the  North  Carolina  harvest  argues  favor- 
ably that  northern  birds  just  aren't  here  in 
October. 

Meanwhile,  the  North  Carolina  popula- 
tion seems  to  be  holding  its  own  with  this 
arrangement.  A  relevant  phenomenon 
which  appears  contributory  and  is  quite  in- 
teresting is  the  percentage  of  drakes  killed 
during  October.  In  1980,  males  made  up  56 
percent  of  the  total  harvest  in  the  short  sea- 


son. In  1981,  it  was  64  percent.  This  is  good 
from  the  standpoint  of  preserving  the  breed- 
ing stock,  as  long  as  breeding  success  stays 
consistent  year  to  year.  There  is  also  some 
indication  that  males  migrate  first. 

A  little  sifting  back  over  the  ground 
we've  covered  leads  to  this  conclusion. 
Careful  monitoring  of  harvest  data,  regula- 
tion design,  and  enforcement  are  the  key 
management  factors  that  have  brought  the 
wood  duck  back  and  afforded  the  grand 
hunting  of  the  past  several  seasons.  Throw 
in  the  natural  factors  of  suitable  habitat  in 
sustainable  amounts  and  the  relative  repro- 
ductive success  of  the  species,  and  perhaps 
the  picture  is  near  complete.  Or  maybe  the 
situation  is  just  temporary. 

The  interrelationship  between  these  fac- 
tors is  staggeringly  complex,  and  at  any 
point  tentative.  And  we  haven't  added  po- 
tential natural  calamities  that  once  in  a 
while  shift  the  whole  balance.  Or  the  ever- 
present  influence  of  the  human  population. 
If  you've  ever  wondered  what  biologists  do, 
they  anguish  over  these  things  and  how  to 
deal  with  them. 

It's  very  easy  to  assume  that  what  we  en- 
joy with  the  wood  duck  at  present  will  con- 
tinue. Which  raises  the  question  of  the 
future.  Can  the  population  be  sustained 
near  its  current  level? 

Frankly,  this  is  doubtful. 

Jack  Donnelly  and  others  feel  that  it 
probably  can't,  and  that  it  will  fall  back 
some  due  to  the  destruction  of  prime  habi- 
tat. During  the  years  of  the  wood  duck's 
return,  the  human  population  has  ex- 
panded manyfold  and  in  largely  unrestricted 
fashion,  generally  pushing  aside  natural  in- 
terests in  favor  of  political  and  economic 


interests.  In  its  wake  lie  massive  drainage 
projects,  urbanization,  industry,  streamflow 
alterations,  alternate  land-use  patterns,  hy- 
droelectric projects,  roadway  projects,  and 
predictably,  refugees  who  want  to  return  to 
the  soil  but  never  learned  about  ecology. 
The  toll  on  suitable  habitat  for  wildlife  gen- 
erally has  been  steady  and  growing,  almost 
unnoticed  in  its  omnipresence. 

How  do  we  stem  the  tide?  The  answer  is 
as  elusive  as  tomorrow's  fortune.  As  a  peo- 
ple, we're  simply  growing  away  from  the 
land  and  a  lot  of  us  feel  detached. 

Biological  management  in  North  Caro- 
lina has  been  resourceful,  admirably  so. 
Maybe  it  can  again  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
provide  basic  levels  of  sport  in  the  years  to 
come.  But  we've  got  no  right  to  stand  back 
and  watch,  waiting  for  miracles.  We  need 
to  be  helping,  any  way  we  can.  We  live  in  a 
political  system,  unavoidably.  We  need  to 
be  sponsoring  and  supporting  candidates 
who  have  environmental  understanding 
and  values. 

Given  a  sporting  chance,  the  wood  duck 
has  proven  amazingly  resilient.  But  in  years 
to  come,  a  sporting  chance  may  not  be 
enough.  If  bottomlands  and  swamps  and 
backwoods  ponds  continue  to  be  lost,  hunt- 
able  populations  could  become  threatened 
once  more.  In  that  case,  the  only  manage- 
ment alternative  might  be  to  close  the  sea- 
son. 

And  October  would  never  again  be  the 
same.  ^ 


Wood  Duck  Harvest  In  North  Carolina  Since  1975 


Ranking  Of  Total  Number  Of  Ducks  Harvested 
/  In  North  Carolina 


Year 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

1981 

Wood  Duck 

Mallard 

Lesser  Scaup 

Black  Duck 

1980 

Wood  Duck 

Mallard 

Widgeon 

Black  Duck 

1979 

Wood  Duck 

Mallard 

Green- 

Black  Duck 

winged  Teal 

1978 

Wood  Duck 

Mallard 

Widgeon 

Green- 

winged  Teal 

1977 

Wood  Duck 

Lesser 

Scaup 

Mallard 

Widgeon 

1976 

Mallard 

Wood 

Duck 

Black  Duck 

Widgeon 

1975 

Wood  Duck 

Widgeon 

Mallard 

Green- 

winged  Teal 

Wood  Duck  Harvest  In  North  Carolina 


Total  Duck 

Percent  of 

Wood  Duck 

Harvest  In 

Wood  Ducks 

Year 

Harvest 

North  Carolina 

In  Harvest 

1981 

81,950 

220,177 

37.22% 

1980 

98,220 

212,598 

46.20% 

1979 

53,257 

145,590 

36.58% 

1978 

81,164 

173,132 

46.88% 

1977 

61,198 

268,882 

22.76% 

1976 

44,750 

212,691 

21.04% 

1975 

31,956 

138,216 

23.12% 

i 
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You' il  find  me  as  you  look  out 
your  window,  mornings  in  October.  But  look  quickly,  for  I  am 
truly  a  morning  glory  and  just  as  surely  as  the  sun  climbs  high 
in  the  sky  I'll  be  gone.  The  sun  gives  life  to  all  but  me. 
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Up  Close 

and  Puzzling 

It  could  be ...  it  might  be . .  .what  is  it? 
Which  only  proves  that  the  closer  (or  farther)  you  get, 
the  stranger  things  look.  Try  your  sleuthing  abilities 
on  our  photo  puzzles.  We've  furnished  some  clues  to  help 
out  and  the  answers  are  found  on  page  19 


by  Lawrence  S.  Earley 


n  dressed  by 
me,  the  woodland  fellow  you  seek 
is  standoffish,  a  bit  of  a  recluse.  He 
won't  let  you  see  how  iridescent  the 
sun's  rays  make  me.  But  without 
me  around  he  turns  gregarious,  a 
friend  to  millions  —  everyone's 
most  honored  holiday  guest. 


hut  never  a  smil 
hard  case,  buto} 
And  believe  it  or 
collect  me. 


reins  over  me.  Like  a  kaleidoscope  constantly 
turning,  I  shift  my  shapes  day  and  night  and 
never  look  quite  the  same.  Yet  I  am  home  to 
thousands  of  creatures. 


Ken  Taylor 
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Nanrum  Hallock 


bees  buzz  me  when  I  am 
young  and  green.  But  summer's  sun  turns  me  black  and  the. 
birds  pay  their  respects.  In  winter,  you  may  want  me  to  feed 
some  guests  who  have  dropped  in. 


mm 

Answers  to  puzzles 
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Grouse^ 
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Grouse  hunting  may  not  be  the  next  Olympic  sport,  but 
you'd  better  be  in  shape  before  you  take  on  this  upland  game  bird. 

written  and  photographed  by  Joel  Arrington 


It's  a  long  way  between  shots.  That's  one  way  you  might  describe  a  typical  grouse  hunt 
in  western  North  CaroUna.  Because  ruffed  grouse  are  found  only  in  the  mountains, 
hunting  means  long  walks  through  rough  cover,  and  very  little  of  the  terrain  is  flat. 
Only  experts  have  much  success  at  it  —  if  you  measure  success  by  birds  in  the  bag.  The 
average  hunter  does  well  to  kill  a  grouse  a  day,  and  only  the  most  expert  manage  occasional 
three-bird  limits. 

Unless  you  are  in  good  physical  condition,  you  should  not  hunt  grouse.  Get  in  shape  or 
forget  it.  Grouse  hills  are  too  steep,  the  trails  too  long  and  the  cover  too  thick  to  really 
enjoy  hunting  unless  you  are  reasonably  strong  of  leg  and  lung.  A  strict  program  of  aerobic 
exercise  before  the  season  is  recommended.  Hard  quail  hunting  or  hiking  will  also  help,  but 
it  takes  a  few  more  days  of  mountain  hunting  to  really  do  the  job. 

Once  you  have  the  legs  for  it  and  some  grouse  located  and  maybe  a  dog  that's  working 
right,  there  are  few  field  sports  more  gratifying.  In  North  Carolina,  vast  areas  do  not  see  a 
hunter  all  season,  so  you  may  have  birds  all  to  yourself.  The  season  is  long  enough  that  most 
regular  hunters  are  glad  when  it's  over. 


Ruffed  grouse  occur  from  Alaska  across  Canada  and  the  north- 
em  U.S.  where  there  are  suitable  forests,  and  down  the  Appa- 
lachians to  Georgia.  Huntable  numbers  occur  in  all  of  North 
Carolina's  25  mountain  counties.  The  bird  prefers  a  combination 
of  woods  openings,  brush  and  forest,  either  hardwoods  or  a  mix  of 
hardwoods  and  conifers.  Mature  forests  are  not  suitable.  Grouse 
are  most  often  associated  with  cutover,  burned  or  young  timber, 
grape  tangles,  abandoned  home  sites  with  fruit  trees,  rhododen- 
dron slicks,  hemlock  and  pine  patches,  young  logging  roads  and 
sawmill  sites.  They  need  spring  nesting  grounds,  summer  and  fall 
feeding  areas,  and  winter  cover.  Grouse  will  range  only  about  a 
mile,  so  their  habitat  requirements  must  be  met  in  a  relatively 
small  area. 

Hunters  scouting  new  hunting  sites  should  visit  district  offices  of 
the  National  Forest  Service.  Rangers  can  point  out  recently  cut- 
over  areas  where  grouse  are  likely  to  be  and  identify  access  roads. 
Cutover  and  burned  forests  are  good  from  the  second  until  about 
the  eighth  year  after  harvest.  These  national  forests  are  managed  as 
game  lands  by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  and  a  special 
permit  is  required  for  hunting  them,  in  addition  to  your  hunting 
license.  The  Commission's  game-lands  map  book,  free  on  request, 
will  also  be  helpful  in  locating  hunting  sites.  For  national  forest 
maps,  write:  Forest  Supervisor,  National  Forests  inNC,  Box  2750, 
Asheville,  NC  28802.  The  Wildlife  Commission's  game-lands 
map  book  is  available  by  writing:  NC  Wildlife  Commission,  512 
N.  Salisbury  Street,  Archdale  Building,  Raleigh,  NC  2761 1. 

Throughout  most  of  their  range,  ruffed  grouse  are  cyclical  in 
abundance,  with  high  and  low  population  cycles  occurring 
about  every  10  years.  But  in  the  southern  Appalachians,  these 
regular  cycles  do  not  occur.  Populations  fluctuate,  to  be  sure,  but 
they  are  not  as  predictable.  The  most  important  influence  on  Tar 
Heel  grouse  populations  is  spring  rainfall  when  chicks  are  coming 
off  the  nests.  Cold  rains  chill  young  grouse,  killing  some  and 
weakening  others  so  that  they  are  more  vulnerable  to  predators 
such  as  feral  dogs  and  cats,  wildcats  and  raccoons.  Although  the 
North  Carolina  harvest  is  several  thousand  birds  a  year,  gunning  is 
not  a  factor  in  overall  grouse  abundance.  The  few  that  fall  to  the 
gun  are  insignificant  relative  to  natural  mortality.  Biologists  say  75 
percent  of  the  young  die  before  they  reach  maturity  in  the  fall. 

The  male  grouse  selects  what  is  known  as  a  "drumming  log" 
before  courtship  begins  and  establishes  his  territory  by  drumming. 
It  sounds  like  the  far-off  thumping  of  a  single-cylinder  motor  that 
accelerates  to  a  rapid  whir,  and  is  made  by  beating  the  wings 
against  the  air.  A  drumming  site  may  be  a  rock,  a  stump  or  a  fallen 
tree  and  it  may  be  used  by  the  same  or  different  males  in  successive 
years.  Grouse  may  drum  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  drumming  is 
most  frequent  in  spring. 

Other  upland  birds  eat  mostly  seeds,  but  the  ruffed  grouse,  a 
northern  bird,  evolved  a  diet  to  cope  with  snow,  which  may  cover 
seeds  in  winter.  Grouse  are  browsers.  They  take  seeds  when  they 
are  available,  but  they  also  eat  catkins,  buds,  flowers,  fruits  and  the 
leaves  of  plants.  TTiey  like  the  fruits  and  seeds  of  oak,  grape, 
clover,  berries,  sumac,  dogwood  and  many  annual  and  perennial 
weeds.  Animal  matter  —  insects  and  spiders  —  makes  up  only  one 
percent  of  a  grouse's  food. 

Hunts  frequently  involve  walking  for  five  to  15  miles  a  day, 
much  of  it  rough  going,  to  get  five  or  six  shots.  The  grouse 
hunter,  then,  needs  neither  a  clumsy  nor  an  inefficient  gun.  There 
is  spirited  debate  over  the  best  choice  of  a  shotgun,  but  nearly 
everyone  agrees  that  the  piece  should  be  under  6V'(  pounds  if  it  is  a 
12-gauge,  under  6  pounds  if  it  is  a  20.  Few  experienced  hunters  will 
shoot  gauges  under  20  because  such  small  bores  are  poor  at  bringing 


A  hunter  and  his  dog  admire  the  russet  colors  of  a  ruffed  grouse 
(above).  In  most  cases,  a  kill  represents  many  grueling  miles  of 
walking.  This  Brittany  is  making  game  and  the  hunters  are  — for  a 
change  —  ready,  hut  you  can  bet  the  bird  will  flush  so  that  the  thick 
cover  offers  maximum  cor\cealment. 


down  birds. 

The  12  gauge  shell  with  standard  I'/s  oz.  of  shot  is  more  efficient 
as  a  game  killer  than  the  20,  with  its  standard  7/8th  oz.  shot  load. 
However,  12-gauge  shotguns  weighing  under  7'/2  pounds  are  not 
all  that  common  and  some  are  expensive.  This  focuses  attention 
on  the  16-gauge  which  is  becoming  increasingly  rare,  and  on  the 
20.  True,  the  killing  power  of  the  20  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  12, 
but  it  is  sufficient  for  grouse  and,  weight  and  cost  considered,  it 
may  be  the  best  gauge  for  North  Carolina  grouse  hunters  who  have 
to  contend  with  steep  country. 

The  traditional  grouse  gun  is  the  side-by-side  double.  It  has  a 
splinter  foregrip,  a  thin,  straight  grip  and  a  big  price  tag.  Over- 
unders  are  much  in  use  and  there  are  hunters  who  swear  by  their 
pumps  and  autoloaders.  TTie  design  is  not  that  important.  What 
you  want  is  the  lightest  gun  that  will  shoulder  quickly,  swing  well 
and  throw  a  reasonably  lethal  shot  charge.  Write  Wildlife  for  a  list 
of  shotguns  weighing  under  6^/4  pounds.  In  addition,  the  disconti- 
nued Winchester  Model  59  Winlite  should  be  noted.  It  is  a  fiber- 
glass-barreled auto  with  interchangeable  chokes  that  can  be  found 
in  the  used-gun  market  and  is  a  good,  but  relatively  inexpensive, 
grouse  gun. 

Early  in  the  season,  when  there  is  much  foliage  on  the  trees,  you 
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1  need  an  open  choke  and  small  shot  —  No.  8  or  9.  Later,  when 
shots  are  longer,  you  want  an  improved  cylinder  choke  and  hard 
No.  7  V2  shot.  Excellent  late-season  shells  are  trap  loads  such  as  the 
Winchester  AA,  Peters  Blue  Magic  and  Federal  Gold  Medal 
which  have  shot  with  6  percent  antimony  in  the  lead.  It  is  a  hard 
shot  that  deforms  less  in  the  gun  and  gives  tighter  patterns  at 
longer  range.  A  few  grouse  hunters  prefer  larger  shot  —  No.  4  and 
5  —  late  in  the  season,  arguing  that  it  penetrates  foliage  better  and 
is  more  lethal. 

Some  hunters  hunt  grouse  without  dogs.  They  walk  the  likely 
cover  and  pause  periodically,  expecting  flushes  where  experience 

I  has  taught  them  they  may  occur.  Indeed,  you  will  do  better  with- 
out a  dog  than  with  a  poor  one.  Wide-ranging  and  over-eager  dogs 
will  only  flush  grouse  out  of  range. 

A  national  survey  indicated  nine  out  of  10  grouse  hunters  use 
pointing  breeds,  mostly  English  setters  and  Brittany  spaniels.  The 
German  shorthair  was  a  distant  third  and  pointers  were  near  the 

'  bottom,  after  Labrador  retrievers  and  English  springer  spaniels.  A 
slight  majority  of  hunters  preferred  bitches  to  male  dogs.  The  most 
commonly  mentioned  dog  fault  was  ranging  too  wide. 

You  want  a  dog  that  hunts  close  and  trails  cautiously  because 

:  grouse  as  a  rule  will  not  hold  as  well  as  bobwhite  quail.  They  move 
ahead  of  the  dog  and  often  flush  wild.  Experienced  dogs  will  circle 
a  running  grouse.  Occasionally  a  bird  will  let  the  dog  pass  by,  then 
flush  in  front  of  the  hunter;  or  one  will  let  both  pass  and  flush 
behind  the  gun. 

Grouse  are  not  particularly  fast  fliers,  although  they  seem  to  be. 
Tests  indicate  quail  are  approximately  twice  as  fast  on  the  wing. 
But  grouse  are  hard  to  hit  because  they  seem  to  have  a  sixth  sense 
about  putting  cover  between  themselves  and  a  gun.  Most  of  our 
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shots  are  in  brush  and  timber  anyway,  with  only  a  few  flushes 
occurring  in  the  open.  Grouse  like  to  move  ahead  of  a  dog  and  stop 
on  the  far  side  of  a  grape  tangle  before  flushing  with  a  whirring 
roar.  It's  disconcerting.  One  of  the  hardest  shots  is  when  they  flush 
from  trees  in  a  dive  down  the  mountain  so  that  you  have  to  put  shot 
under  them.  Few  gunners  can  do  it. 

Position  on  the  point  is  very  important.  Experienced  grouse 
hunters  develop  a  talent  at  guessing  which  way  a  grouse  will 
flush  and  position  themselves  relative  to  the  cover  so  that  they  can 
get  a  clear  shot.  Usually  a  grouse  will  creep  through  dense  vegeta- 
tion and  flush  in  low  flight  on  the  other  side.  Occasionally  it  will 
come  out  vertically,  as  if  on  an  elevator,  then  level  off  and  carry 
across  the  next  valley.  Caught  in  the  open,  which  is  not  often,  a 
grouse  will  head  for  the  nearest  thick  cover. 

Most  grouse  shots  are  snap  shots.  You  get  the  gun  up  and  fire 
within  a  second  or  two  or  you  have  no  chance  of  hitting  the  bird. 
And  you  have  to  do  this  often  from  uneven  footing  when  your 
pulse  is  at  80  percent  of  maximum  in  thick  cover  with  spider  webs 
across  your  face.  Sometimes  you  may  hit  the  bird  just  as  it  disap- 
pears behind  cover.  Listen  for  the  thud  of  a  falling  bird. 

A.  D.  Harrell  of  Bakersville,  a  veteran  grouse  hunter,  has  this 
advice  about  relocating  a  flushed  bird:  If  it  flies  up  the  hill,  you  can 
be  pretty  sure  it  came  down  10  to  20  yards  beyond  the  crest,  then 
walked  a  few  yards  to  cover.  If  it  flies  around  the  slope  of  the  hill 
expect  it  to  go  from  175  to  200  yards.  Anticipate  the  bird  about  75 
yards  above  the  course  of  its  flight,  for  it  will  glide  and  fly  above  the 
ground  for  a  distance  before  lighting.  If  a  grouse  flies  down  the  hill, 
wave  it  goodby.  Chances  are  it  will  go  to  the  next  county. 
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Early  in  the  season,  you  may  find  grouse  only  along  the  ridges. 
Later,  as  foliage  disappears  and  temperatures  drop,  birds  may 
be  in  the  valleys,  particularly  at  abandoned  house  sites  where  there 
is  dense  cover  nearby.  In  cold  weather  you  are  likely  to  find  birds  in 
dense  woodlands.  As  the  temperature  rises  during  the  day,  look  for 
them  in  overgrown  fields.  Windy  days  are  not  good  for  hunting. 
Wind  makes  grouse  jittery  and  wild  and  they  do  not  hold  for  dogs. 
In  heavy  snow  they  are  likely  to  be  in  dense  conifers  —  pine  and 
hemlock  or  spruce  —  often  sitting  next  to  the  trunk  on  the  lee  side. 

Of  all  North  Carolina's  game  birds,  the  ruffed  grouse  —  "pheas- 
ant" to  the  mountain  people,  "partridge"  to  the  New  Englander  — 
is  probably  better  able  to  contend  with  hunters  than  any  other. 
The  country  alone  is  formidable,  and  the  bird  is  wary  to  the  ex- 
treme and  only  partly  predictable.  For  many  hunters,  the  season  is 
about  four  months  of  frustration  and  exhaustion  punctuated  with 
an  occasional  moment  of  elation.  Grouse  hunters,  like  duck 
hunters,  like  to  suffer.  Every  fall  they  are  back  for  more.  ^ 


A  close-uiorking  bird  dog  is  absolutely  essential  for  grouse  hunting,  and 
the  Brittany  (above)  is  one  of  the  most  popular  breeds.  German 
shorthairs  and  some  close-ranging  setters  are  also  good.  Indeed,  a 
uiide-ran^ng  dog  is  worse  than  no  dog  at  all,  and  hunters  who  know 
exactly  what  to  look  for  in  the  way  of  favored  grouse  cover  do  well 
without  dogs. 


Local  Information  For  Grouse  Hunters 

Those  who  plan  to  hunt  grouse  on  Wildlife  Commission  game 
lands  (which  include  all  U.S.  Forest  Service  land)  can  get  helpful 
information  from  several  sources.  A  visit  to  the  Forest  Service 
district  ranger  office  in  charge  of  the  area  you  plan  to  hunt  may  be 
worthwhile  since  rangers  may  be  able  to  point  out  recent  cutover 
areas,  access  roads  which  are  open  and  provide  other  bits  of 
information  which  can  help  you  plan  your  hunt. 


French  Broad  Ranger  District 

Highway  2570 
Hot  Springs,  N.C. 

Grandfather  Ranger  District 

Library  Building,  Logan  Street 
Marion,  N.C. 

Highlands  Ranger  District 

Rt.  64E 

Highlands,  N.C. 


Toecane  Ranger  District 

U.S.  19E  Bypass 
Bumsville,  N.C. 

Tusquitee  Ranger  District 

201  Woodland  Ave. 
Murphy,  N.C. 

Wayah  Ranger  District 

2  miles  west  on  U.S.  64 
Franklin,  N.C. 
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Of  Bass  Fishing 


The  Wildlif^Comn^ssion^  new  "14-2"  reguMtion  / 
is  the  latest  tdbl  to  help  increase  the  size  and  numbers  of  largemouth  b^ss. 


I  he  fisherman  eased  his  boat  along 
4I  the  shore,  tossing  purple  jelly 
Ml.  worms  into  inviting  pockets  of 
waftrlogged  brush.  No  takers.  When  he 
finished  working  the  bank,  he  sped  off 
towards  another  promised  land.  A  second 
angler  quickly  took  his  place,  plugging  the 
sunken  logs  and  holes  to  no  avail. 

"Looks  like  we'd^etter  take  a  number 
and  get  in  line,"  I  said  to  Scott  Van  Horn 
as  we  paddled  our  canoe  upstream. 
"Fishing  seems  to  be  a  waiting  game  today 
—  in  more  ways  than  one. " 

Scott  grinned  and  urged  me  to  paddle 
harder.  He  reminded  me  that  the  white 
perch  were  probably  piled  thick  on  their 
spawning  grounds  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Butner  —  our  promised  land  —  and  that 
the  fish  would  be  easy  pickings  on  our 
ultra-light  spinning  tackle.  Best  of  all,  we 
would  probably  have  the  fishing  to 
ourselves. 

I    We  did  fish  alone,  and  ironically  we 
talked  bass  fishing  as  we  caught  perch. 
Scott  is  a  research  biologist  for  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Commission's  Division 
iof  Inland  Fisheries,  and  over  the  past  five 
years  he  has  spent  most  of  his  working 
hours  studying  the  relationships  between 
fishermen  and  bass  populations.  Out  of  his 
work  came  the  new  "14-2"  regulation  for 
largemouth  bass.  This  "modified-slot 
limit,"  as  it  is  called,  allows  fishermen  to 
keep  two  bass  of  any  size  daily,  but  all 
additional  fish  in  the  eight-fish  daily  creel 
limit  must  be  14  inches  or  more.  This 
regulation  was  the  result,  in  part,  of  a 
trophy-bass  study  of  four  North  Carolina 
lakes  —  Cane  Creek  Lake  in  Union 
County,  Lake  Thom-A-Lex  in  Davidson 
County,  Lake  Higgins  in  Guilford  County, 
and  Lake  Tillery  in  Stanly  County.  From 
1978  until  1981,  all  of  these  waters  had 
"trophy"  18-inch  minimum-size  limits  for 
largemouth  bass. 

"Lakes  Tillery,  Thom-A-Lex  and 
Higgins  are  all  typical  Piedmont 
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reservoirs,"  said  Van  Horn.  "They  are 
good-sized,  near  major  cities,  and  are 
heavily  fished. " 

Widespread  complaints  from  fishermen 
prompted  the  trophy-bass  study.  Anglers 
by  nature  are  prone  to  grumble,  and 
throughout  the  late  1960s  and  early  '70s 
sportsmen  noted  that  bass  fishing  seemed 
to  be  going  downhill.  Part  of  the  problem 
was  that  many  of  the  reservoirs  that  had 
been  built  during  the  1950s  had  aged; 
fishing  always  tapers  off  following  an 
initial  "hot  spell"  that  may  last  10  years  or 
more  after  an  impoundment  is  built. 
However,  biologists  felt  that  fishermen 
had  a  valid  point  —  that  more  might  be 
involved  than  the  normal  decline  that  can 
be  expected  as  most  lakes  pass  their  peak 
years.  Consequently,  two  studies  were 
designed.  One  was  a  tagging  study  that 
would  determine  the  catch  rate  of 
largemouth  bass  in  Badin  Lake  —  another 
typical  Piedmont  reservoir.  The  second 
was  the  annual  largemouth  bass-catch 
survey.  About  1,000  cooperating  bass 
fishermen  sent  in  catch  data  after  each 
fishing  trip  as  part  of  this  project. 

"We  were  shocked  at  the  results  of  these 
studies,"  said  Van  Horn.  "The  bass-catch 
survey  showed  that  the  catch  rate  for  bass 
was  steadily  declining.  In  1976,  anglers 
fished  an  average  of  four  hours  to  catch  a 
legal-sized  bass.  That  rate  dropped  to  over 
five  hours  per  fish  in  1980. 

"The  tagging  study  on  Badin  Lake  was 
even  more  disturbing.  We  tagged  and 
released  1,000  fish  in  the  spring  of  1980, 
and  anglers  returned  almost  half  of  the  tags 
that  year. " 

This  meant  that  nearly  half  of  the  bass 
in  Badin  were  being  caught  each  year,  a 
catch  rate  that  could  not  be  sustained  by 
normal  reproduction.  Of  course  many  of 
these  fish  were  released. 

For  the  past  50  years,  conventional 
wisdom  in  the  fisheries  world  has  held  that 
a  lake  couldn't  be  over-fished  for  sport, 


and  numerous  studies  supported  this 
conviction.  However,  the  study  on  Badin 
Lake  and  recent  studies  conducted  in  other 
states  show  that  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
The  sport  of  fishing  has  changed  in  tt^ 
past  10  years,  and  many  anglers  feel  thpt 
the  change  is  not  for  the  better. 

Today's  angler  is  apt  to  be  equipped 
with  an  array  of  electronic  gadgetry 
that  a  missile  cruiser  skipper  would  envy. 
Sophisticated  sonar  and  depth  finders 
furnish  read-out  charts  showing  bottom 
structure  and  fish  locations,  while  other 
instruments  measure  water  temperature 
and  dissolved  oxygen  at  different  depths. 
Space-age  technology  has  also  given  us 
graphite  and  boron  rods,  precision-bearing 
reels,  and  boats  that  ghost  along  the  shore 
with  a  tap  of  the  foot.  Lures  are  better,  and 
are  tested  extensively  on  captive  and  wild 
fish  before  being  marketed.  And  today's 
angler  is  a  specialist;  when  the  bass  fishing 
gets  slow  in  mid-summer,  he  fishes  harder 
instead  of  switching  to  panfish.  Perhaps 
the  growth  of  the  Bass  Angler's  Sportsman 
society  typifies  this  best.  The  national 
organization  began  a  little  over  10  years 
ago,  and  now  boasts  over  400,000 
members.  In  fact,  the  annual  Bass  Master's 
Classic  —  the  world  series  of  bass  fishing 
—  will  be  televised  in  the  future,  and 
prizes  for  the  tournament  top  $100,000. 

"Largemouth  bass  are  being 
nickeled-and-dimed  to  death  by 
fishermen,"  said  Van  Horn.  "Some  people 
place  the  blame  on  tournaments,  which 
isn't  fair.  Many  tournament  fishermen 
release  most  of  the  fish  they  catch.  The 
problem  is  caused  by  everyone.  We've 
compared  annual  creel  surveys  which 
measure  fishing  pressure  on  Badin  Lake  in 
1980  and  1972.  There  was  as  much  fishing 
pressure  during  the  first  three  months  of 
the  survey  in  1980  as  in  all  of  1972. 
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A  14'inch  largemouth  bass  is  a  good  catch, 
and  this  new  minimum-length  limit  will  protect 
the  quality  angling  these  mid-sized  fish  provide. 
An  exception  allows  fishermen  to  keep  two 
bass  of  any  size  under  this  length  limit  as  part 


of  the  8-fish  per  day  creel.  This  will  allow 
anglers  to  take  advantage  of  the  large 
populations  of  small  fish,  and  will  please  those 
who  like  their  bass  best  when  they  are  frying  in 
butter  and  com  meal. 


"When  you  look  at  a  big  lake,  it's  hard 
to  believe  that  you  could  over-fish  all  of 
that  water.  But,  you  have  to  remember 
that  there  are  big  'empty  spaces'  out  there. 
During  the  spring,  bass  are  easy  to  find 
because  they  are  concentrated  near  cover 
in  shallow  water.  In  the  dog  days  of 
summer,  they  are  in  deeper  water  and 
concentrations  are  harder  to  find.  In  the 
past,  that's  when  everyone  switched  to 
fishing  for  panfish.  With  the  technology 
available  today,  fishermen  can  find  and 
catch  bass  year-round.  This  constant 
pressure  has  taken  a  toll  on  bass 
populations." 

The  first  step  towards  measuring  the 
impact  of  fishing  pressure  on  the  trophy 
lakes  was  to  eliminate  the  harvest.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  the  18-inch 
minimum-size  limit  did  just  that.  The  bass 
population  in  Lake  Tillery,  for  example, 
had  been  worn  down  to  the  point  where 
few  bass  over  12  inches  existed  (a  similar 
situation  exists  on  many  other  Tar  Heel 
waters;  in  Badin  Lake  only  2  percent  of  the 


bass  were  over  14  inches  long  in  1980). 

For  the  next  four  years,  biologists 
monitored  changes  in  the  lakes.  In  the  first 
year,  fish  in  the  12-inch  range  became 
plentiful.  Later,  mid-sized  bass  —  the 
"quality"  14-  to  18-inch  fish  that  anglers 
prize  —  became  common.  In  Tillery,  for 
example,  profiles  of  the  bass  population 
showed  that  there  were  twice  as  many  bass 
over  15  inches  in  1981  as  when  the  study 
began  in  1978. 

And  how  did  local  anglers  feel  about  the 
project?  After  a  period  of  initial 
skepticism,  they  were  pleased. 

"When  the  trophy  bass  regulations  were 
first  proposed,  everyone  thought  they  were 
a  great  idea  as  long  as  they  were  applied  to 
someone  else's  lake,"  said  Ken  Barbee,  an 
avid  bass  fisherman  from  Albemarle.  "But, 
trophy  regulations  were  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  Lake  Tillery." 

Barbee  grew  up  fishing  Tillery.  "Twenty 
years  ago,  we  could  catch  a  limit  of  3-  to 
5-pound  bass  from  Tillery  anytime.  The 
lake  offered  great  fishing  —  there  was  all 


kinds  of  sunken  cover  and  big  fish. 
Eventually,  the  pressure  got  to  it.  By  the 
mid-1970s,  you  rarely  caught  bass  over  10 
to  12  inches.  After  the  trophy  regulation^ 
were  applied,  the  fishing  steadily 
improved.  Now,  we  regularly  catch 
4-pound  bass  in  the  lake  —  and  release 
most  of  them."  ' 

How  well  did  the  trophy  regulations 
work  on  the  other  lakes?  There  was 
little  change  in  the  bass  population  at  Lake 
Higgins  —  showing  that  over-fishing  was 
not  a  problem.  On  the  other  hand, 
Thom-A-Lex  responded  favorably.  Here, 
the  fish  were  good-sized  but  there  just 
weren't  many  of  them.  Biologists  hoped 
that  reducing  the  harvest  would  increase 
the  numbers  of  mid-sized  fish,  and  it 
worked.  And  perhaps  the  most  interesting  ; 
case  was  Cane  Creek  Lake  in  Union 
County. 

"Cane  Creek  Lake  was  different  from 
the  other  trophy  waters,"  said  Van  Horn. 
"This  lake  was  new,  and  a  good  bass 
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fishery  was  developing.  Typically,  new 
lakes  are  fished  heavily  when  they  are 
'hot.'  In  some  cases  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
jass  may  be  caught  in  one  season.  We 
wanted  to  see  if  trophy  regulations  would 
stave  off  the  'boom  and  bust'  cycle  that 
inevitably  occurs  when  a  new  lake  is 
leavily  fished.  In  this  case,  it  worked. 
Anglers  had  plenty  of  sport  catching  and 
releasing  nice  fish  while  the  bass 
population  continued  to  expand. " 

If  trophy  regulations  have  worked  so 
well,  do  they  offer  the  answer  to  all  of  our 
fisheries  problems?  Van  Horn  says  no, 
adding  that  they  are  a  useful  tool  in  certain 
situations.  But  he  says  the  new  "14-2" 
regulation  is  designed  to  fill  the  same  need. 

"There  are  several  ways  to  manage  a  fish 
population,"  he  said.  "The  trophy  concept 
offers  quality  fishing  for  good-sized  fish  in 
leavily  fished  waters.  Another  option  is  to 
larvest  the  maximum  amount  of  fish 
without  harming  the  resource.  This  can  be 
done  with  low  minimum-length  limits. 
But,  in  waters  with  heavy  fishing  pressure. 


most  fish  will  be  removed  soon  after  they 
reach  the  minimum  legal  size." 

So,  you  have  a  trade-off.  The  trophy 
concept  —  which  is  routinely  applied  to 
trout,  muskie  and  other  cold-water  fish  — 
lets  anglers  catch  lots  of  nice  fish,  but  take 
home  very  few.  In  fact,  many  fish  die  of 
natural  causes  before  reaching  "trophy" 
size.  Trophy  waters  do  little  for  the 
sportsman  who  wishes  to  put  fish  in  the 
frying  pan.  The  '14-2'  regulation  is 
designed  to  fill  both  these  needs.  The 
14-inch  length  limit  that  applies  to  six  of 
the  fish  in  the  daily  creel  should  build 
stocks  of  mid-sized  fish,  while  allowing 
anglers  to  keep  two  bass  of  any  size  daily 
will  furnish  fish  for  the  pan  —  and  allow 
anglers  to  take  advantage  of  the  large 
stocks  of  small  fish  that  dominate  many  of 
our  lakes.  It  also  permits  a  fisherman  to 
keep  an  injured  fish  that  might  otherwise 
be  legally  undersized. 

Not  surprisingly,  anglers  near  the  trophy 
lakes  had  grown  to  like  the  regulations  — 
and  some  were  as"  reluctant  to  see  them 


removed  as  they  were  to  see  them  applied. 
The  "14-2"  regulation  now  applies  to  lakes 
Higgins  andTillery,  an  "18-2"  regulation 
governs  Cane  Creek  Lake,  and  the  straight 
18-inch  minimum-size  limit  has  been 
retained  on  Lake  Thom-A-Lex. 

"Personally,  I  liked  the  trophy 
regulations  —  especially  on  Tillery  —  but 
I  understand  why  they  were  removed," 
said  Barbee.  "1  fish  primarily  for  sport,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  people  who  like  to  fish 
for  dinner.  That's  why  1  support  the  "14-2" 
regulation.  1  feel  it's  a  compromise  that 
will  give  sport  fishermen  and  casual  anglers 
a  fair  shake.  It  should  also  maintain 
reasonable  protection  of  mid-sized  bass, 
which  I'm  all  for.  Fish  populations  are  on 
the  mend  in  these  lakes  now.  Just  last 
week,  1  saw  big  schools  of  3-pound  bass 
feeding  off  some  points  at  Tillery  —  1 
hadn't  seen  anything  like  it  in  years. 
That's  a  sight  to  stir  a  fisherman's  soul."^ 
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Gypsy  Moths  Are  On  Their  Way 


U.  S.  Forest  Service 


Looking  For  A  Home:  Gypsy  moths  are  expanding  their  range,  ar\d 
the  caterpillar  larvae  of  these  insects  have  defoliated  millions  of  acres  of 
forest  in  the  Northeast.  Entomologists  expect  the  insects  to  become 
established  in  North  Carolina  within  1 0  years. 


Back  Of  The  Book 
Edited  by  Mark  Taylor 

Expect  to  see  gypsy  moths  in 
North  CaroHna  in  eight  to 
10  years.  That's  the  word  fronT 
the  N.C.  Forest  Service,  — 
which  has  worked  with  the 
State  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  control  spot 
infestations  of  the  pests  in 
Wake  and  Johnston  counties. 

"The  general  range  of  the 
gypsy  moth  now  lies  about  150 
miles  north  of  the  North 
Carolina-Virginia  border," 
said  Coleman  Doggett,  a  forest 
entomologist  with  the  N.C. 
Forest  Service.  "The  insects 
are  moving  south  at  a  rate  of 
20  miles  per  year,  and  there 
are  no  barriers  in  their  way." 

When  the  insects  reach 
North  Carolina,  Tar  Heels  will 
cope  with  what  northerners 
have  endured  for  the  past 
several  years  —  widespread 
defoliation  of  forests.  After 
hatching  from  egg  masses,  the 
caterpillar  larvae  of  gypsy 
moths  crawl  up  tree  trunks  and 
branches  and  feed  on  foliage. 
Their  appetites  are  large.  In 
the  summer  of  1 98 1 ,  for 
example,  gypsy  moths 
defoliated  2  million  acres  of 
forest  in  New  Hampshire 
alone.  Forestry  officials  expect 
similar  problems  here. 

"After  the  moths  extend 
their  range  into  North 
Carolina,  it  will  probably  take 
them  four  to  five  years  to  reach 
population  levels  that  will 
cause  widespread  defoliation," 
said  Doggett.  "The  gypsy 
moths  that  were  recently 
found  in  the  Raleigh  area  were 
part  of  spot  infestations  that 
occurred  in  advance  of  the 
general  front.  We  can  expect 
more  of  these  in  the  future. 
These  insects  probably 
'hitch-hiked'  into  North 
Carolina  on  vehicles  that  had 


passed  through  infested  areas. 
Controlling  these  spot 
outbreaks  buys  a  little  time, 
but  there  is  no  way  to  prevent 
the  moths  from  expanding 
their  range  into  North 
Carolina." 

Problems  caused  by  gypsy 
moths  can  be  severe.  In  oak 
forests,  up  to  25  percent  of  the 
oaks  may  be  killed  after  the 
first  year  of  defoliation.  After 
two  to  three  consecutive 
defoliations,  up  to  90  percent 
of  the  oaks  may  die.  Sugar 
maples  are  also  hard  hit  —  up 
to  40  percent  die  after  three 
years  of  defoliation.  In 
contrast,  some  trees  are  fairly 
resistant,  and  others  aren't 
bothered.  Gypsy  moths  rarely 
feed  on  yellow  poplar, 
sycamore,  black  walnut,  and 
black  locust  and  won't  feed  on 
conifers  if  hardwoods  are 
available. 

"Most  foresters  consider 
gypsy  moths  an  urban  forestry 
problem,"  said  Doggett.  "With 


the  exception  of  pure  oak 
stands  where  damage  can  be 
severe,  the  moths  usually  kill 
trees  that  are  weak,  diseased, 
or  over-mature.  These 
thinnings  often  benefit  the 
forest  by  removing  undesirable 
trees,  although  the  defoliation 
is  unsightly.  In  urban 
situations  —  where  valuable 
shade  trees  like  oaks  and 
maples  are  killed  —  it's  a 
different  story." 

The  damage  caused  by  gypsy 
moths  is  not  confined  to 
forests.  In  fact,  a  prime  reason 
for  public  outrage  is  that  the 
insects  are  a  nuisance.  At  the 
height  of  infestations,  people 
huddle  in  their  homes  with 
doors  and  windows  tightly  shut 
to  escape  the  pervasive  sound 
of  millions  of  caterpillars 
munching  on  leaves.  To  make 
matters  worse,  caterpillar 
droppings  soon  cover 
everything.  Understandably, 
this  puts  a  crimp  in  barbecues, 
walks  through  the  woods,  and 


other  outings.  In  the 
Northeast,  state  forestry 
officials  have  been  besieged  by 
letters  calling  for  massive 
spraying  campaigns,  and 
editorials  regularly  compare 
gypsy  moths  to  the  "seven 
plagues  of  Egypt. " 

Comparing  a  gypsy  moth 
outbreak  to  a  biblical  plague  is 
certainly  appropriate,  for  the 
moths  are  not  native  to  our 
shores.  Like  kudzu  and  carp, 
the  insects  are  exotics.  Gypsy 
moths  were  first  brought  to 
America  from  Europe  in  1869 
by  a  French  professor  from 
Medford,  Massachusetts,  who 
dreamed  of  crossing  them  with 
silkworms  to  establish  a 
thriving  silk  industry.  At  the 
time,  the  professor  worried 
about  the  moths  escaping  and 
took  precautions  to  contain 
them  in  his  home.  Inevitably, 
his  plans  went  awry. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century, 
Boston  was  experiencing  a 
full-fledged  gypsy  moth 
infestation.  Public  officials 
moved  quickly  to  squelch  the 
menace.  Infested  trees  were 
burned,  egg  masses  were 
scraped  from  tree  trunks, 
natural  "predatory"  insects 
were  imported  from  Europe 
and  Japan,  and  the  first 
large-scale  spray  campaign  in 
history  was  conducted.  All  of 
these  measures  failed.  Possibly 
because  of  the  harsh  climate, 
most  of  the  predatory  insects 
died  out.  And  lead  arsenate  — 
the  spray  developed  to  control 
the  moths  —  did  not  halt  their 
advance,  although  the 
campaign  spurred  the 
development  of  modem  spray 
equipment. 

Despite  man's  best  efforts 
over  the  next  100  years  — 
involving  millions  of  dollars  in 
state  and  federal  funds  —  the 
gypsy  moth  slowly  expanded 
its  range.  Foresters  say  that 
there's  not  much  that  can  be 
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done  today  to  halt  their 
advance  that  hasn't  been  tried. 

"A  full-scale  spraying 
program  for  gypsy  moths  would 
be  extremely  costly,  and 
difficult  to  justify  from  an 
economic  or  environmental 
standpoint,"  said  Doggett.  "In 
urban  situations  where  the  loss 
of  valuable  shade  trees  or 
ornamentals  is  involved, 
control  may  be  feasible  on  a 
small  scale.  In  these  situations, 
a  bacterial  pesticide  called  'BT' 
is  often  used.  This  pesticide 
contains  a  natural  bacteria 
that  kills  the  caterpillars  after 
they  feed  on  sprayed  foliage, 
yet  it  doesn't  harm  most  other 
insects  and  leaves  no  chemical 
residues.  Unfortunately,  this 
treatment  is  fairly  expensive 
and  success  varies  widely. 
We're  also  considering  the  use 
of  biological  controls, 
including  parasites  and 
predatory  insects.  Some  of 
these  controls  look  promising, 
and  the  control  insects  may 
fare  better  in  the  South  than 
they  did  in  the  cold  climate  of 
the  North. 

"In  many  respects,  gypsy 
moths  are  more  of  a  people 
problem  than  anything  else. 
People  will  have  to  adjust  to 
the  insects  for  several  years  at 
the  peak  of  their  outbreaks. 
Eventually,  the  population 
crashes  as  the  insects  die  of 
over-population. " 

Perhaps  the  best  advice  on 
coping  with  gypsy  moths 
comes  from  Robert  Campbell, 
a  Massachusetts  forester  who 
studied  the  gypsy  moth  from 
1910  to  1931.  He  noted  that 
early  defoliations  were  most 
severe,  and  the  forest  gradually 
became  more  resistant  to  gypsy 
moths  as  time  passed.  "We 
cannot,"  he  said,  "hope  to 
preserve  the  forest  unchanged, 
anymore  than  we  can  halt  the 
ocean  tides." 


Book  Review 


(       T  orth  Carolina  —  A 
IN  Guide  To  The  Old 
North  State,"  by  George  Scheer 
III,  (BurtFrankUnandCo.,  235 
East  44th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10017).  $6.45  in 
paperback  from  publisher  includes 
mailing,  or  $4. 95  at  local 
bookstores.  189  pp. 

If  you're  planning  to  travel 
through  North  Carolina,  this 
book  is  good  company.  It  offers 
detailed  information  on 


outdoor  recreation  and  historic 
and  cultural  attractions  in  the 
three  regions  of  the  State.  The 
history  of  North  Carolina  is 
also  entertainingly  presented 
throughout  the  text. 

This  book  is  well-written, 
and  is  just  the  right  size  to 
carry  in  a  glove  compartment 
or  small  day  pack.  Anyone 
who  is  interested  in  North 
Carolina  would  enjoy  a  copy. 


Before  Building 

Where  is  the  best  place  to 
build  a  duck  blind  Mt 
pays  to  watch  the  birds  before 
selecting  a  location. 

Ducks  generally  land  and 
take  off  against  the  wind,  so 
the  prevailing  winds  should 
blow  towards  the  back  of  the 
blind  and  the  decoy  spread 
should  be  in  front.  Then, 
incoming  birds  will  be  flying 
directly  into  the  blind. 


From  Statesville,  Mt.  Gilead 

New  Wildlife  Commissioners  Appointed 


Kir,  Tayh„ 


New  Faces:  Two  new  Wildlife  Commissioners  recently  took  the  oath 
of  office.  Here,  Secretrary  of  State  Thad  Eure  (left)  swears  in  Dr. 
Richard  Adams  of  Statesville  and  Doruild  Thompson  of  Mt.  Gilead. 


Two  new  Wildlife 
Commissioners  were 
recently  appointed  to  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  Dr.  Richard 
Adams  of  Statesville  was 
appointed  by  Lieutenant 
Governor  Jimmy  Green,  and 
replaces  Senator  Joe  Thomas. 
Donald  A.  Thompson  of 
Mount  Gilead  was  appointed 
by  Speaker-of-the-House 
Liston  Ramsey,  and  replaces 
Representative  Foyle 
Hightower.  Terms  of  office  for 
the  new  commissioners  expire 
on  June  30,  1983. 

Dr.  Adams  graduated  from 
N.C.  State  University  in  1959 
with  a  major  in  biology  and  a 
minor  in  wildlife  conservation 
and  management.  During 
college  he  worked  summers  for 
the  Wildlife  Commission's 
Division  of  Inland  Fisheries. 
He  was  named  a  Reynolds 
Scholar,  and  graduated  from 
the  Bowman  Gray  School  of 
Medicine  in  Winston-Salem 
in  1962.  Later,  he  served  a 
year  with  the  U.S.  Army  in 
Vietnam  in  a  field  surgical 
hospital.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Peggy  Matson,  and 
they  have  four  children. 


"1  have  had  a  lifelong 
interest  in  wildlife 
conservation  and 
management,  and  have  always 
enjoyed  hunting  and  fishing," 
said  Adams.  "I  am  particularly 
interested  in  improving  the 
small-game  program. " 

Donald  A.  Thompson  is  a 
farmer,  and  serves  as  a  director 
of  the  Montgomery  County 
Farm  Bureau  and  a  member  of 
the  Mount  Gilead  School 
Advisory  Committee.  He  is  an 
avid  hunter  and  fisherman, 


and  has  a  wife  and  two 
children. 

"As  our  State  continues  to 
grow,  pollution  of  our  streams 
and  air  will  present  growing 
hazards  to  wildlife,"  he  said. 
"Urbanization  and  other 
land-use  changes  are  also 
rapidly  destroying  wildlife 
habitat  in  some  areas.  We 
need  to  ensure  that  future 
generations  will  have  the  same 
opportunities  to  enjoy  wildlife 
and  natural  resources  that 
we've  been  blessed  with. " 
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A  Good  Year  For  Gobblers 


Tar  Heel  hunters  harvested 
a  record  372  wild  turkeys 
during  the  1982  spring  season. 
This  represents  a  27  percent 
increase  over  the  1981  season, 
when  293  turkeys  were 
harvested.  Most  areas  of  the 
State  reported  stable  or 
increasing  harvest  rates. 

"Several  factors  account  for 
the  increased  harvest,"  said 
Brian  Hyder,  leader  of  the 
Wildlife  Commission's  wild 
turkey  project.  "The  aggressive 
restoration  program  conducted 
by  the  Wildlife  Commission  is 
paying  off,  and  new  turkey 
populations  have  been 
established  in  many  areas 
where  the  birds  were  absent 
only  a  few  years  ago.  This 
population  increase  is  reflected 
in  steadily  rising  harvests  — 
this  year's  total  represents  a 
300  percent  increase  over  1974 
when  98  birds  were  taken." 

Good  weather  also  played  a 
role  in  the  increased  harvest. 
"We  had  a  good  hatch  in  the 


spring  and  good  survival  of 
young  during  the  summer 
because  it  was  warm  and  dry." 
Hyder  adds  that  the  growing 
interest  in  turkey  hunting  is 
resulting  in  more  and  better 
hunters,  and  more  hunters  are 
also  tagging  and  reporting 
their  kills  as  required  by  law. 

The  highest  harvests  were  in 
Caswell  County  where  93  birds 
were  taken,  Onslow  County 
with  3 1 ,  Alamance  County 
with  28,  Person  County  with 
26,  and  Bertie  County  with 
21. 

"There  are  several  problems 
that  are  still  hurting  wild 
turkeys,"  said  Hyder. 
"Free-roaming  dogs  destroy 
nests  and  young,  and  illegal 
shooting  takes  some  birds. 
Both  of  the  problems  are 
preventing  expansion  of  wild 
turkey  populations  in  some 
areas.  Also,  the  continued  loss 
of  habitat  to  development 
must  be  controlled." 

"One  of  the  best  things  that 


concerned  sportsmen  can  do  to 
help  wild  turkeys  is  to  join  the 
North  Carolina  Wild  Turkey 
Federation,"  Hyder 
concluded.  This  organization 


has  consistently  supported  our 
programs,  and  has  played  a  key 
role  in  the  restoration  of  wild 
turkeys  in  North  Carolina. " 


Ted  Dossed 


Backwoods  Bonanza:  Tar  Heel  turkey  hunters  harvested  a  record 
372  gobblers  during  the  1 982  spring  hunting  season.  Turkey 
populations  are  continuing  to  expand  throughout  the  State. 


Squirrels  Get  No  Respect 


The  squirrel  is  undoubtedly 
North  Carolina's  most 
under-rated  game  animal. 
Competing  against  the  likes  of 
deer,  waterfowl  and  quail, 
squirrels  seldom  appear  on  the 
covers  of  sporting  magazines 
and  few  recipes  for  squirrel  are 
found  in  wild-game  cook 
books.  Gastronomically 
speaking,  the  squirrel  usually 
gets  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

In  the  early  portion  of  my 
hunting  career,  October  was 
approached  with  extreme 
anticipation.  Squirrels  were 
my  primary  quarry  then;  and 
the  brillant  fall  colors,  the 
smell  of  wood  smoke  in  the  air, 
and  the  first  frost  signaled  the 
approach  of  the  squirrel 


season.  With  a  little  finagling 
of  the  chores,  there  was  almost 
always  time  for  an  hour  or  so  of 
squirrel  hunting  around  the  big 
oak  and  hickory  trees  in  the 
woods  near  my  home.  And  I 
almost  always  brought  home  a 
couple  of  bushytails,  which 
usually  appeared  on  the  dinner 
table  the  following  evening. 

While  the  squirrel  is 
under-rated  as  a  game  animal, 
it  is  also  given  short  shrift  as 
table  fare.  This  is  unfortunate, 
because  young  squirrel  is  one  of 
the  tenderest  of  wild  meats.  In 
fact,  squirrel  so  resembles 
chicken  in  flavor  that  it  may 
easily  be  substituted  in  most 
chicken  recipes. 
Squirrel-with-rice  is  probably 


one  of  the  most  popular  ways 
of  serving  squirrel  in  North 
Carolina,  and  fricasseed 
squirrel  is  my  favorite.  Try  it 
—  it  may  become  your  favorite 
too! 

Fricasseed  Squirrel 

1  squirrel,  dressed  and  cut  into 

6  or  7  pieces  (rabbit  also 

works  well); 
1/2  cup  flour; 
salt  and  pepper; 
3  slices  of  bacon; 
'/2  medium-sized  onion, 

chopped  or  sliced; 
1 1/2  cups  of  chicken  broth 

(reconstituted  from  dried 

soup  of  bouillon,  according 

to  package  directions); 
Instant  meat  tenderizer. 

Sprinkle  meat  liberally  with 


tenderizer  and  set  aside.  In  a 
medium  or  large  skillet,  fry 
bacon  until  crisp,  remove,  and 
drain.  Salt  and  pepper  pieces 
of  squirrel  to  taste,  dredge  in 
flour,  and  brown  quickly  in  hot 
bacon  fat.  Reduce  heat,  and 
add  onions  and  cook  until 
tender  but  not  brown.  Stir  in 
crumbled  bacon  and  chicken 
broth,  cover,  and  simmer  over 
low  heat  until  the  meat  is 
tender  (about  one  hour).  Serve; 
over  a  bed  of  steaming  rice. 
This  will  serve  three  or  four 
persons  with  normal  appetites 
—  or  two  young  hunters. 

—  Curtis  Wooten 
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Hyco  Fish  Kill  Settled 


Carolina  Power  and  Light 
Company  recently  paid 
over  $20,000  in  fines  and 
fish-replacement  costs  for  a 
fish  kill  that  occurred  on  Lake 
Hyco  in  September  1980, 
reports  the  N.C.  Division  of 
Environmental  Management. 
Over  ^0,000  dead  fish  — 
about  30  percent  of  them  game 
fish  —  were  collected. 

Selenium  was  found  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  fish  kill.  This 
chemical  is  found  in  coal, 
which  is  burned  to  generate 
electricity  at  the  Roxboro 


Power  Plant  located  on  the 
lake.  Although  Carolina 
Power  and  Light  Company 
officials  claimed  that  selenium 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  fish 
kill,  biologists  found  extremely 
high  levels  of  selenium  in  body 
tissues  of  fish  in  the  lake. 
Environmental  studies  also 
showed  that  the  power  plant 
was  the  sole  source  of  selenium 
in  the  watershed. 

"In  high  concentrations, 
selenium  accumulates  in  the 
food  chain,"  said  Scott  Van 
Horn,  a  Wildlife  Commission 


fisheries  biologist  who 
investigated  the  kill.  "It  is  first 
found  in  small  aquatic 
invertebrates,  and  is 
concentrated  as  it  passes  up 
through  the  food  chain. 
Ultimately,  the  predators  at 
the  top  of  the  chain  —  like 
largemouth  bass  and  stripers  — 
accumulate  a  lethal  dose.  This 
may  be  why  very  few  bass  were 
found  in  the  fish  kill  at  Lake 
Hyco.  Although  the  lake  was 
known  for  its  excellent  bass 
fishing  when  it  was  first  built, 
bass  populations  dwindled  in 


the  next  few  years.  We've  also 
tried  stocking  the  lake  with 
striped  bass  and  hybrid 
stripers,  and  all  of  these 
stockings  have  failed." 

Carolina  Power  and  Light 
Company  paid  a  total  of 
$11, 702  for  fish-replacement 
costs,  and  paid  an  additional 
$10,000  in  civil  penalties.  The 
fine  was  reduced  from  $25,000 
when  the  company  agreed  to 
continue  environmental 
studies  of  the  lake. 


Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  Honored 


The  Wildlife  Commission's 
Division  of  Conservation 
Education,  which  produces 
Wildlife  In  North  Carolina,  won 
two  awards  in  the  annual 
competition  of  the  Association 
for  Conservation  Information. 
The  ACI  is  a  professional 
organization  of  communicators 
in  wildlife  and  natural 
resources  agencies  and 


conservation  organizations  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

WildUfe  In  North  Carolma 
placed  third  for  best  color 
photographs. 

The  Division  also  tied  for 
third  place  for  best  news 
program  with  the  Nebraska 
Parks  and  Game  Commission. 
Submitted  was  the  Wildlife 
Newsletter,  a  bi-monthly  news 


package  that  is  sent  to  all 
outdoor  writers,  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  stations  in 
the  State.  This  publication  is 
produced  by  Mark  Taylor,  who 
serves  as  agency  news  director 
and  assistant  editor  of  Wildlife 
In  North  Carolirui. 

"We're  very  pleased  at 
winning  these  awards,"  said 
Sid  Baynes,  chief  of  the 


Division  of  Conservation 
Education.  "We're  strongly 
committed  to  keeping  the 
citizens  of  the  State  informed 
about  wildlife  and 
environmental  issues  through 
our  news  program  and  Wildlife 
In  North  Carolina  magazine. " 


wmmmmKmmmmmm. 

The  Wildlife 
Endowment  Fund  is 
supported  by  the  sale  of 
lifetime  licenses,  lifetime 
subscriptions  to  WildUfe  In 
North  CaroUna,  and 
tax-deductible 
contributiotis.  Only  the 
annual  interest  from  this 
fund  is  used  for  wildlife 

Status  on  July  31,  1982 

Lifetime  Sportsman's  License 
Lifetime  Hunting  License 
Lifetime  Fishing  License 
Lifetime  Subscriptions  to 

Wildhfe  In  North  Carolina 
Contributions 


conservation,  and  the  fund 
will  play  a  key  role  in 
supporting  wildlife  programs 
in  the  future.  For  more 
information,  write  to  the 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund, 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  512  N. 
Salsibury  St. ,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  276n. 


Numbers  Sold 
2,533 
34 
71 
60 


Building  A  Safer  Outdoors 


Revere 
Received 
$733,640 
5,470 
11,310 
6,307 

—  9,837 
Fund  Total:  $766,564 


A  Good  Investment:  Over  240, 000  Tar  Heel  students  have  received 
hunter-safety  training  through  courses  sponsored  by  the  Wildlife 
Commission,  ar\d  this  training  has  helped  reduce  hunting  accidents. 
Courses  are  available  for  adults  as  well  as  young  people. 
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Wildlife  On  Parade  Calendar 


Would  you  like  to  see 
living  examples  of  the 
State's  major  game  fish?  Or 
learn  more  about  the  effects 
that  acid  rain  is  having  on 
North  Carolina? 

If  so,  make  a  point  of 
visiting  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  exhibit  at  the 
State  Fair  on  October  15-23. 
Located  near  the  Village  of 
Yesteryear,  the  wildlife  tent 


will  house  aquariums  with  live 
fish,  an  acid  rain  exhibit,  and 
other  interesting  displays. 
Wildlife  Commission 
employees  will  be  on  hand  to 
answer  questions  on 
regulations  and  wildlife 
management;  and 
subscriptions  to  Wildlife  In 
North  Carolina  magazine, 
T-shirts,  and  art  prints  will 
also  be  sold. 


October  1-3 

Fifth  annual  Outer  Banks 
Marsh  and  Sea  Fest  at  the 
Roanoke  Island  Marine 
Resources  Center.  For  more 
information,  contact  the 
Roanoke  Island  Marine 
Resources  Center,  P.O.  Box 
967,  Manteo,  N.C.  27954. 

October  1-3 

Fourth  annual  North  Carolina 
Waterfowl  Weekend  at  Nags 
Head.  Waterfowl  hunting, 
management,  decoy  collecting 
and  waterfowl  carving  will  be 
featured.  For  more 
information,  contact  the 
Outer  Banks  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  P.O.  Box  90, 
Kitty  Hawk,  N.C.  27949. 

October  1-3 

North  Carolina  Spot  Festival 
at  Hampstead.  Spot  fish 
dinner,  street  dance,  gospel 
sing  and  other  events.  For 
more  information,  contact 
Sam  Gamer,  6235 
Wrightsville  Avenue, 
Wilmington,  N.C.  28403. 

October  3 

Mock  Tobacco  Auction  at  the 
Duke  Homestead  State 
Historic  Site  in  Durham. 

October  5-9 

Cherokee  Fall  Festival  at 
Cherokee.  Indian  crafts,  foods, 
dancing,  stickball  games, 
gospel  sing  and  other  events. 
For  more  information,  contact 
the  Cherokee  Fall  Festival,  Rt. 
1,  Whittier.N.C.  28789. 

October  7-9 

U.S.  Open  King  Mackerel 
Fishing  Tournament  at 
Southport.  For  more 
information,  contact  Ed 
Harper,  Box  10548, 
Southport,  N.C.  28461. 


October  9-11 

Fifth  annual  Native  American 
Festival  and  Pow  Wow  at  the 
Schiele  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Gastonia.  Indian 
artists  and  craftsmen,  dancing, 
ceremonies,  tipi  camp  and 
other  events.  For  more 
information,  contact  the 
Schiele  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  1500  E.  Garrison 
Blvd.,  Gastonia,  N.C.  28052. 

October  15-23 

North  Carolina  State  Fair  in 
Raleigh.  Agricultural  exhibits, 
arts,  crafts,  rides  and  other 
events.  For  more  information, 
write  the  N.C.  State  Fair, 
1025  Blue  Ridge  Boulevard, 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27607. 

October  16 

Lumberjack  Day  in  Bumsville. 
Competition  in  chopping, 
sawing,  axe  throwing  and 
other  events.  For  more  j 
information,  contact  the 
Yancey  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  2  Town  Square, 
Bumsville,  N.C.  28714. 

October  22-23 
Intra-Coastal  In-the- Water 
Boat  Show  at  the  Hampton 
Mariners  Museum  in  Beaufort. 
For  more  information,  contact 
the  Hampton  Mariners 
Museum,  120  Turner  St., 
Beaufort,  N.C.  28516. 

October  30 

3rd  Annual  Scottish  Games  at 
Waxhaw.  Cross-country 
marathon,  highland  dancing, 
sword  fling,  hornpipes  and 
other  events.  For  more 
information,  contact  Faye 
Ethridge,  Rt.  3,  Waxhaw, 
N.C.  28173. 


North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Calendar 

Six  well-known  North  Carolina  artists  have  contributed 
some  of  their  finest  outdoor  and  wildlife  paintings  to  this 
calendar. 

•  Bob  Timberlake  •  Sallie  Middleton*  Duane  Raver 

•  Bob  Dance        •  Larry  Barton      •  Don  Balke 

In  addition  to  having  a  handsome  calendar  with  prints 
that  can  later  be  framed,  we've  included  special 
information  which  will  come  in  handy  throughout  the  year. 
Because  this  first  calendar  begins  with  September  1982  and 
runs  through  August  1983,  it  will  include  hunting  season 
openings  and  the  latest  regulations.  An  almanac  will 
feature  sunrise  and  sunset  times,  wildlife  refuges  and  many 
other  items  of  interest  to  outdoorsmen.  Calendars  are  $6 
each  (write  for  information  on  bulk  orders). 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  North  Carolina 

Wildlife  Calendar.  I  have  enclosed  cash,  check  or  money 
order  for  We  do  not  bill. 


Name- 
Street . 


City  State  Zip  

Retum  form  and  payment  to  Chairman's  Wildlife 
Advisory  Committee,  Rt.  6,  Box  72,  Mebane,  N.C. 
27302.  This  is  a  project  of  the  Chairman's  Wildlife 
Advisory  Committee,  a  group  of  conservation  leaders 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  to  provide  information,  guidance  and  support 
for  the  agency's  wildlife  conservation  programs.  Proceeds 
from  the  calendar  will  go  for  these  purposes. 
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End  Of  The  Hunt 

A  gentle  path  looks  mighty  good  to  hunters  after  hours 
of  pursuing  ruffed  grouse  over  rugged  mountains. 
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IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

NOVEMBER,  1982  75  CENTS 
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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


Everything  But  The  Squeal 

hyjim  Dean 


Anybody  old  enough  to  remember  life  before  television,  and 
fortunate  enough  to  have  spent  that  part  of  it  in  rural  North 
Carolina,  will  undoubtedly  associate  late  November  with  three 
happenings.  Traditionally,  that's  the  time  when  the  major  hunt- 
ing seasons  open  and  harvest  is  celebrated  by  Thanksgiving.  It  is 
also  time  to  begin  to  look  for  hog-killing  weather. 

One  hopes  —  but  with 
shaky  conviction  —  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  explain  that 
this  does  not  mean  a  spell  of 
weather  cold  enough  to  freeze 
hogs.  Instead,  it  means  the  ar- 
rival of  weather  that  is  cold 
enough  to  keep  the  meat  from 
spoiling  during  the  slaughter- 
ing and  butchering  process. 
That  many  not  sound  like  a 
gala  event  to  you,  but  on 
countless  small  farms  across 
North  Carolina,  hog  killing 
has  always  been  a  bit  special. 
The  work  is  too  hard  to  call  it 
a  holiday,  but  the  gregarious 
pleasures  are  too  pervasive  to 
call  it  drudgery. 

Not  many  farm  families  kill 
hogs  anymore.  Regulations 
now  control  the  sale  of  home- 
made pork  products,  and 
farmers  no  longer  smoke  hams 
to  sell  for  extra  cash.  Some  families  still  kill  a  few  hogs  for  their 
own  use,  but  even  this  practice  is  dwindling.  Also,  there  aren't  as 
many  small  family  farms,  and  farmers  on  those  that  remain  often 
find  it  simpler  to  buy  pork  products  at  the  grocery. 

There  are  two  —  perhaps  three  —  good  reasons  to  lament  this 
decline.  First,  there's  the  loss  of  a  colorful  tradition.  Those  who,  as 
children,  romped  along  the  fringes  of  a  hog  killing  have  treasured 
memories.  Thick  clouds  of  steam  rose  from  the  huge  cauldrons  as 
the  carcasses  were  scalded  to  remove  the  hair,  then  hoisted  on 
poles  and  gutted.  Every  member  of  the  family  had  some  task  in  the 
butchering  process.  Hams  were  trimmed,  bacon  was  cut,  sausage 
was  ground  and  seasoned,  intestines  were  cleaned  and  tenderloins 
were  carefully  wrapped.  Virtually  every  part  of  the  pig  was  used, 
and  it  usually  took  two  days  from  dawn  to  dark  to  finish.  There  was 
always  much  laughter  from  the  men  working  or  standing  around 
the  fire,  and  from  the  long  butchering  tables  spread  with  paper 
where  the  women  cut,  chopped,  ground  and  packaged  everything 
but  the  recently  departed  spirits  of  the  hogs. 

Then,  there  was  the  seemingly  inexhaustible  array  of  home- 


made goodies  —  many  of  which  have  never  been  tasted  by  today's 
generations.  Fried  pork  fat  was  crumbled  to  make  cracklings  which 
were  added  to  biscuits  or  combread,  and  if  anything  tastes  better 
than  a  clabber  (sour  milk)  crackling  biscuit,  I've  never  had  it. 
There  were  also  scrapple,  liver  pudding  or  mush,  souse  meat,  spicy 
sausage,  chitterlings  and  many  other  concoctions.  Fresh  ham  was  a 

special  treat,  and  though  it 
was  once  as  common  in  the 
fall  as  smoked  ham,  it  is  rarely 
seen  today.  The  odor  of  hams 
slowly  curing  in  the  smoke- 
house permeated  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  only  aroma 
that  smells  any  better  than 
that  is  the  inside  of  a  tobacco 
bam. 

The  demise  of  hog  killing 
has  changed  the  eating  habits 
of  many  farm  families  (ar- 
guably for  the  better  if  you 
consider  the  reduction  in  cho- 
lesterol). Still,  there  is  some- 
thing mighty  appealing  about 
a  breakfast  of  fried  scrapple, 
crackling  bread,  homemade 
sausage  or  barbeque,  nav> 
beans,  fried  eggs,  molasses 
and  black  coffee,  and  such  e 
combination  was  not  un- 
likely. 


N.C.  Archives  and  History 


The  loss  of  tradition  and  the  dwindling  of  many  homemade  pork 
products  are  two  evident  changes,  but  something  else  seems  tc 
have  passed  into  history,  something  more  subtle.  The  purchase  of  i 
wrapped  package  of  pork  chops  in  a  huge,  neon-lit  supermarket  i; 
an  impersonal  act,  far  removed  from  the  gore  and  reality  of  a  hoj 
killing.  Indeed,  many  people  today  might  never  eat  another  slice 
of  bacon  if  they  had  to  attend  a  hog  killing  and  see  the  hog  dispat 
ched  with  a  .22,  scalded,  gutted  and  butchered.  By  and  larget 
those  are  likely  to  be  the  same  people  who  cannot  abide  anyone 
who  would  shoot  a  deer  and  eat  the  venison. 

That  unrealistic  view  is  part  of  the  price  we've  paid  in  th 
transition  from  frontier  to  farm,  and  from  farm  to  metropolis 
suspect  that  we  could  use  a  little  more  of  the  kind  of  gore  associatec 
with  hog  killing,  and  a  little  less  of  the  impersonal  kind  we  se 
today  on  television.  For  certain,  few  farm-grown  kids  ever  doubtei 
the  source  of  a  ham  biscuit  or  a  mess  of  fried  squirrels.  An  image  c 
my  Northampton  County  grandmother  comes  to  mind,  her  arm 
elbow  deep  in  a  huge  tub  of  sausage.  The  last  thing  on  her  mini 
was,  "Poor pig." 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Spreading  The  Alarm 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Barley/ illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  A  German  horse  caused  an 
international  sensation  when  he  seemed  to  be  able  to  solve 
problems  and  communicate  with  humans.  Asked  to  add  a  certain 


sum,  for  instance.  Clever  Hans  would  tap  out  the  correct  answer 
with  his  foot.  Later,  it  was  discovered  that  the  horse's  trainer  was 
unconsciously  cueing  him  by  nodding  his  head  and  making  other 
subtle  gestures. 

Since  then  scientists  have  continued  to  probe  the  ability  of 
animals  to  communicate  with  humans,  and  vice  versa.  Dolphins 
have  proved  to  be  interesting  experimental  subjects,  and  some 
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Sound  spreads  the  alarm  more  quickly  than 
anything  else.  The  slap  of  a  beaver's  tail  will 
make  other  beavers  dive  ber^eath  the  pond's 
surface.  Birds  call  loudly  when  alarmed,  and 
crows  set  up  a  raucous  '  'mobbing  call' '  that 
attracts  other  crows  in  the  vicinity  to  drive 
away  a  predator. 


The  white-tail  deer  uses  almost  all  its  senses  in 
communicaung  alarm.  The  most  familiar 
signal  is  visual  —  the  flash  of  its  white  tail  and 
rump  hair  when  the  deer  is  alert  or  fleeing.  But 
an  alarmed  deer  also  uses  sour\d  (by  snorting 
loudly),  touch  (by  stamping  the  ground  and 
sending  out  tremors  that  are  felt  by  many 
animals),  and  odor. 


NATURE'S  WAYS 


gorillas  have  even  been  taught  the  international  sign  language. 
Even  dog  owners  think  their  dogs  marvels  of  intelligence  when 
they  bark  at  the  door  to  be  let  out. 

Of  course  animals  have  found  it  much  more  useful  to  be  able  to 
communicate  with  each  other  than  with  man.  TTiere  are  just  too 
many  important  matters  that  depend  on  communication  — 
matters  such  as  mating  and  courtship  (think  of  the  drumming  of 
the  male  ruffed  grouse);  establishing  territories  (think  of  the 
mockingbirds'  song  in  spring);  the  whereabouts  of  food  and  the 
presence  of  enemies.  In  order  to  survive  and  reproduce,  animals 


need  to  give  and  receive  information,  and  they  do  this  by 
signaling  to  each  other  in  a  variety  of  ways,  through  sounds, 
visual  cues,  odors  and  touch. 

The  ways  animals  warn  each  other  of  danger  are  among  the 
most  interesting  forms  of  animal  communication.  Animals  live  in 
a  hostile  world  where  predators  abound,  and  they  have  developed 
a  rich  "vocabulary"  of  signals  to  indicate  danger.  When  a  possible 
threat  is  sensed,  animals  spread  the  alarm  in  many  ways,  some  of 
which  are  pictured  here.  ^ 


Other  animals  beside  deer  communicate  alarm 
visually.  When  a  dove  flushes  frcm  a 
cornfield,  the  white  "V"  of  its  tail  feathers  will 
make  other  doves  alert.  Squirrels  flick  their 
tails  nervously  when  they  are  alarmed  and  this 
signal  may  alert  other  squirrels.  Fish  do  the 
same. 


Odor  is  one  of  the  most  common  signals  in  the 
animal  world.  Some  scientists  have  found  that 
alarmed  fish  produce  an  odor  that  drives  away 
others  of  its  own  species,  but  that  may  attract 
predators.  Thus,  the  odor  may  help  protect  a 
school  of  fish  at  the  expense  of  one  of  its 
members.  Bees  and  ants  also  use  odor  to  alert 
others  of  their  species. 
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The  Lure  And  Lore 
Of  Bear  Hunting 

Bear  hunting  in  North  Carolina  hasn^t  changed  very  much  over  the  years, 

and  if  vue^re  lucky  it  never  vuilL 


The  damp,  chilly  predawn  air  of 
Pisgah  Forest  was  alive  with 
excitement.  Headlights  glared  into 
the  autumn  foliage  as  pickup  trucks 
bounced  up  the  rutted  dirt  road  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  woods.  Tents,  pickup  trucks, 
vans  and  campers  were  stationed  around  a 
clearing  at  the  end  of  the  road.  From  the 
fringes  of  this  encampment  came  the 
coarse  guttural  baying  of  hounds.  Each 
dog's  voice  was  edged  with  the  anticipation 
of  an  end  to  its  penned-up  summer  dog 
days.  Soon  each  would  be  released  to  run 
the  hills  in  fulfillment  of  the  destiny  for 
which  it  had  been  so  carefully  bred.  It  was 
opening  day  of  bear  season. 

At  the  center  of  the  clearing  in  a  rusted 
oil  drum,  a  fire  blazed.  Men  stood  in  groups 
around  the  fire,  a  much  more  reserved 
assemblage  than  their  canine  charges. 
Many  had  traveled  long  distances  to 
convene  here.  Old  acquaintances  were 
reestablished  and  old  friendships 
rekindled.  Here  the  plans  and  strategies  for 
the  day  were  formed  and  the  territory  was 
divided  up  among  the  hunting  parties. 

"Ernie,  you  take  Long  Branch;  Oliver  do 
you  want  to  take  Rattlesnake?  .  .  . 
Somebody  ought  to  go  up  Jim's  Creek  .  .  . 
Who'll  take  Bee  Branch  .  .  .?" 

I  was  invited  to  go  along  with  my 
Yancey  County  neighbors,  Ernie,  Derick 
and  Hilliard  Bradford.  Ernie  caught  bear 
fever  several  years  ago.  Though  he  is 
skilled  in  welding  and  other  trades  he 
primarily  lives  and  breathes  bear  hunting. 
It  didn't  take  many  seasons  before  his  dad, 
Hilliard,  and  brother,  Derick,  also  caught 
the  fever. 

To  understand  the  fever  and  appreciate 
the  complexity  of  a  hunt,  you  have  to 
know  something  about  both  bear  dogs  and 
hunters.  Generally  speaking,  the  interest 
and  involvement  of  a  bear  hunter  can  be 
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measured  by  the  size  and  quality  of  his  dog 
pack.  This  year,  the  Bradford's  started  the 
season  with  a  pack  of  seven  dogs,  more 
than  enough  to  keep  them  well  involved 
—  and  busy.  They  told  me  that  the 
management  and  upkeep  of  such  a  pack  is  a 
craft  that  takes  a  great  deal  of  knowledge, 
understanding  and  strategy  on  the  part  of 
ihe  owner. 

At  the  core  of  every  good  pack  are  a 
couple  of  experienced  strike  and  trail  dogs. 


These  dogs  have  discriminating  noses  and 
are  trained  to  track  only  bear.  If  turned 
loose  on  its  own,  an  untrained  dog  may 
end  up  running  deer,  coon,  rabbit  or  any 
other  trail  that  it  crosses.  Even  if  it  is  on  a 
bear  trail,  such  a  dog  can  easily  be 
distracted  by  the  fresher  trail  of  another 
species.  A  well-trained  dog  knows  the 
scent  of  the  animal  it  is  trained  to  track.  It 
can  tell  the  direction  the  animal  is 
traveling,  and  once  on  the  trail  it  will 
never  deviate  until  the  animal  is  treed. 
While  it  is  running,  it  is  expected  to 
communicate  by  the  tone  of  its  voice  not 
only  its  own  whereabouts,  but  its  location 
in  relation  to  the  bear.  The  owner  can  tell 
which  of  his  dogs  is  ahead,  whether  the 
trail  is  hot  or  cold  and  when  the  bear  is 
treed.  Since  it  is  chasing  a  quarry  so  much 
larger  and  stronger  than  itself,  it  must  have 
an  amazing  amount  of  stamina  to  keep  up 
with  the  chase,  courage  to  face  an  enraged 
bear  after  it  is  treed  or  cornered,  as  well  as 
a  great  deal  of  intelligence  and  cunning  to 
keep  out  of  the  bear's  slashing  claws  and 
snapping  jaws.  A  dog  embodying  these 
qualities  is  a  priceless  animal  —  the 
product  of  years  of  careful  training  and 
breeding. 

The  dogs  are  not  only  of  various  pure 
breeds,  but  dog  owners  also  engage  in 
strategic  cross  breeding.  Most  bear  dogs 
have  at  least  some  hound  in  them  — 
bluetick,  redbone,  Plott  or  black-and-tan. 
These  hounds  are  known  for  their  sensitive 
noses  and  long  swift  legs.  Sometimes,  a  bit 
of  pit  bulldog  is  bred  into  the  line  to  add 
extra  fight  and  toughness.  Bear  hunters 
also  use  a  dog  called  a  "mountain  cur. " 
According  to  the  dictionary,  a  cur  is  any 
mongrel  or  mixed  breed  of  dog.  According 
to  local  bear  hunting  lore,  however,  some 
curs  in  this  part  of  the  State  are  considered 
a  distinct  breed.  Related  to  this  mountain 
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cur  are  several  subtypes  including  the 
Cataloochie  cur,  the  Leopard-spotted  cur 
and  the  Knob-tailed  cur.  Most  curs  seem  to 
be  characterized  by  a  brown  and  black 
brindle  pattern  with  large  blotches  of  white 
over  the  shoulders  and  face.  Their  actual 
origins  are  unknown,  but  these  types  do 
seem  to  exist  in  recognizable  numbers. 

The  bulk  of  any  pack  —  including  the 
Bradford's  —  consists  of  dogs  who  are  "in 
training. "  Every  chase  in  which  they 
participate  is  part  of  their  education. 
During  a  chase  a  dog  is  usually  far  from  its 
owner's  watchful  eye  and  because  of  this 
much  of  its  training  derives  from  a 
combination  of  instinct,  breeding  and  the 
strong  leadership  of  the  strike  and  trail 
dogs.  Bear  hunters  are  almost  always 
upgrading  their  packs  by  buying,  selling 
and  trading  dogs  in  addition  to  breeding 
their  own.  New  dogs  are  regularly  added  to 
the  pack  to  assess  their  performance  and 


It's  several  hundred  pounds  of  corrxered  fury  against  the  pack,  and  hunters  say  that  it's  their  best 
dogs  that  are  almost  always  the  ones  that  are  killed  or  injured  ivhen  a  bear  is  bayed  or  treed. 
Treating  the  injured  (below  left)  is  an  expected  result.  Though  some  bears  are  killed  on  hunts, 
bear  populations  are  in  relatively  good  shape  in  the  mountains.  In  eastern  North  Carolina, 
dwindling  habitat  is  causing  problems. 


are  either  kept  or  sold.  However,  a  young 
pup  is  not  generally  allowed  to  run  on  the 
actual  hunt  until  it  is  about  two  years  old 
because  if  a  dog  is  swatted  by  a  bear  at  too 
tender  an  age  the  trauma  can  instill  an 
ongoing  fear  and  loss  of  spirit. 

Perhaps  not  surprisingly,  the  bear 
hunters  themselves  are  formed  into  groups 
closely  paralleling  the  dog  packs.  Many 
!  hunters  belong  to  clubs  of  varying 
formality.  The  particular  group  I  went  with 
is  the  South  Toe  River  Bear  Club.  This 
group  collects  yearly  dues  or  donations  and 
uses  them  to  pay  for  maintenance  of  trails 
in  their  hunting  area  and  to  pay  veterinary 
bills  for  dogs  wounded  in  battle.  The  group 
is  made  up  of  dog  owners  and  usually  a  few 
of  their  friends  and  relatives.  Some  have 
been  hunting  together  for  years,  while 
others  might  be  first  timers  coming  along 
for  their  trial  run. 

Along  the  fringes  of  this  core  are  various 


"elders  of  the  tribe,"  some  well  into  their 
eighties.  These  older  veterans  are  no 
longer  able  to  run  the  hills  with  their 
younger  comrades,  yet  they  are  given 
places  of  honor  around  the  campfire  and 
are  often  found  in  four-wheel  drives 
patrolling  the  old  logging  roads  during  the 
hunt.  Their  experienced  advice  is  much 
sought  after  and  highly  respected.  Creating 
time  in  one's  working  life  for  a  few  weeks  of 
bear  hunting  is  not  always  simple.  One 
fellow  in  his  twenties  confided  that  he  had 
only  been  married  two  days  when  he  took 
leave  of  his  honeymoon  to  go  bear 
hunting.  There's  no  question  that  these 
men  are  dedicated. 

On  the  morning  1  hunted  with  the 
Bradfords,  we  headed  up  Long  Branch. 
Each  man  had  from  two  to  four  dogs 
hooked  together  on  a  leash.  1  was  amazed 
at  the  strength  and  power  of  my  two 
hounds.  As  they  strained  their  leashes. 


they  quite  literally  pulled  me  up  the  steep 
mountain  trail.  Since  bears  are  nocturnal, 
it  is  important  to  get  out  on  the  mountain 
at  dawn.  The  earlier  you  get  out  in  the 
morning,  the  more  likely  you  are  to  cross  a 
fresh  trail.  As  he  headed  up,  we  saw  a  fair 
amount  of  bear  sign  —  tracks  and  slide 
marks  where  bears  had  come  down  the 
bank  —  but  none  of  it  was  fresh.  Even 
though  the  tracks  were  clearly  visible,  the 
reaction  of  the  dogs  indicated  that  there 
was  no  scent  left  in  them.  As  we  worked 
our  way  up  the  mountain,  occasionally  we 
would  stop  for  a  breather  and  Ernie  would 
attempt  to  contact  some  of  the  other 
hunters  on  his  two-way  radio. 

Through  the  use  of  radios,  hunters  can 
keep  track  of  each  other,  and  monitor  the 
chase  as  the  dogs  go  in  and  out  of  earshot. 
As  the  chase  progresses,  others  can  turn 
their  dogs  loose  according  to  a  generally 
agreed-upon  plan,  or  when  the  chase 
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comes  within  hearing  distance.  The  rest  of 
the  hunters  spread  out  on  stands  along  the 
trail  50  or  100  yards  apart,  and  wait  quietly 
should  the  bear  be  driven  past  them. 

If  by  noon  no  one  has  struck  a  trail,  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  the  chance  of 
finding  a  fresh  trail  is  slim,  so  the  best 
strike  dogs  are  released  to  see  if  they  can 
jump  a  bear  in  hiding.  If  one  of  the  dogs 
jumps  a  bear,  anyone  within  earshot  will 
know  soon  by  the  sound  of  the  dog's  voice 
and  the  rest  of  the  pack  will  be  released. 
They  are  released  one  by  one  in  order  of 
experience  because  their  instinct  and  the 
excitement  of  the  chase  will  draw  each  dog 
into  the  chase.  Even  an  inexperienced  dog 
will  sense  the  enthusiasm  and  stay  with  the 
rest  of  the  pack. 

That  moment  when  the  dogs  are  on  a 
hot  trail  not  far  behind  a  bear,  and  the 
woods  are  ringing  with  their  voices  at  full 
cry,  is  considered  by  many  hunters  to  be 
the  culmination  of  the  experience.  As  one 
hunter  said,  "If  it  weren't  for  the  chance 
that  a  bear  might  run  over  me,  1  wouldn't 
even  carry  a  gun.  I'm  just  in  it  to  hear  my 
dogs  run." 

How  far  a  bear  may  run  varies.  It 
depends  not  only  on  the  age,  condition 
and  temperament  of  the  bear,  but  also  on 
the  aggressiveness  and  experience  of  the 
dogs.  A  chased  bear  tends  to  run  through 
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Bears  are  not  killed  on  every  hunt,  and  most  hunters  consider  the  chase  the  most  thrilling  and 
essential  part.  Indeed,  bear  hunters  have  supported  efforts  to  restore  and  increase  bear 
populations.  Legitimate  hunters  and  dog  trainers  also  decried  the  inhumane  treatment  of 
"Susie, "  a  captive  bear  that  was  severely  mistreated  by  so-called  trainers  earlier  this  year.  Susie 
is  now  recuperating  at  The  Museum  Of  Life  And  Science  in  Durham. 


the  roughest  country  available.  Young 
bears  tend  to  tree  quickly  while  older  bears 
may  run  all  day  without  treeing  and  then 
will  tree  only  if  the  dogs  actually  catch  it 
and  start  biting  at  its  heels. 

Sometimes  a  bear  will  take  a  stand  with 
its  back  against  a  cliff  and  proceed  to  battle 
it  out  with  the  dogs.  One  swat  from  a  bear's 
strong  front  paws  can  disembowel  a  dog 
and  send  it  flying  over  the  bushes.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  hunters  bemoan 
the  fact  that  it's  always  their  best  dogs  that 
get  killed  because  they  are  the  ones  that 
have  the  courage  to  attack  the  bear. 
"Them  sorry  dogs  hang  back  out  of  the 
fight  and  they  never  get  hurt. "  On  many 
occasions  hunters  find  themselves  packing 
wounded  dogs  rather  than  bear  meat  away 
from  the  scene  of  a  battle. 

When  hunters  approach  a  treed  or  a 
fighting  bear,  they  must  do  so  with  as 
much  stealth  as  possible  because  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  party  of  hunters 
will  often  cause  the  bear  to  run  again.  Most 
hunters  agree  that  it  is  important  to  make 
that  first  shot  at  the  bear  count  because  as 
soon  as  the  shot  is  fired  and  the  bear  falls, 
the  dogs  will  often  literally  cover  the  bear, 
and  if  it  is  only  wounded,  a  number  of  the 
dogs  will  likely  be  killed. 

Once  the  bear  is  killed,  it  is  usually 
field-dressed  and  dragged  out  of  the 


mountains.  Since  a  mature  North  Carolina 
bear  may  weigh  from  400  to  500  pounds, 
(the  largest  bear  on  record  here  is  a  560 
pound  male,  taken  in  Onslow  County  in 
1976)  this  is  no  easy  task,  and  the  bear 
often  has  to  be  packed  out  in  pieces.  It  is 
then  taken  to  a  checking  station  where  it  is 
weighed,  measured,  and  recorded.  The 
meat  —  which  is  considered  delicious  — 
and  the  hide  are  then  divided  up. 

On  the  morning  we  hunted,  we  didn't 
get  a  bear,  but  it  was  not  hard  to  imagine 
what  a  successful  chase  might  be  like.  Nor 
was  it  difficult  to  understand  the  ancient 
lure  of  this  enduring  sport.  I  asked  many  of 
the  hunters  why  bear  hunting  appealed  to 
them.  And,  as  is  often  the  case  when 
you're  dealing  with  an  obsession,  the 
answers  were  necessarily  vague.  The 
attraction  is  elusive  and  difficult  to  put 
into  words.  I  pressed  Ernie  hard  to  an 
answer,  and  finally  he  said,  "When  your 
dogs  have  treed  and  you're  coming  up  to  a 
good  bear  fight,  and  you  hear  them  dogs 
yelling  and  bawling  at  every  breath,  and 
you  hear  the  bushes  busting  and  cracking 
and  you  hear  that  ole  bear  a-bellering  and 
squalling,  swatting  them  dogs,  and  his  jaws 
a-snapping  .  .  .  buddy  it'll  raise  the  hairs 
on  the  back  of  your  neck  .  .  .  There's 
nothin'  quite  like  it 
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WillTheBlackBear  Survive? 


hy  Doug  Elliott 


With  its  flatfooted  shuffling  gait, 
its  clumsy  appearance  and  its 
propensity  for  getting  into 
mischief,  the  black  bear  is  sometimes 
known  as  the  clown  of  the  woods.  Far  from 
being  clumsy  however,  the  bear  is  an 
excellent  tree  climber,  and  has  been 
clocked  running  at  a  speed  of  32  mph  over 
short  distances. 

Originally  the  black  bear  was  found  in 
wooded  areas  from  Canada  to  Central 
America.  In  the  Southeast  it  is  now  found 
only  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the 
Appalachians  and  in  the  dense  swampy 
pocosins  near  the  coast. 

During  most  of  the  year  the  male  is 
solitary.  In  early  summer  he  mates  with  a 
female.  Seven  to  seven  and  a  half  months 
later  when  the  female  is  sleeping,  she 
brings  forth  young.  Three-year-old  females 
giving  birth  for  the  first  time  usually  have  a 
single  offspring;  thereafter  twins  are  usual, 
triplets  occasional,  and  rarely  there  are  as 
many  as  four  or  five  cubs.  At  birth,  the 
cubs  weigh  between  6  and  12  ounces,  the 
eyes  and  ears  are  closed  and  they  are 
covered  with  a  downy  gray  fur.  The  cubs 
are  weaned  in  August  or  September  when 
they  are  seven  months  old.  They  remain 
with  their  mother  as  a  family  group  till  the 
onset  of  the  breeding  season,  their  second 
summer,  at  which  time  they  disperse. 

Black  bears  are  not  true  hibemators. 
They  do  go  into  a  deep  sleep  or  period  of 
dormancy  and  their  heartbeat,  breathing 
and  body  temperature  are  somewhat 
reduced,  although  they  can  sometimes  be 
easily  awakened.  (Body  temperature  is 
reduced  from  100  F  to  90  F,  and  heart  rate 
from  40/minute  to  10/minute. )  The  den 
may  be  a  cave,  a  hollow  log,  a  protected 
spot  beneath  the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree  or 
even  a  brush  pile,  although  a  standing 
hollow  tree  —  or  standing  dead  snag  —  is 
the  preferred  den  site. 

Bears  get  very  fat  in  autumn  in 
preparation  for  denning,  which  in  North 
Carolina  begins  in  late  December. 
Ordinarily  the  time  of  denning  is 
determined  not  so  much  by  the  weather 
conditions  as  by  the  amount  of  fat  the 
individual  bear  has  accumulated.  Bears  in 
poor  condition  den  for  a  shorter  time  than 
fat  bears  in  good  condition. 

Though  they  generally  emerge  in  good 
condition,  the  next  few  weeks  are  probably 
the  most  difficult  time  for  them  (  other 


than  the  hunting  season. )  They  tend  to 
lose  weight  rapidly,  become  thin  and 
ragged,  and  spend  most  of  their  time 
looking  for  food.  During  the  winter  it  has 
been  found  that  bears  shed  their  footpads. 
Tender  feet  probably  compound  their 
seasonal  difficulties. 

Bears  are  omnivorous  opportunists  and 
will  eat  almost  anything  available.  They 
generally  feed  on  grubs,  larvae,  insects, 
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seeds,  large  quantities  of  a  variety  of  fruits 
such  as  berries,  grapes,  apples,  acorns, 
beechnuts,  succulent  leaves  of  hardwoods, 
jack-in-the-pulpit  roots,  the  fleshy  parts  of 
squaw  com  (Conopholis)  frogs,  reptiles, 
mice,  fish,  carrion  and  garbage.  Because  of 
bears'  fondness  for  bees  and  honey,  it  is 
difficult  to  run  an  apiary  in  bear  country. 
Bears  are  also  famous  for  raiding  campers' 
food  stores. 

One  can  tell  a  bear's  feeding  area  in  the 
woods  because  there  will  be  a  number  of 
overturned  stones  and  logs  torn  apart  in 
search  of  ants  and  their  eggs,  and  other 
insects.  An  apple  tree  where  a  bear  has 
been  feeding  is  easily  identified  because  the 
bear  climbs  into  the  tree  and  breaks  off 
branches,  pulling  them  in  towards  the 
trunk  of  the  tree. 

Estimates  of  a  bear's  home  range  vary, 
but  in  our  mountains,  an  adult  male  will 
generally  use  15,000  acres,  while  an  adult 
female  will  use  3,000  acres.  In  the  Coastal 
Plain  —  Bladen  County  was  the  test  site  — 
an  adult  male  generally  uses  about  22,000 
acres,  while  an  adult  female  has  a  home 
range  of  about  2,000  acres. 

Because  of  concern  about  the  future  of 
the  black  bear  in  North  Carolina,  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  has  been  actively 
investigating  the  status  of  the  black  bear. 


Since  1 969  a  great  deal  of  data  on  the  food 
habits,  reproduction,  and  age  and  sex 
structures  of  the  population  has  been 
collected.  Prior  to  this  research,  the  bear 
was  one  of  the  most  poorly  known  animals 
in  North  Carolina.  Now,  however,  more  is 
probably  known  about  the  black  bear  than 
any  other  big  game  animal  in  the  state. 

As  a  result  of  these  studies,  the 
Commission  has  reduced  the  length  of  the 
season,  reduced  the  bag  limit,  initiated  a 
tagging  system,  separated  bear  and  deer 
seasons,  adjusted  the  opening  of  bear 
season,  sponsored  three  graduate  student 
bear  studies  and  signed  cooperative 
agreements  with  Tennessee  and  Georgia  in 
conjunction  with  a  Tri-State  Bear  Study. 
In  1970,  approximately  1,000  square  miles 
of  bear  range  was  put  into  the  sanctuary 
system  where  no  bear  hunting  of  any  kind 
is  allowed.  (This  includes  part  of  The 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. ) 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  average 
annual  legal  hunter  harvest  of  black  bears 
has  been  94  bears  in  the  Coastal  Plain  and 
157  bears  in  the  Mountains.  Habitat  is  the 
key  to  a  stable  bear  population.  Large 
amounts  of  bear  habitat  especially  in  the 
Coastal  Plain  are  in  private  and  corporate 
ownership  and  the  fate  of  the  resident 
bears  depends  on  what  the  landowners 
decide  to  do  with  their  land.  The 
Commission  actively  solicits  the 
cooperation  of  these  people  through 
various  outreach  programs  involving 
wildlife  biologists  offering  technical 
guidance  to  the  landowners  as  well  as  an 
assortment  of  talks  and  slide  programs  to 
hunt  clubs,  environmental  groups  and 
other  segments  of  the  general  public. 

"We've  been  fortunate  to  have  many 
bear  hunters  who  have  cooperated  with  the 
Wildlife  Commission  in  the  past  13  years," 
said  John  Collins,  Commission  big  game 
coordinator.  "They  have  furnished 
specimens  and  information  on  harvested 
bears,  and  without  that  help,  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  for  our  biologists  to  gain 
the  insight  they  now  have." 

As  for  the  future,  most  experts  believe 
that  we  will  continue  to  lose  habitat  and 
bears  in  the  East,  but  that  the  mountain 
bear  population  should  remain  fairly  stable 
for  the  time  being.  One  thing  is  certain,  if 
the  black  bear  ever  disappears  from  North 
Carolina,  a  priceless  chunk  of  natural 
heritage  will  go  with  it.  \7 
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"The  Mountaineers,  the 
boys  here,  are  the  old  true 
bear  hunters.  If  someone 
killed  one,  h'lt  was  all 
right.  If  he  didn't,  why  h'lt 
was  all  right." 


hy  Clyde  Huntsinger 
as  told  to  Lawrence  S.  Barley 


At  a  certain  point,  the  road  to  Hot  Springs 
plunges  sharply  and  commences  to  twist 
and  turn  like  a  writhing  snake.  The  forest  swal- 
lows you  up  here  arui  you  know  you  are  tndy  in 
Madison  County.  On  one  side  gnarled  slopes 
rise  steeply  and  fall  away  just  as  abruptly  on  the 
other.  Here  are  the  protected  hollows  and  coves 
and  ridges  and  trails  where  live  a  hardy  breed  of 
people  who  like  their  isolation  straight  up,  like 
shot  whiskey. 

It  was  this  Appalachian  landscape  and  its 
people  that  Clyde  Huntsinger  knew  well, 
and  he  talked  about  them  in  the  summer  of 
J  980  from  his  mobile  home  in  Hot  Springs. 
Except  for  a  few  years  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
Huntsinger  lived  his  life  in  Madison  County, 
working  first  as  a  barber  and  then  later  as  a 
wildlife  refuge  marviger  in  the  Rich  Laurel  Area 
under  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion. In  1971,  a  bad  heart  forced  him  into  re- 
tirement. 

Like  the  people  he  lived  among,  Huntsinger 
spoke  plainly  arui  spoke  his  mind.  Poaching  was 
a  common  problem  among  the  independent 
vnountain  folk,  and  he  pursued  poachers  with 
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an  uncommon  zeal.  "The  way  1  feel  about 
game,"  he  said,  "it  belongs  to  everybody. 
When  the  poacher  goes  in  there  and  kills  that 
deer  illegally,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned  he's  a 
rustler,  just  the  same  as  if  he  went  out  there  and 
rustled  some  rancher's  cattle.  " 

He  was  a  hunter,  first  and  foremost,  and  his 
talk  that  summer  day  was  full  of  past  hunts,  of 
bear  chases  arui  "wcmderful  quail  hunting" 
back  in  the  days  before  clean  farming.  There 
were  plenty  of  wild  turkey  in  Madison  County 
at  one  time,  he  said,  but  local  story  had  it  that 
two  Tennessee  hunters  with  repeating  rifles  ex- 
termirmted  them  one  season  long  ago.  He  had 
spent  so  much  time  in  the  woods,  he  said,  there 
wasn't  a  ridge  or  a  trail  in  the  surrouruiing  six  or 
seven  counties  he  hadn't  been  on. 

"When  I  die,"  he  said  that  afternoon,  "1 
want  to  be  buried  in  a  casket  made  of  oak  and 
hickory  —  not  a  pine  in  it  —  because  I  want  to 
be  surrouruied  by  something  that  the  deer  arui 
the  bear  got  some  good  out  of. ' '  In  ]uly  of  1 982 , 
two  years  after  his  interview  with  Wildlife  In 
North  Carolina,  Clyde  Huntsinger  died  at  the 
age  of  59. 


Bears  and  poachers  were  no  match  for  the  skills 
of  Clyde  Huntsinger.  For  many  years  a  refuge 
marwLger  for  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources] 
Commission,  his  greatest  love  was  roaming  the 
ridges  arui  traib  of  Madison  County. 


I 5m  a  bear  hunter.  I  love  a  bear  hunter.  I  L 
love  a  bear  hunter  to  death.  I'd  still  bear  n 
hunt  if  I  was  able,  but  I'm  just  not  able.  I  goi  J 
up  on  the  side  of  the  road  sometimes  in  my  i 
pickup  or  car  and  set  and  listen  to  a  race,  I 
and  if  nobody's  never  been  on  a  good  bear  '] 
hunt  or  been  in  a  position  where  they  couldi  4 
hear  this  he's  missed  it  all!  k 
There's  nothing  to  me  like  a  good  bean  f 
fight  and  a  good  chase.  I'm  not  particularly  | 
interested  in  killing  the  bear.  I've  killed  fouri  | 
bear  in  my  life.  I  could  have  killed  a  lot  ^ 
more  but  I  didn't  do  it.  I  like  to  hear  them  3 
dogs  catch  that  bear.  Dogs  as  a  general  rule  \ 
are  not  going  to  hurt  that  bear,  but  he's  ■ 
going  to  hurt  some  dogs  if  they  press  him.  j 
A  bear  hunter,  he's  got  to  be  pure  in  \^ 


heart.  And  if  he's  going  to  follow  them 
dogs,  he's  got  to  go  temporarily  insane  be- 
cause when  you're  bear  hunting  here  in 
these  mountains  you're  going  through  laurel 
slicks  and  thickets  and  briers  and  every- 
thing else.  A  fellow  I  know,  he  likes  to  bear 
hunt.  We  were  hunting  on  Shelton  Laurel 
and  he  actually  tore  his  clothes  off  of  him 
trying  to  catch  up  to  them  dogs.  The  dogs 
would  stop  the  bear,  they'd  fight  awhile  and 
they'd  go  again.  Just  about  the  time  he'd  get 
up  with  'em  they'd  break  and  go  again.  They 
actually  had  to  go  get  him  some  clothes  to 
get  out  of  the  woods.  Now  that's  the  pure  in 
heart.  That's  what  I'm  talking  about. 

A  bear  hunter,  he's  going  to  raise  a  gang 
of  pups.  And  he  don't  want  them  dogs  to 
run  a  thing  in  the  world  but  a  bear.  He  don't 
want  'em  to  run  a  deer.  When  that  dog 
barks  he's  wants  to  know  that  it's  a  bear.  He 
wants  'em  to  be  straight  bear  dogs.  And  he 
invests  a  lot  money  —  it's  nothing  to  see  a 
bear  hunter  pull  out  a  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  for  one  dog.  That's  not  un- 
usual at  all  here  in  the  mountains. 

A  good  bear  dog  is  bred  into  him  just  like 
a  beagle.  A  beagle  that's  worth  his  salt  will 
run  the  first  rabbit  he  ever  smells.  It's  bred 
in  him.  Bear  dogs  are  just  like  beagles.  Some 
beagles  are  exceptionally  good  rabbit  dogs, 
and  some  are  not.  And  some  dogs  are  excep- 
tionally good  bear  dogs  and  some  are  medio- 
cre. It's  a  tough  deal.  You  got  to  start  a  pup 
out  with  old  dogs  that  know  what  they're 
doing.  And  preferably  them  pups  are  from 
dogs  that  are  experienced  bear  dogs.  You 
don't  go  out  on  the  side  of  a  road  and  pick  up 
a  dog  and  it  run  a  bear;  in  fact  most  dogs  are 
scared  of  a  bear,  scared  to  death  of  'em.  A 
good  bear  dog  is  hard  to  come  by. 

In  all  of  my  years  I  have  seen  four  dogs 
that  you  could  turn  loose  and  sit  down  and 
when  they  barked  it  was  a  bear.  Now  there 
was  just  as  good  a  dog  that  could  run  a  bear 
and  put  him  up  a  tree  or  fight  that  bear.  But 
you  had  to  find  a  track  and  turn  the  dog  on 
that  bear,  or  he'd  get  out  and  run  anything. 
I've  seen  four  dogs  that  you  could  bet  your 
life  that  when  that  dog  barked  it  was  a  bear. 
When  that  dog  barked,  you  could  turn  the 
other  dogs  loose,  have  a  good  bear  chase, 
probably  kill  a  bear. 

Mr.  John  Plott  of  Haywood  County,  a 
very  dear  friend  of  mine,  who  I  hunted 
many  years  with,  and  also  his  father  —  their 
ancestors  are  the  originators  of  the  Plott 
Hound.  Now  that  was  a  dog  that  was  bred 
up  from  various  other  dogs.  Had  a  little  bull- 


dog in  it,  had  the  old-timey  Curry  in  it.  I've 
owned  Plott  dogs;  owned  one  called  a  Leop- 
ard Plott,  just  as  spotted  as  a  leopard,  beau- 
tiful dog.  They're  awful  gritty  dogs  and  for 
fighting  a  bear  I  don't  think  you  could 
hardly  beat  'em.  But  if  you  could  get  a  black 
and  tan  or  a  redbone  or  anything,  I  think 
they're  a  better  trail  dog. 

Now  there'll  be  a  lot  of  arguments  on 
that,  but  I've  hunted  with  all  of  them  even 
down  to  a  feist.  The  first  bear  I  ever  killed 
was  from  two  little  dogs  about  the  size  of 
that  dog  you're  petting.  And  one  year  on 
management  hunts  when  1  was  on  Davidson 
River,  a  group  of  bear  hunters  checked  in. 
They  used  10  dogs  at  a  time,  you  know.  One 
feller  come  in  with  his  bear  dog  and  it  was  a 
feist  dog.  Some  of  them  laughed  at  him.  I 
said,  "Now  boys,  let's  give  the  dog  justice.  I 
know  what  a  feist  will  do."  Well  the  next 
day  we  turned  the  dogs  loose,  that  feist  was 
the  one  that  treed  the  bear  first.  It  made 
some  of  them  Plott  dogs  look  might  puny- 
like.  This  little  feller  running  through  the 
woods,  and  he  had  the  bear  up  a  tree.  Taken 
all  the  way  around,  I  prefer  the  Plott  —  but 
don't  count  out  other  dogs,  too. 

The  mountaineers,  the  boys  here,  are 
the  old  true  bear  hunters.  They  used  to 
leave  this  country  and  go  down  to  the  coast 
to  go  bear  hunting.  Down  in  Hyde  County 
and  all  in  through  there.  We  didn't  have  no 
bear  up  here  to  hunt.  We'd  load  up  and  go 
to  the  coast.  Now  that's  back  in  the  days 
when  men  wasn't  getting  but  10  cents  an 
hour.  We'd  pool  our  money  in  together. 
Have  a  dog  trailer.  Go  all  the  way  down 
there.  Camp  out  in  the  woods.  Find  us  a 
place  where  we  could  get  water,  and  bear 
hunt.  All  I  was  interested  in  was  a  good  bear 
chase  and  a  good  fight.  If  someone  killed 
one  it  was  all  right.  If  he  didn't  it  was  all 
right.  Many  a  trip  we  didn't  kill  a  bear  but 
had  maybe  15  races.  It'd  get  in  them  swamps 
and  get  away  from  us. 

But  when  we  first  started  hunting  down 
there  them  people  didn't  know  nothing 
about  bear  hunting.  We  was  a  curiosity. 
People  would  come  to  camp  to  look  at  them 
mountain  boys  and  them  vicious  dogs  they 
had.  Yeah,  we  was  a  curiosity  to  them  peo- 
ple. They'd  come  to  camp  just  to  eyeball 
you  and  look  you  over.  They  thought  we 
was  a  terrible  bunch. 

When  I  was  a  boy  back  in  the  1930s  and 
early  '40s  here  in  Madison  County,  we  had 
wonderful  quail  hunting.  It  wasn't  unusual 
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at  all  to  go  out  and  get  up  from  six  to  10 
covey  of  quail  on  that  small  farm.  Every 
farmer  grew  his  own  wheat  for  bread.  Most 
of  them  also  grew  either  barley,  rye  or  oats 
and  rather  large  com  crops.  There  was  no 
farm  tractors  to  speak  of  at  all  at  that  time. 
Work  on  the  farm  was  either  done  by  mules 
or  horses  and  they  had  to  raise  a  lot  of  grain 
for  feeding  livestock,  cows,  chickens, 
horses  and  mules.  And  threshing  machines 
would  go  from  farm  to  farm  throughout  the 
county  to  thresh  grain  for  the  farmers. 

After  I  returned  from  military  service  in 
World  War  II I  got  home  on  New  Year's  Day 
in  1946  and  a  big  change  had  taken  place. 
For  some  reason  or  another  the  farmers  had 
quit  growing  that  particular  wheat  and 
small  grain,  had  cut  down  on  the  size  of  the 
com,  and  just  about  had  eliminated  the 
quail  population.  We  did  have  some  rabbit, 
squirrel,  very  few  raccoons  —  you'd  find  a 
track  once  in  a  while  and  people  guarded  it 
with  their  life  'til  somebody  caught  it. 
There  was  always  a  few  bear  in  the  Upper 
Spring  Creek  area,  but  mighty  few;  there 
was  not  a  huntable  population  of  deer  in  the 
county,  although  there  has  always  been 
some  deer  hunting  as  long  as  1  can  remem- 
ber in  the  Rich  Mountain  section. 

Right  now  in  Madison  County  the  bear 
hunting  is  the  best  it's  been  in  its  history. 
There's  a  lot  of  deer  now.  The  coon  popula- 
tion has  picked  up,  and  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission deserves  the  credit  for  the  hunting 
and  fishing  we  have  today. 

I went  to  work  for  the  Commission  March 
17,  1952.  At  that  time  nobody  that  I 
know'd  of  worked  for  the  Commission  for 
the  money  there  was  in  it  because  1  drew  less 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month, 
clear  pay  after  everything  was  took  out.  Me 
and  my  wife  moved  into  the  old  John  Rock 
station  in  Pisgah  Forest  —  it  was  an  old  log 
house  built  during  the  Vanderbilt  reign 
when  they  owned  all  that  property  before 
they  turned  it  over  to  the  government.  We 
didn't  have  any  electric  lights.  My  wife 
chased  snakes  and  spiders  and  everything 
else  all  over  that  old  log  house  —  she  didn't 
appreciate  that  too  high. 

When  1  first  went  to  work  as  a  game  lands 
manager  for  the  Wildlife  Commission  it  was 
fist  and  skull.  You  wasn't  Mister;  you  was 
"Blankety-Blank."  I've  had  guns  pulled  on 
me,  I've  had  a  shotgun  pulled  on  me  and  it 
cocked  and  loaded  up  with  buckshot.  Man 
said  he's  going  to  kill  me.  And  if  you  wasn't 
able  to  stand  up  to  it,  that  was  just  it. 

Poaching  has  a  different  meaning  to  me 
than  to  the  average  person.  The  way  1  feel 
about  game,  it  belongs  to  everybody.  It's  on 
my  land  today,  it's  on  your  land  tomorrow, 
and  it's  on  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry's  place  the 


next  day.  When  that  man  goes  in  there  and 
kills  that  deer  illegally,  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cemed  he's  rustling,  just  the  same  as  if  he 
went  out  there  and  rustled  one  of  them 
rancher's  cattle. 

A  poacher  —  he  picks  his  time  to  go,  and 
you've  got  to  think  like  him.  If  it's  a-pouring 
rain,  you'd  say,  well,  for  the  poacher  out 
there  now  would  be  a  good  time  to  go.  That 
man  would  be  laying  up,  that's  the  time  for 
you  to  get  on  his  back.  Now  he  won't  hunt 

Peace  of  mind,  that's  what  you  get  in 
the  woods.  You're  hunting  legally  not 
a'hothenng  nobody,  nohody  to  hother 
you.  And  the  satisfaction  tkat  you  get 
out  of  outwitting  a  deer,  or  outwitting 
a  turkey  or  outwitting  a  trout  fish  in 
a  hole  somewhere,  that's  wonderfuV. 
You  can't  learn  that  in  a  hook . 


too  much  in  the  snow,  because  he  knows 
you  can  track  him.  But  now  that  rainy,  dark 
night,  you  say,  well,  he's  going  to  lay  up. 
You  got  to  think  like  the  poacher  thinks. 

The  hardest  poacher  you  had  to  catch 
was  the  man  who  had  patience.  Now  if  he 
was  a  man  just  going  in  the  woods  and  com- 
ing out  today,  he  wasn't  all  that  much  trou- 
ble. It's  the  old  down-to-earth  poacher  that 
was  going  in  there  and  staying  a  week  at  a 
time  or  two  weeks  at  a  time,  that  was  a 
tough  nut.  _He  took  his  rations  with  him, 
and  he  had  him  a  camp  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  biggest  thicket  he  could  find,  and  he 
didn't  stir  much,  he  didn't  go  far  away  from 
that.  He  made  a  bee-line  to  where  he  was 
going  and  he  stayed  there.  And  if  you 
walked  up  on  a  camp  unexpectedly,  nine 
times  out  of  ten  if  he  was  in  camp  you  never 
found  a  gun.  He  had  them  guns  hid.  You'd 
have  to  get  out  and  hunt  'em  up.  You 
know'd  they  was  there. 

Uncle  Perry  Davis,  an  old  warden  who 
went  to  work  during  the  Vanderbilt 
days,  he  used  to  help  me  some  on  Davidson 
River.  He  had  a  saying:  If  you  wanted  to 
catch  a  man,  get  you  a  real  good  poplar 
board  clear  of  knots  and  a  good  sharp  knife 
and  a  whet  rock.  You  know'd  reasonably 
well  where  that  man  would  come  to  hunt. 
He  said,  just  take  your  board  and  your  good 
sharp  knife  and  your  whet  rock  and  go  up 
there  and  sit  down,  and  take  your  food  with 
you.  And  he  said,  start  whittling,  real  slow, 
when  your  knife  got  dull,  whet  it  up.  He 
said,  before  you  get  that  16-foot  board  whit- 
tled up  you'll  catch  that  man.  That's  pretty 


well  right. 

A  poacher'U  hide  his  tracks  a  lot  better 
than  a  deer  does  or  bear  does.  Animals,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  a  lot  easier  to  track  than  a 
man  is.  If  a  down-to-earth  good  poacher 
knows  what  he's  doing,  you'll  never  find 
him,  you'll  never  find  where  he's  been.  He's 
that  particular  and  he's  that  careful,  be- 
cause he  don't  go  through  the  woods  a- 
stirring  up  the  leaves  and  doing  this  and 
that.  What  he  does  is  just  so  minute  that  the 
average  person  would  never  see  it. 

I  can  track  a  man  across  a  bare  rock.  I 
leamed  it  as  a  boy,  growing  up.  Watching 
for  animal  tracks.  If  someone  tells  you  you 
can't  track  a  man  across  a  bare  rock,  he's 
one  kind  of  fool.  You  can,  because  you'll  see 
grit  on  there  that's  been  disturbed.  Now 
where  a  man  steps  on  that  bare  rock  there's 
grit  laying  there  and  when  he  puts  his  foot 
there  he  moves  that  grit  and  there'll  be  a 
small,  minute  scratch.  He  could  be  a- 
walking  on  a  bed  of  moss,  and  to  me  it's  just 
as  plain  as  walking  in  the  snow. 

There's  hardly  a  ridge,  trail  or  a  hollow  in 
Madison  County,  Buncombe  County,  Hen- 
derson County,  Haywood  County,  Graham 
County,  and  part  of  Yancey  County  and  j 
part  of  Mitchell  County  that  I  haven't  been  I 
on.  I've  got  out  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway, 
come  on  down  through  the  Wilson  bound-  ; 
ary  and  out  at  Cane  River  Gap  and  through 
that  country  there.  I've  walked  in  it  and 
camped  in  it  and  hunted  in  it  from  the  time 
I  was  just  a  boy.  It  wasn't  nothing  for  us  to 
load  up  and  go  20  or  30  miles  away,  stay  a  | 
week  and  hunt.  Most  of  these  boys  in  the 
mountains  here,  they  grow  up  with  a  gun  in 
their  hand;  they  know  how  to  shoot  it. 

Peace  of  mind,  that's  what  you  get  in  the 
woods.  You're  hunting  legally  not  a- 
bothering  nobody,  nobody  to  bother  you. 
And  the  satisfaction  that  you  get  out  of  out- 
witting a  deer,  or  outwitting  a  turkey  or  out- 
witting a  trout  fish  in  a  hole  somewhere, 
that's  wonderful!  You  can't  learn  that  in  a; 
book.  It's  experience.  I  wouldn't  give  you. 
two  cents  to  kill  the  biggest  deer  in  thai 
woods,  and  the  average  hunter  wouldn't 
give  you  two  cents.  It's  the  satisfaction  of 
going  up  there  and  killing  that  deer  and. 
lying  a  little  —  killing  it  about  30  or  40. 
yards  out  there  and  swearing  it  was  200  and 
running  like  hell,  that's  what  there  is  in  it. 
And  bringing  it  out  legally,  and  tying  it  oni 
your  jeep  or  your  pickup  and  showing  thati 
deer  off.  That's  the  fun,  the  satisfaction  ini 
it.  That's  the  thrill  of  hunting.^ 

Carolina  Profile  is  a  periodic  feature  in  Wild^ 
life  in  North  Carolina.  In  these  interviews,' 
men  and  women  reflect  on  their  outdoor  experi'i 
ences  and  on  what  the  land  and  its  resourcei 
mean  to  them. 
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Bobcat 

"Of  all  the  animals  in  the  tvorld,  not  one  is  more  pompous,  more  haughty  or  more  exotic  than  a 
cat  of  any  kir\d!  For  some  reason  this  forest  feline  was  called  'Bob, '  but  I  think  she  should  be 
named  'Fatima'  as  she  lualks  majestically  on  her  plush  Persian  carpet  of  winter  mosses.  " 


The  wildlife  art  of  Sallie  Ellington 
Middleton  has  appeared  many  times 
on  the  covers  and  inner  pages  of 
Wildlife  In  North  Carolina.  The  artist  is  an 
Asheville  resident,  bom  in  Washington, 
D.C.  She  studied  art  at  the  Vesper-George 
Commercial  Art  School  in  Boston,  but  she 
was  most  influenced  by  her  watercolorist 
uncle,  Douglas  Ellington.  She  is  a 
meticulous  and  tireless  artist,  striving  to 
reproduce  in  the  most  exact  and  exquisite 
detail  the  markings  on  feathers,  the 
whiskers  on  a  cat,  the  color  of  a  leaf. 
Because  of  this,  she  rarely  completes  more 
than  a  few  paintings  a  year  and  often  it 
takes  years  to  achieve  the  detail  she 
desires. 

In  the  summer  1969  issue  of  American 
Artist  she  had  this  to  say  about  her  work. 

As  a  child,  1  was  allowed  to  run  wild 
and  sometimes  alone  in  an  unspoiled 
forest  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina 
where  we  lived.  Often  my  father  would 
accompany  me  and  explain  what  we  saw  as 
if  it  were  a  true  fairy  tale.  The  sense  of  joy 
and  mystery  that  took  root  then  has  never 
worn  away.  1  am  filled  with  admiration  for 
the  astounding  and  magnificent  pattern, 
color  and  texture  of  every  natural  thing 
and  the  tapestry  created  by  combinations 
of  these  patterns,  colors  and  textures. 

To  me,  the  living  creature  is  a  part  of 
the  whole.  Although  I  try  to  compose  a 
painting  so  that  the  creature  is  seen 
quickly,  it  comes  as  a  bit  of  a  surprise, 
which  is  what  happens  in  the  woods. 
Whenever  practical,  1  live  with  my  living 
subject,  studying  it  for  hours  and  days, 
getting  to  know  it,  doing  quick  sketches  of 
its  various  moods  and  postures.  Sometimes 
it  is  constantly  moving,  ever  changing  like 
a  swiftly  running  river. 


One  who  gave  me  much  trouble  was  a 
raccoon  who  kept  confiscating  my  pencils 
and  brushes.  It  was  quite  awful  one  day 
when  she  ran  off  with  my  razor  blade.  Her 
name  was  Rosemary  and  I  painted  her  on 
the  beach.  Rosemary  and  the  sand  are  all 
in  tones  of  yellow-gray.  This  is  relieved  by 
a  blue  crab  which  has  bright  red  claws.  The 
sand,  on  examination,  is  not  really  gray  at 
all,  but  is  composed  of  little  dots  of  every 
color  to  give  it  a  grainy  texture. 

A  small  patch  of  the  world  when  viewed 
from  a  distance  is  abstract  and  takes  form 
as  you  advance.  This  is  true  also  with  my 
paintings.  So  those  who  prefer  the  abstract 
would  do  well  to  keep  their  distance. 

1  have  been  asked  why  I  use  watercolor 
for  paintings  that  take  weeks  or  months  to 
complete.  1  have  been  told  by  some  that 


watercolors  are  not  durable.  This  is 
ridiculous.  Durer's  watercolors,  for 
example,  have  been  around  since  the  16th 
century.  A  painting  in  any  medium  has  to 
be  cared  for  properly  if  it  is  to  endure. 

I  used  old-fashioned  translucent 
watercolor  because  I  find  other  media  too 
heavy  for  the  natural  world.  Everything  in 
nature  is  mobile  and  so  is  watercolor. 

I  feel  more  empathy  between  watercolor 
and  nature  than  between  any  other  media 
and  nature.  Watercolor  is  an  elusive 
medium  and  nature  is  elusive.  In  some 
ways  watercolor  does  some  of  the  painting. 
You  can  control  it  but  it  does  some  of  the 
painting,  as  it  happens  in  nature,  too. 

My  palette  consists  mainly  of  sepia, 
quite  a  bit  of  it;  black,  seldom  straight,  but 
sometimes  in  other  colors;  Indian  yellow, 
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Scarlet  Tanager 

"The  scarlet  tanager  comes  from  the  tropics  dressed  with  a  colorful  taste  of  the  local  flora  and 
fauna.  This  is  how  he  captivates  a  female,  but  when  the  honeymoon  is  over  he  becomes  more 
conservative.  The  sight  of  this  beautiful  red  bird  is  a  rare  experience.  Unless  there  is  a  heavy  rain, 
he  stays  very  privately  in  the  treetops.  " 
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Otter  and  Teal 

"The  otter  is  such  a  lovable  and  happy-go-lucky  creature.  This  one  has  playfully  disturbed  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  a  dainty  blue-mnged  teal.  The  turtle  relies  on  his  lump-of-mud  disguise  to  let 
him  pass  unnoticed  while  the  grasshopper  waits  cautiously  before  bothering  to  jump. 


Wood  Ducks 

"Wood  di4cks  live  in  the  forest  where  there  is  water  rather  than  in  the  marshlands  preferred  by 
most  ducks.  They  nest  in  tree  hollows  and  feed  on  the  forest  floor  as  well  as  on  the  water.  I  have 

seen  them  most  in  the  swamps  of  South  Carolina  where  they  live  year-round  and  are  called 
summer  ducks.  In  the  light  and  shade  of  the  swamp  they  are  like  magnificent  enamelled  jewels 

floating  among  the  duck  weed. 


lemon  yellow,  cobalt  blue,  permanent 
blue,  cerulean  blue,  veridian,  vermilion, 
cadmium  red,  Windsor  red,  and  earth 
colors.  There  is  nothing  necessarily 
stationary  about  this,  though.  I  add  and 
subtract  colors  from  time  to  time. 

1  prefer  a  fairly  smooth  rag  paper.  An 
entirely  smooth  surface  would  be  easier  and 
seem  better  for  small  detail,  but  a  hardness 
and  perfection  would  evolve  that  would  be 
wrong  for  what  I  try  to  convey.  Hardness 
and  perfection  are  urban  qualities. 
Perfection  is  admirable,  but  not  beautiful 


or  lovable  or  comic  or  tragic.  It  is 
thoroughly  uninteresting. 

I  begin  with  some  drawing  with  pencil. 
The  under-painting  happens  next.  This  is 
usually  very  bright.  The  final  result  is 
obtained  with  a  combination  of 
over-painting,  or  modeling  and  brush 
drawing. 

Ordinarily,  I  paint  the  live  subject  first, 
keeping  in  mind  the  plan  of  the  painting, 
and  sketching  that  very  generally.  My 
subjects  are  done  life-size.  Then  I  sit 
quietly  in  a  location  suitable  to  the  subject; 


Carolina  Chickadee 

"When  all  the  world  is  shivering  and  rattling 
its  hones  this  tiny,  fluffy  puffball  of  a  bird  is 
perfectly  warm  and  cheerful.  When  everyone 

else  finds  nothing  on  their  tabletops,  the 
chickadee  looks  urxdemeath  and  finds  plenty. 
Without  him,  his  dinner  would  come  out  in  the 
spring  and  eat  up  our  gardens. ' '  > 


on  a  beach,  in  a  bog,  in  a  field  or  forest,  to 
study  and  paint  what  is  there. 

Soon  the  population  of  the  area  makes 
itself  known.  A  black  lizard  will  come  out 
to  nibble  at  a  red  mushroom  and  he 
becomes  a  part  of  my  painting.  The 
daddy-long-legs  that  runs  by  is  added  just 
for  fun,  or  a  moth  that  is  revealed  in 
examining  the  bark  of  a  tree.  These  are  put 
in  as  secondary  surprises  to  be  discovered 
on  closer  inspection. 

When  1  am  absorbed  by  the  intracies  of 
these  surroundings,  I  can  see  the  passing 
season  take  place  almost  by  the  second. 
Everything  in  nature  is  always  changing 
and  the  change  is  fastest  in  early  spring 
when  things  change  from  minute  to 
minute.  Because  of  nature's  changing 
habits,  it  often  takes  me  two  or  three 
seasons  to  complete  a  painting.  0 


For  information  about  Sallie  Middleton's 
prints,  contact  FoxFire  Fine  Arts,  Inc.  2730 
N.  Graham,  Charlotte,  N.C.  28206. 
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Fire  And 
Wildlife 


"Smokey"  might  be  surprised, 
but  biologists  are  using  fire 
to  enhance  populations  of 
many  wildlife  species. 

by  Mark  Taylor 


Blue  waves  of  smoke  rolled  through  the  pines 
as  the  fire  swept  across  a  carpet  of  dry  grass. 
Flames  lapped  around  the  bases  of  the  trees, 
and  tongues  of  fire  climbed  skyward  on  old  resin- 
filled  scars.  A  pine  cone  flared,  its  outer  edges 
quickly  fading  to  white  ash  as  its  heart  glowed  a 
deep  red.  Occasional  shouts  from  ghostly  shovel- 
wielding  figures  echoed  through  the  smoke. 

Terry  Sharpe  leaned  against  a  shovel  at  the  edge 
of  the  fire,  peering  into  the  smoke.  He  looked  at  me 
with  satisfaction  and  broke  into  a  smile. 
"This  is  a  good  fire,"  he  said. 
The  fire  was  part  of  a  controlled  bum  on  the 
Sandhills  Game  Lands  near  Sanford.  Terry  is  the 
Commission  wildlife  biologist  for  the  area,  and  su- 
pervises the  controlled  burning  of  about  10,000 
acres  of  forest  on  the  game  land  annually.  Does  he 
see  any  contradictions  between  protecting  wildlife 
and  burning  the  forest?  Not  at  all! 

"Without  fire,  the  longleaf  pine  forest  would 
eventually  disappear,"  he  said.  "Over  time,  shade- 
tolerant  hardwoods  would  replace  the  pines.  Fire 
plays  a  key  role  in  the  life  cycles  of  the  longleaf  pine 
forest,  and  also  improves  wildlife  habitat. " 

The  60,000-acre  chunk  of  longleaf  pine  forest  in 
the  Sandhills  may  be  the  largest  remn  ant  of  a  forest 
that  once  covered  most  of  Piedmont  and  eastern 
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Forester's  drip 
torch  engenders 
blaze 

Controlled  bums  not  only 
benefit  ujildlife,  but  are  also 
good  forestry.  These  bums 
can  be  used  to  thin  forest 
stands  of  competing 
underbrush,  prepare  a  good 
seedbed  for  re-planting  in 
areas  that  have  been  hgged, 
and  reduce  fire  danger  by 
eliminating  fuel  buildup. 
However,  controlled  bums 
should  only  be  done  by  the 
N.  C.  Forest  Service  — 
landowners  can  contact  their 
county  rangers  for  more 
information. 


North  Carolina;  indeed,  most  of  the  Southeast. 
This  forest  fell  early,  first  to  settlers  clearing  land 
for  farms  and  villages,  later  to  loggers  seeking  for- 
tunes in  lumber,  and  finally  to  a  turpentine  industry 
that  flourished  well  into  this  century.  In  the  midst 
of  this  development,  the  Sandhills  remained  an 
isolated  island.  Loggers  skimmed  the  best  of  the 
virgin  longleaf  from  the  better  sites,  but  left  many 
trees  that  were  small  and  scrubby  because  of  the 
poor,  sandy  soils.  Farmers  avoided  the  Sandhills  as 
long  as  better  land  was  available,  and  many  small 
farms  in  the  area  were  gradually  abandoned  and 
grew  back  to  a  second  forest  of  longleaf  pine. 

What  the  area  did  have  was  outstanding  quail 
hunting  —  the  nearby  resort  of  Southern  Pines  was 
established  shortly  after  the  War  Between  the 
States  by  northern  tycoons  who  had  heard  of  the 
legendary  shooting.  And  ironically  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  excellent  quail  hunting  was  forest  fires. 

"Botanists  feel  that  the  longleaf  pine  forest  his- 
torically burned  about  once  every  three  years,"  said 
Sharpe.  "These  fires  could  have  started  in  a  number 
of  ways.  Lightning  was  probably  responsible  for 
some,  and  Indians  often  set  fires  to  ease  travel 
through  the  forest  and  improve  wildlife  habitat.  No 
doubt,  these  fires  burned  vast  areas.  Eventually,  the 
fires  would  be  put  out  by  rainstorms,  die  when  they 
reached  recent  bums  where  fuel  was  scarce,  or  be 
stopped  by  natural  barriers  like  big  rivers  or 
swamps.  Coincidentally,  this  three-year  bum  cycle 
is  ideal  quail  management,  and  is  what  we  try  to 
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reproduce  through  our  buming  program.  Fire  clears 
out  thick,  overgrown  mats  of  grass  —  which  im- 
proves nesting  conditions  —  and  also  stimulates 
the  growth  of  natural  weeds  and  seed-bearing  plants 
which  offer  excellent  food  for  quail  and  many  other 
animals.  Deer  and  wild  turkey  also  benefit.  Buming 
boosts  browse  and  acorn  production,  which  offers 
the  animals  more  food." 

Like  the  quail,  almost  every  plant  and  animal 
found  in  the  longleaf  pine  forest  is  linked  to  fire.  I 
learned  this  on  a  warm  day  in  February  when  Terry 
and  I  toured  the  Sandhills  with  Jay  Carter,  an  in- 
tense young  naturalist  from  N.C.  State  University 
whose  passionate  defense  of  the  endangered  red- 
cockaded  woodpecked  has  raised  the  blood  pressure 
of  more  than  a  few  loggers,  foresters  and  state  offi- 
cials. Yet,  most  of  these  people  grudgingly  admit 
that  few  men  know  the  Sandhills  as  well  as  Carter. 

"Fire  is  as  much  a  part  of  this  forest  as  the  trees 
themselves,"  said  Carter  as  we  ate  lunch  under  the 
shade  of  a  big  pine.  "Here,  I'll  show  you. " 

He  dug  through  the  wire  grass,  and  exposed  a 
young  longleaf  pine  about  10  inches  tall.  The  tree 
looked  like  the  tip  of  an  exceptionally  healthy 
branch;  its  stem  was  already  almost  an  inch  thick, 
and  a  bushy  sheaf  of  long,  luxuriant  needles  sur- 
rounded the  terminal  bud.  "This  tree  is  in  the  grass 
stage  now  —  it  has  stopped  growing  above  the 
ground,  but  will  develop  an  extensive  root  system 
over  the  next  three-to-seven  years.  Even  at  this 
tender  age,  the  tree  can  withstand  fire.  See  how  the 
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stem  is  already  well-protected  by  a  thick  layer  of 
bark.  Best  of  all,  when  the  grass  around  the  tree 
bums  the  needles  fold  inward  —  forming  a  tight, 
protective  top-knot  of  insulation  around  the  ter- 
minal bud.  A  fire  can  pass  right  over  this  tree  and 
do  little  harm.  The  needles  may  be  singed  but  the 
terminal  bud  will  survive,  and  the  extensive  root 
system  will  quickly  pump  in  nutrients  and  water 
needed  for  new  growth. " 

The  longleaf  pine  shows  similar  adaptations 
throughout  its  life.  Fueled  by  an  extensive  root  sys- 
tem, it  experiences  an  explosive  burst  of  growth 
when  it  comes  out  of  the  grass  stage  —  growing  up 
to  three  feet  in  a  single  year.  This  quickly  puts  the 
young  pines  out  of  reach  of  most  fire,  and  the  trees 
soon  develop  the  thick,  scaly  plates  of  bark  that  will 
protect  them  from  fire  and  insects  through  old  age. 

The  two  other  plants  that  dominate  the  land- 
scape of  the  Sandhills  have  also  adapted  to  fire.  The 
rolling  savannas  of  tawny  wire  grass  found  under 
the  pines  are  the  vestiges  of  vast  grasslands  which 
covered  the  East  Coast  at  the  close  of  the  last  ice 
age,  and  this  grass  thrives  on  fire.  Wire  grass  seeds 
may  lay  dormant  in  the  soil  for  years,  waiting  for  a 
fire  to  break  down  their  inpermeable  coatings.  The 
plant  is  drought  resistant  and  low  in  moisture,  and 
blades  of  wire  grass  live  for  only  60  days  before  being 
replaced  —  resulting  in  a  rapid  buildup  of  flash  fuel 
that  makes  fires  inevitable. 

Even  the  scrub  turkey  oaks  —  which  seem  to  be 
involved  in  a  perpetual  tug-of-war  for  space  with 


the  pines  —  owe  their  existence  to  fire.  Like  the 
longleaf  pine,  turkey  oaks  have  developed  exten- 
sive root  systems  and  layers  of  thick  corky  bark  that 
survive  all  but  the  hottest  fires.  And  if  a  fire  does 
kill  a  turkey  oak  the  root  system  usually  survives, 
sending  out  vigorous  shoots  from  the  blackened 
stump  the  following  spring.  Yet,  if  fire  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  forest,  the  turkey  oaks  would  soon 
be  shaded  out  by  other  oaks  which  have  thinner 
bark  and  are  less  tolerant  of  fire. 

"The  diversity  of  wildflowers,  native  grasses, 
weeds  and  plants  that  grow  in  a  burned  area  is  amaz- 
ing,"  said  Carter.  "These  plants  often  appear  only  a 
few  weeks  after  a  bum.  For  example,  the  Carolina 
lily  is  a  beautiful  wildflower  that  grows  5  feet  tall. 
We  didn't  know  it  existed  in  the  Weymouth  Woods 
section  of  the  Sandhills  until  we  bumed  that  area, 
and  it  soon  appeared  in  four  locations.  For  years, 
the  dormant  seeds  were  suppressed  by  a  thick  layer 
of  dead  grass  and  pine  straw." 

The  animals  that  are  unique  to  the  longleaf  pine 
forests  also  depend  on  fire.  Two  examples  are  the 
red-cockaded  woodpecker  and  the  fox  squirrel. 

"Red-cockaded  woodpeckers  are  found  mostly  in 
longleaf  pine  forests,"  said  Sharpe.  "These  en- 
dangered birds  prefer  an  old-growth  forest  with  an 
open  understory,  and  this  cleared  forest  can  only  be 
maintained  with  fire.  A  similar  situation  exists  with 
the  fox  squirrels.  These  animals  prefer  mixed  forests 
of  oaks  and  pines,  and  feed  on  pine  cones.  Unlike 
grey  squirrels,  a  fox  squirrel  runs  along  the  ground 
when  danger  threatens,  and  therefore,  these  squir- 


Circles  of  fire 
control  the  burn 

Preparing  a  fire-break  (left, 
above)  is  an  essential  step  in 
controlled  bums.  The  Wildlife 
Commission  bums  about 
1 0, 000  acres  on  the  Sandhills 
Game  Land  annually.  The 
N.  C.  Forest  Service  has 
developed  the  technology  to 
bum  large  tracts  efficiently. 
Helicopters  fly  above  the  area, 
dropping  small  plastic  balb 
containing  chemicals  that 
ignite  upon  impact.  The  fire 
bums  in  circular  pattems 
(left,  below)  assuring  a 
uniform  bum. 


The  Worst  Forest  Fire 

The  summer  of  1871  was  exceptionally  dry  in  Wisconsin.  Settlers  carving 
homesteads  out  of  the  forest  watched  helplessly  as  their  crops  shriveled  in 
the  sun.  Debris  from  large  logging  operations  —  which  were  just  beginning 
to  scalp  the  virgin  white  pine  forests  that  covered  most  of  the  upper 
Mid-West  —  tumed  tinder-dry  in  the  heat. 

Peshtigo  was  a  bustling  logging  town  located  six  miles  upriver  ot  the  raw 
frontier  port  of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  As  summer  wore  on,  the  2,000 
residents  of  Peshtigo  watched  the  skies  with  alarm.  Spot  fires  were  breaking 
out  in  the  timber.  Soon,  clouds  of  smoke  blanketed  the  horizons. 

The  fire  ripped  into  Peshtigo  in  late  aftemoon  with  the  speed  of  an 
express  train,  and  all  of  the  town's  buildings  were  destroyed  with  a 
deafening  roar  in  the  fire  storm.  People  who  sought  refuge  in  cellars  or  even 
in  wells  died  of  horrible  bums. 

The  nearby  Peshtigo  River  offered  the  only  refuge  —  and  even  that  was 
not  guaranteed.  Throughout  the  long  night,  sheets  of  flame  lapped  over  the 
water,  burning  those  close  to  shore.  The  log  booms  burst  at  nearby  mills, 
sending  flaming  logs  down  the  swift  current  —  killing  some  people  with 
bums,  and  drowning  others. 

When  the  flames  settled,  the  residents  of  Peshtigo  took  stock.  Their 
town  had  been  completely  destroyed,  and  600  of  its  residents  were  killed. 
Before  the  mass  graves  were  filled,  another  600  bodies  were  brought  in  from 
small  logging  camps  and  farms  in  the  outlying  timber.  Ironically,  while  the 
Peshtigo  fire  was  at  its  height,  a  cow  owned  by  a  Mrs.  O'Leary  kicked  over  a 
lantem  to  start  the  Great  Chicago  Fire.  And  only  half  as  many  people  died 
in  that  fire  as  at  Peshtigo. 
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Smoldering  forest 
will  yield  new  life 

A  burned  area  is  nowhere 
near  as  desolate  as  it  looks. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  seeds  of 
native  grasses  and  weeds  that 
have  lain  dormant  will  give  the 
area  new  life.  In  fact,  early 
settlers  of  the  Sarulhills  often 
burned  the  woods  regularly, 
then  ran  their  cattle  on  these 
'  'green  bums ' '  during  the 
summer.  The  livestock  thrived 
on  the  native  vegetation,  and 
the  plentiful  forage  made 
fences  unnecessary. 


rels  prefer  an  open  forest  maintained  hy  fire." 

The  creative  use  of  fire  is  also  helping  wildlife  in 
western  North  Carolina.  For  almost  40  years,  the 
golden  eagle  has  been  a  stranger  to  our  mountains. 
Fire  is  helping  to  bring  these  birds  back. 

"We've  been  burning  mountain  balds  in  Hay- 
wood County  for  the  past  few  years  as  part  of  our 
efforts  to  restore  the  endangered  golden  eagle  to 
North  Carolina,"  said  Mel  Hopkins,  chief  wildlife 
biologist  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  "This  restora- 
tion project  is  a  joint  effort  of  the  Forest  Service, 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Schiele  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  in  Gastonia,  and  other 
organizations.  The  bald  where  the  birds  are  being 
released  was  originally  created  by  logging,  and  con- 
trolled bums  keep  it  from  reverting  to  forest. " 

As  part  of  this  project,  for  the  past  several  years  a 
handful  of  golden  eagles  have  been  released 
through  a  "hacking"  program.  The  young  birds  are 
kept  in  cages  and  fed  while  slowly  being  introduced 
to  the  wild  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  wildlife  biolo- 
gists and  volunteers.  Eventually,  biologists  hope 
that  the  birds  will  return  to  the  same  area  to  nest  — 
and  a  long-lost  friend  will  have  returned  to  the 
North  Carolina  Mountains. 


"Burning  the  balds  plays  a  key  role  in  restoring 
the  golden  eagle  in  North  Carolina,"  said  Dr. 
Donald  Hammer,  a  TVA  ornithologist  who  has 
been  involved  in  raptor  restoration  throughout  the 
Southeast.  "These  birds  have  a  7-foot  wingspan, 
and  can't  find  and  kill  a  rabbit  if  the  woods  are  too 
thick.  Maintaining  openings  is  especially  impor- 
tant for  the  young  birds  we're  releasing  —  they 
seem  to  crash  into  trees  a  lot." 

Fire  is  also  being  used  to  save  the  diminutive  bog 
turtle,  a  shy  creature  that  is  found  in  only  a  few 
spots  in  the  Mountains. 

"The  bog  turtle  was  disappearing  as  its  habitat 
changed,  so  we  used  controlled  bums  to  correct  the 
situation,"  said  Hopkins.  "Our  mountain  bogs  were 
changing  to  forests,  so  we  used  fire  to  kill  the  trees 
and  set  back  succession.  This  worked  well,  and  the 
bog  turtles  have  thrived." 

This  acceptance  of  fire  as  a  useful  tool  by  foresters 
and  wildlife  managers,  by  and  large,  is  something 
new.  Fred  Foster  is  the  chief  fire  officer  for  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  in  North  Carolina,  and  hardly  fits 
the  image  of  an  old-time  smoke-eater.  Instead,  he  is 
a  quiet,  thoughtful  man  who  speaks  of  fire  manage- 
ment, hazard  reduction,  wildlife  needs,  mainte- 
nance of  ecosystems,  and  changing  fire  policies. 


The  Longleaf  Pine  and  Fire 

Illustration  shows  how  well  longleaf  pine 
has  adapted  to  fire. 


I .  Three-month'old  longleaf 
pine  seedling  rises  only  a  few 
inches  above  the  forest  floor, 
hut  sports  hng,  bristling 
needles  that  protect  its 
termirwl  bud  from  fires.  For 
the  next  several  years  the 
seedling  uill  remain  in  this 
"grass  stagey  developing  an 
extensive  root  system  below 
ground. 


2.  Four-year-old  seedling  is 
same  size  as  it  was  three 
years  ago,  hut  has  grown 
deeper  roots.  When  the 
woodlarui  fire  passes  over, 
the  protective  needles  fold 
over  the  terminal  bud.  The 
roots  will  quickly  pump 
nutrients  and  water  to  restore 
the  young  tree. 


3.  Eight-year-old  sapling  has 
grown  thick,  plates  of 
bark  resistant  to  most  fires. 
After  three  to  seven  years  of 
root  development  in  the  grass 
stage,  the  young  tree  spurted 
upward  three  or  more  feet  a 
year  until  it  grew  out  of 
reach  of  most  surface  fires. 


Thirty-year-old  mature 
■  longleafpine  has  weathered 
many  fires  in  its  lifetime.  As 
the  pine  passes  from  the 
sapling  to  the  mature  stage, 
it  drops  more  and  more 
needles  that  fuel  fires, 
eliminating  competing 
hardwood  species  like  oak  or 
hickory.  Thus  longleaf  pines 
need  fires  to  survive.  V 


"Until  the  1970s,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  was 
dedicated  to  the  total  exclusion  of  forest  fires,"  he 
said.  "This  is  understandable;  the  agency  was 
formed  at  the  turn  of  the  century  in  the  wake  of  a 
nationwide  series  of  disastrous  wild  fires  that  often 
burned  millions  of  acres  and  occasionally  killed 
hundreds  of  people.  However,  as  we  became  better 
at  fighting  fires,  we  found  we  had  fewer  but  more 
severe  fires  because  of  tremendous  fuel  build-ups. 
This  led  to  the  new  fire  policy  that  was  developed  in 
the  1970s." 

The  new  program  is  often  mistakenly  called  a 
"let  bum"  policy  —  which  it  is  not.  However,  the 
new  policy  does  recognize  the  natural  role  of  fire  in 
forests,  and  fire-management  plans  have  been  de- 
veloped for  all  forests.  Part  of  this  program  allows 
fires  to  bum  —  under  certain  conditions  —  to  re- 
duce dangerous  fuel  build-ups.  And,  since  fire  is  a 
natural  force,  fires  are  allowed  to  bum  within  wil- 
derness areas.  However,  these  fires  are  closely  wat- 
ched and  controlled. 

"The  public  is  confused  about  our  new  fire  policy 

—  in  a  sense  Smokey  The  Bear  did  his  job  too 
well,"  said  Foster.  "However,  small  fires  on  a  regu- 
lar basis  rid  the  forest  of  dangerous  fuel  levels  —  and 
reduce  the  numbers  of  disastrous  wild  fires  that  oc- 
cur with  total  fire  exclusion.  This  is  especially  a 
problem  in  the  West,  although  a  similar  situation 
sometimes  occurs  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  Using 
controlled  bums  in  these  areas  can  reduce  fire  dan- 
ger considerably." 

Foster's  counterpart  in  the  State  Forest  Service 

—  Dane  Roten  —  echoes  these  sentiments.  "This 
may  sound  strange,  but  the  key  to  fire  control  is  fuel 
reduction  —  and  the  best  way  to  reduce  fuel  is  with 
controlled  bums.  Using  helicopters  and  incendiary 
devices,  we  have  developed  the  technology  to  run 


controlled  bums  economically  on  large  areas.  We 
burned  to  reduce  fuel  buildups  on  30,000  acres  last 
year,  and  hope  to  do  more  in  the  future." 

From  the  top  of  Roan  Mountain,  you  can  see  far 
into  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  on  a  clear  day. 
The  Appalachian  Trail  passes  through  this  bald, 
and  this  portion  of  the  trail  is  considered  one  t)f  the 
most  scenic.  Without  fire,  these  views  will  soon 
disappear. 

"Many  of  our  mountain  balds  were  maintained 
by  grazing  livestock  until  fairly  recently,"  said  Fos- 
ter, as  we  stood  atop  the  bald  on  a  cold  spring  day. 
"When  people  quit  running  livestock  here,  the 
bald  began  to  close  in.  This  bald  would  eventually 
be  socked  in  by  rhododendron  and  balsalm  tir  if  we 
did  nothing,  so  we're  using  lire  to  keep  it  open." 

Foster  drifted  down  the  trail  to  talk  to  another 
forester,  while  1  hunkered  down  in  the  shelter  of  a 
granite  boulder  to  escape  the  cutting  wind.  Nearby, 
a  small,  white  wildflower  bloomed  in  the  lee  of  a 
weathered  stump,  its  charred  roots  the  only  sign 
that  a  fire  had  passed  this  way  six  months  earlier.  1 
turned  up  the  collar  of  my  jacket,  and  remembered 
how  1  had  enthusiastically  pledged  to  fight  forest 
fires  and  enrolled  in  the  Junior  Ranger  program  in 
the  fifth  grade  when  Smokey  the  Bear  visited  my 
elementary  school.  Times  had  changed.  Below,  1 
could  hear  Fred  and  the  district  ranger  discussing 
future  bums  —  so  hikers  could  enjoy  scenic  vistas, 
and  golden  eagles  could  once  again  soar  over  these 
Mountains.  Two  hundred  miles  to  the  east,  Terry 
Sharpe  was  planning  future  fires  so  an  endangered 
woodpecker  might  live.  Even  the  original  Smokey 
was  dead,  replaced  in  large  part  by  the  mild- 
mannered  Woodsie  Owl.  It's  enough  to  make  a 
man  tum  in  his  Junior  Ranger  badge.  ^ 
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The  Mystery  Of 

The  Dead  Deer 

When  white-tail  deer  began  dying  in  Bladen  County,  nobody  knew  why.  But  the 
mystery  was  solved,  the  deer  h  ave  survived  and  both  biologists  and  hunters 

learned  a  useful  lesson. 


Physiological  death  is  very  rare  in  nature.  You 
never  come  across  a  senile  rabbit  or  fox.  .  .  . 
We  think  of  death  from  old  age  as  'natural 
death'  and  we  thus  come  across  the  paradox  that 
natural  death  is  uncommon  in  nature.  .  .  . 

—  Mar  Stan  Bates, 
The  Forest  and  the  Sea 

Labor  Day.  September  1,  1980.  "There 
it  is."  Denny  Baumbarger  pointed  to 
the  deer  lying  on  a  little  sandbar 
where  the  creek  emptied  into  the  Cape  Fear 
River.  C.J.  Smith  craned  his  neck  to  look  as 
Baumbarger  turned  their  boat  to  shore  and 
beached  it  on  the  soft  sand.  The  deer  was 
rank  —  even  as  they  approached  it  they 
could  smell  it.  "Four,  five  days  old,  I'd  say," 
said  Baumbarger.  He  knelt  beside  the  deer 
and  inspected  the  carcass  for  a  bullet  hole. 
There  was  none  to  be  seen. 

"Well,  C.J.,  1  guess  you  better  get  down 
wind." 

"Thanks,  buddy." 

Smith  positioned  himself  behind  the  deer 
and  held  its  legs  outstretched  while  Baum- 
barger prepared  to  slit  the  deer  open  along 
its  stomach  midline.  His  necropsy  would 
tell  him  what  killed  the  deer. 

The  report  had  come  in  the  previous  Fri- 
day, but  it  was  Sunday  before  Baumbarger,  a 
Wildlife  Commission  game  biologist  based 
in  Bladen  County,  could  get  back  to  his 
informant.  What  he  heard  seemed  curious. 
Two  fishermen  had  found  a  couple  of  dead 
deer  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  south  of  Tar 
Heel.  One  deer  had  floated  down  the  river, 
but  the  other  lay  just  on  shore.  Baumbarger 


by  Lawrence  S.  Earley 

knew  the  deer  were  a  long  way  from  a  high- 
way where  a  car  might  have  sideswiped 
them.  They  were  also  a  respectable  distance 
from  the  nearest  farm,  where  they  might 
have  encountered  an  angry  farmer.  Old 
age?  A  possibility,  but  not  a  likely  one,  he 
thought.  Animals  don't  usually  die  of  old 
age  in  the  wild.  The  fact  that  they  were 
found  in  late  summer  worried  him.  Also 
that  they  were  near  water.  Both  were  char- 
acteristics of  deer  that  die  of  hemorrhagic 
disease.  And  that  had  not  been  a  good 
thought  at  all.  He  realized  he  would  have  to 
investigate. 

Hemorrhagic  disease  has  been  a  periodic 
scourge  of  southeastern  deer  since  1949 
when  the  herds  were  beginning  to  build  up 
sizeable  numbers  once  more  after  being  all 
but  exterminated  earlier  in  the  century.  In 
1949,  and  again  in  1954  and  1955,  a  mys- 
terious disease  wiped  out  thousands  of  deer 
in  widely  separated  herds  throughout  the 
Southeast.  At  this  time  the  disease  was 
known  only  as  Killer-X. 

In  1955,  a  virus  of  the  killer  disease  was 
finally  isolated  and  scientists  gave  it  a  name 
—  epizootic  hemorrhagic  disease,  or  EHD. 
The  virus  is  picked  up  and  spread  when  a 
biting  fly  (Culicoides  vanipennis)  sucks  the 
blood  of  an  infected  animal.  When  the  car- 
rier fly  finds  another  deer  to  bite,  the  virus 
enters  the  bite  and  multiplies  in  cells  that 
live  in  the  small  blood  vessels.  As  the  virus 
multiplies,  the  cells  are  destroyed  and  the 
virus  spills  out  into  the  blood  stream  where 
it  circulates  freely  through  the  body.  The 
clinical  signs  of  EHD  are  practically  identi- 
cal to  another  disease,  bluetongue,  and  in- 


clude high  fever,  ulcerations  of  the  tongue 
and  mouth  cavity,  loss  of  hooves,  hemor- 
rhaging of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  the  loss 
of  the  lining  of  the  rumen,  or  the  deer's  first 
stomach,  preventing  the  deer  from  digest- 
ing its  food.  Afflicted  animals  can  die 
within  48  hours  (in  the  peracute  form  of  the 
disease)  or  after  several  weeks  (chronic 
form).  Protracted  agony  is  sometimes  the 
result,  the  deer  in  its  last  hours  thrashing 
around  and  pounding  its  head  against  the 
ground. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  disease,  Baumbarger 
knew.  But  it  wasn't  the  painful  death  of 
individual  deer  that  worried  him.  It  was  the 
possibility  of  widespread  infection.  In  1971, 
nearly  80  percent  of  the  deer  herd  in  Cade's 
Cove,  Tennessee,  died  of  hemorrhagic  dis- 
ease. If  EHD  was  about  to  break  out  in  Bla- 
den County  it  could  decimate  the  herd. 

When  Baumbarger  finished  his  necropsy 
—  a  biologist's  term  for  an  autopsy  —  he 
was  still  worried.  As  he  and  Smith,  an  assis- 
tant supervisor  of  the  Commission's  En- 
forcement Division,  headed  upstream  later 
that  day  he  went  over  his  findings.  The 
deer's  heart  had  shown  slight  hemorrhag- 
ing, and  there  were  bald  patches  on  the  ru- 
men lining.  The  results  were  inconclusive, 
but  they  did  not  rule  out  EHD.  He  hoped  if  ' 
was  just  a  freak  occurrence.  Just  the  same, 
when  he  returned  home  that  night  he 
alerted  other  wildlife  enforcement  officers 
in  his  district  to  report  all  dead  deer. 

Nothing  happened  for  a  week.  Then  on 
September  7  Baumbarger  received  two 
more  reports  of  dead  deer.  Sunday  morning, 
instead  of  being  in  church  with  his  wife  and 
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two  children,  he  was  in  White  Oak  looking 
at  a  three-year-old  huck  that  had  been 
pulled  out  of  Suggs  Mill  Pond.  His  necropsy 
again  proved  uncertain.  The  deer  was  in 
such  good  shape  that  whatever  killed  it  had 
killed  it  quickly.  The  other  deer,  recovered 
in  a  canal  near  Lumberton,  was  too  badly 
decomposed  for  a  necropsy. 

That  night  Baumbarger  called  Scott  Os- 
borne, a  Wildlife  Commission  biologist  for 
the  counties  immediately  north  of 
Baumbarger's  district.  Osborne  had  been 
handling  deer  harvest  reports  for  the  Com- 
mission, and  since  he  had  had  more  experi- 
ence with  deer  diseases  than  Baumbarger 
the  Bladen  County  biologist  naturally 
turned  to  him  now  for  advice.  Osborne 
agreed  that  the  symptoms  sounded  suspi- 
ciously like  EHD  but  added,  "There's  one 
thing  for  sure;  if  it's  EHD  there's  nothing 
much  you  can  do  about  it.  It's  too  late.  It'll 
have  to  run  its  course. " 

The  headline  in  the  September  10  edi- 
tion of  Bladen  County's  The  Southeast- 
ern Times  read,  "Dead  Deer  Could  Mean 
Dread  Disease  In  Bladen."  Baumbarger  de- 
cided to  release  the  story  when  two  more 
deer  were  found  in  Bladen  and  Sampson 
counties.  Immediately  after  the  story  ap- 
peared his  phone  began  to  ring.  There  was  a 
dead  deer  in  the  Bladen  Lake  State  Forest 
Game  Land.  There  were  four  deer  at  various 
points  along  the  Cape  Fear  River  —  one 
near  Tar  Heel,  another  near  Dublin,  an- 
other near  Lock  and  Dam  Number  2,  still 


another  four  miles  east  of  Elizabethtown. 
Over  the  next  several  days  he  necropsied  six 
deer  throughout  Bladen  County.  Appar- 
ently people  had  been  finding  deer  before 
but  only  now  had  realized  what  it  meant. 

On  Tuesday,  September  16,  Baumbarger 
made  the  two-hour  trip  to  Raleigh  in  his 
truck  with  an  ice-filled  cooler  next  to  him. 
In  the  cooler,  well-wrapped,  were  the  inter- 
nal organs  of  several  deer  he  had  necropsied 
over  the  past  few  days.  They  were  going  to 
be  picked  up  and  analyzed  at  the  Southeast- 
em  Cooperative  Wildlife  Disease  Study 
unit  (SCWDS)  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
in  Athens.  The  SCWDS  had  been  formed 
in  the  1950s  in  order  to  provide  expert  diag- 
nosis in  efforts  to  identify  Killer-X.  At  first 
it  worked  with  deer  diseases  only,  but  in 
1961  it  widened  its  focus  to  include  other 
wildlife  species  in  the  13-state  area  from 
Maryland  to  Louisiana  and  Arkansas. 

Now  its  focus  was  on  a  possible  outbreak 
of  EHD  throughout  the  Southeast.  Scott 
Osborne  had  contacted  Dr.  Victor  Nettles 
of  SCWDS  immediately  after  Baumbarger's 
first  call  and  Nettles  had  asked  that  internal 
organs  be  saved  and  sent  down  to  Athens 
for  diagnosis.  By  September  1 1 ,  Georgia 
had  reported  its  first  case  of  EHD  to  Nettles. 
A  week  later  South  Carolina  had  a  possible 
case  and  Virginia  was  also  beginning  to 
have  problems  in  Nottoway  County.  The 
dead  deer  in  Bladen  County  were  beginning 
to  fit  into  a  larger  picture. 

By  Wednesday,  September  24,  a  total  of 
46    dead    deer    had    been    found  in 


Baumbarger's  district,  most  of  them  in  Bla- 
den County,  and  life  had  taken  on  a  night- 
marish quality  for  him.  He  might  be  over  at 
one  end  of  the  county  necropsying  a  deer 
when  he'd  get  a  call  from  an  enforcement 
officer  at  the  other  end.  The  sun  had  long 
set  many  nights  and  Baumbarger  would  still 
have  several  deer  to  look  at. 

On  the  night  of  the  25th  he  received  a 
call  from  Dr.  Nettles  of  SCDWS.  The  dis- 
ease lab  had  picked  up  five  frozen  deer  and 
one  fresh  carcass  from  Baumbarger  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  the  results  of  Nettles'  ne- 
cropsy were  in:  All  of  the  deer  had  died  of 
hemorrhagic  disease.  There  was  no  doubt. 
As  yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  isolate  a  virus 
from  the  blood  samples  he  had  received,  so 
whether  it  was  bluetongue  or  epizootic  he- 
morrhagic disease  was  not  certain. 

By  October  1  no  one  in  Bladen  County 
was  talking  about  anything  else,  it 
seemed.  The  Bladen  County  deer  herd  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  state,  and  the  year 
before  hunters  had  killed  1 ,441  bucks  there. 
There  were  many  serious  deer  hunters  in  the 
county  and  the  possibility  that  the  disease 
would  decimate  the  deer  herd  was  cause  for 
concern.  With  the  deer  season  opening  on 
October  13,  the  rumors  were  flying  around 
like  yellow  flies.  "Is  it  true  we  won't  be  able 
to  eat  deer  meat  this  season  because  it's 
tainted?"  more  than  one  person  asked 
Baumbarger  as  he  walked  through  Eliza- 
bethtown. "Will  there  be  a  doe  season  this 
year?"  another  asked. 

This  last  question  was  particularly  trou- 
bling to  Baumbarger.  For  several  years  he 
and  Scott  Osborne  and  other  biologists  had 
met  with  hunter  groups  and  hunt  clubs  to 
advocate  the  harvesting  of  more  doe  deer 
during  the  two-week  either-sex  season. 
Memories  of  days  when  deer  were  scarce  in 
the  East  were  still  keen,  and  even  a  three- 
day  either-sex  season  had  at  first  met  with 
strong  resistance.  But  now  the  herds  in 
many  areas  of  eastern  North  Carolina  had 
grown  quite  large,  and  deer-harvest  data 
from  many  herds  revealed  that  70-80  per- 
cent of  the  bucks  killed  were  only  a  year- 
and-a-half  old.  The  implication  was  that 
very  few  bucks  were  surviving  to  the  older 
age  classes.  Biologists  believed  that  taking 
more  doe  deer  during  the  either-sex  season 
would  reduce  the  pressure  on  the  buck  pop- 
ulation, allowing  more  of  them  to  reach  an 
older  age.  But  scared  by  the  die-off,  hunters 
were  questioning  the  either-sex  season. 

Finally  someone  came  up  with  the  most 
serious  rumor  so  far:  the  deer  season  had 
been  cancelled.  Baumbarger  felt  as  if  he  was 
holding  onto  a  snake  that  was  growing 
larger  by  the  day.  He  finally  called  Hal 
Atkinson,  chief  of  the  then  Division  of^ 
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Game.  "Hal,"  he  said,  "we  need  to  have  a 
pubUc  meeting.  There's  just  too  many  ru- 
mors flying  around  and  people  are  getting 
confused. "  After  some  consultation,  Atkin- 
son agreed.  He  suggested  that  Vic  Nettles 
come  up  and  address  the  meeting.  Nettles 
said  he  would. 

On  October  9,  200  county  residents, 
most  of  them  deer  hunters,  crowded  into 
the  brick  and  concrete  Bladen  County 
Courthouse  in  the  middle  of  Elizabethtown 
to  find  out  why  EHD  had  killed  at  least  79 
deer  thus  far.  The  questions  were  blunt. 
"How  did  the  disease  get  started?  Is  there 
something  wrong  with  the  herd.'"'  The  out- 
break and  spread  of  the  disease.  Nettles  ex- 
plained, depended  on  a  combination  of 
factors.  One  was  the  climatic  conditions 
and  their  effect  on  the  fly  population.  Mud 
is  a  fertile  breeding  ground  for  the  Culcoides 
fly,  and  the  dry  summer  they  had  had  in 
Bladen  County  might  have  increased  the  fly 
population  by  drawing  down  rivers  and 
creeks  exposing  the  mud.  The  more  flies 
there  were,  the  more  transmitters  of  the  dis- 
ease there  would  be.  The  density  of  the 
herd,  of  course,  was  a  second  factor.  The 
more  deer  per  square  mile  the  easier  it  would 
be  for  the  fly  to  infect  another  deer.  The 
condition  of  the  herd  was  also  important. 
Some  deer  herds  seemed  to  have  more  resis- 
tance to  the  disease  than  others. 

"How  many  deer  had  been  killed  so  far?" 
Based  on  the  previous  year's  buck  kill  and 
the  number  of  square  miles  in  Bladen 
County,  Nettles  calculated  that  there  were 
14,200  deer  in  the  county.  Seventy-three 
had  died  so  far,  and  estimating  that  for 
every  deer  found  nine  other  died  unde- 
tected, he  believed  that  about  730  deer  had 
died  so  far  —  only  5. 1  percent  of  the  herd. 
In  sheer  numbers.  Nettles  said,  the  die-off 
was  serious,  but  as  a  percent  of  the  herd  it 
was  a  tolerable  loss. 

"What  about  the  two-week  either-sex 
season  —  shouldn't  we  cancel  that?"  Based 
on  the  figures  he  had  just  given,  the  doe 
season  would  not  seriously  affect  the  herd. 

"When  will  the  spread  of  the  disease 
stop?"  The  first  frost  would  cut  down  the  fly 
population.  Nettles  said,  and  that  would 
eliminate  the  transmitters  of  the  disease. 
Baumbarger  ended  the  meeting  by  telling 
the  hunters,  "Hunt  as  you  always  have.  Re- 
cord your  kills  and  go  ahead  and  prepare  the 
deer  for  consumption.  The  meat  can  be 
safely  eaten." 

Many  of  the  hunters  attending  the  meet- 
ing were  reassured  by  Nettles  but  were  con- 
vinced that,  as  one  put  it,  "It  seems  to  me 
that  we've  got  to  reduce  the  deer  herd." 
James  H.  Jackson  said  to  a  reporter,  "The 
hunters  I  hunt  with  do  take  some  does,  but  I 
think  they'll  be  taking  more  this  season. 


You  don't  see  many  good  sets  of  horns  any 
more,  so  the  hunters  are  going  to  have  to 
bring  it  back  into  balance."  With  hunting 
season  only  four  days  away,  the  hunters 
were  still  concerned.  "We  don't  know  what 
we're  going  to  find  out  there  in  the  woods 
next  week,"  said  Cecil  Lewis. 

The  hunting  season  opened  October  1 3 
and  Baumbarger  remained  busy  necropsying 
dead  deer.  He  looked  at  five  deer  on  Octo- 
ber 13  and  five  more  on  the  18th.  The  deer 
were  still  dying. 

But  now  strange  reports  began  coming  in 
from  worried  hunters.  They  weren't  finding 
any  deer.  The  hunt  clubs  were  hunting  with 
their  dogs  in  areas  traditionally  dense  with 
deer.  They'd  run  their  dogs  —  but  they 
couldn't  jump  a  deer.  There  were  no  deer 
tracks,  no  sign.  The  deer,  the  hunters  were 
implying,  had  all  died! 

Baumbarger  did  his  best  to  calm  the 
callers.  The  deer  were  probably  still  sick,  he 
said.  They  were  just  not  moving,  probably 
hadn't  been  moving  for  days.  Just  like  peo- 
ple when  they  get  sick,  they  were  feeling 
weak.  A  lot  of  them  had  probably  lost  their 
hooves  or  were  unable  to  digest  their  food, 
and  so  they  just  weren't  moving  around  as 
much  as  normally. 

In  the  meantime,  Baumbarger  continued 
his  monitoring  and  tried  to  keep  up  with  his 
other  duties.  There  were  a  lot  of  18-hour 
days  in  October.  He  looked  at  three  deer  on 
the  20th,  three  more  on  the  23rd,  five  on 
the  25th.  Through  October  he  worked  an 
average  of  1 5  hours  a  day  and  put  1 500  miles 
a  week  on  his  truck.  He  was  worn  out. 

November  came  and  the  first  hard  frosts. 
The  hunt  clubs  were  reporting  that  the  deer 
were  moving  again  and  that  hunters  were 
killing  deer.  Baumbarger  took  three  weeks 
of  annual  leave,  flying  to  his  hometown  in 
Ohio  to  bow  hunt  and  visit  with  friends. 
When  he  returned  the  day  after  Thanksgiv- 
ing he  received  two  calls.  There  were  two 
dead  bucks  in  the  Abbotsburg  area.  He  ne- 
cropsied  both  of  them,  and  they  were  the 
last  deer  dead  of  hemorrhagic  disease  that 
he  examined  that  year. 

Epilogue 

In  1980,  eight  out  of  the  13  southeastern 
states  reported  outbreaks  of  hemorrhagic 
disease,  according  to  the  Southeastern  Co- 
operative Wildlife  Disease  Study.  In  North 
Carolina,  the  Wildlife  Commission  re- 
ceived reports  of  484  deer  that  died  of  the 
disease,  117  of  them  bucks,  234  does  and 
133  whose  sex  was  not  known.  A  total  of 
114  dead  deer  were  recovered  in  Bladen 
County  (39  bucks,  75  does).  Commission 


biologists  estimate  that  about  5,000  deer  in 
all  were  killed,  between  5  and  10  percent  of 
the  affected  herds.  Harvest  data  that  year 
showed  a  10  percent  average  decrease  in  the 
deer  kill. 

Much  speculation  in  1 980  had  focused  on 
the  effects  of  the  disease  on  the  herd  and 
future  hunting.  In  his  summary  report  to 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  on  the 
1980  die-off,  Scott  Osborne  predicted: 
"Our  past  experience  with  hemorrhagic  dis- 
ease has  demonstrated  that  the  effects  of  the 
disease  on  future  populations  has  been 
minimal  and  of  short  duration.  When  re- 
viewing the  1980  outbreak,  1  see  no  reason 
to  suspect  the  results  will  be  any  different  in 
future  years." 

The  deer  harvest  the  following  year  more 
than  substantiated  Osborne's  expectations. 
The  buck  kill  was  up  10  to  20  percent  in  the 
counties  affected  by  the  disease,  and 
hunters  in  Bladen  county  killed  1,462 
bucks,  the  highest  total  of  any  county. 

"The  point  is,"  says  Osborne  today,  "we 
lost  that  many  deer  one  year  due  to  the  dis- 
ease; we  also  had  an  antlered  deer  season 
and  an  either-sex  season.  We  could  lose  all 
those  deer  and  the  following  year  have  the 
highest  buck  kill  we've  ever  had. " 

The  implications  of  this  bumper  harvest 
are  clear  to  Osborne,  now  the 
Commission's  Deer  Project  Leader.  "People 
underestimate  the  reproductive  potential  of 
the  deer.  You  won't  see  the  losses  caused  by 
the  disease  reflected  in  the  fawn  population 
—  they  seem  to  have  an  immunity  to  it  — 
but  in  the  adult  populations,  especially  the 
adult  females.  Two  thirds  of  the  dead  deer 
were  does.  And  yet  these  are  the  deer  that 
we're  not  harvesting  generally  across  the 
State.  We're  putting  so  much  pressure  on 
the  buck  population  right  now  —  in  some 
areas  we're  harvesting  75  to  80  percent  of 
the  year-and-a-half  old  buck  population. 
That's  a  lot  of  pressure  on  that  one  sex-and- 
age  sector  of  the  herd.  You  have  this  other 
segment  that's  not  even  being  touched  and 
that's  the  one  that  the  disease  worked  on. 

"What  we're  trying  to  point  out  is  that 
the  potential  for  harvesting  more  and  better 
quality  deer  is  available  if  individual 
hunters  and  hunt  clubs  would  increase  their 
antlerless  harvest.  That  would  reduce  some 
of  the  pressure  on  the  bucks.  It  would  also 
reduce  the  likelihood  that  a  recurrence  of 
the  disease  would  kill  as  many  deer  since  the 
disease  is  more  likely  to  reach  epidemic  pro- 
portions in  overpopulated  herds." 

Osborne's  summary  report  in  1980  con- 
cludes with  this  statement.  "No  one  can 
argue  the  fact  that  the  estimated  5,000-plus 
deer  lost  to  hemorrhagic  disease  in  the  State 
could  have  been  better  utilized  by  hunters 
during  a  legal  season."  ^ 
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A  Christmas  To  Remember 


A  Gift  That  Lasts:  A  lifetime  sportsman' s  license  would  be  a  welcome  sight  under  the  tree  on  Christmas 
morning.  Applications  for  lifetime  licenses  may  be  obtained  from  license  agents  or  by  writing  to  the  Wildlife 
Commission. 
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If  you're  looking  for  stocking 
staffers  for  the  upcoming 
hohdays,  the  Wildhfe 
Commission  has  a  selection  of 
gifts  that  will  please  lovers  of 
the  outdoors. 

Perhaps  the  nicest  gift  that 
anyone  could  find  under  the 
tree  is  a  lifetime  sportsman's 
license.  These  licenses  include 
all  hunting  and  fishing 
privileges  in  North  Carolina 
for  the  life  of  the  holder,  and 
are  available  to  adults  ($300), 
youths  under  12  ($200),  and 
infants  under  one  year  old 
($100).  Lifetime  sportsman's 
licenses  for  adults  are  sold  only 
to  residents  of  North  Carolina, 
but  there  are  no  residency 
restrictions  on  lifetime 
sportsman's  licenses  for  youths 
and  infants. 

Lifetime  hunting  and 
lifetime  fishing  licenses  are 
available  for  $150  each,  and 
include  only  basic  hunting  or 
fishing  privileges.  Special-use 
licenses  must  still  be  purchased 
annually  by  the  holder.  For 
example,  if  you  have  a  lifetime 
hunting  license  and  wish  to 
hunt  deer,  you  would  have  to 
purchase  a  big-game  license. 

Armchair  outdoorsmen  will 
surely  appreciate  a  lifetime 
subscription  to  Wildlife  In 
Nort/i  Carolina  magazine, 
which  is  available  for  only 
$100.  For  this,  you  can  enjoy 
North  Carolina's  outdoor 
heritage  for  years  to  come. 

"The  lifetime  licenses, 
lifetime  magazine 
subscriptions,  and 
tax-deductible  contributions 
support  the  Wildlife 
Endowment  Fund,"  said 
Vernon  Bevill,  executive 
director  of  the  Wildlife 
Commission.  "Only  the 
annual  interest  from  this  fund 


is  spent  on  wildlife  programs, 
and  the  fund  will  play  a  key 
role  in  supporting  wildlife 
programs  in  the  future." 

If  there's  an  empty  space  on 
your  wall,  consider  filling  it 
with  one  of  the  wildlife  art 
prints  offered  through  the 
Carolina  Conservationist 
program.  Three  prints  are 
available,  and  the  proceeds  are 
used  for  non-game  wildlife 
programs.  Each  print  measures 
16  by  20  inches,  and  is  on 
high-quality  paper.  Prints 
signed  by  the  artist  are  $10 
each,  and  limited-edition 
prints  that  are  signed  and 
numbered  are  $25  each.  The 
prints  are  as  follows: 

The  brown  pelican  print  was 
done  by  Duane  Raver,  who 
served  as  editor  of  Wildlife  In 
North  Carolina  for  many  years. 
This  print  shows  brown 
pelicans  at  sea  with  the  Bald 
Island  lighthouse  in  the 
background. 

The  red-cockaded 
woodpecker  print  is  another  of 


Duane's  works,  and  shows  one 
of  these  endangered  birds  in  a 
longleaf  pine  forest. 

"North  Carolina's  Wildlife 
Heritage"  was  done  by  Pete 
Turner,  and  features  seven 
species  of  wildlife  that  were  or 
are  native  to  North  Carolina 
—  including  the  buffalo,  elk, 
Carolina  parrakeet,  cougar, 
beaver,  red  wolf  and  passenger 
pigeon. 

A  series  of  six  fish  prints  by 
Duane  Raver  is  also  available. 
Each  print  measures  11  by  14 
inches  and  costs  $2,  while  the 
full  series  of  six  prints  costs 
$10.  The  prints  feature 
largemouth  bass,  smallmouth 
bass,  black  crappie,  bluegills, 
rainbow  trout,  and  brook 
trout. 

Wildlife  art  prints  and 
applications  for  lifetime 
licenses  are  available  from  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  Division  of 
Conservation  Education,  512 
N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27611. 


In  Raleigh 

Wildlife 
Art  Show  Slated 


The  14th  annual  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Art 
Exhibition  and  Sale  will  be 
held  in  North  Hills  Mall  in 
Raleigh  from  December  3-4. 
Sponsored  by  the  Wake 
County  Wildlife  Club,  the 
show  usually  attracts  many 
well-known  wildlife  artists 
from  North  Carolina  and 
surrounding  states.  Over  300 
works  of  wildlife  art  — 
including  oil  and  acrylic 
paintings,  watercolors, 
sculptures  and  limited-edition 
prints  —  by  over  80  artists  will 
be  on  display.  Prizes  will  be 
awarded  in  seven  categories. 

For  more  information  about 
the  contest,  artists  may  write 
to  Allan  Basala,  Art  Show 
Co-chairman,  1419Brunson 
St.,Cary,  N.C.  27511. 
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Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Status  Report 


Go  Natural 


The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  is  supported  by  the  sale  of  lifetime  licenses,  lifetime 
subscriptions  to  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina,  and  tax-deductible  contributions.  Only  the 
annual  interest  from  this  fund  is  used  for  wildlife  conservation,  and  the  fund  will  play  a  key 
role  in  supporting  wildlife  programs  in  the  future.  For  more  information,  write  to  the 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  St., 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 


Lifetime  Sportsman's  License 
Lifetime  Hunting  License 
Lifetime  Fishing  License 
Lifetime  Subscription  to 

Wildlife  In  N.C. 
Contributions 


Status  on  August  3 1 ,  1982 

Numbers  Sold 
2952 
38 
77 
74 


Revenue  Received 
$855,175.39 
6,182.87 
12,523.25 
7,826.88 

10,320.98 
Fund  Totah  $892,029.37 


What's  that  after-shave 
you're  wearing?  It's  best 
to  be  wearing  none  at  all,  at 
least  during  the  deer  season. 

Deer  are  very  sensitive  to 
odors,  and  it's  a  good  idea  for 
hunters  to  avoid  wearing 
anything  that  smells.  So, 
forbear  wearing  after-shave  or 
hair  tonic  (what  a  sacrifice)  on 
hunting  trips.  Also,  hunting 
clothes  pick  up  human  odors. 
Hanging  them  in  a  protected 
spot  outdoors  —  or  a  drafty 
unheated  shed  —  will 
minimize  odors. 


Sandhills  Habitats  Preserved 

A  Rare  And  Wonderful  Place 


Fourteen  sites  in  the 
Sandhills  Game  Land  — 
totalling  3,000  of  its  56,000 
acres  —  were  recently  enrolled 
in  the  North  Carolina  Natural 


Heritage  program.  This 
program  is  administered  by  the 
N.C.  Division  of  Parks  and 
Recreation,  and  is  designed  to 
preserve  unique  natural 


habitats  throughout  the  State. 

The  14  sites  represent  a 
broad  range  of  the  habitats 
found  in  the  Sandhills  — 
including  old-growth  longleaf 
pine  savannas,  pine  flatwoods, 
evergreen  shrub  bogs,  white 
cedar  stands,  hardwood-swamp 
forests,  and  black  water 
streams.  The  seven  rare  or 
endangered  animals  found  in 
these  areas  include  the 
Bachman's  sparrow,  Carolina 
gopher  frog,  pine  barrens  tree 
frog,  red-cockaded 
woodpecker,  red-shouldered 
hawk,  Swainson's  warbler,  and 
the  tiger  salamander.  In  fact, 
on  one  night  17  species  of  frogs 
were  recorded  at  one  of  the 
sites  —  the  richest  diversity  of 
frogs  ever  reported  from  a 
single  site  in  North  and  South 
America.  Also,  eight  species  of 
rare  and  endangered  plants  are 
found  on  these  areas  — 
including  dwarf  fothergilla, 
lupine  scurfpea,  Michaux' 
sumac,  nestronia,  rough- leaf 
loosestrife,  Wells'  pixie  moss, 
sweet  pitcher  plant,  and  white 
wicky. 

These  unique  sites  will  be 


managed  jointly  by  the 
Wildlife  Commission  and  the 
Natural  Heritage  program. 
The  Wildlife  Commission 
owns  the  Sandhills  Game  Land 
—  unlike  most  other  game 
lands  which  are  owned  by 
private  interests  or  other 
government  agencies  and  are 
managed  by  lease  or 
cooperative  agreements  —  and 
has  managed  the  area 
intensively  to  protect  the 
endangered  red-cockaded 
woodpecker.  In  addition,  the 
area  offers  excellent  deer  and 
quail  hunting. 

"These  sites  on  the 
Sandhills  Game  Land  offer  a 
rich  addition  to  the  Natural 
Heritage  program,"  said  Joseph 
W.  Grimsley,  secretary  of  the 
N.C.  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Community 
Development.  "We  appreciate 
the  cooperation  that  the 
Wildlife  Commission  has 
shown  by  enrolling  these  areas 
in  the  Natural  Heritage 
program,  which  plays  a  vital 
role  in  preserving  beautiful  and 
unique  natural  areas 
throughout  our  State." 


Jrm  Page 


A  Welcome  Addition:  Fourteen  areas  of  the  Sandhills  Game  Land 
were  recently  enrolled  in  the  North  Carolina  Natural  Heritage 
Program  which  protects  unique  habitats.  Here,  Joseph  W.  Grimsley 
(left),  secretary  of  the  N.C.  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Community  Development,  presents  a  registry  plaque  for  the  areas  to  ]. 
Robert  Gordon  of  Laurinburg,  chairman  of  the  Wildlife  Commission, 
and  Vernon  Bevill,  executive  director  of  the  Wildlife  Commission 
(right). 
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Building  A  Safer  Outdoors 


A man  shoots  at  a 
movement  in  the  brush 
and  wounds  his  hunting 
partner.  A  boy  tries  to  club  a 
wounded  rabbit  with  his 
shotgun  and  is  badly  hurt.  A 
man  is  killed  when  his  gun 
discharges  while  he  is 
removing  it  from  his  truck. 

"These  are  three  typical 
examples  of  hunting 
accidents,"  said  Winfield 
Rhyne,  assistant  chief  of  the 
Wildlife  Commission's 
Division  of  Enforcement. 
"Although  hunting  is 
statistically  a  safe  sport,  there 
were  8  fatal  and  31  non-fatal 
hunting  accidents  in  North 
Carolina  last  year.  Most  of 
these  accidents  had  one  thing 
in  common  —  they  could 
easily  have  been  prevented." 

Rhyne  says  that  safe  firearms 
handling  and  using  common 
sense  are  the  keys  to  safe 
hunting.  Here  are  a  few  tips  on 
how  to  have  a  safe  trip: 

—  Treat  every  firearm  with 
the  respect  due  a  loaded  gun. 
Be  aware  of  where  the  muzzle  is 
pointed  at  all  times,  and  be 
sure  the  gun  is  never  aimed  at 
anyone.  Also,  keep  the  gun  on 
"safety"  until  you  are  actually 
ready  to  shoot. 

—  Don't  carry  loaded 
firearms  in  vehicles,  and  keep 
firearms  unloaded  when  you 
are  not  actually  hunting. 


—  Wear  blaze-orange 
clothing.  This  makes  you  more 
visible  in  thick  cover  and  in 
poor  light,  especially  in  the 
early  morning  and  late 
afternoon.  Although  blaze- 
orange  clothing  is  commonly 
worn  by  deer  hunters,  small- 
game  hunters  should  also 
consider  its  use.  Blaze-orange 
makes  it  much  easier  to  keep 
track  of  companions  when 
several  hunters  are  working 
thick  cover  in  close  quarters. 

—  Unload  firearms  before 
crossing  fences  and  other 
obstacles. 

—  Know  your  firearm. 
Know  how  it  works,  its  range, 
and  capabilities. 

—  Be  absolutely  sure  of  your 
target  before  shooting.  Also, 
be  sure  that  buildings,  roads, 
vehicles  and  other  hunters 
aren't  in  the  line  of  fire. 

—  Know  the  whereabouts  of 
other  members  of  your  hunting 
party.  The  use  of  blaze-orange 
clothing  is  a  great  help. 

—  Don't  drink  alcohol 
before  or  during  a  hunt. 

—  If  you  are  a  newcomer  to 
hunting,  enroll  in  a  hunter- 
safety  course  sponsored  by  the 
Wildlife  Commission.  Courses 
are  available  for  young  people 
and  adults,  and  over  240,000 
students  have  been  trained  in 
safe  hunting  since  the  program 
began. 


Safety  First:  Hunting  is  a  popular  pastime  for  thousands  of  Tar 
Heels,  but  many  accidents  occur  every  fall.  Most  of  these  accidents 
could  have  been  prevented,  and  the  key  is  to  practice  proper  firearms 
handling. 


Dancing  Decoys 


Book  Review 


For  better  duck  hunting,  put 
a  little  life  in  your  decoys. 
Tie  a  string  to  one  or  two 
anchored  decoys,  and  run  the 
string  under  water  into  the 
blind.  When  ducks  appear, 
jerk  the  strings  a  few  times  — 
which  will  make  the  decoys 
move  in  a  life-like  manner. 


(  i  A  fter  Your  Deer  is 

ivDown,  The  Care  and 
Handling  of  Big  Game, "  by 
Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III  {Leonard 
Lee  Rue  Enterprises,  R.  D.  3, 
Box 3 J,  Blairstoum,  Neui Jersey 
97825).  $10.50,  includes 
mailing  and  handling.  Soft  cover, 
137  pp. 

Leonard  Lee  Rue  is 
well-known  as  an  outstanding 


wildlife  photographer,  and  is 
also  an  excellent  hunter.  This 
book  offers  complete 
information  on  field  dressing, 
skinning,  caping,  and  cutting 
up  a  deer  for  the  freezer. 
Included  is  a  wide  selection  of 
deer  recipes. 

The  book  uses 
black-and-white  photographs 
to  illustrate  its  points,  and  is 


an  excellent  "how-to"  guide. 
In  fact,  black-and-white 
photographs  illustrate  each 
point  on  every  page,  and  the 
text  is  confined  to  captions 
explaining  techniques.  This 
book  is  not  for  casual  reading 
—  but  it  sure  would  be  a  big 
help  in  preparing  your  deer  for 
the  freezer. 
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The  Predator  Belongs 


This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of 
articles  on  wildHfe 
management  that  will  appear 
in  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina. 
The  author  is  Carl  Betsill,  a 
Wildlife  Commission  biologist 
who  specializes  in  management 
of  small  game  and  urban 
1  wildlife. 

Question:  I've  noticed  that 
rabbit  and  quail  populations  on 
my  farm  are  low,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  foxes  and  hawks 
around.  Are  predators  ruining 
our  small-game  hunting? 

Many  sportsmen  consider 
hawks,  owls,  bobcats  and  foxes 
to  be  the  biggest  threat  to  good 
populations  of  small  game. 
Hawks  are  always  blamed  for  a 
poor  quail  season,  and  foxes 
are  universally  slandered  when 
rabbits  are  scarce.  Yet  when 
landowners  call  a  wildlife 
biologist  for  help,  they  are 
surprised  to  find  that  the 
biologist  doesn't  recommend  a 
predator-control  program.  In 
fact,  he  doesn't  seem  con- 
cerned about  predators  at  all. 
What  ails  the  man?  Doesn't  he 
know  what  a  fox  eats?  The 
answer  is  "yes,"  but  he  also 
understands  things  like  "buffer 
species,  compensatory  mortality, 
energy  budgets,"  and  other 
biological  facts  of  life.  And  he 
knows  that  predator-control 
programs  have  been  used 
extensively  in  the  past,  and 
just  plain  don't  work! 

When  wildlife  agencies  were 
formed  in  the  1930s,  predator 
control  was  a  common  practice 
—  and  was  enthusiastically 
supported  by  most  wildlife 
biologists.  Bounties  were 
placed  on  the  heads  of  most 
predators,  and  there  were  no 
controls  on  numbers  and  when 
and  how  predators  could  be 
killed.  Even  Aldo  Leopold,  the 
"father"  of  modem  wildlife 
management,  supported 


predator-control  programs. 
However,  Leopold  —  like 
many  others  —  quickly 
changed  his  mind  after  seeing 
the  results  of  these  ventures. 

The  first,  and  classic  case, 
was  a  predator-control  program 
designed  to  boost  mule  deer 
populations  on  the  Kaibab 
plateau  in  northern  Arizona. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century, 
cattle  grazing  was  increased 
and  all  of  the  grizzly  bears, 
mountain  lions,  and  wolves  on 
the  plateau  were  killed.  With 
no  natural  checks,  the  mule 
deer  population  exploded. 
Shortly  after  reaching  100,000 
animals  —  roughly  three  times 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
land  —  90  percent  of  the  deer 
died  of  starvation  and  disease. 
The  deer  range  on  the  Kaibab 
plateau  has  not  fully  recovered 
to  this  day. 

Wildlife  biologists  had 
learned  a  bitter  lesson.  It 
seemed  perfectly  logical  that  if 
a  bear  eats  a  deer  —  or  a  fox 


Cotton  rats  not  only  compete 
with  quail  for  food,  but  also 
destroy  their  nests.  The  same 
predators  that  take  an 
occasional  quail  were  keeping 
cotton  rats  in  check.  No 
doubt,  several  other  factors  — 
like  changes  in  ground  covers 

—  also  played  a  role. 

To  understand  how  small 
game  is  affected  by  foxes  and 
hawks,  you  must  know  a  little 
about  the  role  that  predators 
play  in  the  web  of  life.  Life  in 
the  wild  is  tough,  and  all 
animals  —  including  predators 

—  operate  on  a  strict  "energy 
budget."  This  simply  means 
that  a  predator  can't  spend 
more  energy  catching  its  prey 
than  it  gains  from  eating  it. 
So,  as  one  type  of  prey  — 
rabbits  for  example  —  becomes 
scarce,  the  fox  switches  to 
another  more  plentiful  species 

—  like  cotton  rats.  The  cotton 
rats  serve  as  a  "buffer  species," 
and  take  the  pressure  off 
rabbits  when  their  populations 


Leonard  Lee  Rue  III 


eats  quail  —  killing  all  of  the 
bears  and  foxes  will  result  in 
more  deer  and  quail.  In  truth, 
the  situation  is  far  more 
complex.  On  south  Georgia 
quail  plantations,  for  example, 
landowners  established 
effective  predator-control 
programs  only  to  see 
populations  of  cotton  rats 
explode  and  quail  numbers  hit 
rock  bottom.  What  happened? 


are  down  —  allowing  them  to 
recover.  Consequently, 
predators  never  eat  themselves 
out  of  a  food  supply. 

"Fine,"  you  say.  "It's  easy  to 
see  that  predators  won't 
eliminate  a  small-game 
population.  But,  if  a  hawk  kills 
a  quail  the  day  before  the 
hunting  season  opens,  that's 
one  less  bird  that  I  have  a 
chance  to  bag. "  It's  hard  to 


argue  with  this  reasoning,  but 
once  again,  it  ain't  that 
simple! 

Another  factor  called 
"compensatory  mortality" 
comes  into  play.  The  annual 
turn-over  rate  in  most 
small-game  populations  is 
about  70  to  80  percent,  which 
simply  means  that  this 
percentage  of  the  animals  in  a 
small-game  population  will  die 
and  be  replaced  through 
reproduction  every  year. 
When  one  mortality  factor  — 
like  disease,  predation  or 
hunting  —  is  reduced,  another 
mortality  factor  will  increase. 
So,  if  you  have  a  small  but 
growing  population  of  rabbits 
you  have  little  disease  —  but 
you  also  have  a  growing 
population  of  foxes  taking 
advantage  of  a  booming  food 
supply.  This  is  just  nature's 
way  of  keeping  things  in 
balance. 

If  predator  control  isn't  the 
answer  to  increasing 
small-game  populations,  what 
is?  Most  biologists  agree  that 
improving  habitat  is  the  most 
effective  way  to  help  wildlife. 
All  animals  need  food,  escape 
cover,  reproductive  areas  and 
water;  and  if  these  needs  are 
met,  wildlife  will  thrive. 
Landowners  can  provide  for 
these  needs  through  varied 
agricultural  and  forestry 
techniques.  In  fact,  even 
urban  homeowners  can 
accomplish  the  same  ends  with 
little  trouble  in  backyards. 
However,  determining  how  to 
meet  these  needs  is  not  always 
easy.  It's  best  to  consult 
Commission  wildlife  biologists 
—  they  will  be  glad  to  help. 
Simply  call  your  local 
biologist,  or  call  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  24-hour  toll-free 
Wildlife  Watch  hotline  at 
1-800-662-7137  for  more 
information. 

—  Carl  Betsill 
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Calendar 


Know  Your  Ducks 


November  5-7 

Piedmont  Crafts  Fair  at  the 
Coliseum  in  Winston-Salem. 
For  more  information,  contact 
the  Piedmont  Craftsmen,  Inc. , 
300  South  Main  St. , 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27101. 

November  6 

Annual  Mill  Creek  Oyster 
Festival  in  Newport.  For  more 
information,  contact  Edna 
Haskett,  Rt.  2,  Box  84, 
Newport,  N.C.  28570. 

November  12-18 

Southern  Flue-Cured  Tobacco 
Festival  in  Greenville.  For 
more  information,  contact  the 
Pitt  County  Farm  Bureau,  402 
Greenville  Blvd.,  Greenville, 
N.C. 27834. 

November  19-21 

Winston-Salem  Crafts  Guild 
Show  at  the  Convention 
Center  in  Winston-Salem.  For 
more  information,  contact  the 
Winston-Salem  Crafts  Guild, 
610  Coliseum  Drive, 
Wmston-Salem,  N.C.  27106 

November  2 1 

"A  Colonial  Thanksgiving"  at 
the  Schiele  Museum  of  Natural 


History  in  Gastonia. 
Historians  reenact  a  colonial 
Thanksgiving  celebration  at  a 
restored  1754  pioneer  site.  For 
more  information,  contact  the 
Schiele  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  1500  E.  Garrison 
Blvd.,  Gastonia,  N.C.  28052. 

November  25 

Moore  County  Hounds 
Opening  Day  Hunt  at 
Southern  Pines.  For  more 
information,  contact  Mile 
Away  Farms,  Box  689, 
Southern  Pines,  N.C.  28387. 

November  26-28 

Carolina  Craftsmen's 
Christmas  Classic  at  the 
Coliseum  in  Greensboro.  For 
more  information,  contact 
Clyde  Gilmore,  III,  1902  N. 
Holden  Rd. ,  Greensboro, 
N.C. 27408. 

November  26-28 

9th  annual  High  Country 
Christmas  Art  and  Craft  Show 
at  the  Civic  Center  in 
Asheville.  For  more 
information,  contact  Betty 
Kdan,  40  Hyannis  Drive, 
Asheville,  N.C.  28804. 


Food  For  Thought 


If  you  need  a  grace  for  the 
Thanksgiving  table, 
consider  using  the  following 
prayer  —  which  was  delivered 
by  Wildlife  Commissioner 
Woodrow  Price  of  Gloucester 
as  an  opening  invocation  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Wildlife 
Commission  this  past  year. 
Anyone  who  loves  North 
Carolina  will  find  it 
appropriate. 

"Dear  Lord,  we  pause  today 
to  say  to  you,  what  wonders 
there  are  in  the  lovely  state  of 
Caroline.  Overhead  this 
morning  the  clouds  bring  the 


welcome  rain,  and  surely  soon 
they'll  steal  away,  letting  the 
bright  November  sun  send  its 
rays  caressingly  over  our  lofty 
peaks  and  beautiful  valleys,  our 
teeming  forests  and  streams, 
our  fertile  plains  and  abundant 
lands  and  waters.  'Twas  ever 
thus,  and  we  hope  'twill  ever 
be.  Counsel  us  and  guide  our 
hearts  and  hands  to  conserve 
these  beautiful  resources  so 
that  those  who  people  the  ages 
yet  to  come  may,  too,  be  able 
to  pause  from  time  to  time  and 
say  —  what  wonders  are  in  the 
lovely  state  of  Caroline. " 


It's  a  gadwall!  It's  a 
bufflehead!  What  exactly  is 
it,  anyway? 

If  you  want  to  learn  to 
identify  ducks  in  the  wild, 
consider  taking  a  course  in 
waterfowl  identification 
offered  by  the  N.C.  Museum  of 
Natural  History  from 
November  13-14.  The  course 
is  taught  by  Dick  Brame,  an 


enthusiastic  duck  hunter  and 
waterfowl  biologist  with  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  The  course  will  be 
taught  at  Bodie  and  Pea 
islands. 

For  more  information, 
contact  the  N.C.  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  P.O.  Box 
27647,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 


Broil  Them  Instead! 

Don't  Sing  The  Blues 


They  arrive  in  the  turbulent 
waters  off  the  Outer  Banks 
in  great  schools  in  late 
November,  and  the  cry 
"chopper  blues"  soon  echoes 
along  beaches  and  in  tackle 
shops  throughout  the  coast. 
Anglers  readily  admit  that 
bluefish  are  among  the  top 
fighters  in  the  sea,  but  many  of 
their  most  ardent  fans  consider 
them  losers  on  the  supper 
table.  Yet,  like  many  other 
fish,  blues  can  hold  their  own 
as  seafood  if  they  are  properly 
cared  for  and  prepared. 

The  key  to  cooking  tasty 
bluefish  is  to  remove  the  strip 
of  dark,  oily  flesh  that  runs 
along  the  lateral  line  from 
head  to  tail.  This  strip,  which 
may  be  several  inches  wide  on 
big  fish,  has  a  high  oil  content 
and  quickly  turns  rancid.  To 
avoid  this,  blues  should  be 
placed  on  ice  immediately  after 
they  are  caught,  and  should 
also  be  cleaned  and  filleted  as 
soon  as  possible.  It's  also  best 
to  eat  blues  when  they  are 
fresh  because  they  don't  freeze 
well.  Small  "snapper"  blues 
usually  taste  better  than  their 
larger  brethren,  although 
proper  care  of  the  catch  is  the 
key  to  good  eating. 

Probably  the  simplest  and 
most  popular  way  to  serve 
bluefish  is  broiling.  Small  blues 


can  simply  be  filleted  and 
broiled  with  the  skin  intact. 
On  larger  fish,  the  skin  and 
dark  meat  should  be  removed 
from  the  fillets.  To  prepare 
these  fish  for  the  grill  or  oven, 
simply  slather  the  fillet  with  a 
quarter- inch  coating  of  butter 
or  margarine,  add  salt  and 
pepper,  place  in  a  lightly 
greased  broiling  pan,  and  broil 
for  5  to  8  minutes  per  side. 
Basting  the  fillets  periodically 
with  lemon  juice  adds  a  nice 
touch,  and  if  you  really  want  to 
get  fancy  try  smothering  the 
fillets  in  this  Newburg  sauce. 

Newburg  Sauce 

1/2  cup  butter; 
1  teaspoon  finely 
chopped  mild  onions; 
1/4  cup  sherry  en- 
Madeira; 
I  cup  cream; 
3  egg  yolks; 
Melt  the  butter  in  the  top  of 
a  double  boiler,  add  onions, 
and  cook  until  the  onions  are 
translucent.  Add  the  sherry  or 
Madeira,  and  cook  for  another 
three  minutes.  Into  the  cup  of 
cream  add  three  beaten  egg 
yolks,  then  combine  the  two 
mixtures.  Stir  constantly  until 
the  sauce  thickens;  pour 
lavishly  over  the  broiled 
bluefish  fillets  —  and  enjoy! 

Curtis  Wooten 
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Magnificent  Tandem 
Motionless  but  a  moment,  this  white-tail  buck  and  doe  stand  Uke 
guardians  of  the  forest. 


OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


In  The  Days  Of  Live  Decoys 


hy  Jim  Dean 


The  writing  tablet  was  yellowed  with  age  and  the  faint  penciled  notes 
were  barely  readable.  Enclosed  with  it  was  a  letter  from  James  W. 
Waterfield  of  Knotts  Island.  "While  going  through  an  old  lockbox,  I 
found  the  enclosed  tablet, ' '  wrote  Waterfield.  '  'The  excerpt  on  Canada 
geese  is  very  interesting.  These  observations  were  made  by  my  grandfa- 
ther, W.H.B.  White  (1874-1955),  andl  estimate  the  date  of  writing  to 
be  about  1915.  At  any  rate,  it  was  before  live  decoys  were  banned  on 
Currituck  Sound.  My  grandfather  was  caretaker  of  the  Currituck  Sound 
Shooting  Club  for  nearly  50  years  in  addition  to  being  a  market 
hunter.  ..." 

White  was  not  a  trained  biologist,  and  some 
of  his  observations  may  not  be  entirely  cor- 
rect, but  they  show  a  lifelong  outdoorsman' s 
love  and  appreciation  of  geese  and  their  habits. 
Here  are  his  notes,  edited  slightly  for  clarity. 
White  titled  this  "The  Life  Of  The  Canada 
Goose  Kept  In  Captivity. ' ' 

Twenty-five  years  ago  I  became  the  su- 
perintendent of  a  shooting  club.  This  club 
shoots  migratory  water  birds,  geese  and 
ducks.  This  club  keeps  live  decoys,  both 
Canada  geese  and  ducks.  For  the  first  two 
years  the  geese  all  looked  alike  to  me.  I 
began  to  study  these  geese  and  I  soon 
learned  that  they  are  not  alike;  they  are 
just  as  much  not  alike  as  human  beings. 
Every  one  looks  just  a  little  different  and 
their  voices  are  different.  Twenty  years 
ago  I  learned  the  sound  of  each  male  bird; 
the  female  voice  is  much  harder  to  distin- 
guish one  from  the  other. 

The  life  and  habits  of  the  Canada  goose 
are  very  interesting  and  certainly  surpris- 
ing to  anyone  that  can  learn  them.  I  have  given  this  bird  quite  a  lot 
of  study  and  I  have  learned  several  things  that  I'll  never  forget. 

First  is  the  morals  they  have.  The  mates  in  each  pair  are  abso- 
lutely true  to  each  other.  In  my  25  years  of  experience  I  have  never 
seen  the  male  ever  try  to  have  connections  with  a  married  female 
or  an  unmarried  female.  They  don't  do  anything  of  the  kind  until 
they  marry  and  even  then  this  performance  only  goes  on  during 
February,  March  and  a  part  of  April.  It's  strange  to  say,  but  it's 
true,  Canada  geese  are  very  careful  in  choosing  their  mates  for 
once  they  select  their  mate,  usually  only  death  separates  them 
although  I  have  seen  two  divorces. 

The  Canada  goose  begins  its  courtship  at  two  years  of  age  and 
marries  at  this  age  provided  two  geese  find  themselves  devoted  to 
each  other.  They  don't  all  get  married  at  this  age  simply  because 
not  all  find  suitable  mates. 

As  I  said  before,  they  are  careful  in  selecting  a  mate.  A  few  of 
them  become  old  bachelors  and  old  maids.  About  1 5  years  ago  I  had 
on  the  place  two  old  maid  geese.  Every  February  and  March  these 
two  geese  would  start  up  calling  for  a  mate,  but  I  never  had  anything 
that  suited  them.  This  went  on  for  about  five  years.  At  this  time 
they  were  seven  years  old.  During  this  time  I  borrowed  five  male 
ganders  from  one  of  my  friends  thinking  these  two  old  maid  geese 
would  select  their  mates  from  the  five,  but  nothing  doing. 


At  this  time  one  of  my  married  females  died  and  after  the  griev  " 
ing  spell  was  over  this  old  widower  married  one  of  these  old  maid; 
and  they  went  on  happily  and  raised  a  family.  The  other  old  maic 
did  finally  select  a  mate  and  raised  a  family.  It  might  interest  you  tc  j 
know  that  these  two  old  maids  did  build  nests  and  drop  eggs  ir 
them  before  getting  married,  but  there  were  no  baby  geese. 

Here  is  another  interesting  old  maid  story,  but  it's  absolutely 
true.  This  female  is  quite  different  from  the  other  two  old  maidi 
that  I  just  told  you  about.  This  goose  always  appeared  to  be  ver\ 
eager  to  marry,  but  she  could  not  find  j 
suitable  mate.  In  fact  I  personally  thinl 
that  she  was  too  hasty  about  the  matter 
She  was  the  biggest  flirt  that  ever  was  or 
my  place.  She  was  very  affectionate  to  al 
of  her  sect  and  it's  strange  to  say  that  all  o 
her  sect  would  fight  her.  I  felt  sorry  for  thi; 
goose  and  1  began  to  talk  to  her  in  her  owr 
language  as  near  as  I  could.  She  quickli 
understood  what  I  was  saying  to  her  am 
seemed  to  like  it.  A  number  of  times 
would  get  on  my  knees  and  call  her.  Sh< 
would  run  to  me,  put  her  head  near 
head  and  say  nice  things  to  me.  Severa 
times  she  would  bite  at  my  ears  lightly 
this  is  one  way  geese  have  to  show  thei 
love  to  each  other.  This  goose  strayec 
from  my  place  and  was  gone  two  years, 
had  given  her  up  and  almost  forgotten  he 
when  one  day  I  heard  her  call  beside  m' 
pen.  I  said  to  the  men  in  the  house 
"That's  my  goose  that's  been  gone  sc 
long."  I  went  out  with  some  com  in  m' 
hand,  called  to  her,  she  came  to  me  an( 
ate  the  com  out  of  my  hand.  When 
opened  the  gate  she  walked  in  my  yard. 

Even  after  this  vacation  she  still  hadn't  found  a  mate.  By  thi 
way,  this  was  the  reason  for  her  leaving  home.  She  was  not  satisficfjl 
with  this  experience.  She  got  out  of  my  place  the  second  time  an( 
was  gone  for  1 2  months  or  more.  She  came  back  a  second  time  witl 
no  mate.  While  she  was  away  this  time  I  had  built  a  new  feno 
around  the  place  so  she  remained  at  home  after  the  second  timc'i 
but  she  was  unhappy.  She  stayed  around  the  place  for  another 
months  trying  to  catch  a  mate,  but  during  all  this  experience  shi 
kept  her  morals  pure.  She  was  then  around  nine  years  of  age.  A 
this  age  she  finally  got  married  to  a  widower.  So  she  was  wife  No 
three  married  to  a  large  lanky  looking  gander  about  25  years  ol 
with  one  eye  and  with  a  bare  tone  voice.  They  lived  very  happil 
together  and  raised  a  family.  This  female  goose  was  near  16  yeail 
younger  than  her  mate  and  you  might  not  believe  it,  but  she  diej 
before  her  mate.  He  did  die  shortly  after  her  death  and  was  th| 
oldest  gander  ever  on  my  place.  I  don't  know  his  age,  for  he  was  oi 
the  place  when  I  became  manager  of  the  club,  but  I  do  know  he  wa; 
past  30  years  old. 


—  W.H.B.  White  (1874-1955.  I 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Picking  Up  Tracks 

written  by  Lawence  S.  Ear  ley /illustrated  by  David  Williams 


Winter  will  be  here  soon,  and  one  morning  we'll  wake  to  find 
a  blanket  of  snow  across  the  geranium  beds.  Good.  Get 
your  boots  on  and  head  for  the  woods,  for  snowy  days  provide 
perfect  opportunities  to  study  animal  life.  Most  animals  are 


secretive  creatures,  concealed  by  day  and  emerging  only  at  night 
to  feed.  Animals  are  careless  of  their  tracks,  however,  and 
snow-covered  fields  can  tell  the  observer  much  about  animals' 
movements,  eating  habits  and  adventures.  Sandy  stream  banks 
and  muddy  ground  are  other  good  places  to  look  for  tracks. 

The  drawings  below  represent  20  common  animal  tracks  found 
in  our  woods  and  fields.  Front  and  rear  footprints  are  shown  in 
each  case  because  they  are  rarely  the  same.  Of  course  perfect 
tracks  like  these  are  not  often  encountered  in  the  wild. 
Sometimes  they  differ  within  the  same  species  by  age  and  sex, 
and  most  of  the  time  they  are  scuffed  or  barely  visible.  Thus 


Black  bear 


NATURE'S  WAYS 


snowy  days  are  especially  valuable  for  the  tracker,  but  study  them 
before  they  begin  to  melt  and  change  their  shapes. 

The  tracks  themselves  are  only  the  starting  points  of  "reading" 
animal  sign.  A  good  naturalist  will  quickly  learn  them,  and  then 
dig  deeper  to  find  out  what  the  tracks  tell  him.  Where  are  they 
going?  Are  they  deep  and  far  apart?  That  might  mean  the  animal 
was  running.  Are  other  tracks  nearby?  The  footprints  of  a  field 
mouse,  for  example,  might  end  suddenly,  flanked  by  the 
unmistakable  imprints  of  a  hawk's  wings.  The  story  of  the 
predator  and  its  prey  is  immediately  clear.  Learning  to  identify 
animal  droppings,  or  scat,  is  a  good  way  to  find  out  about  the 
eating  habits  of  animals. 


Why  not  bring  the  tracks  home?  By  making  a  plaster  cast  of 
those  good  raccoon  tracks  found  on  a  stream  bank  you  can  start  a 
collection  and  study  them  at  your  leisure.  (Of  course,  tracks  in 
snow  are  not  suitable  for  plaster  casts. )  Many  naturalists  began 
their  studies  with  such  simple  collections.  Detailed  directions  on 
mixing  the  plaster  and  coating  the  track  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  "Animal  Tracks,"  WiUUfe  In  North  Carolina,  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611.  ^ 

Tracks  vary  in  size  according  to  the  animal's  age  and  sex.  The  20 
mammal  tracks  heknv  are  approximately  orie-sixth  life-size.  The  top 
track  ayrresporuis  to  the  front  foot;  the  bottom  track  to  the  rear. 


DEERHUNTAT 

OAKLAND 


Tradition  is  a  rich  part  of  Oakland's  200-year-old  heritage,  and  that  is  especially  true  of  the  annual  deer  hunts  held  there. 


written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley 


If  another  man's  good 
fortune  gives  you  indi- 
gestion, you'd  best 
read  no  further.  If  you 
can't  laugh  with  genuine 
pleasure  when  your  next 
door  neighbor  wins  $1  mil- 
lion from  the  lottery  ticket 
you  sold  him  for  a  dollar, 
do  yourself  a  favor  and  stop 
here.  Now  ...  as  soon  as 
all  of  the  above  clear  the 
room,  the  rest  of  you 
generous  sorts  pull  your 
chairs  together,  stoke  up 
the  fire,  light  your  pipes 
and  listen  to  my  story. 

It  begins  with  a  score  of 
men  leaving  their  homes 
on  a  Sunday  in  the  fall  of 

the  year.  They  are  already  forgetting  their  wives;  their  children's 
cries  have  no  meaning  to  them;  they  are,  in  fact,  whistling.  Their 
destination?  Bladen  County,  along  the  high  bluffs  above  the  Cape 
Fear  River  where  the  early  morning  mists  curl  upward  in  the  cool 
November  mornings.  They're  going  deer  hunting  —  you're  right. 
But  this  is  not  just  any  deer  hunt.  This  is  Joe  Neisler's  annual 
Oakland  Hunt,  and  there's  a  difference. 

Don't  visualize  a  clearing  in  a  pine  forest,  smoke  curling  above 
the  embers  of  last  night's  fire,  the  inert  bodies  of  deer  hunters  in 
their  sleeping  bags  huddling  against  the  cold.  This  is  Oakland 
Plantation,  as  I  said,  and  the  atmosphere  is  decidedly  genteel.  I'm 
talking  about  a  mansion  of  many  rooms  that  wears  its  200  years 
with  elegance,  honored  by  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
as  one  of  North  Carolina's  historically  significant  structures.  I'm 
talking  about  a  plantation  house  made  of  bricks,  laid  in  Flemish 
bond,  a  house  with  a  secret  tunnel  that  runs  to  the  river,  with 


Early  moming  mist  rises  off  the  Cape  Fear  River  as  the  Elwell  Ferry  be^ns  its 
crossing  below  Oakland  Plantation.  Sitting  on  a  bluff  above  the  River,  Oakland 
is  approached  through  a  tunnel  of  trees  (right)  that  focuses  the  eye  on  its 
lOO-year-old  elegance.  The  house  is  listed  on  the  Naticmal  Register  of  Historic 
Places  ar\d  is  considered  one  of  North  Carolirm's  finest  historic  structures. 
Legend  has  it  that  a  hidden  tunnel  leads  from  the  house  to  the  river  bank  below. 


photographs  by  Ken  Taylor 


verandas  and  rocking 
chairs  and  Georgian  man- 
tel pieces. 

Not  that  Oakland  hasn't 
changed  in  all  its  years.  La- 
dies in  hoop  skirts  may 
once  have  danced  the  qua- 
drille here  with  men  in 
powdered  wigs,  but 
hunters  with  blaze-orange 
galluses  and  red-plaid 
shirts  now  rule  the  roost. 
On  the  6-inch  wide  heart- 
of-pine  floor  boards  dainty 
toes  may  have  once  traced 
hearts  in  the  springtime, 
but  in  late  fall  now  the 
floors  sound  with  the  tread 
of  men  on  their  way  to  eat 
trays  of  venison,  trenchers 
of  Brunswick  Stew,  lean  strips  of  country  ham  and  red-eye  gravy  by 
the  buckets.  Portraits  of  stem-faced  family  ancestors  have  given 
way  to  ranks  of  placid-eyed  deer  trophies.  Oh,  it's  a  great  change 
that's  come  over  Oakland,  and  yet  can  anyone  not  see  that  this  is 
still  deer  hunting  with  style? 

(My  cigar's  gone  out .  .  .  anybody  have  a  match?) 
Where  was  I?  Oh  yes.  It  all  began,  I  suppose,  in  1941  when  Joe 
Neisler's  father  bought  the  house.  He  had  had  his  eye  on  the  place 
ever  since  he  had  hunted  foxes  there  in  the  1930s.  The  owner  at 
the  time  ran  a  fox  hunting  club,  and  the  elder  Neisler  would  come 
down  from  King's  Mountain  to  hunt  and  swap  tales  about  dogs. 
The  old  owner  was  a  colorful  sort  who  wore  a  long  white  beard 
tucked  into  his  belt.  He'd  walk  his  property  with  a  shotgun  over  his 
shoulder  with  the  hammers  laid  back.  In  spite  of  this  he  died  a 
natural  death  and  Neisler  was  able  to  buy  the  property. 

What  he  had  bought  was  a  little  bit  of  North  Carolina  history. 


til 
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Oakland  Plantation  really  was  a  plantation  at  one  time.  It  was  built 
about  1 78 1  by  Thomas  Brown,  a  patriot  general  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  Brown  had  the  good  fortune  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
William  Bartram,  the  uncle  of  the  famous  naturalist  and  explorer 
who  wrote  Travels  Throu^  North  and  South  Carolina.  Brown  built 
Oakland  on  the  land  that  the  elder  Bartram  passed  on  to  his 
daughter.  The  land  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Brown  family 
until  1901 ,  and  then  a  succession  of  owners  took  title  to  it  until  the 
Neislers  came  to  own  it. 

Oakland  looks  like  .  .  .  well,  here's  wonderful  description  of  it 
from  the  National  Register  nomination: 

"Situated  on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  Cape  Fear  River,  Oak- 
land is  one  of  the  few  remaining  eighteenth-century  plantations  in 
North  Carolina  that  has  retained  the  idyllic  atmosphere  associated 
with  the  Old  South.  TTie  house  is  approached  through  a  long  tree- 
lined  avenue  well  over  a  mile  in  length;  the  first  half  of  the  drive  is 
a  narrow  tunnel-like  lane  completely  covered  by  large  Southern 
red  cedars;  the  second  half  is  a  wider  avenue  shaded  by  ancient 
deciduous  trees.  This  opens  into  a  four-acre  yard  bordered  by 
magnolias,  palmettos,  hollies  and  live  oaks,  all  hung  with  Spanish 
moss.  Behind  the  house  are  gigantic  oaks  and  magnolias  also  cov- 
ered with  Spanish  moss.  This  provides  a  magnificent  background 
for  a  wide  lawn  and  informal  gardens  which  extend  to  the  river. " 

At  one  time  the  back  of  the  house  was  a  duplicate  of  the  front  so 
that  travelers  approaching  by  boat  would  see  the  same  thing  as 
those  approaching  by  carriage.  Looking  down  at  the  gray  and  silent 


Cape  Fear  moving  thickly  85  feet  below,  you  can  almost  hear  thei 
roustabouts  loading  casks  of  tobacco  and  bales  of  cotton.  " 

That  first  year,  Joe  Neisler's  father  threw  the  first  invitational  ' 
hunt.  That's  right  —  I  said  invitational  hunt.  No  raised  eyebrows, 
please;  I  told  you  to  park  your  envy  at  the  door.  Every  fall  thei! ' 
invitations  go  out  to  the  fortunate,  and  there  are  men  all  across:  i 
North  Carolina  who  await  these  pieces  of  mail  as  if  they  were  titles  ,  ! 
to  a  Johannesburg  gold  mine.  There  are  others  who'd  do  nearly  ' 
anything  short  of  selling  their  wives  into  slavery  to  get  one.  Bill  ' 
Maunay  has  been  coming  down  to  Oakland  nearly  as  long  as  the  < 
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''That  first  year,  Joe  Neisler's  father  threw  the  first  invitational 
hunt.  That's  right — 1  said  invitational  hunt.  No  raised 
eyebrovus,  please.  Every  fall  the  invitations  go  out  to  the 

fortunate,  and  there  are  men  who  await  these  pieces  of  mail  as 
if  they  were  titles  to  a  Johannesburg  gold  mine." 


Hunters  and  dog  handlers  confer  minutes 
before  the  morning  deer  hunt  begins  (left) . 
]oe  "Bud"  Neisler  (below)  hosts  the  hunt  as 
a  form  of  advertisement  for  the  family  textile 
business.  BiU  Maunay  (right)  shows  off  deer 
he  shot.  Wildlife  biologist  Denny 
Baumbarger  (left,  bottom)  records  of  deer 
kills  as  part  of  a  new  Commission  program 
designed  to  encourage  larger  landholders  to 
harvest  more  does. 


hunt  has  been  held.  "I  was  at  a  convention  with  Joe  Neisler  and  his 
brother,"  he  told  me.  "There  was  a  fellow  from  New  York,  in  the 
textile  business  same  as  Joe.  He  came  up  to  me  and  said,  'Tell  me, 
please,  how  do  I  get  an  invitation  to  Oakland.  I'm  told  you  haven't 
lived  until  you've  been  there.'  I  agreed  with  him  about  that,  but 
said  I  didn't  know  how  he  was  going  to  get  invited. "  Larry  Hamrick 
of  Lenoir  says  he's  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  He  only  had  to  wait  a  year 
before  his  status  changed  from  alternate  to  regular. 

I  hope  I'm  not  giving  you  the  impression  that  there's  something 
you  can  actually  do  to  get  an  invitation.  It's  a  very  private  affair. 
"My  father  started  the  hunt  in  1941,"  Joe  Neisler  tells  me,  "and 
I've  just  continued  it.  We  have  a  textile  business  up  in  King's 
Mountain  and  a  sod  farm  down  here  —  we  grow  Bermuda  grass  and 
centipede  sod.  We  don't  do  any  advertising  and  we  have  a  lot  of 
business  associates  and  friends.  It's  a  perfect  way  to  entertain  them, 
and  a  good  way  to  advertise.  The  guests  tend  to  remember  their 

■  days  here,  and  they  look  forward  to  coming  down  year  after  year. 
We  have  some  textile  people,  some  sod  people,  friends  —  mix 

I  them  up,  and  they  get  to  meet  each  other. " 

Nine  times  each  fall  Neisler  hosts  a  hunt,  and  nine  times  plumes 
of  dust  coil  up  from  the  Hondas,  Rancheros  and  Broncos  that  roll 

,  down  the  drive  and  gather  in  front  of  the  house.  Twenty-two 

I  guests  come  on  a  Sunday  and  leave  on  a  Wednesday.  With  few 
exceptions,  guests  see  the  same  faces  each  year  for  Neisler  wants 
them  to  enjoy  the  continuity  of  the  event,  the  chance  to  catch  up 
on  friendships  made  years  ago  at  Oakland. 


Wives  and  children  have  been  known  to  suffer  their  grief  at  the 
separation  in  silence,  for  they  know  that  save  for  a  hurricane  of  the 
destructiveness  of  Hazel,  daddy  is  going  to  Oakland  in  November. 
And  can  you  blame  him?  "It's  a  November  tradition,"  says  Larry 
Hamrick.  "I  wouldn't  know  enough  to  find  a  thumb  to  suck  if  I 
couldn't  come  down  here." 

(Put  another  log  on  that  fire,  will  you?  It's  burning  down  a  bit. ) 

Deer?  Of  course  they've  got  deer  down  there.  Bladen  County  is 
full  of  deer.  You  don't  think  visitors  creak  back  and  forth  in  rock- 
ing chairs  on  the  pillared  porch  and  just  think  about  hunting,  do 
you?  I  remember  the  hunt  I  went  on.  Why  we  hardly  had  time  to 
poke  a  couple  of  breakfast  biscuits  into  molasses  before  an  eddy  of 
excited  hunters  forced  us  up  and  away  from  the  table.  We  donned 
our  blaze  orange  and  unpacked  Remingtons  and  headed  outside 
where  Neisler  was  instructing  the  huntmasters  and  Walton  Jack- 
son the  dog  handlers.  Their  words  ran  together  with  the  dust  and 
the  shouts  of  the  hunters  and  the  sounds  of  trucks  revving  their 
engines. 

"We're  going  to  take  the  boys  to  the  head  of  the  pond. " 
"Where  am  I  going?" 

"To  the  dead-end  road.  Don't  you  know  where  the  dead-end 
road  is?" 

"Now  listen.  Don't  turn  your  dogs  loose  first.  Wait  for  those 
other  dogs  to  go,  and  then  work  that  little  bay.  You  got  anybody 
down  at  the  dam  on  87?" 

"We'll  have  two  standards  there." 
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"1  wasn't  out  for  very  long  before  the  shrill  whoops  of  the 
drivers  came  wafting  through  the  trees  from  far  off.  The 
hounds  began  to  bawl  then  and  almost  immediately  1  heard  the 
rolling  report  of  a  shotgun  quickly  followed  by  six  more  shots. 
Someone  must  have  been  up  to  his  neck  in  deer,  1  thought.** 


"One  needs  to  be  on  the  pond  side,  one  on  the  hill  side.  Now, 
you  know  that  bay  back  there  behind  the  big  ditch,  well,  just  keep 
working  right  round  there.  As  long  as  we  keep  jumping  deer  we're 
going  to  stay  there." 

"Give  us  about  20  minutes  to  get  on  our  stands." 

"Mr.  Neisler,  where  did  you  say  you  were  going  to  be?" 

"You  find  me!"  There  was  laughter  as  the  hunters  jumped  in  the 
trucks,  and  the  trucks  spurted  long  feathers  of  dust  into  the  air  as 
they  shot  down  the  drive,  between  the  mile-long  avenue  of  cedars 
and  hollies,  past  a  lone  car  ambling  in  with  a  dog  lost  from  the  hunt 
the  day  before. 

The  pre-hunt  conferences  are  important,  Neisler  says,  to  coor- 
dinate the  release  of  the  dogs  and  the  placement  of  hunters.  "My 
son.  Rick,  a  couple  of  others  and  1  get  reports  from  the  men  who 
pick  up  the  dogs  the  night  before.  Maybe  one  of  them  saw  a  big 
deer  down  in  Gilliam  Woods.  We  just  play  the  hunches.  We  don't 
put  the  dogs  out  until  we  get  the  standards  on  their  stands.  We 
can't  have  people  too  close  to  each  other  so  that  they  shoot  each 
other,  but  we  can't  have  them  too  far  apart  so  that  the  deer  slip  in 
between  them.  We  try  to  surround  an  area  and  then  drive  the  dogs 
inside  the  circle;  the  deer  move  and  someone  should  have  a  shot. " 

Neisler  has  about  35  dogs,  most  of  them  deer  hounds  and  the  rest 
beagles.  The  drivers  let  the  dogs  out  in  pairs  or  in  threes.  Most  of 
them  have  been  driving  deer  for  a  good  many  years  and  so  they 
have  favorite  places  where  they  like  to  go.  A  pick-up  team  goes 
down  the  road  and  catches  the  dogs  as  they  come  through  the 
enclosed  area. 

At  pre-determined  areas  the  hunters  jump  out  of  the  trucks  and 
take  their  stands.  That  day  we  were  in  Gilliam  Woods,  but  Neisler 
has  nearly  a  dozen  places  that  he  hunts,  all  of  them  with  names 
that  almost  tell  a  story  themselves:  Turkey  Pen,  Sis  Rich,  Big 
Dismal,  Blue  Woods,  Juniper,  Huggins  Woods,  Mill  Pond, 
Carver's  Creek,  McKinnon  Woods.  My  stand  was  flat  against  the 
widest  pine  tree  1  could  find.  The  ground  in  front  of  me  fell  away  to 
a  creek,  and  rose  on  the  other  side  to  a  ridge.  The  woods  were 
spotted  with  the  late-autumn  reds  and  oranges  of  dogwoods  and 
oaks,  with  splotches  of  pine  green  worked  into  the  color  pattern. 
The  only  sounds  1  was  aware  of  were  the  raspy  twittering  of  star- 
lings in  the  branches  overhead. 


Hunters  enjoy  the  camaraderie  of  a 
post'hunt  cocktail  hour  before  headir\g  to  the 
dining  room.  There  are  nine  invitational 
hunts  each  winter  at  Oakland,  with  22 
hunters  guests  of  the  Neislers  for  three  days. 
Many  of  the  guests  are  friends  or  business 
associates  of  the  Neislers,  and  have  been 
coming  to  Oakland  for  many  years.  Though 
few  manage  to  kill  a  deer,  all  catch  up  on 
frier\dships  begun  at  Oakland. 


I  wasn't  out  for  very  long  before  the  shrill  whoops  of  the  drivers 
came  wafting  through  the  trees  from  far  off.  The  hounds  began  to 
bawl  then  and  almost  immediately  I  heard  the  rolling  report  of  a 
shotgun  quickly  followed  by  six  more  shots.  Someone  must  have 
been  up  to  his  neck  in  deer,  I  thought.  A  driver's  high  "whoop!" 
sounded  off  just  behind  my  left  ear  and  soon  1  could  see  him  as  he 
passed,  five  silent  hounds  snuffing  on  ahead  of  him,  all  moving 
diagonally  down  the  draw  to  the  creek.  Looking  at  the  driver  and 
the  silent  dogs  I  remembered  the  comment  someone  made  the 
night  before  that  the  drivers  were  not  what  they  used  to  be.  "Back 
then  they  used  to  really  drive  those  deer,"  he  said.  A  heavy  tromp- 
ing  off  to  the  left  drew  my  attention,  but  it  was  only  a  lone  hound, 
following  the  trail  of  the  others. 

After  that  early  excitement,  no  other  sounds  broke  the  tranquil- 
ity of  the  morning  and  by  noon  we  were  back  at  Oakland,  hooting 
and  hollering  and  wondering  about  those  seven  shots.  Joe  Neisler 
greeted  an  incoming  group  with,  "C'mon,  tell  us  a  story!" 

"You  want  to  hear  one?"  a  hunter  shot  back.  "Bill  Maunay  shot 
a  buck  seven  times  .  .  ." 

"Yeah,"  another  broke  in,  "and  every  time  he  shot  it,  it  fell 
down  and  got  up  running.  Had  to  knock  it  down  seven  times  before 
it'd  stay  down. " 

"Yeah,  but  the  interesting  thing  was  this.  That  deer  looked  like 
it  had  been  shot  before.  Probably  yesterday.  It'd  spent  the  night 
wallowing  in  the  mud  down  by  the  lake.  And  when  it  heard  the 
dogs  this  morning  it  must've  gotten  up  and  moved  out.  That's 


when  Bill  saw  it." 

The  deer  wagon  drove  up  then,  and  everybody  gathered  around 
the  tailgate  to  look  at  the  buck  that  Bill  Maunay  had  shot  and  to 
wonder  at  its  sheer  will  to  live.  The  toll  for  the  entire  three-day 
affair  was  seven  deer,  about  the  average  for  an  Oakland  Hunt.  It's 
not  a  prodigious  number,  but  then  shooting  a  deer  isn't  the  main 
reason  for  coming  down,  is  it?  "I  came  down  for  the  first  time  in 
1948,"  said  Tom  Roberts,  one  of  the  ones  who  did  get  a  deer  that 
week.  "Shot  my  first  deer  in  1957  and  didn't  get  another  until  this 
one."  He's  a  man  who  can  wait.  So  can  Bill  Maunay.  "I've  been 
coming  down  since  1942  and  I've  only  gotten  five  deer  in  all  those 
years.  But  1  come  to  Oakland  mostly  for  the  friends  1  have  here. 
There's  nothing  quite  like  it." 

Well,  my  friends,  that's  Oakland,  and  that's  my  tale:  part  his- 
tory, part  deer  hunt,  part  community  of  friends  in  a  setting  out  of 
the  pages  of  the  old  South.  Not  a  bad  way  to  spend  some  time,  eh? 
There's  more  to  tell,  but  the  night  is  far  gone  and  the  fire  seems  to 
be  going  out. 

Well,  all  right.  1  will  tell  you  one  more  thing.  Of  the  trial  they 
held  the  last  night  I  was  there,  a  crush  of  flushed  hunters  crowded 
into  the  tiny  "courtroom"  beneath  the  house.  It's  a  familiar  ritual 
Df  every  Hunt.  This  night  they  hauled  Joe  Haddon  before  the 
bench  and  cut  off  his  shirttail  because  he  shot  at  a  deer,  which  is 
not  the  same  as  shooting  a  deer,  although  the  defendant  tried  to 
play  down  the  difference.  Joe  Neisler  brought  a  rare  intensity  to  his 
role  as  prosecutor  that  night,  rising  to  the  heights  of  mock  outrage 


in  detailing  the  charges  against  the  accused. 

"Your  honor,"  he  said,  "the  case  is  clear.  The  defendant  missed 
his  deer  —  the  biggest  deer  he  had  ever  seen,  he  said.  Even  though 
he  had  a  scope  —  a  scope!  —  on  his  shotgun,  and  had  read  just 
about  every  hunting  and  fishing  magazine  there  is  to  be  read  about 
hunting  deer.  And  every  book.  And  he  still  missed! 

"Your  honor,"  Neisler  concluded,  "the  defendant  has  overpre- 
pared  himself.  That's  no  other  way  to  describe  it.  1  rest  my  case." 

Haddon  rose  and  began  his  defense.  "Your  honor,  1  admit  that  I 
told  ever/body  here  that  I  had  seen  the  biggest  buck  1  had  ever 
seen,  that  I  shot  at  it  but  missed.  But  1  believe  now  that  I  was 
mistaken.  1  believe  that  what  happened  was  that  1  fell  asleep  on  the 
stand,  and  that  1  dreamed  1  saw  a  buck  and  fired  my  gun  at  it.  So  1 
really  didn't  miss,  your  honor,  because  there  wasn't  any  buck  to 
miss." 

The  crowd  shouted  him  down  at  that  point,  pretty  much  agree- 
ing with  the  novelist  Owen  Wister  that  for  an  outrageous  lie  like 
that  a  man  should  not  be  merely  arrested,  but  hanged,  and  after- 
wards everybody  would  be  glad  and  the  clergyman  would  not  bury 
him.  Mercy  prevailed,  however,  and  the  school  teacher  was 
merely  fined  $10  and  prohibited  from  reading  any  books  or  maga- 
zines of  an  outdoor  nature  for  the  next  six  months. 

That  was  it  for  me;  I  had  to  leave  at  that  point.  But  1  did  hear 
that  the  next  day  Big  Wilson,  the  chief  driver,  shot  an  eight- 
pointer.  Now  that's  an  interesting  story.  You  see  .  .  .  But  maybe 
it'll  have  to  wait  for  another  time.  ^ 
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Only  the  voices  of  the  pack  tell  the 
stonj  of  the  chase,  and  it  is  music 
to  a  hunter's  ears. 


by  Rick  Estes 

/know  a  woman  who  is  married  seven  months  and  single 
five  months  every  year.  She  and  her  husband  have  two 
kids,  a  car,  a  pick-up,  and  a  house  payment.  They  both 
work,  and  hold  down  regular  jobs  five  days  a  week.  There 
is  nothing  radical  about  either  of  them.  Most  of  the  time. 

TTien,  October  rolls  around,  and  some  strange  things  begin  to 
happen  to  him,  and  to  their  relationship.  He  begins  staying  out 
late  at  night,  often  not  returning  home  until  his  wife  and  kids  are 
getting  ready  for  work  and  school.  His  co-workers  notice  he's 
always  half  asleep  on  the  job. 

For  the  next  five  months,  he'll  get  by  on  three  or  four  hours  sleep 
a  night.  He  will  take  all  the  vacation  time  he  has  earned  and  saved 
during  the  previous  months,  but  not  because  the  family  is  taking  a 
trip  to  the  Grand  Canyon  or  going  to  visit  the  in-laws  back  home. 

His  wife  doesn't  merely  suspect  another  woman.  She,  in  fact, 
knows  there  are  tivo  other  females  involved  with  her  husband. 
Still,  she  is  not  too  worried  about  their  intentions.  They  are  real 
dogs.  Literally.  Both  are  redbone  hounds,  and  her  husband  —  if 
you  haven't  guessed  —  is  a  coon  hunter. 

He  probably  couldn't  get  away  with  these  all-night  ramblings 
except  that  he  was  a  coon  hunter  before  they  got  married.  She 
knew  what  she  was  getting  into.  Perhaps  it's  a  nit-picking  point, 
but  you  can  bet  that  the  divorce  rate  is  greater  in  marriages  where 
the  coon  hunter  tries  to  take  up  the  sport  after  taking  the  vows. 

What  is  it  about  coon  hunting  that  can  make  a  man  risk  his  job, 
his  health,  and  his  marriage?  Can  it  really  be  that  much  fun  to  turn 
a  pack  of  dogs  loose  after  a  raccoon  and  follow  them  through  the 
brush  and  creeks  in  the  middle  of  the  night? 

And  it's  not  just  coon  hunters,  either.  Since  the  first  cave  man 
joined  ranks  with  a  wild  dog,  hound  men  have  thought  and  acted  a 
little  differently  from  most  of  us.  There  has  always  been  a  special 
bond  between  man  and  dog,  and  nowhere  is  it  stronger  than 
between  man  and  the  oldest  of  hunting  breeds  —  the  hounds. 

There  is  a  preacher  who  is  a  devoted  rabbit  hunter.  His  beagles 
are  treated  with  affection  and  love,  and  the  preacher  himself 
becomes  rapturous  just  talking  about  them.  He  kills  his  share  of 
rabbits,  too.  But  with  him,  like  most  true  hound  men,  the  race  is 
the  thing.  "Brother,  when  I  hear  my  beagles  open  on  the  trail  of  a 
rabbit,  I  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord!"  That  may  be  a  little  strange  for 
many  of  us,  but  there  may  be  something  just  as  basic,  just  as 
elemental  in  the  relationship  between  man  and  hound  as  between 
man  and  God.  I  don't  know  whether  his  calling  led  this  preacher  to 
rabbit  hunting,  or  if  it  was  the  other  way  around;  but  there  surely 
seems  to  be  some  connection. 

I  decided  to  try  and  find  out  what  makes  this  bond  so  strong,  so  I 
made  arrangements  to  accompany  a  couple  of  local  coon  hunters 
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Training  A  Champion  Coonhound 


Ken  Taylor 


Decarol  Williamson's  "All  Night  Albert"  is  a  coor^hound 
with  class.  The  six-year-old  redbone  is  one  of  five  Dual  Grand 
Champion  redbone  hounds  in  the  country,  a  rare  distinction.  It 
means  that  he's  won  a  series  of  national  competitions  —  both 
hunting  and  show  —  against  progressively  tougher  dogs. 

Competitive  coon  hunting  is  just  like  any  other  sport,  says 
Williamson,  a  real  estate  developer  from  Ocean  Isle.  "You  want 
some  kind  of  goal  which  you  can  achieve.  You  want  to 
compare  what  you've  got  to  what  other  people  have,  and 
establish  your  dog's  value  against  its  peers." 

A  superior  coonhound  is  part  breeding  and  part  training. 
"You've  got  to  have  a  dog  with  the  right  blood  lines," 
Williamson  says.  "I  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  swamps 
freezing  to  death  before  I  figured  that  out  —  you  can't  buy  a 
$50  dog  and  make  a  coonhound  out  of  it."  By  crossing  superior 
blood  lines  he  wants  to  achieve  a  hound  with  all  the  classic 
virtues:  a  wide-ranging  dog;  a  dog  that  will  find  the  track  and 
stay  with  it  until  it  trees  the  coon;  a  dog  that  stays  on  the  tree. 

How  do  you  train  a  dog  to  become  a  champion  coonhound? 
"You  take  him  out,  spend  time  with  him,  walk  him  through 
the  woods.  You  get  him  used  to  the  woods  while  he's  just  a 
young  dog.  Let  him  tree  a  squirrel.  Some  people  even  start 
them  by  letting  them  run  rabbits.  TTiey  say  if  a  dog  will  run  a 
rabbit,  he'll  run  any  track  because  a  rabbit  is  so  hard  to  track. 
Once  they've  treed  their  first  coon,  though,  they'll  forget  about 
everything  else." 

It's  not  a  good  idea  to  let  the  dog  have  every  coon  he  trees, 
adds  Williamson.  "If  a  young  dog  gets  a  coon  only  now  and 
then,  it  makes  him  want  one  that  much  worse.  He'll  have  more 
drive,  more  'want-to',  more  ambition  if  he  gets  very  few  coons, 
than  he  would  if  he  got  every  one  he  treed. " 

Another  mistake  people  make  is  to  hunt  their  dogs  with 
inferior  dogs.  "Usually  a  dog  can  only  be  as  good  as  what  you 
hunt  him  with.  If  you  hunt  him  with  junk,  he'll  learn  all  kinds 
of  bad  habits."  Williamson  also  says  that  hunting  a  puppy  too 
early  may  cause  the  pup  to  become  a  "babbling  dog"  —  one 
that  barks  whether  it's  on  a  trail  or  not.  "The  puppy  that's  too 
young  can't  keep  up  with  the  other  dogs,  and  it  starts  barking 
behind  them.  From  that  it  may  begin  barking  all  the  time. 

"You  can  put  as  much  into  a  dog  as  you  want  to.  It  just 
depends  on  how  much  time  you've  got  and  how  much  time 
you're  willing  to  put  into  it.  It  depends  on  what  you  want  —  a 
world  champion  or  just  a  coon  dog  to  go  pleasure  hunting  with. 
When  I  was  pleasure  hunting  we  were  tickled  to  death  just  to 
tree  a  possum.  Now  it'd  kill  me  if  one  of  my  dogs  did  that." 


Hounds  that 
tree  their  quarry 

The  high  moment  of  the  chase, 
these  redbone  coonhounds  have 
treed  the  raccoon.  The  hunt 
began  earlier  when  hounds  were 
released  from  cages  (right,  below) 
to  strike  a  trail.  The  instinct  to 
tree  is  so  strong  in  many 
coonhounds,  that  hunters 
frequently  tell  of  liounds  that  have 
spent  hours  —  sometimes  days'. 
—  under  a  tree.  At  the  moment 
they  have  treed,  coonhounds 
change  their  "track  voice"  to  a 
"tree  voice, "  usually  a  short, 
steady  bark  like  the  sound  of  a 
hammer. 


on  a  hunt  last  winter. 

It  was  early  in  February,  late  in  the  coon  season.  Jerry  Davis  and 
Jerry  Caldwell  were  waiting  for  Harlan  Hall  and  me  when  we 
pulled  into  the  yard  shortly  after  supper.  These  two  are  avid  coon 
hunters,  and  Harlan  has  hunted  coons  quite  a  bit  in  the  past.  I  was 
—  as  Mark  Twain  might  have  put  it  —  a  naive  observer. 

Among  the  four  of  us,  there  was  just  one  gun —  a  single-shot  .22 
rifle,  although  there  was  a  great  variety  of  other  equipment. 

"Boys  let's  load  up,"  Jerry  Davis  called  to  his  two  dogs,  Lawyer 
and  Zack.  With  the  dogs  in  their  box  in  the  back  and  the  four  of  us 
in  the  truck,  we  were  off,  or  I  suspected  that  at  least  two  of  us  were. 

"It's  beginning  to  cloud  up  a  little  now, "  Caldwell  said.  As  we 
rode  along  to  the  place  where  we  would  put  the  dogs  out  for  the  first 
race,  the  weather  was  judged  passable  and  getting  a  little  better. 
The  near-full  moon  was  beginning  to  hide  behind  a  thickening 
cover  of  clouds. 

During  the  ride,  I  unleashed  a  barrage  of  questions  "Why  do  you 
like  a  cloudy  night?  Does  a  coon  tend  to  use  the  same  area  most  of 
the  time?  Why  do  you  use  just  two  dogs?"  These  were  all  duly 
answered,  but  it  was  as  though  the  hunters  were  preoccupied 
parents  and  I  was  the  persistent  child.  I  got  the  feeling  my  coon 
hunting  compadres  were  in  another  world,  some  sort  of  reverie 
that  I  couldn't  quite  penetrate.  "Well,"  I  thought,  "maybe  it's  just 
that  they  haven't  had  much  sleep  for  the  past  four  months." 

"Uh,  what?  Oh,  well,  on  a  cloudy  night  the  coons  move  around j 
more,  and  that  makes  it  easier  for  the  dogs  to  pick  up  a  trail, "  one  of  j 
them  said.  j 

"Say,  you  remember  the  race  we  had  down  on  Robinson's  place: 
last  month?  Why  don't  we  try  there  again?  You  know,  we  never 
caught  that  coon,  but  he  sure  gave  us  a  run. "  This  was  between  the 
hunters. 

"What  was  that?  Yeah,  cooiis  usually  stay  in  a  fairly  small,  local 
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Training  A  Champion  Beagle 


"Terra  Haven 
Gypsy"  recently 
became  a  North 
Carolina  celebrity  of 
sorts.  This 
two-year-old  beagle, 
owned  by  Dr.  John 
Kiser  of  Charlotte, 
won  the  1982  Purina 
Top  Hound  Award  by 
competing  successfully 
against  985  other 
beagles  in  six  national 
and  international  field 
trials,  garnering  three 
firsts,  a  second,  third, 
and  fifth  —  and  setting  a  new  record  for  points  scored. 

Competing  in  field  trials  requires  a  special  kind  of  a  beagle, 
different  from  most  pack  dogs  that  run  rabbits.  It  must  be  slow  and 
methodical  while  it's  tracking  the  rabbit,  not  fast;  it  must  be 
independent,  so  it's  not  thrown  off  the  trail  by  a  companion  dog; 
and  it  must  bark  at  every  track. 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  these  qualities  are  bred  into  the  dog, 
with  the  result  that  successful  beaglers  like  Kiser  have  to  develop 
tremendous  judgment  in  knowing  which  hounds  to  breed  with 
each  other.  "You  have  to  plan,"  he  says  of  his  genealogical  skills. 
"You're  looking  at  four  or  five  generations  back  in  a  dog's 
pedigree.  Each  dog  has  strong  points  and  weak  points  and  when 
you  have  a  bitch  with  certain  strong  points,  you  try  to  match  her 
up  with  a  stud  dog  with  other  strong  points.  Hopefully  you're 
getting  a  better  dog  each  mating. " 

Though  selective  breeding  like  this  is  the  most  important  part 
of  producing  a  superior  field  trial  hound,  training  is  essential. 
"You  can  bring  out  the  best  in  a  good  dog,  or  ruin  a  good  dog,  by 
the  way  you  handle  it,"  says  Kiser.  "A  lot  of  times  we  run  a  dog 
solo  during  training,  or  with  a  dog  that  is  about  its  speed,  so  that  it 
has  time  to  think  and  develop.  What  a  handler  has  to  do  is 
understand  the  dog.  For  instance,  some  dogs  have  a  little  bit  of  a 
hard  time  getting  into  a  rabbit.  They  want  to  hang  up  on  one 
track  and  bark  over  and  over  on  it;  they  don't  have  a  good  sense  of 
direction. 

"A  puppy  has  to  learn  that  it  must  bark  at  that  rabbit  scent, 
which  is  a  track,  but  he's  also  got  to  learn  somewhere  along  the 
line  that  there's  a  series  of  tracks  lying  on  the  ground  for  him  to 
trail.  You  might  want  to  run  that  pup  early  on  with  a  dog  that  is 
very  slow  and  careful  but  has  a  good  sense  of  direction." 

Kiser  began  training  Gypsy  when  she  was  about  six  months  old. 
"When  we  first  started  with  her,"  he  says,  "we  knew  she  was  a 
potentially  superior  dog.  She  had  a  super  nose,  a  beautiful  mouth, 
and  she  loved  to  rabbit.  It  was  then  a  question  of  taking  her  out, 
over  and  over  and  just  seeing  how  much  she  could  develop. " 

Once  the  dog  has  been  trained  and  is  competing,  keeping  its 
instincts  sharp  is  also  important,  says  Blaine  Alexander,  Gypsy's 
handler  during  the  trials.  "Each  dog  takes  a  different  amount  of 
running  during  the  week.  Some  you  have  to  run  two  or  three  days 
to  be  sharp.  Other  dogs  stay  sharp,  and  you  have  to  work  them 
very  little.  If  you  overwork  them,  you  get  them  too  competitive 
and  then  you're  in  trouble." 

Kiser  says  the  rewards  in  beagling  come  after  all  the  planning 
and  the  decisions  on  which  dogs  will  be  kept  from  a  litter.  "You 
start  the  pups  out  and  you  suddenly  get  one  that  looks  like  it 
might  be  kind  of  special.  It  gets  better  every  time  you  take  it  out, 
and  you  just  can't  wait  to  get  home  and  take  that  puppy  out.  It's 
just  downright  exciting." 


NothirC  But  A  Hound  Dog 

In  ancient  days  man  found  that  chasing  game  was  easier  and 
more  enjoyable  with  a  dog.  The  hounds  he  bred  for  that  purpose 
have  come  down  to  us  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  shapes.  Here  are 
three  of  North  Carolina's  most  popular  hounds. 


THE  BEAGLE  is  one  of  the 
smallest  and  slowest  of  hounds,  and 
also  one  of  the  oldest.  Its  ancestors 
were  used  in  pre-Roman  times  to 
hunt  game.  Centuries  ago  the 
beagle  was  not  really  the  breed  that 
we  know  today.  In  Merrie  Olde  England  there  were  two  kinds  of 
hounds,  large  and  small.  The  large  hound  was  used  to  hunt  deer, 
and  the  small  one  ran  hares  and  was  called  the  beagle.  By  the  19th 
century  beagles  were  still  only  10  or  11  inches  high,  and  with 
their  long  backs,  crooked  legs  and  short  necks  were  not 
considered  handsome.  By  the  20th  century,  however,  selective 
breeding  had  brought  about  the  standard  beagle  we  know  today. 

The  beagle  is  slow  on  the  scent,  preferring  to  work  close  to  the 
trail,  and  is  tenacious  after  its  quarry.  With  its  ringing  cry  and 
pleasant  manner,  it  has  endeared  itself  to  sportsmen  as  "the  merry 
little  hound. "  Its  compact  body  and  short  legs  enable  it  to  stay 
with  the  rapidly  changing  trail  of  the  cottontail  rabbit.  It  comes  in 
the  13-inch  class  and  the  15-inch  class. 

THE  WALKER  FOXHOUND  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  strains  of 
the  American  foxhound.  The 
foxhound  was  bred  in  England  when 
18th-century  gentlemen  wanted  a 
sport  more  exciting  than  following 
the  slow-working  beagles.  It  is  believed  that  beagles  were  bred 
with  larger  staghounds  to  produce  the  foxhound.  Robert  Brook 
brought  foxhounds  to  Virginia  in  the  mid- 17th  century,  and  they 
became  the  foundation  of  the  foxhounds  known  as  "Virginia 
hounds."  The  Walker  Hound  was  named  after  John  W.  Walker 
who  together  with  fellow-Kentuckian  George  Washington 
Maupin  crossed  the  Virginia  hound  with  a  legendary  wild  hound 
called  "Tennessee  Lead. "  Later  English  additions  completed  the 
blood  line. 

The  Walker  Hound,  like  all  foxhounds,  was  bred  for  endurance 
and  speed.  It  works  its  trail  in  a  pack  at  breakneck  speed,  scenting 
at  breast  level  rather  than  close  to  the  ground  like  a  beagle.  It  is 
strong  and  determined,  with  the  stamina  to  carry  it  for  miles 
across  hard  country,  and  the  instincts  to  return  home  again. 

Other  prominent  foxhound  strains  in  North  Carolina  are  the 
American  Foxhound,  July,  Trigg,  and  Hudspeth. 

THE  BLACK  AND  TAN 
COONHOUND  is  another  offshoot 
from  the  old  Virginia  foxhounds, 
although  its  history  begins  in  the 
I  1^  -j^MB  Talbot  Hound,  brought  to  England 

"-i^  .-"—SB  Normans  in  the  1 1th 

century.  The  Virginia  hounds  contributed  the  black  and  tan's 
coloration,  which  is  predominantly  black  with  small  amounts  of 
tan.  The  bloodhound  has  also  made  its  influence  felt  in  the  breed 
in  its  method  of  scenting  close  to  the  ground  and  at  a  slower  pace 
than  the  foxhound. 

The  black  and  tan,  like  other  coonhounds,  is  bred  to  follow  the 
raccoon  and  force  it  to  escape  to  a  tree.  It  has  a  strong  treeing 
instinct,  but  it  has  also  been  trained  to  hunt  bear,  deer,  bobcat 
and  mountain  lion. 

Other  popular  coonhound  breeds  are  the  redbone,  bluetick, 
English  coonhound,  Plott  hound  and  Treeing  Walker. 


Companionable 
hounds  with 
merry  voices 

Beagks  are  one  of  the  most 
popular  dog  breeds,  and  are 
sturdy  companions  to  the  rabbit 
hunter.  Their  short,  compact 
bodies  follow  the  twists  and  turns 
of  the  cottontail  and  they  give 
voice  to  the  emotion  of  the  chase. 
Field  trials  are  popular  ways  to 
put  beagles  through  their  paces, 
and  these  beaglers  (bottom)  are 
resting  their  hounds  in  the  shade 
on  a  hot  field  trial  afternoon. 


KenTaylor 


area,  but  they  do  roam  around  pretty  much  in  search  of  food.  Then 
they  will  return  to  one  of  a  few  favorite  den  trees." 

"This  young  dog  will  do  all  right.  You  just  wait  and  see,"  said 
Caldwell.  "He's  just  like  old  Trailer,  the  one  I  had  that  got  killed 
three  years  ago.  Best  dog  I  ever  had. " 

We  were  in  the  middle  of  the  story  of  old  Trailer  when  Davis 
jerked  awake  to  answer  another  one  of  my  questions.  "I  just  feel 
like  I  have  better  control  with  two  dogs  than  I  would  have  with 
four.  Besides,  two  good  dogs  are  all  you  really  need,  anyway." 

We  pulled  off  the  road  into  a  path  along  the  edge  of  a  field.  The 
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Mike  Ownon 


I  landowner,  contacted  the  previous  day,  had  left  the  gate  unlocked 
for  us.  We  walked  around  to  the  back  of  the  truck  where  Davis' 
dogs  were  whining  and  scratching  to  get  out.  The  two  hunters 
started  taking  off  their  boots  and  jackets.  TThey  put  on  hip  boots 
and  strapped  black  battery  belts  around  their  waists.  Then  they  put 
on  hard  hats  with  miners'  lamps  attached.  These  were  plugged  into 
the  battery  packs.  They  were  beginning  to  look  like  a  couple  of 
South  American  revolutionaries. 

When  everybody  was  ready,  we  turned  the  two  dogs  out.  After 
they  did  a  little  close  reconnaissance  and  tree-marking,  we  called 
them  across  the  field  toward  a  small  creek. 

They  quickly  left  us  behind,  and  before  we  got  halfway  to  the 
creek,  Lawyer  sounded  off.  "They've  got  a  trail,"  Davis  acknow- 
ledged excitedly.  I  was  ready  to  tear  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
commotion,  but  everybody  continued  to  poke  along,  so  1  did  too. 

We  were  still  poking,  listening  to  the  race  and  talking,  when 
Davis  stopped  and  said,  "They've  treed." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  1  asked. 

"Didn't  you  hear  Lawyer's  changeover?" 

"Didn't  I  hear  his  what?" 

"When  the  coon  left  the  ground  and  climbed  a  tree.  Lawyer 
changed  from  his  track-mouth  to  his  tree-mouth  bark.  That's 
called  the  changeover,"  he  explained. 

Sure  enough,  when  we  reached  the  creek  bottom.  Lawyer  and 
Zack  were  both  barking  up  the  same  tree.  After  some  looking  and 
shining  lights,  we  spotted  the  raccoon  in  the  high  fork  of  a 
I  sycamore  tree.  One  shot  from  the  .22  brought  him  down,  and  the 


dogs  were  leashed. 

"So  this  is  coon  hunting,"  I  thought.  There  didn't  seem  to  be 
much  to  it. 

We  stuffed  the  coon  into  a  game  bag,  unleashed  the  dogs  and 
went  back  across  the  field  to  another  creek. 

Within  minutes,  they  were  on  another  trail.  This  time,  the  race 
took  them  rapidly  away  from  us.  When  their  barking  suddenly  took 
on  a  different  tone,  1  picked  it  up.  They  had  treed  a  second  time. 
Almost  immediately,  though,  the  race  was  on  again. 

"He  must  have  tapped  a  tree,"  Davis  said. 

"What?" 

"Sometimes  when  a  coon  is  being  chased,  especially  an  old, 
smart  one,  he  will  jump  up  on  one  side  of  a  tree  and  then  jump 
down  off  the  other  side.  If  the  dogs  don't  check  around  on  the 
ground  near  the  tree,  they'll  tree  a  lie.  The  coon'll  be  gone." 

The  race  was  getting  a  long  way  off,  so  Davis  decided  to  follow 
them  through  the  woods.  The  rest  of  us  would  walk  back  to  the 
truck  and  drive  around  to  the  area  where  the  race  was  leading. 

When  we  found  Davis  and  his  dogs,  they  were  concentrating 
their  attention  on  a  couple  of  big  oaks.  Both  trees  had  a  couple  of 
possible  den  holes  in  them,  but  we  never  did  see  that  coon.  We 
leashed  the  dogs  and  headed  off  to  try  another  spot. 

1  was  really  beginning  to  get  into  this.  1  was  beginning  to  see  that 
it  is  not  getting  the  coon  that  makes  coon  hunting  so  appealing; 
although  admittedly,  that  sure  adds  to  the  satisfaction.  No,  it  is  a 
lot  more  than  that.  It  is  the  excitement  of  hearing  your  dogs 
change  over  from  the  track  mouth  to  the  tree  mouth.  Especially 
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Rugged 
champions  of 
the  chase 

Foxhounds  (right)  on  field  triab 
are  fed  and  watered  in  between 
hunts.  The  numbers  emblazoned 
on  their  coats  make  it  easier  for 
judges  on  horseback  or  in  trucks 
to  identify  the  hounds  that 
perform  well  or  badly.  Beagle 
(below)  trots  off  with  rabbit  at  the 
end  of  a  chase.  Foxhounds  may 
well  have  been  bred  from  beagles 
and  the  larger  staghounds  in 
England  in  the  1 7th  century. 


Tim  HergenTiider 


Tim  Hergenrader 


when  they  do  it  before  someone  else's  dog  does  it  —  and  more 
important  —  when  they  are  right.  That  tree  bark  does  not  put  meat 
on  the  table  or  a  hide  on  the  wall,  anymore  than  a  strike  puts  a  fish 
in  your  creek  or  a  nice  point  guarantees  a  pair  of  quail  in  the  bag. 
Still,  it's  that  possibility  that  keeps  you  coming  back.  It's  what 
keeps  a  coon  hunter  going  on  just  four  hours'  sleep  a  night  for  five 
months. 

There  are  some  other  special  ties  that  bind  man  and  hound,  too. 
Medford  Deitz,  a  long-time  bear  hunter  from  Jackson  County,  told 
of  the  time  he  and  a  bear  dog  helped  a  friend  out  of  the  woods. 

"One  of  our  party  had  accidently  shot  himself  in  the  leg  as  he  was 
sitting  down  to  take  a  rest,"  Medford  explained.  "By  the  time  I  got 
to  him,  he  had  lost  a  lot  of  blood  and  was  pretty  weak.  I  got  one  of 
our  dogs  down  there  and  had  the  man  hold  on  to  his  collar.  With 
the  dog  pulling  on  one  side  and  me  on  the  other,  we  pulled  him  up 
to  the  road.  He  was  picked  up  by  an  ambulance  and  taken  to  the 
hospital.  I  could  never  have  got  him  out  without  the  dog." 

It's  a  two-way  relationship.  Many  a  fox  or  coon  hunter  will  pay 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars  for  a  top  dog,  and  then  spend  several 
more  thousands  on  food  and  veterinary  care  for  the  whole  pack. 
Never  mind  that  the  roof  over  his  own  head  needs  fixing.  "It  only 
leaks  when  it  rains,"  he  says. 

Now,  that  is  not  to  say  that  a  hound  man  is  insensitive  to  his 
domestic  responsibilities.  One  coon  hound  widow  told  me  that  her 
husband  has  actually  taken  to  fixing  supper  for  the  two  of  them. 
See,  he  gets  home  from  work  before  she  does,  and  he  has  learned 
that  the  earlier  the  evening  meal  is  done,  the  earlier  he  can  get  his 
dogs  loaded  up  and  take  off  coon  hunting. 

As  I  said,  it's  a  two-way  relationship. 
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Meat  Dogs,  Slick  Trees 
And  Other  Hound  Terms 

Ever  listen  to  coon  hunters  talk  aix)ut  their  dogs?  "Yeah,  my 
dog  locates  with  a  dying  bawl  and  goes  into  a  loud  chop.  He's 
got  a  very  cold  nose  and  he's  especially  good  on  a  lay-up  coon. 
He's  no  meat  dog,  and  he's  not  an  alligator,  either.  He'll  open 
on  track  and  he  won't  take  you  to  a  slick  tree." 

The  fellow  is  really  saying  that  his  dog  is  pretty  good,  but 
you'd  never  know  it.  Beaglers  aren't  much  better.  "He's  too 
rough  and  he  leaves  plenty  of  holes  in  the  line,"  they  say. 

In  the  interests  of  better  communication  between  the 
hounded  and  the  boundless,  we've  provided  a  glossary  of  some 
essential  terms. 

A  Coon  Hunter's  Glossary 

to  strike  —  to  bark  on  the  coon's  track 

to  open  —  to  start  barking 

tight-mouthed  —  a  dog  that  doesn't  bark  much 

open  dog  —  a  dog  that  barks  a  lot 

babbling  dog  —  a  dog  that  barks  off  the  track;  barking  to  bark 
silent  trailer,  or  meat  dog  —  a  dog  that  barks  only  when  he's 

got  a  coon  treed 
feeding  track  —  where  there's  a  little  bit  of  coon  scent 

everywhere,  but  the  trail  isn't  moving 
cold  nose  —  ability  to  pick  up  a  cold  track 
drift  on  a  track  —  when  a  dog  ranges  wide  of  a  cold  track 
make  a  lose  —  when  a  hound  loses  the  trail 
to  tree  —  to  hit  the  tree  with  the  front  paws  and  bark 

indicating  the  coon  is  in  this  tree 
slick  tree  —  tree  without  a  coon  in  it 
lying  coon  dog  —  one  that  leads  you  to  a  slick  tree 
changeover  —  the  sound  a  hound  makes  when  he  changes  from 

a  tracking  bark  to  a  treeing  bark 
chop  —  a  staccato,  hammer-like  bark 
bawl,  squall  —  longer,  mournful  howling  sounds 
locate  bark  —  the  first  bark  before  a  hound's  treeing  bark 
windup  —  end  of  the  race,  when  the  coon  goes  up  the  tree 
to  check  —  when  a  coon  leaves  a  tree  and  circles  around 
ill  dog,  or  alligator  —  a  dog  that  fights  another  dog 
grade  dog  —  a  dog  with  a  little  bit  of  everything  in  it 

A  Beagler's  Glossary 

to  tongue  —  to  bark  on  the  track 

tight-mouthed  —  doesn't  bark  at  every  track 

fine  mouth  —  high  tone 

free  tonguers  —  dogs  that  bark  a  lot 

coarse  mouth  —  poor  voice 

good  nose  —  can  smell  a  track  even  when  cold 

bad  nose  —  can't  smell  a  track  in  tough  situations 

rough  dog  —  dog  that  moves  around  the  track  too  much 

double  —  when  a  rabbit  stops  and  reverses  direction 

close  dog  —  dog  that  stays  near  the  track 

honor  the  line  —  when  one  beagle  verifies  the  scent  caught  by 

another  by  tonguing 
checking  —  when  dog  comes  loose  from  the  rabbit  track  and 

searches  for  it 

staying  —  when  checking,  the  dog  works  very  close  to  the  area 

where  he  last  smelled  the  rabbit 
hole  in  the  run  —  what  a  dog  leaves  when  he  loses  the  track 

and  instead  of  "staying"  skips  out  ahead  and  picks  up  the 

scent  again 
lemon  beagle  —  red  and  white  beagle 
blanket  back  —  black  and  tan  eagle 
open  marked  beagle  —  beagle  that  has  black  splotches 

surrounded  by  white 
wind-splitter  —  fast  beagle 
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We  had  set  out  20  dozen 
full-bodied  snow  goose 
decoys  that  gray  morning  last 
season,  grunting  hard  as  we 
pushed  the  stakes  into  the  partially  frozen 
wheat  field.  Seven  of  us  had  made  short 
work  of  it  and  now  we  stood  in  a  row  in  the 
ditch  blind  and  rearranged  myrtle  bushes 
so  we  could  stare  into  the  slate  sky. 

To  the  west  a  grain  elevator  towered 
over  acres  of  emerging  wheat;  to  the  east, 
more  wheat.  Maybe  two  miles  to  the  north 
was  a  dark  tree  line  just  visible  in  the  mist. 
South  of  us,  more  new  wheat. 

We  had  driven  from  Fairfield  to 
Elizabeth  City  in  the  dark  to  set  up  for 
snow  geese.  Bob  Hester,  our  guide,  had 
said  it  would  be  boom  or  bust. 

"Either  they'll  wrap  you  up  or  you  won't 
get  a  shot,"  he  had  warned,  "but  you 
probably  will  see  more  geese  than  you  ever 
have  before." 

We  had  brought  calls  and  Hester  had 
instructed  us  in  their  use.  "But  no  one  can 
screw  up  on  a  snow  goose  call,"  he  had 
said,  encouragingly. 

Nick  Sisley  had  hunted  snows  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  but  they  were  the  lesser 
snow  geese.  These,  of  course,  were  the 
greater  snows,  a  similar,  but  different 
species  that  winters  entirely  in  the 
Atlantic  Flyway.  Others  in  our  party  had 
never  hunted  snow  geese,  but  1  had 
pursued  them  at  Oregon  Inlet  since  1974 
when  the  season  opened  for  the  first  time 
in  40  years,  so  I  had  some  idea  of  what  was 
to  come. 

We  stamped  against  the  damp  cold  and 
strained  to  hear  the  distant  high-pitched 
yelping  of  a  flock  of  geese.  Sometimes  a 
gull  would  cry  and  for  a  second  we  would 
think  it  was  snows. 

It  was  well  up  into  the  morning  before 
they  came  out  of  the  east,  back  toward 
Currituck  Sound.  We  could  hear  them 
long  before  the  first  flickering  white  wings 
were  visible  against  the  gray  sky.  And 
there  were  a  lot  of  geese.  In  the  first  wave 
that  came  over,  I  estimated  700,  but  they 
were  high.  Right  behind  them,  another 
giant  flock,  this  one  even  larger,  and 
before  they  were  past,  yet  another  noisy 
flock  sailed  over,  squalling  and  gabbling 
considerably  out  of  reach. 

Not  one  of  these  birds  paid  the  slightest 
attention  to  our  decoy  set.  We  watched  as 
they  flew  past  and  settled  in  a  field  nearly  a 
mile  behind  us,  a  field  just  like  the  one  we 
had  so  laboriously  studded  with  decoys. 

"Ain't  that  just  like  a  snow  goose," 
someone  said,  but  now  more  poured  out  of 
the  eastern  sky.  Mixed  with  them  were 
family  groups  of  swans,  a  pair  here,  three  or 
four  there.  A  flock  of  about  40  widgeon 


Tactics  For 
Snow  Geese 

Snow  geese  are  not  the  vulnerable  targets  some  expected  when  the 
season  reopened  after  40  years,  and  their  numbers  are  still  growing. 
Here's  how  to  improve  your  chances  on  these  underhunted  waterfowl. 


written  and  photographed  by  Joel  Arrington 
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skirted  the  edge  of  our  decoys  and  went  on. 

"The  man  that  owns  this  field  has  been 
hiring  people  to  drive  geese  out  this 
season,"  Hester  said.  "When  I  leased  the 
hunting  rights,  I  thought  we'd  bum  'em 
up,  but  it  hasn't  worked  out  that  way. 
They  are  the  very  devil  to  decoy." 

Now  there  were  three  swans  circling  our 
decoys  and  trying  to  find  a  place  to  land. 
We  blew  noisily  on  our  calls  while 
overhead  new  lines  of  snows  passed,  their 
sights  set  on  some  distant  field.  But  the 
end  of  one  string  was  low,  and  four  of  these 
geese  seemed  to  be  pulled  by  the  even 
lower  swans.  They  turned  over  the  blind 
for  a  look  and  Hester  called  "Take  'em!" 
We  stood  and  dropped  the  geese  in  a  quick 
volley,  the  only  shots  we  had  all  morning. 

Snow  goose  hunting  is  pretty  much  like 
that  in  North  Carolina.  Occasionally  we 
have  had  days  when  the  birds  would  come 
right  to  the  blind  as  soon  as  they  began 
flying  in  the  morning  and  we  would  shoot 
some  and  get  out.  Most  days,  however, 
geese  have  been  hard  to  decoy  or  did  not 
fly  at  all.  The  best  hunting  has  been  late  in 
the  season. 


There  are  reasons  for  this  and  other 
examples  of  snow  goose  behavior  and 
Dick  Brame  has  some  of  them  figured  out 
—  but  not  all.  Brame  is  a  wildlife  biologist 
who  has  done  research  on  snow  geese  and 
has  been  a  professional  hunting  guide  in 
Maryland  and  North  Carolina.  He  is  an 
ardent  hunter  on  his  own  and  a  particular 
fan  of  snows. 

Greater  snow  geese  nest  in  Arctic  tundra 
from  Siberia  across  the  North  American 
Arctic  to  Greenland.  There  are  estimated 
to  be  over  175,000  in  the  continental 
population  lately,  and  the  number  has 
been  increasing  since  early  in  this  century. 
Hunting  has  been  permitted  since  1974, 
but  the  population  continues  to  expand. 

Greater  snows  winter  from  Delaware  to 
North  Carolina,  with  about  50,000 
centering  on  Currituck  Sound  and  Pea 
Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Brame 
believes  there  are  two  distinct  flocks  in 
North  Carolina,  each  with  different 
feeding  and  flight  behavior,  although  there 
is  some  interchange  between  them.  The 
Currituck/Chowan  River  flock  makes  up 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  Tar  Heel 


winter  population.  These  birds  feed  much 
less  each  day  than  the  Pea  Island/Bodie 
Island  flock,  but  they  are  more  inclined  to 
feed  on  domestic  crops  rather  than  on 
native  foods  such  as  marsh  roots  and 
tubers.  The  Pea  Island  flock  tends  to  stay 
put,  feeds  about  50  percent  of  the  time  and 
eats  native  foods. 

Field  crops  give  waterfowl  much  more 
energy  than  marsh  shoots  and  rootstocks. 
Wheat  shoots  have  more  energy  to  begin 
with,  and  they  do  not  have  to  be  rooted 
and  tugged  out  of  the  mud,  so  less  energy  is 
required  to  ingest  them.  Brame  says  that 
since  the  Pea  Island  birds  feed  about  half 
the  time  on  relatively  low  calorie  food, 
they  are  less  likely  to  be  flying  about  where 
hunters  can  get  shots  at  them.  The 
Currituck/Chowan  River  flock,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  fly  10  miles  or  more  to 
feed  on  the  mainland,  but  finds  it 
necessary  to  feed  only  two  to  three  hours  a 
day.  These  geese  are  somewhat  more 
vulnerable  to  the  hunter,  but,  in  my 
experience,  not  much.  Maybe  we  haven't 
learned  how  to  attract  them. 
The  problem  with  hunting  near 
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Elizabeth  City  is  that  there  are  so  many 
square  miles  of  wheat  for  geese  to  feed  in 
and  so  few  hunters.  This,  together  with  the 
snow  goose's  single-mindedness  about 
where  it  is  going,  makes  it  tough  to  attract 
and  kill  with  any  consistency.  Sure,  you 
can  get  lucky  and  set  up  at  dawn  just  where 
3,000  snows  want  to  feed  that  day,  but  you 
might  hunt  for  years  before  that  happens. 

Marsh  hunting  at  Oregon  Inlet  is  not 
much  different.  We  have  sat  for  hours  and 
not  seen  a  snow  in  the  air,  regardless  of 
whether  it  was  fair  or  stormy,  calm  or 
blowing  a  near  gale.  Other  times,  they 
have  flown,  typically,  from  about  10  in  the 
morning  until  about  2  p.m. ,  but  on  flight 
paths  some  distance  from  our  sets.  Those 
were  great  bird-watching  excursions.  On 
westerly  winds,  flights  have  tended  to 
parallel  the  inlet  bridge  on  the  ocean  side, 
often  right  up  the  beach  to  Bodie  Island. 
On  easterly  winds,  geese  seem  to  prefer  the 
western  side  as  they  trade  back  and  forth 
from  Pea  Island  Refuge. 

Do  snows  eat  out  a  marsh  and  then 
move  on  to  another  one?  Not  necessarily, 
according  to  Brame.  His  radio  telemetry 


studies  have  shown  that  snow  geese  may  sit 
in  the  same  marsh  for  up  to  six  days.  Then 
suddenly  they  may  move  to  another  marsh, 
yet  with  no  apparent  reason  because  ample 
food  remains. 

There  are  two  conditions  that  may  tip 
off  the  hunter  as  to  where  to  set  up  for 
marsh  hunting,  according  to  Brame. 
Snows  will  move  in  fog,  and  they  will 
move  into  a  previously  dry  marsh  that  is 
covered  by  wind  tides.  In  the  very  hardest 
blows,  snows  sit  tight.  Otherwise,  Brame's 
observations  agree  with  my  (and  other 
hunters')  experience:  weather  doesn't 
make  much  difference  in  how  they  move. 

"If  you  do  not  put  out  at  least  10  dozen 
decoys,"  Brame  said,  "you  are  wasting  your 
time,"  an  observation  that  nearly  every 
experienced  hunter  will  agree  with.  In  the 
public  blinds  at  Bodie  Island  (under 
management  of  the  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore)  you  may  get  away  with 
using  two  dozen  decoys  on  a  day  late  in  the 
season  when  birds  are  moving.  Bob  Hester 
uses  full-bodied  plastic  decoys,  the  bodies 
of  which  can  be  stacked  so  that  you  may 
carry  several  dozen  in  a  big  bag.  But  the 
heads  are  separate  and  require  another  bag. 
Magnum  shell  decoys  —  six  dozen  can 
allegedly  be  carried  by  one  hunter  —  are 
available  from  some  sources  and  may  be 
the  answer  for  North  Carolina  hunters. 
Guides  Vem  Berg  at  Oregon  Inlet  and 
Blanton  Saunders  at  Currituck  have  used 
silhouettes  cut  from  plywood,  which  have 
the  virtue  of  being  inexpensive,  but  are 
heavy.  You  can,  however,  leave  them  out 
in  a  marsh  overnight.  Mississippi  Flyway 
hunters  seeking  lesser  snows  sometimes  use 
300  to  500  diapers  as  decoys  and  small 
white  bird-shaped  kites  to  simulate  landing 
geese.  Exact  facsimiles  are  not  required  for 
decoys,  just  something  white  and  a  head 
sticking  up.  These  are  ideas  that  might 
work  in  North  Carolina. 

Brame  believes  hunting  success  with 
snow  geese  is  90  percent  dependent  on 
decoys,  but  calling  may  help  persuade 
tentative  birds  to  come  in.  In  a  fog,  your 
call  is  all  you  have,  of  course.  I  think  once 
birds  are  coming  you  have  to  do  something 
really  stupid  to  scare  them  off.  Hunters 
who  do  not  call  at  all  will  do  as  well  as 
callers  fiilly  90  percent  of  the  time,  but  if 
you  want  to  call,  it  probably  won't  hurt 
and  it  gives  you  a  sense  of  accomplishment 
when  birds  come  in.  Who's  to  say  it  wasn't 
your  skillful  honking? 

Hunting  is  much  better  for  snow  geese 
late  in  the  season  than  before  Christmas, 
and  with  good  reason.  Snows  have  to  stoke 
up  on  energy  before  starting  the  long  flight 
back  north.  When  they  arrive  on  the 
nesting  grounds,  females  will  lay  within  a 


few  days  or  not  at  all  and  incubate  the  eggs 
for  about  three  weeks  without  feeding. 
During  this  time,  they  lose  all  body  fat  and 
some  of  the  breast  muscle.  Males  also  use  a 
lot  of  energy  defending  the  nesting 
territory.  So  heavy  late  winter  feeding  is 
essential.  Brame  has  observed  that  snow 
geese  feed  perhaps  56  percent  of  the  time 
in  December,  but  increase  this  to  about  72 
percent  in  February.  This  change  in 
feeding  habits  occurs  within  less  than  a 
week  in  late  January.  If  birds  are  not 
moving  around,  hunters  will  have  a  poor 
time  of  it,  of  course,  so  it  behooves  us  to 
hunt  when  birds  are  often  flying  about  for 
food.  This  is  the  last  two  weeks  of  the 
season,  which,  in  recent  years,  has  run  to 
the  end  of  January. 


Snow  geese  flush  from  a  marsh  at  the  Pea 
Island  Wildlife  Refuge  on  the  Outer  Banks 
(left) ,  one  of  the  major  snoui  goose  wintering 
areas  in  the  State.  Hunters  place  decoys  in  a 
field,  hoping  to  lure  snows  that  feed  on  crops. 
Experienced  hunters  say  you  can  hardly  have 
too  many  decoys  since  the  birds  are  not  easily 
decoyed. 
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Oregon  Inkt  hunters  frequently  have  shots  at 
snows,  and  also  in  the  public  blinds  on  Bodie 
Island,  but  many  snow  geese  fly  inland  to  feed 
in  large  fields  where  shooting  is  often  a  boom  or 
bust  situation. 


There  is  a  liberal  daily  bag  limit  on 
snows.  You  may  take  four,  and  they 
are  big  birds.  The  adult  male  averages  a 
little  less  than  V/i  pounds,  the  female 
slightly  over  6.  When  the  population 
increased  in  the  early  1970s  and  managers 
recommended  re-opening  the  season, 
dissenters  said  the  birds  would  be 
slaughtered.  After  all,  these  birds  had  not 
been  hunted  in  40  years  and  in  many 
places  (Pea  Island  Wildlife  Refuge,  for 
one,  and  the  Bodie  Island  ponds)  they 
were  as  tame  as  chickens.  It  did  not 
happen,  of  course.  For  one  thing,  there 
were  not  many  hunters  interested  in 
pursuing  them  at  first,  with  no  established 
tradition  of  snow  goose  hunting,  and  for 
another,  snow  geese  wised  up  fast.  The 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  initially  set 
the  daily  bag  limit  at  two  and  a  modest 
season  length,  aiming  for  a  conservative 


harvest  of  10  percent  of  the  winter 
population.  Hunters  didn't  come  close  to 
that  figure,  and  the  kill  as  a  percentage  of 
the  population  has  declined  ever  since, 
despite  increasing  the  bag  limit  to  four  and 
lengthening  the  season. 

Recent  winter  waterfowl  surveys  have 
increasingly  shown  more  snow  geese  in  the 
fields.  This  means  they  are,  like  Canada 
geese  and  swans,  changing  their  food 
preference  to  high-energy  domestic  field 
crops  from  low-calorie  marsh  plant 
rootstocks.  Brame  is  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  claims  of  widespread  crop 
depredation  have  been  overstated.  It  may 
be  a  problem  locally,  but  as  a  flyway-wide 
problem,  it  has  yet  to  develop. 

Also  like  Canada  geese,  snow  geese  are 
showing  evidence  of  short-stopping.  More 
and  more  are  staying  in  the  northern  parts 
of  their  winter  range  in  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  This  is  related,  it 
would  seem,  to  their  new  preference  for 
winter  wheat  and  com  stubble. 

Confusion  persists  among  hunters 
concerning  the  relationship  between 
greater  snow  geese  and  lesser  snows  and 
blue  geese.  There  are  only  two  species,  the 


greater  and  the  lesser.  The  lesser  has  a  dark 
phase  (the  blue  goose),  that  makes  up 
anywhere  from  about  10  percent  to  about 
half  the  total  population,  depending  on 
where  you  look  in  the  wintering  grounds  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Central  Flyways. 
Only  a  few  lesser  snows,  both  blue  and 
white  phases,  use  the  Atlantic  Flyway. 
Frank  Bellrose,  in  Ducks  Geese  and  Swans 
of  North  America,  says  no  color 
dimorphism  has  been  discovered  in  greater 
snow  geese.  There  appears  to  be  some 
disagreement  among  experts  on  this  point, 
but  any  dark  snow  goose  you  see  is  likely  to 
be  a  lesser.  There  is  a  small  population  of 
lesser  snows  that  returns  regularly  in  winter 
to  Lake  Matamuskeet,  and  a  local  hunter's 
group  is  attempting  to  increase  the  flock  by 
contributing  pen-reared  domestic  blue 
geese.  At  Pea  Island  Refuge,  you  see  a  few 
blue  geese. 

In  the  field,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
tell  the  white-phase  lesser  snow  goose  from 
the  greater  snow  goose,  except  that  the  call 
of  the  lesser  snows  at  Mattamuskeet  is 
noticeably  higher  in  pitch  than  that  of  the 
greater.  The  problem  is  that  there  are  no 
greater  snows  at  Mattamuskeet  with  which 
to  compare. 

It's  hard  to  confuse  snow  geese  with 
anything  else  that  flies  around  the 
hunting  grounds.  Swans  are  much  bigger, 
have  long  necks  and  no  black  tips  on  their 
wings.  The  snow  goose's  wing-beat  is  faster 
than  a  Canada  goose's  and  snows  fly  at 
staggered  heights  in  a  flock,  rising  and 
descending  slightly  to  produce  a  peculiar 
undulating  line.  They  are  noisy  birds,  both 
when  flying  and  on  the  ground,  but 
especially  when  they  are  about  to  take  off. 
TTieir  call  is  a  varying  high-pitched  yelp 
and  a  lower  feeding  gabble.  Most  birds 
have  rusty  heads  stained  firom  ferrous 
minerals  in  the  mud.  Immature  birds  are 
gray  on  the  top  of  the  head,  down  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  have  gray  wing  coverts, 
but  are  mostly  white  otherwise  with  black 
wing  tips  like  the  adults. 

Hunters  disagree  on  the  eating  qualities 
of  snow  geese.  Dick  Brame  thinks  they  are 
delicious.  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  they  are 
edible  if  disguised  in  something  like  chili  or 
a  curry  dish.  Blanton  Saunders  hunted 
them  years  ago  when  baiting  was  legal. 
"They  tasted  good,"  he  said,  "because  they 
ate  the  sweet  taters  we  put  out.  Now  they 
just  eat  roots  and  ain't  fit  for  nothing. " 

There  may  be  dispute  over  snow  goose 
table  qualities,  but  there  is  none  over  their 
qualities  as  a  game  bird.  They  are 
perplexing  and  foolish  at  the  same  time, 
but  a  great  challenge  in  the  field.  It's  been 
good  having  snows  back  again.  ^ 
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Crossroads  For  Carolina  Canadas? 

Though  the  Atlantic  Flyway  population  remains  near  an  all-time 
high,  fewer  Canadas  than  ever  are  wintering  in  North  Carolina. 


The  future  of  the  Canada  goose 
in  North  Carolina  stands  in 
stark  contrast  to  that  of  the 
snow  goose.  While  the 
wintering  population  of  snow  geese 
continues  to  rise  here  despite  the 
reopening  of  a  hunting  season  in  1974 
after  some  40  years,  the  number  of 
Canadas  that  venture  this  far  south 
each  winter  remains  low. 

It  is  not  —  as  some  might  suppose  — 
because  there  is  a  shortage  of  Canada 
geese  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway.  Indeed, 
the  flyway  population  is  at  an  all-time 
high.  But  as  has  been  the  trend  since 
the  mid-1960s,  most  migrating  Canada 
geese  have  stopped  to  winter  farther 
north.  An  estimated  37,400  Canadas 
wintered  in  North  Carolina  last  year, 
while  47,700  wintered  here  the  year 
before.  Only  28,000  wintered  here  in 
1979-80.  In  1960,  135,000  wintered  at 
Mattamuskeet  alone,  although 
biologists  consider  that  an  unnaturally 
high  figure. 

To  help  learn  more  about  why  this  is 
happening  and  what  can  be  done  about 
it,  the  Atlantic  Flyway  Council  (made 
up  of  eastern  flyway  state  wildlife 
agencies  and  several  Canadian 
provinces)  is  designing  a  three  to 
five-year  study. 

"I  think  most  waterfowl  hunters  are 
fairly  familiar  with  the  problem,"  said 
Vernon  Bevill,  executive  director  of  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
"In  fact,  an  article  explaining  the 
problem  and  our  efforts  to  resolve  it 
appeared  in  the  November  1980  issue  of 
this  magazine. 

"We  in  this  State,  and  in  other 
southeastern  states,  know  that  this 
trend  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years,"  said  Bevill.  "At  one  time,  huge 
numbers  of  Canadas  wintered  in 
Florida,  then  many  of  them  wintered 
here  in  the  1960s,  and  during  the  '70s, 
more  and  more  began  to  stop  in  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula.  Indeed,  in  the 
past  few  years,  some  Canadas  have  been 
wintering  even  farther  north  than  that. 

"There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
Atlantic  Flyway  population  of  Canadas 
includes  a  separate  sub-population  that 
has  traditionally  migrated  to  the 
southeastern  states,  passing  through  the 
northeastern  states  early  in  the  winter," 
continued  Bevill.  "We  also  believe  that 
the  trend  in  northeastern  states  to  open 
their  seasons  earlier  and  earlier  has 
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helped  reduce  the  numbers  of  those 
geese  which  still  have  the  instinct  to 
winter  here.  We've  tried  for  several 
years  to  convince  northeastern  states  to 
postpone  their  season  openings  to  let 
more  of  these  geese  pass  through,  but 
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they  are  reluctant  to  do  so  until  there  is 
scientific  data  to  support  the  theory  that 
a  separate  sub-population  actually 
exists.  They  see  their  local  crop 
depredation  problems  caused  by  geese 
increasing  and  contend  that  their  goose 
harvest  should  not  be  reduced  by  rolling 
back  opening  dates. 

"Also,  with  so  many  geese  in  these 
northern  states,  northern  wildlife 
agency  directors  are  under  pressure  to 
maintain  liberal  seasons  and  limits,  yet 
we  are  asking  them  to  open  seasons  later 
to  let  geese  pass  through."  said  Bevill. 
"Without  scientific  evidence,  there  is 
little  hope  that  any  effort  to  change 
northern  seasons  would  be  successful." 

Even  so,  Bevill  and  his  colleagues 
from  other  southeastern  states  on  the 
Atlantic  Flyway  Council  have  finally 
convinced  the  Council  to  cooperate  in 
a  study  which  will  try  to  prove  that  a 
separate  sub-population  of  Canadas 
exists  —  and  furthermore,  that  early 
northeastern  seasons  are  affecting  this 
sub-population. 


"We've  already  been  banding  geese 
to  gather  this  information,  but  now  we 
expect  to  have  the  cooperation  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia," 
said  Bevill.  "Through  banding, 
collaring  and  other  techniques,  we  hope 
to  identify  our  sub-populations  of 
Canadas  in  the  Flyway,  learn  their 
nesting  origin,  migration  routes  and 
time  of  use,  and  their  traditional 
wintering  areas.  We  will  also  measure 
hunting  mortality  and  natural 
mortality,  and  analyze  existing  banding 
data  and  other  information." 

As  part  of  the  entire  project.  North 
Carolina  has  agreed  to  open  its  Canada 
goose  hunting  seasons  no  earlier  than 
late-December  to  diffuse  the  hunting 
impact  here  on  any  existing 
sub-population,  and  keep  the  one-goose 
per  day  limit  reestablished  last  year. 
Because  unseasonably  cold  weather  late 
in  the  season  often  drives  Canadas 
south  to  North  Carolina,  the  goose 
season  has  been  extended  to  January  3 1 
(it  opens  this  year  on  December  20). 

"Those  Canadas  that  come  here  late 
in  the  season  because  of  cold  weather 
are  not  thought  to  be  part  of  a  separate 
southern  sub-population,  so  there  is  no 
reason  not  to  have  the  season  open  for 
these  late  arrivals,"  said  Bevill.  "By  that 
time  in  the  season,  hunter  success  on 
our  wintering  sub-population  of 
southern  Canadas  is  poor  because  these 
geese  are  familiar  with  hunting  areas 
and  largely  avoid  them. 

"We've  tried  to  convince 
northeastern  states  in  the  Flyway  to 
help  us  resolve  this  problem,  but  it  will 
take  hard  facts  to  convince  them  to 
adjust  their  seasons,"  added  Bevill.  "At 
this  point,  the  study  is  the  best  avenue 
available  to  us.  If  our  theories  are 
correct,  we'll  have  some  ammunition  to 
present  so  that  we  can  get  seasons 
changed  throughout  the  Flyway.  Maybe 
that  will  help  us  restore  our  southern 
population. "  ^ 


v'T^^  uring  this  holiday  season,  all  of 
1/    1  us  look  forward  to  enjoying 
festive  dinners.  As  sportsmen 
we  are  especially  fortunate,  for  while 
most  Americans  are  serving 
supermarket  turkeys,  we  can  dine  on 
succulent,  truly  delicious  game  birds. 
One  of  my  favorite  holiday  dishes  is 
Canada  goose.  Serving  goose  along 
with  the  recipes  that  follow  will 
provide  an  unforgettable  holiday  feast! 


Vi  cup  sliced  green  onion 

2  tablespoons  butter 

1  tablespoon  curry  powder 

1  teaspoon  garlic  salt 
4  cups  tomato  juice 

2  cups  diced,  cooked  venison 
'/4  cup  raisins 
1  tablespoon  lime  juice 
1  green  large  banana 
Sliced  almonds  for  garnish 

In  a  large  saucepan,  saute  green  onion 
in  butter  until  tender.  Add  curry 
powder  and  garlic  salt;  cook  1 
minute.  Blend  in  tomato  juice; 
then  add  venison,  raisins  and 
lime  juice.  Cover  and  simmer 


for  30  minutes.  Cut  banana  through 
the  peel  into  chunks.  Remove  peel 
from  each  chunk  and  add  to  soup. 
Cover  and  simmer  30  minutes  more. 
Sprinkle  with  almonds  to  serve. 
(Makes  6  to  8  servings.) 


*  1  Canada  goose 

1  package  (M  ounce)  brown  gravy  mix 

'/4  cup  flour 

1  Vi  teaspoons  sialt 

*  2  tablespoons  sugar 

*  1  cup  hot  water 

*  2  tablespoons  orange  marmalade 

*  1  can  (6  ounces)  frozen  orange  juice 
concentrate,  thawed 


Preheat  oven  to  375°.  Combine  all 
ingredients  except  goose  and  pour  into 
a  large  ( 14"  x  20")  Reynolds  Oven 
Cooking  Bag.  Place  bag  in  a  2"  deep 
roasting  pan.  Prick  skin  with  a  fork. 
Add  goose  to  bag,  turning  to  moisten 
all  sides.  Close  bag  loosely  with  plastic 
tie  about  2"  from  goose.  Make  6  half- 
inch  slits  in  top  of  bag.  Cook  goose  2 
to  2V2  hours  or  until  tender.  Pour 
sauce  into  bowl  and  skim  off  excess  fat 
to  produce  ready-to-serve  gravy. 


1/3  cup  firmly  packed  brown  sugar 
%  teaspoon  salt 
Vi  teaspoon  mace 
V2  cup  pecan  halves 

4  pounds  yams,  cooked 
and  mashed 

U  cup  melted  butter  or 
margerine 

V4  cup  bourbon 
whiskey 

1/3  cup  orange 
juice 


Combine  all  ingredients,  except 
pecans,  in  a  large  mixing  bowl  and  mix 
well  with  electric  beaters  or  by  hand. 
Pour  into  a  greased  2Vi  quart  casserole 
and  arrange  nuts  on  top.  Bake  in  a 
350°  oven  for  45  minutes. 
(Makes  6  to  8 
servings.) 


3  eggs 

1  cup  cottage  cheese 

®  1  cup  shredded  Cheddar  cheese 

•  3  tablespoons  flour 

•  2  teaspoons  salt 
«  Dash  pepper 

2  packages  ( 10  ounces  each)  frozen 
chopped  broccoli,  thawed 

Preheat  oven  to  350°.In  large  bowl 
with  wire  whisk  or  fork,  beat  eggs 
slightly;  beat  in  both  cheeses,  flour,  salt 
and  pepper.  Drain  broccoli  well, 
patting  dry  with  paper  towels.  Stir  into 
egg  mixture.  Pour  into  greased  9"  x  9" 
baking  pan,  spreading  evenly  into  pan 
with  spoon.  Bake  broccoli  for  30  to  35 
minutes  until  mixture  is  firm  and  pulls 
away  from  sides  of  pan.  Loosen  edges 
with  spatula;  slice  and  serve.  (Makes  6 
to  8  servings. ) 


Vi  cup  raisins 

U  cup  chopped  walnuts 

1  tablespoon  vinegar 

Vi  teaspoon  ground  ginger 

Vi  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon 

Combine  all  ingredients  in  a 
^  large  saucepan  and  bring  to 

a  boil.  Reduce  heat  and 
simmer  5  minutes  or  until 
berries  burst.  Chill. 
(Makes  SVi  cups.) 


Preheat  oven  to  450°.  Mix  2  cups 
Bisquick  baking  mix  and  1  cup  dairy 
sour  cream  until  soft  dough  forms. 
Turn  onto  cloth-covered 
board  well  dusted  with 
baking  mix.  Gently 
roll  in  baking  mix 
to  coat;  shape 
into  ball.  Knead 
5  times.  Roll  or 
pat  Vi  inch  thick. 
Cut  with  1  M-inch 
biscuit  cutter  dipped 
in  baking  mix.  Bake  on 
ungreased  cookie  sheet 
until  golden  brown,  8  to  10  minutes. 
(Makes  about  2  dozen  biscuits.) 
Tip:  before  baking,  biscuits  can  be 
covered  and  refrigerated  up  to  2 
hours.  Bake  as  directed. 


*  1  cup  dates,  chopped 

*  1  cup  nuts,  chopped 
1  tablespoon  soda 

1  tablespoon  hot  water 

1  teaspoon  vanilla  extract 

2  egg  yolks 

2  egg  whites,  stiffly  beaten 
Preheat  oven  to  300°.  Cream  sugar 
and  shortening  until  light  and  fluffy. 
Mix  Vi  cup  flour  with  mincemeat, 
dates  and  nuts.  Dissolve  soda  in  hot 
water.  Combine  all  ingredients  except 
egg  whites  and  blend  well.  Fold  in 
stiffly  beaten  egg  whites  and  spoon 
into  greased,  paper-lined,  9"  x  5"  x  3" 
loaf  pan.  Bake  IV2  to  2  hours.  (Makes 
16  slices.) 


1/3  cup  butter,  room  temperature 
1  tablespoon  brandy  or  bourbon 
1  - 1  '/z  cups 
confectioners  sugar 

Pinch  of  salt 
Work  the  butter 
with  a  spoon 
until  light  and  creamy. 
Add  brandy  and  mix  with 
butter.  Add  sugar  gradually  until  light 
and  fluffy.  Chill  until  time  to  serve 
with  Mincemeat  Cake. 


1  cup  fresh  orange  sections 
(1  large  orange) 
14  cup  orange  juice 
1  pound  fresh  cranberries 
1  Vi  cups  sugar 
•  1  large  unpeeled  apple,  chopped 


Wonderful  for  a  festive  meal,  this  cake 
may  be  served  with  hard  sauce  as  an 


extra  treat. 


1  cup  brown  sugar 
«  Vi  cup  margarine  or  soft  shortening 

•  2  cups  all  purpose  flour 

•  1  jar  ( 16  ounces)  mincemeat 


Joan  Cone  is  the  author  of  Easy  Game 
CooVing,  $7.00  and  Fish  &  Game 
CooVing,  $9.00.  All  prices  include 
postage,  and  these  books  can  be 
ordered  from  Mrs.  Joan  Cone,  PO  Box 
242,  Williamsburg,  VA  23187. 
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It  was  a  special  time  for  a  kid  growing  up  in  Southport,  a 
mixture  of  good  hunting  and  good  eating.  Ruark  captures  the 
flavor  of  both  in  this  reminiscence  reprinted  from  "The  Old  Man 
And  The  Boy." 


One  of  the  great  things  I  remember 
about  the  grown-ups  who  raised 
me  was  that  when  Christmas  came 
around  they  never  gave  me  anything  I 
needed.  By  "needed"  I  mean  to  say  I  knew 
a  kid  next  door  who  was  always  getting 
something  worthy,  Uke  a  new  pair  of  shoes 
or  a  school  suit,  which  may  be  practical 
and  fine  economy,  but  I  never  saw  any 
romance  in  a  roof  on  a  house.  A  house 
belongs  to  have  a  roof,  and  is  not  supposed 
to  get  one  for  Christmas.  When  a  boy  gets 
a  school  suit  or  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  they 
aren't  a  gift.  They're  a  roof  on  a  house. 

Fair  times  or  foul,  what  I  got  for 
Christmas  and  birthdays  was  a  luxury,  even 
if  it  was  only  a  pocketknife  worth  fifty 
cents.  Most  of  the  time  it  was  considerably 
more,  because  that  was  before  the  Big 
Depression,  and  everybody  had  some 
money  to  spend  on  fun.  By  "everybody"  I 
suppose  I  mean  my  own  family,  because 
the  early  Christmases  started  out  with  air 
guris  and  bicycles  and  such,  and  wound  up 
with  hunting  boots  and  knives  and  scout 
axes  and  punching  bags  and  shotguns.  I 
reckon  the  most  memorable  of  them  all 
was  the  one  when  I  got  a  blue  Iver  Johnson 
bicycle  and  a  shotgun. 

It  was  a  lot  of  fun  prowling  the  ten-cent 
stores  to  buy  notable  gifts  for  the 
grown-ups,  and  it  was  a  lot  of  fun  waiting 
for  Santa  Claus  to  bring  you  something 
you'd  been  hammering  at  the  family  about 
for  six  months,  but  the  real  fun  didn't  start 
until  afterward,  around  the  New  Year's, 
when  you  were  still  free  from  school  and 
could  really  concentrate  on  using  the  loot 
you'd  found  under  the  tree. 

Christmas  itself  was  pretty  well  cluttered 
up  with  grown  people  —  visiting  aunts  and 
cousins  and  stuff,  largely  city  people  come 
slumming  to  the  country  —  and  a  fellow 
was  expected  to  hang  around  with  a  clean 
I  face  and  a  decent  air  of  raising  until  they 
.  all  cleared  out  and  let  you  revert  to  dirty 
fingernails  and  your  normal  lack  of  hair 
comb.  Then  was  when  the  pure  fun 
i  started. 

The  holiday  season  was  pretty  special  for 
me.  As  soon  as  school  let  out,  about  the 
twentieth,  I  took  off  for  the  little  town 
where  the  Old  Man  lived,  and  I  didn't  get 
back  to  my  own  city  until  the  day  before 
school  started  again.  For  better  than  two 
weeks  I  lived  a  life  like  I  imagine  it  might 
have  been  in  the  old  English-squire  days, 
when  they  hung  the  halls  with  holly  and  it 
took  three  men  and  a  boy  to  haul  in  the 
Yule  log. 

I  don't  remember  any  pigs  stuffed  whole, 
mth.  apples  in  their  mouths,  but  I  do  know 
that  certain  expeditions  had  to  be  made  by 
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the  Old  Man  and  his  willing  assistant, 
which  was  your  ob't  sv't,  and  these 
expeditions  lasted  right  on  through  the 
holidays. 

First,  there  was  the  oyster  business. 
Holiday  time  was  oyster  time,  because 
there  were  plenty  of  R's  in  the  months,  and 
the  oysters  were  fine  and  firm  and  fat,  as 
big  as  cucumbers,  with  their 
gray-and-white  shells  the  color  of  a  pintail 
duck  and  the  big  deep-cut  wrinkles 
running  down  to  the  scalloped  edges. 
Maybe  there  isn't  much  romance  to  an 
oyster  unless  you  find  a  pearl  in  one.  To  me 
oysters  even  without  pearls  are  romantic. 

The  Old  Man  and  I  used  to  go  out  in  the 
skiff,  with  the  tongs,  on  a  cold  gray  day 
when  the  ducks  were  scudding  low  and 
sitting  cosy  around  comers  of  the  marsh. 
We  would  take  the  guns,  of  course, 
because  there  would  always  be  some  fool 
duck  that  would  wait  too  long  to  take  off, 
and  whichever  one  of  us  wasn't  poling  or 
rowing  the  skiff  would  grab  a  shotgun  off 
the  gunwale  and  haul  him  down.  Once  I 
saw  a  little  animal  with  a  head  like  a  rat 
swimming,  and  the  Old  Man  said,  "Shoot 
him!"  and  it  was  a  big  boar  mink.  We 
skinned  him  out  and  stretched  him  and 
salted  him,  and  the  man  in  town  gave  me 
two  dollars  for  his  hide. 

But  you  would  go  out  over  the 
wind-stirred  gray  waters,  with  your  nose 
and  ears  bitten  red  by  the  cold,  and  finally 
come  to  the  oyster  beds.  You  would  take 
the  tongs  and  grapple  along  until  you  tied 
into  a  likely  clump,  and  up  they'd  come, 
muddy,  and  you  would  swish  the 
full-loaded  tongs  back  and  forth  in  the 
water  until  most  of  the  mud  washed  off,  so 
as  not  to  muck  up  the  boat  too  much. 
When  you  had  half  a  boatload,  you  poled 
her  back,  and  by  this  time  I  would  have 
had  the  knife  out  and  a  couple  of  dozen 
opened. 

It  was  very  simple  to  open  those  oysters. 
You  just  took  the  heavy  back  of  the  knife 
blade  and  crushed  the  thin  serrated  edges 
of  the  oyster,  stuck  the  point  of  the  knife 
in  close  to  the  muscle,  gave  your  wrist  a 
little  twist,  and  bong,  there  was  your 
oyster,  lying  salty  and  clean  on  the  shell 
and  still  dribbling  cold  briny  water.  That 
water  was  chilly  enough  to  numb  you. 
While  I  have  eaten  a  lot  of  oysters  since, 
with  a  lot  of  contrived  sauces,  I  don't 
remember  any  oyster  tasting  as  good  as  one 
of  those  big  ones  that  came  streaming 
straight  up  out  of  the  mud. 

Getting  oysters  was  one  of  the 
expeditions.  The  Christmas-tree 
expedition  was  another.  They  tell  me 
people  buy  Christmas  trees  now.  We 


scouted  a  cedar  tree  for  a  year  in  advance. 
It  had  to  be  just  the  right  size  and  shape 
and  hard  enough  to  get  at  so  that  nobody 
else  was  apt  to  swipe  it  out  from  under  your 
nose.  Mostly,  the  whole  family  —  Ma,  Pa, 
the  Old  Man,  the  grandmas,  and  the  dogs 
—  all  piled  into  the  car  and  went  to  get  the 
tree.  It  was  a  special  event. 

You  couldn't  go  very  early,  because  the 
tree  had  to  endure  until  after  New  Year's. 
So  we  went  about  two  days  before 
Christmas;  and  if  1  had  spotted  the  tree,  I 
usually  tried  to  locate  it  deep  in  a  big 
swamp  or  away  off  in  a  gallberry  bay  so  that 
I'd  have  an  excuse  to  take  a  gun  in  case  a 
squirrel  or  a  deer  attacked  me. 

The  mistletoe  and  holly  procurement 
was  my  special  province.  Mistletoe  had  to 
be  climbed  after,  if  it  was  any  good,  and 
somehow  1  never  went  after  any  mistletoe 
that  wasn't  hung  away  up  in  the  mizzen  of  a 
cypress  as  big  as  a  California  redwood.  You 
would  see  the  little  white  waxy  kissing 
berries  against  the  dark  green  leaves, 
parasiting  happily  up  there  in  the  clouds, 
and  this  was  fine,  because  it  was  something 
a  boy  could  do  that  a  man  couldn't  do.  1 
would  take  a  knife  in  my  teeth  —  of  course 
in  my  teeth,  because  I  was  Mr.  Israel 
Hands,  straight  out  of  Treasure  Island  — 
and  I  would  shoot  up  the  rigging  like  a 
monkey  and  cut  the  mistletoe  and  throw  it 
down. 

The  holly  berries  were  easy  to  get  at, 
since  they  grew  on  a  low  bush,  but 
somehow  the  sight  of  those  glowing  red 
berries  against  the  dark  fleshy  green  of  the 
sharp-bristled  leaves  made  your  heart  jump 
high.  When  you  finally  got  all  the  stuff 
home  and  the  women  went  to  work  with 
it,  your  house  smelled  just  like  a  good 
woods  camp  from  the  smell  of  the  cedar, 
and  the  clean,  late-afternoon  swampy 
smell  of  the  holly,  and  the  smoky  spice 
coming  from  a  big  oak  or  hickory  log  with 
the  resin-dripping  lightwood  kindling 
crackling  under  it. 

Women  are  generally  a  bother  to  a  boy 
or  a  man,  but  around  the  holiday 
season  they  sure  earned  their  keep.  Miss 
Lottie,  my  grandma,  was  a  fair  hand  with  a 
stove,  and  between  the  smell  of  what  she 
was  cooking,  the  smell  of  the  evergreens, 
and  the  smell  of  the  strange  Yule 
specialties  that  you  never  saw  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year,  the  house  literally 
trembled  with  odor. 

Miss  Lottie  would  have  had  a  couple  of 
big  fruit  cakes  under  way  since  along  about 
September  —  cakes  as  big  as  mill  wheels, 
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full  of  dark  green  citron  and  fat  raisins  and 
candied  cherries  and  juicy  currants,  and 
soaked  in  enough  brandy  to  get  you  giddy 
on  a  slice  of  it.  The  fruit  cake  lasted 
forever,  because  the  Old  Man  would  slip  in 
and  sluice  her  down  with  a  fresh  dollop  of 
brandy  from  time  to  time,  and  if  you  kept 
her  shut  up  in  a  tin  box  she  stayed  moist 
until  June. 

We  had  the  three  kinds  of  cake  around 
Christmas  —  the  black  fruit  cake;  another 
kind  of  cake  they  called  Sally  White, 
which  was  a  blond  cousin  to  the 
mahogany-dark  one;  and  then  pound  cake, 
which  was  made  out  of  angel's-down  and 
vanilla  icing  that  broke  off  in  wonderful 
slabs. 

For  the  holidays  you  had  oranges,  which 
never  appeared  at  any  other  time,  and 
whose  oily  hides  added  an  extra  pungency 
to  the  society  of  odors.  You  had  the  big 
brown-purplish  Malaga  grapes  and 
fist-sized  clusters  of  plump  wrinkled  raisins, 
sticky  and  sugar-sweet,  as  big  as  taw 
marbles.  The  Old  Man  used  to  pour  a  little 
brandy  over  the  raisins  too,  and  then  set 
them  alight,  and  the  great  game  was  to  see 
who  could  dart  a  hand  in  and  come  out, 


unsinged,  with  a  decent  clump. 

Then  all  the  dishes  were  filled  with  nuts 
—  English  walnuts,  shelled  pecans,  and 
the  special  treat,  the  greasy,  plump  white 
Brazil  nuts  we  called  niggertoes.  Flanking 
the  nut  dishes  were  plates  full  of 
store-bought  candies:  little 
clover-leaf-shaped  mints  in  various  bright 
colors  and  stripedy  hard  candies  with  nasty 
soft  centers  that  didn't  taste  very  good  but 
looked  real  pretty. 

You  cannot  get  through  a  holiday  menu 
without  devoting  some  tender  thought  to 
the  ham.  This  was  pig  that  needed  no 
apple  in  its  maw  —  very  special  pig.  My 
household  featured  three  kinds  of  ham. 
One  was  a  hard  country  ham,  as  salty  as 
the  sea  and  deep  red  and  tough-tender, 
which  had  been  hanging  in  a  smokehouse 


since  Gabriel  was  an  apprentice  trumpeter. 
This  was  what  you  had  fried  in  the 
morning,  hot  and  salty  with  the  grits. 
Then  there  was  a  corned  ham,  blond  in 
color,  that  was  stuck  full  of  cloves.  And 
finally  there  was  that  light  pink  one,  a 
Smithfield,  but  not  hard,  because  the  slices 
curled  up  at  the  edges  and  crumpled  at  the 
comers  and  were  streaked  with  rivers  of 
soft  white  fat. 

The  smells  of  all  this  stuff  mixed  with 
the  wild  turkeys  that  were  cooking  slowly, 
being  basted  by  old  Galena,  the  cook,  and 
the  saddles  of  venison  that  somebody  was 
dripping  wine  and  jelly  onto,  and  the  wild 
ducks  taking  it  easy  in  the  bake  pan  with 
carrots  and  onions  and  slices  of  apple  — 
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and  perhaps  the  quail  frying  for  the 
breakfast  meal,  to  help  the  ham  along. 
There  was  a  dessert  the  Old  Man  called 
raisin  duff,  an  old  English  seagoing  dish 
served  with  a  hard  sauce  that  had  enough 
brandy  in  it  to  arouse  the  adverse  attention 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League. 

Each  day  of  the  holiday  fetched  a  fresh 
excitement:  testing  the  new  gun, 
;  breaking  in  the  new  boots  —  the  new  soft 
boots  that  looked  military  but  had  the  strap 
over  the  arch  —  and  getting  the  feel  of  the 
new  mackinaw  with  the  wetproof  game 
pocket.  It  all  had  a  sort  of  electricity  to  it. 

The  men  took  extra  time  off  and  special 
hunts  were  arranged.  If  I  minded  my  p's 
and  q's,  sometimes  I  would  get  asked  to  a 
deer  drive  or  a  coon  hunt  in  the  cold, 
frosty  woods,  or  to  go  out  with  Tom  or  Pete 
to  shoot  some  tame  hogs  run  wild.  There 
were  quail  to  hunt  and  ducks  to  shoot  and 
squirrels  to  tree,  and  every  day  of  the 


holidays  it  was  the  same  —  wonderful. 

You  would  come  in  half-dead  and 
full-froze,  and  a  blast  of  heat  and  the 
intermingled  scent  of  food  and  festivity 
would  smite  you  in  the  face.  You  went  over 
and  turned  your  tail  to  the  fire,  and  you 
heated  up  your  hands  so  that  the  hot  water 
wouldn't  torture  them  when  you  washed 
off  the  muck.  Then  you  kicked  off  the  new 
boots  and  put  your  tired  feet  in  some  sloppy 
slippers  and  crawled  into  a  pair  of  softer 
pants  and  went  to  the  table  and  ate 
dedicatedly  until  you  had  consumed  more 
food  than  a  battalion  eats  these  days.  You 
ate  it  all,  and  then  came  back  for  more. 
The  butter-soggy  hot  biscuits,  the  size  of 
quarters,  were  endless;  the  pickled 
artichokes  and  the  watermelon  preserves 
were  only  condiments.  You  dragged 
yourself  up  from  the  table  by  main  force. 


but  still  had  the  foresight  to  grab  a  handful 
of  raisins  and  a  pocketful  of  candy  in  case 
you  got  a  mite  peckish  in  the  night.  Why  I 
didn't  founder  myself  I  will  never,  never 
know. 

The  Old  Man,  as  usual,  tried  to  cram  a 
little  culture  down  me  on  top  of  the  turkey 
and  the  sage  dressing,  but  I  don't  think  I 
really  absorbed  much.  He  hit  me  with  A 
Christmas  Carol,  but  got  nowhere,  because 
the  Messrs.  Scrooge  and  Cratchit  and  Tiny 
Tim  were  really  not  living  in  my  league.  ^ 

—  Robert  Riuxrk 

Reprinted  from  The  Old  Man  And  Boy  by 
Robert  Ruark,  ©  1953,  courtesy  of  Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston,  N.  Y. 
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Injured  Owl  Is  "SmalL*  Surprise 


Terry  Shankk 


The  Smallest  Owl:  This  immature  saw-whet  owl  was  found  injured  in 
Guilford  County.  These  are  the  smallest  of  the  owls,  and  though  not 
often  seen  in  North  Carolina,  this  owl  was  probably  raised  here. 
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It  seemed  a  typical  case  of  an 
injured  bird.  The  small  owl 
was  found  near  High  Point, 
and  taken  to  the  North 
Carolina  Zoological  Park.  Zoo 
officials  called  a  local  wildlife 
enforcement  officer,  who 
transferred  the  bird  to  the 
Carolina  Raptor 
Rehabilitation  and  Research 
Center  at  the  UNC-Charlotte 
campus.  Up  to  that  point, 
everyone  had  identified  the 
bird  as  an  immature  screech 
owl. 

But,  there  was  more  to  the 
case.  Dr.  Richard  Brown  of  the 
zoology  department  and  raptor 
rehabilitation  center  identified 
the  bird  as  an  immature 
saw'whet  owl.  What's  unusual 
about  this?  Saw-whet  owls  are 
not  very  common  in  North 
Carolina,  and  are  normally 
seen  only  in  the  Mountains 
when  they  migrate  south  in  the 
winter  from  their  normal  range 
in  the  northern  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Yet,  there's  more  to  the 
story.  This  owl  was  immature, 
so  it  had  probably  been  reared 


near  where  it  was  injured  in 
Guilford  County.  This  is  the 
first  evidence  of  a  saw-whet 
owl  having  nested  in  North 


Carolina.  At  last  report,  the 
owl  was  recovering  well  from 
its  injuries,  and  its  release  into 
the  wild  is  planned. 


"Clean"  Wins 


Are  Americans  willing  to     j  r 
sacrifice  clean  air  and 
water  for  short-term  profits? 
The  answer  is  "no,"  according 
to  recent  national  Harris  polls.  :  ^ 
In  fact,  most  Americans  favor  ' 
regulations  which  protect  ' 
clean  air  and  water  —  ' 
regardless  of  the  cost.  ' 

The  poll  found  that  82 
percent  of  the  American 
public  favor  retaining  the 
Clean  Air  Act  in  its  present 
form,  and  93  percent  favor 
retaining  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  Support  for  this  legislation 
was  universal;  few  differences 
were  found  between  liberals 
and  conservatives,  young  and 
old  people,  and  residents  of  ; 
different  regions. 

The  poll  also  questioned 
specific  proposals  to  amend  the  ' 
Clean  Air  Act.  A  clear-cut  ' 
majority  of  the  public  opposes  ' 
changes  which  would  relax  ' 
pollution-control  standards  by  j 
allowing  utilities  to  bum 
high-sulfur  coal  or  oil,  opposes  ' 
postponement  of  deadlines  for  " 
pollution  control  at  electric 
utilities,  opposes  relaxation  of  j 
clean-air  standards  protecting  11 
national  parks  and  wilderness 
areas,  and  opposes  relaxing 
pollution-control  standards 
and  deadlines  for  automobiles,  jj, 
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Dr.  Cooper  Wins  Environmental  Award 

'   1  ■^::M^L^ 


Dr.  Arthur  Cooper  of 
Raleigh  recently  won  a 
Sol  Feinstone  Environmental 
Award  for  1982.  These 
prestigious  national  awards 
recognize  outstanding 
volunteer  contributions  to  the 
environmental  movement, 
and  only  five  are  given  yearly. 

Cooper  was  recognized  for 
his  long-term  contribution  to 
environmental  protection  in 
North  Carolina.  He  currently 


serves  as  head  of  the  forestry 
department  at  N.C.  State 
University,  where  he  teaches 
courses  in  management  of 
renewable  resources.  He  also 
served  as  assistant  secretary  of 
the  State  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and 
Community  Development 
from  1971  until  1976,  and  was 
instrumental  in  the  enactment 
of  coastal  management 
legislation,  the  establishment 


of  the  Cape  Lookout  National 
Seashore,  the  battle  to  save 
the  New  River,  and  the 
Development  of  the  North 
Carolina  Natural  Heritage 
program. 

He  has  been  active  in  the 
North  Carolina  Nature 
Conservancy  —  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  State  chapters 
of  that  organization  in  the 
nation  —  and  has  served  on  its 
board  of  trustees  since  the 


chapter  was  founded  in  1977.  ' 

The  Nature  Conservancy  '  ^ 
preserves  natural  areas  through 

land  purchases,  donations,  * 

conservation  easements  and  - 

cooperative  agreements.  ' 

Cooper  has  also  served  as  ' 

president  of  the  Ecological  ^ 

Society  of  America,  president  ' 
of  the  N .  C.  Academy  of 

Sciences,  and  is  currently  a  ' 

member  of  the  State  Coastal  ^ 
Resources  Commission. 
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Wildlife  Vs»  Pesticides 


Dear  Sir: 

This  letter  is  in  response  to 
your  article  "We  Are 
Poisoning  Our  Wildlife"  in  the 
September  issue  of  Wildlife  In 
North  Carolina.  I  feel  you  made 
some  good  points  but  missed 
some  important  changes  that 
are  being  made  in  agriculture 
and  pesticide  usage. 
Additionally,  1  do  not  feel 
farmers  should  be  made  the 
"heavies"  in  the  pesticide 
usage  problem.  We  are  all 
responsible.  I  think  you  should 
have  a  better  understanding  of 
the  farmer's  problems.  It  is  easy 
to  criticize  farmers  when  you 
are  not  trying  to  repay  a 
$250,000  loan  at  16  percent 
interest.  Growers  are  in  an 
economic  squeeze  and  simply 
cannot  take  chances  with  pests 
in  their  crop.  Society  actually 
encourages  pesticide  use  by 
demanding  high  quality 
produce  such  as  blemish-free 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Many 
applications  of  pesticides  are 
made  to  produce  fruit  and 

For  Cold  Days 

Hot  Drinks 

Winter  outdoorsmen  are 
often  tempted  by  the 
fiery  drink  when  afield  in  cold 
weather.  This  is  a  mistake  — 
alcohol  not  only  clouds 
judgment,  but  makes  the  body 
colder  by  slowing  circulation. 

The  best  way  to  warm  up  in 
winter  is  with  a  hot  drink. 
Soup  carried  in  a  thermos 
always  makes  a  cold  day 
warmer,  and  a  hot,  sweet  drink 
furnishes  a  welcome  burst  of 
energy.  Hot  cider  or  other  fruit 
juices  laced  with  honey  are 
always  good.  Another  option  is 
hot  Jello  poured  in  a  thermos 
—  it's  better  than  it  sounds. 


vegetables  to  make  them 
perfect  in  appearance.  Are 
consumers  willing  to  accept 
"damaged"  fruit  and  vegetables 
to  improve  environmental 
quality? 

You  mentioned  that  a  gallon 
of  herbicide  costs  $70.  There 
are  insecticides  and  herbicides 
that  cost  over  $100  per  gallon 
and  some  over  $200.  With 
prices  like  that,  how  anxious 
do  you  think  growers  are  to  use 
these  materials?  1  can  assure 
you  that  most  are  reluctant  to 
treat  unless  it  is  necessary.  But 
determining  when  to  treat  is 
the  question.  How  many 
worms  are  too  many?  When  do 
weeds  need  to  be  removed? 
What  nematodes  will  reduce 
yields?  There  are  answers  to 
these  questions  which  I  will 
discuss  later. 

Another  point  you  may  not 
be  aware  of  is  the  trend  to  less 
toxic  but  more  effective 
insecticides  and  more 
post-emergent  (after  the  weed 
comes  out  of  the  ground) 
herbicides.  For  example, 
cotton  insect  control  once 
depended  upon  a  mixture  of 
methyl  parathion  (highly  toxic 
to  mammals)  and  toxaphene 
(highly  residual).  This 
required  3  libs,  of  actual 
toxicant  to  be  applied  per  acre. 
But  in  1978,  the  synthetic 
pyrethroid  insecticides  became 
available.  These  insecticides 
are  used  at .  03  the  rate  of 
methyl-toxaphene,  do  a  better 
job,  and  have  a  very  low 
mammalian  toxicity.  So 
corporate  giants  like  FMC,  ICI 
Americas  and  Shell  provided  a 
more  effective  material  that 
was  environmentally  safer. 
Why?  Because  it  is  what 
society  wants  and  these 
corporations  will  change  as 
market  demand  changes. 

The  same  trend  is  occurring 
in  herbicides.  Newer 
herbicides  can  be  used  after  the 


weed  appears  so  growers  can 
use  just  what  is  necessary. 
Also,  lower  rates  can  be  used. 
Some  herbicides  being  tested 
are  effective  at .  l-.Ol  lb. 
active  ingredient  per  acre. 

As  1  mentioned,  there  are 
answers  to  the  questions  1 
posed.  Agricultural  researchers 
at  N.C.  State  University  are 
diligently  working  to 
understand  the 
pest-crop-ecosystem 
relationship.  The  Agriculture 
Extension  Service  is 
implementing  this  knowledge 
through  an  Extension 
Integrated  Pest  Management 
(IPM)  program.  1PM  merges 
crop  management  and  pest 
control  tactics  into  a  unified 
strategy.  This  approach  is  in 
response  to  observations  by 
researchers  and  Extension 
personnel  that  manipulating 
the  agroecosystem  can  reduce 
pests.  For  example,  overuse  of 
fertilizers  will  cause  increased 
insect  problems  in  cotton  and 
tobacco.  Planting  soybeans 
late  in  wide  rows  encourages 
certain  insect  pests.  Through 
the  IPM  effort,  the  N.C. 
Agricultural  Extension  Service 
is  demonstrating  to  growers 
how  to  make  crops  less 
attractive  to  pests.  If  pests  do 
appear  (and  they  will!)  then 
the  potential  (economic 
threshold)  is  weighed  against 
the  cost  of  control.  If  a 
pesticide  is  necessary,  the  least 
disruptive  at  the  lowest  rate  is 
recommended.  There  are 
approximately  40,000  acres  of 
crops  involved  in  IPM  in 
North  Carolina.  These  crops 
are  peanuts,  soybeans, 
tobacco,  com,  Irish  potatoes, 
small  grains,  apples,  cotton 
and  tomatoes.  Evaluations  of 
IPM  programs  usually  show 
that  less  pesticide  is  used  and 
yields  are  increased. 

But  pests  are  not  restricted 
to  crops.  Animals  also  have 


pests  and  pesticides  are  used  in 
and  on  them.  There  is  a  very 
active  poultry  IPM  program  in 
North  Carolina.  Poultry  1PM 
focuses  on  controlling  filth 
flies,  mites  and  rodents.  This 
program  has  been  well  received 
by  the  poultry  industry. 

1  realize  this  letter  is  quite 
lengthy,  but  I  feel  you  should 
have  some  feeling  for  the 
complexity  of  agricultural  pest 
control  and  the  efforts  of  N.C. 
State  to  implement  IPM.  I 
have  mentioned  only  a  small 
portion  of  what  is  involved  in 
the  1PM  effort.  If  you  wish  to 
know  more  about  1PM,  please 
contact  me  at  any  time. 

H.  Michael  Linker 
Assistant  Professor  of 
Crop  Science 
and  Entomology 
Extension  Specialist —  1PM 
N.C.  State  University 


We  did  not  intend  to  make 
farmers  the  "heavies"  in  the 
article,  and  we  do  not  think  we 
did.  Their  "no-win"  predicament 
is  described  in  the  sixth  paragraph 
on  page  24. 

Integrated  Pest  Management 
does  indeed  seem  to  hold  promise 
for  a  more  environmentally  safe 
method  of  pest  control.  However, 
with  only  40, 000  of  our  6. 2 
million  (.  7%  of  the  total)  acres  of 
cropland  currently  in  the 
program,  its  large-scale 
implementation  is  still  a  long  way 
down  the  road. 

As  for  corporations  respor^ding 
to  society's  wants,  recent  surveys 
have  indicated  the  majority  of 
Americans  are  willmg  to  make 
sacrifices  to  protect  the 
environment.  If  the  results  of 
these  surveys  are  correct,  the 
public  is  willing  to  buy  and  use 
pesticide  products  that  are  less 
harmful  to  the  environment,  even 
if  they  are  less  effective. 
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Help  Wildlife 


Ken  Taylor 


A  Good  Investment:  The  Parker  Cutlery  Company  is  donating  a 
percentage  from  the  sale  of  these  knives  to  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Endoujment  Fund.  The  Fund  will  help  finance  wildlife  conservation 
programs  for  future  generations.  The  knives  commemorate  the  "Year  of 
the  Eagle. " 


made  of  "second-cut"  stag 
horn. 

For  more  information  on 
these  knives,  contact  the 


Parker  Cutlery  Company, 
P.O.  Box  21550, 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
21550. 


Potato  Chip  Lover 

Grey  Fox  Bagged  By  Greed 


If  you'd  like  a  knife  for 
collecting  or  whittling  — 
and  want  to  help  wildlife  in 
the  bargain  —  look  no  more. 
The  Parker  Cutlery  Company 
of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee  is 
producing  a  series  of  19  pocket 
knives  commemorating  the 
"Year  of  the  Eagle,"  and  a 
percentage  from  the  sale  of 
these  knives  will  be  donated  to 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Endowment  Fund. 

"Jim  Parker  —  the  owner  of 
Parker  Cutlery  Company  — 
has  always  shown  a  strong 
interest  in  wildlife 
conservation,"  said  Gene 
Abemethy,  chief  of  the 
Wildlife  Commission's 
Division  of  Enforcement,  and 
a  former  director  of  the 
National  Knife  Collector's 


Hunting  Is  Safe 

How  many  students  have 
graduated  from  hunter- 
safety  programs  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada?  Over  1 1 
million,  according  to  the 
Hunter  Safety  News.  In  fact, 
hunter-safety  programs  have 
been  established  in  all  states 
and  provinces,  and  over 
700,000  students  graduate 
from  these  courses  annually. 

The  first  mandatory 
hunter-safety  program  was 
established  by  New  York  in 
1949,  and  this  training  is  now 
required  in  over  30  states. 
However,  voluntary  programs 
date  back  to  the  early  1940s 
when  courses  were  offered  in 
Kentucky  and  New 
Hampshire. 

North  Carolina  established 
its  voluntary  hunter-safety 
program  in  1972,  and  over 
240,000  students  have 
graduated  from  the  course 
since  it  began. 


Association.  "He  is  impressed 
with  our  Wildlife  Endowment 
Fund  which  is  designed  to  help 
fund  wildlife  conservation 
programs  for  future 
generations.  We  greatly 
appreciate  his  interest  in  this 
program,  and  the  help  that  he 
is  providing." 

These  knives  come  in  many 
different  sizes  —  ranging  from 
small  pocket  knives  to  large, 
folding  skinning  knives.  Each 
knife  has  an  eagle  etched  on 
the  blade  —  which  is  the 
trademark  of  the  Parker 
Cutlery  Company  —  along 
with  the  inscription,  "Year  of 
the  Eagle,  1782-1982."  This 
slogan  was  the  theme  of 
National  Wildlife  Week  this 
year,  which  celebrated  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  bald 
eagle  as  our  national  symbol. 
The  handles  of  the  knives  are 


On  Sunday,  August  15th,  I 
was  wakened  at  6:30  by 
the  barking  of  my  three 
Doberman  Pinschers.  I  got  up 
to  quiet  them  as  they  always 
bark  at  cars  driving  in  and  out 
of  the  dirt  road  to  the  woods 
that  passes  my  house. 

They  were  all  barking  in  the 
direction  of  my  parents'  trailer 
that  was  350  feet  in  front  of  my 
house.  Looking  out  the  front 
door  I  saw  a  medium-sized 
"dog"  trotting  from  the  garden 
to  the  chicken  coop,  and 
strange  as  it  may  sound,  it  had 
something  bright  blue  around 
its  neck.  As  I  watched  its 
movement  I  then  decided  it 
wasn't  a  dog  after  all  but  a  large 
grey  cat  as  it  had  a  bushy  tail. 
It  trotted  across  the  open  yard 
and  disappeared  behind  a  shed. 
Then  I  got  to  wondering  if 
there  was  a  can  of  some  type 


on  its  head.  I  also  wondered 
why  it  was  not  fighting  it. 

After  a  moment 
contemplating  what  on  earth  it 
could  be  carrying  or  wearing,  I 
spotted  the  animal  trotting  up 
my  drive  where  it  headed  for 
the  comer  of  my  yard.  I 
quickly  grabbed  my  robe  and 
hurried  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods  where  it  had  gone, 
hoping  to  grab  it  and  pull  the 
article  off  of  its  head.  After  it 
stopped  about  6  or  7  feet  in 
fi-ont  of  me  I  could  see  that  a 
potato  chip  bag  was  completely 
covering  its  head  and  ears. 

I  was  trying  to  decide  how  I 
could  move  fast  enough  to 
catch  the  animal  and  not  be 
mauled  in  the  process  when  it 
turned  sharply  and  trotted 
right  to  me.  As  it  came  within 
inches  of  my  feet,  I  reached 
down  and  pulled  the  bag  off  its 


head.  It  stopped  abruptly  and 
looked  around  before  seeing 
my  legs.  It  was  a  fox! 

I  stood  there,  in  amazement, 
as  the  fox  turned  and  ran  into 
the  brush.  I  had  never  seen  a 
wild  fox.  Most  people  thought 
I'd  gone  nuts  when  I  told  them 
the  story  because  some  said 
North  Carolina  doesn't  have 
grey  foxes.  But  since  then  I've 
learned  they're  common. 

Forrest  Sue  Egelston 
Elizahethtown 


Do  you  have  an  outdoor  anecdote 
you'd  like  to  share  with  other 
readers?  Send  us  your  story, 
along  with  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope,  to:  Outdoor 
Anecdote,  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina,  512  N.  Salisbury  St., 
Ralei^,  N.C.  27611. 
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Book  Review 


North  Carolina  Hiking 
Trails,  by  Allen  de  Harte, 
published  by  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club,  5  Joy  St. , 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02108. 
Soft  cover,  325  pp.,  $9.95 
includes  mailing. 

A  hardcore  hiker  in  the 
Northeast  wouldn't  be  caught 
dead  without  an  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  guide  to  the 


White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire  or  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont.  Why? 
Simply  put,  AMC  guides  are 
the  best.  Invariably,  trail 
locations  are  described 
concisely,  complete 
information  is  included  on 
camp  sites  and  shelters,  and 
trail  mileage  and  difficulty 
ratings  are  right  on  target.  The 


guides  are  also  made  to 
withstand  mountain  weather. 

Now,  Tar  Heel  hikers  can 
savor  a  similar  treasure.  North 
Carolina  Hiking  Trails  follows 
the  successful  format  of  the 
AMC's  other  trail  guides. 
Comprehensive  information  is 
included  statewide  for  over  600 
hiking  trails  on  our  national 
parks  and  seashores,  national 


forests,  state  parks  and  forests, 
and  other  lands.  A  guide  to 
hiking  clubs  and  information 
sources  is  included,  and  tucked 
in  the  back  cover  are  regional 
maps  showing  locations  of 
lands  with  indexed  hiking 
trails  for  the  Coastal  Plain, 
Piedmont  and  Mountains. 
This  book  is  a  winner  —  don't 
leave  home  without  it! 


A  Lumberjack's  Best  Friend 


Deer  seasons  are  in  full 
swing  throughout  North 
Carolina,  so  there  should  be 
plenty  of  venison  on  hand  for 
|Tar  Heel  cooks.  Practically 
every  deer  hunter  has  a 
favorite  recipe  for  venison 
steaks  and  roasts,  and  wild 
game  cook  books  offer  a  wide 
selection  of  dishes  to  those 
intrepid  souls  who  live  to  take 
spatula  in  hand  and 
experiment.  Some  cooks, 
though,  are  at  a  loss  when 
faced  with  the  smaller  "scrap" 
cuts  of  venison.  If  it  were  a 
beef  critter,  they'd  have  these 
scraps  ground  into  hamburger. 
And  that's  also  one  of  the  best 
uses  for  scrap  venison. 

"Deer-burger"  is  equal  to  or 
superior  to  hamburger  for  use 


Steel  Shot 

Waterfowl  hunters  are 
reminded  that  steel  shot 
is  required  in  12-gauge 
■shotguns  only  on  or  within  150 
yards  of  all  waters  in  Dare, 
Pamlico  and  Currituck 
counties. 

Also,  steel  shot  is  required 
m  all  gauges  on  national 
wildlife  refuges  that  are  open 
to  waterfowl  hunting. 


in  dishes  ranging  from  chili 
and  meatloaf  to  spaghetti  sauce 
—  and  is  especially  good  right 
off  the  grill.  Since  venison  is  a 
lean  meat,  it's  best  to  have 
your  favorite  butcher  mix  15  to 
25  percent  beef  fat  by  weight 
into  deer-burger.  Some 
hunters  who  have  especially 
good  seasons  will  have  an 
entire  deer  ground  into  burger. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  eat 
deer-burger  is  in  soup  — 
especially  on  those  blustery 
winter  days  when  the  hands  go 
numb  and  the  face  stings  after 
an  afternoon  afield.  The 
following  recipe  originated  in 


the  logging  camps  of  the  upper 
Midwest  in  the  mid- 19th 
century,  and  has  been  a 
favorite  ever  since.  Serve  it  for 
supper  after  you've  chopped 
wood  for  a  few  hours  in  the  late 
afternoon,  and  you'll  know 
why. 

Deer-burger  Soup 

1-2  lbs.  deer-burger  (with  fat 

added) 
1  cup  onion,  diced 
1  cup  raw  potatoes,  cubed 
1  cup  carrots,  sliced 
1  cup  cabbage,  shredded 
1  cup  rice 

Beef  concentrate  to  taste 


1  small  bay  leaf,  crushed 
1/2  teaspoon  thyme 

2  teaspoons  salt 

1/8  teaspoon  pepper 

1-1/2  quarts  water 

1  No.  2  can  of  tomatoes 

Brown  deer-burger  and 
onion  in  large  pot.  Add 
potatoes,  carrots  and  cabbage. 
Bring  to  a  boil,  and  sprinkle  in 
rice.  Add  all  remaining 
ingredients  except  tomatoes. 
Cover  and  simmer  for  1  hour. 
Just  before  serving,  add 
tomatoes  and  skim  off  any  fat. 
Serves  8. 

—  Curtis  Wooten 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Status  Report 

The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  is  supported  by  the  sale  of  lifetime  licenses,  lifetime 
subscriptions  to  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina,  and  tax-deductible  contributions.  Only 
the  annual  interest  from  this  fund  is  used  for  wildlife  conservation,  and  the  fund  will  play 
a  key  role  in  supporting  wildlife  programs  in  the  future.  For  more  information,  write  to 
the  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury 
St.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 

Status  On  September  30,  1982 


Numbers  Sold 

Revenue  Received 

Lifetime  Sportsman's  License 

3222 

$931,960.08 

Lifetime  Hunting  License 

40 

6,534.65 

Lifetime  Fishing  License 

79 

12,929.38 

Lifetime  Subscriptions  to 

Wildlife  In  N.C. 

78 

8,290.21 

Contributions 

11,193.38 

Fund  Total:  $970,907.70 
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Calendar 


December  19 

Hearthside  Yule:  A  Colonial 
Candlelighting  Service  at  the 
Schiele  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Gastonia.  For  more 
information,  contact  the 
Schiele  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  1500  E.  Garrison 
Blvd.,  Gastonia,  N.C.  28052. 

Late  December 

Christmas  bird  count  at 
Morrow  Mountain.  For  more 
information,  contact  Morrow 
Mountain  State  Park,  Rt.  5, 
Box  430,  Albemarle,  N.C. 
28001. 


December  3-4 

Wake  County  Wildlife  Art 
Show  at  the  North  Hills  Mall 
in  Raleigh. 

December  5-19 

Annual  Christmas  Art  Show 
at  the  Schiele  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  Gastonia. 

December  11-12 

Old  Wilmington  By 


Candlelight  Tours.  Includes 
tours  of  old  homes  and  historic 
buildings.  For  more 
information,  contact  Old 
Wilmington  Tours,  P.O.  Box 
813,  Wilmington,  N.C. 
28402. 

December  1 1-12,  14 

Candlelight  tours  of  Tryon 
Palace  in  New  Bern. 


North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Calendar 


Six  well-known  North  Carolina  artists  have  contributed 
some  of  their  finest  outdoor  and  wildlife  paintings  to  this 
calendar. 

•Bob  Timberlake  •Sallie  Middleton  •Duane  Raver 
•Bob  Dance  •Larry  Barton       •Don  Balke 

In  addition  to  having  a  handsome  calendar  with  prints 
that  can  later  be  framed,  we've  included  special 
information  which  will  come  in  handy  throughout  the  year. 
Because  this  first  calendar  begins  with  September  1982  and 
runs  through  August  1983,  it  will  include  hunting  season 
openings  and  the  latest  regulations.  An  almanac  will 
feature  sunrise  and  sunset  times,  wildlife  refuges  and  many 
other  items  of  interest  to  outdoorsmen.  Calendars  are  $4 
each  (write  for  information  on  bulk  orders). 

Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  North  Carolina 

Wildlife  Calendar.  1  have  enclosed  cash,  check  or  money 
order  for  We  do  not  bill. 


N 


ame. 


Street . 


City. 


-State . 


.Zip. 


Return  form  and  payment  to  Chairman's  Wildlife 
Advisory  Committee,  Rt.  6,  Box  72,  Mebane,  N.C. 
27302.  This  is  a  project  of  the  Chairman's  Wildlife 
Advisory  Committee,  a  group  of  conservation  leaders 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  to  provide  information,  guidance  and  support 
for  the  agency's  wildlife  conservation  programs.  Proceeds 
from  the  calendar  will  go  for  these  purposes. 


December  14 

Salem  Christmas  at  Old  Salem 
in  Winston-Salem.  A 
recreation  of  an  early  1800s 
Christmas  in  this  Moravian 
settlement. 

December  14-25 

The  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas 
in  Historic  Kenansville.  A 
special  colonial  Christmas 
event  is  planned  each  day.  For 
more  information,  contact  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  P.O. 
Box  596,  Kenansville,  N.C. 
28349. 


Decoy  Buffs  Organize 


Tar  Heel  decoy  collectors 
are  getting  organized.  The 
Carolina  Decoy  Collector's 
and  Carver's  Association  was 
recently  formed,  and  this 
group  is  dedicated  to  fostering 
interest  in  North  Carolina's 
rich  waterfowl  heritage. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in 
collecting  decoys  —  or  carving 
waterfowl  —  will  find  the 
organization  worthwhile. 
Many  decoys  that  were  sold  or 


given  away  a  few  years  ago  now 
sell  for  hundreds,  even 
thousands,  of  dollars.  New 
collectors  can  avoid  some  of 
the  pitfalls  of  collecting  by 
learning  from  "old  hands. " 

For  more  information,  write 
to  the  Carolina  Decoy 
Collector's  and  Carver's 
Association,  Bruce  Cameron, 
president,  2219  Blythe  Road, 
Wilmington,  N.C.  28403. 


Wormology? 

Take  Bass  Class 


If  bass  are  sometimes  found  in 
schools,  why  not  bass 
fishermen?  A  frustrated 
fisherman  can  sharpen  his 
skills  and  catch  more  fish  after 
taking  a  class  in  bass. 

Indiana  State  University  is 
offering  a  series  of  Bass  Fishing 
Institutes,  and  one  of  these 
popular  weekend  seminars  will 
take  place  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
on  February  5-6. 

The  institute  will  focus  on 
bass  biology  and  management, 


fishing  techniques,  casting  and 
other  topics.  Live 
demonstrations  and  plenty  of 
"hands-on"  experience  will  be 
offered.  Instructors  will 
include  well-known 
tournament  fishermen, 
representatives  of  fishing 
tackle  manufacturers,  and 
fishery  biologists. 

For  more  information,  write 
to  Indiana  State  University, 
Bass  Fishing  Institutes, 
Academic  Services,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana  47809. 
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Winter  Visitors 

Though  many  now  spend  their  winters  farther  north,  Canada  geese  can  still 
be  seen  in  the  skies  over  coastal  North  Carolina  this  time  of  year. 
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